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[ ii ] 



Salmok Fisheries (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill. 



Ordered, — [Thvi.veilay, February 1892] : — That the Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment BUI, be read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee. 



Committee nominated — [Friday, 4th March 1892] — of — 



Mr. Cos. 

Sir John Ellis. 

Mr. Finucane. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Hosier. 

Mr. Macartney. 

Mr. John O’Connor. 



Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

Mr. T. W. Bussell, 
Mr. Seton-Karr. 
Dr. Tanner. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 



That the Committee have power to send for Persons. Papers, and Records. 



That Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 



REPORT 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE - 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE p. 1 

APPENDIX - - p. 321 

INDEX p. 331 
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L I 



REPORT. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE to whom the Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment Bill was referred, have considered the said Bill, and taken Evidence 
thereon, which they have agreed to report to the House, and have gone through the 
Bill, and made Amendments thereunto. 



31 May 1892. 
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PROCEEDIKGS OF THE SELECT COilillTTEE 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 



Thursday/. 10/A March 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESE>'T: 

Sir John Ellis. Mr, Macartney. 

Mr. Tomlinson. Mr, Seton-Karr. 

Mr. T. W. Russell. Mr, John O’Connor. 

Mr. Hozier, Mr. O’Neill. 

Sir JoH>- Whittaker Ellis \ras called to the Chair. 

The Committee deliberated. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday, S2nd instant, at Twelve o'clock. 



Tuesday^ 2S«rf March 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis in the Chair. 

Mr. T. W. Russell. 
Mr. Tomlinson. 
Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 



Mr. C. J. Webb and Mr. John BiTismore wei'e examined. 

[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Friday, 25th March 1892. 



members present : 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis in the Chair. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

Mr. T. W. Russell. 

Mi‘. Seton-Karr. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Loehlan A-vthur, Mr. Alexander Basil Wilson, Mr. Cornelius Cadle, Mr. Maxwell 
Gault, and Mr. William Qihons, were examined. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Half-past Twelve o’clock. 
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Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Pinkei-ton. 
Mr. O’NeUl. 

Mr. Macartney. 



Mr. Hosier. 

Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 
Mr. O'Neill. 

Mr. Macartney. 




ON SALMON PISKEHIES (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 



Tuesday^ 29/A March 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Sir John Weiittakeb Ellis in the Chair. 



Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Pinkertoa, 

Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Macartney. 
Mr. T. W. Bussell. 



Mr. Tomlinson. 
Mr. Seton-Karr. 
Mr. Hayden. 

Dr. Tanner. 



Mr. S. J. RobiTison, Mr. Abraham Shaekleton, Mr. R. P. Car$e, and Mr. C. J. Webb, were 
examined. 



[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Friday, U? April 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sii' John Whittaker Ellis in the Chair. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 
Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Pinkerton, 
Mr. Macartney. 



Mr. Cox. 

Mr. O’Neill. 

Dr. Tanner. 

Mr. T. W. Bussell. 



Mr. Tomlinson took the Chair. 

Mr. J. M'Dervxott was examined. 

Boom cleared. The Committee deliberated. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, " That evidence as to the ei-ection, construction, 
and maintenance of weirs, does not come within the scope of the Bill which has been referred 
to this Select Committee, inasmuch as in all fishing legislation in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, there are distinct clauses refen'ing to drains and well’s, or weirs, and distinct clauses 
referring to water-courses, cuts, channels, or sluices constructed for the purpose of conveying 
water on the river, and that the Bill refeired to the Select Committee, neither repeals 
nor affects any of the clauses in the existing legislation relating to dams or weirs ^Mr. 
Macartney). — Motion, hy leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. M'Dermott was further examined. 

Ml'. B. Moles was examined. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at One o’clock. 



Tuesday,, bth April 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Sil’ John Weittakee Ellis in the Chair. 



Mr. Macartney. 
Mr. Seton-Karr. 
Mr. Hozier. 

Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Finucane. 
Mr. Hayden. 



Mr. O’Neill, 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

Mr. T. W. Russell. 
Mr. Tomlinson. 
Dr. Tanner. 



Mr, Moles was further examined. 

[Adjourned till Friday, 29th April, at Twelve o’clock. 
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PKOCEEDINGS Oi’ T3E SBI.ECT COMMITTEE 



vi 



Friday, ‘19th April 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis in the Chair. 

Mr. Macartney. I Mr. T. W. Kussell. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. Mr, Hozier. 

Mr. Tomlinson. I Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. T. G. Hallott was examined. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Mondai/, 2nd May 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis in the Chair. 

Mr. Macartney. ) Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Tomlinson. I 

Mr. W. i'et'i'ie, Colonel Edward Cooper, and Mr. K. X. Moore, were examined. 

[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Friday, Qth May 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Sir John Whittaker Ellis in the Chair. 



Mr. T. W. Kussell. 
Mr. Seton-Karr. 
Mr. Tomlinson. 

Mr. Cox. 



Mr. Pinkei'ton. 
Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Macartney. 



Mr. K. L. Moore was further examined. 
Mr. Richard Hassard was examined. 



[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Half-past Twelve o’clock. 



Tuesday, \Otk May 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis in the Chair. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 
Mr. Tomlinson. 
Mr. Macartney. 
Mr. Cox. 



Mr. Hozier. 
Mr. Pinkerton. 
Dr. Tanner. 



Mr. Richard Haaaard, Mr. Richard Foley, and Mr. John MacDonald, were examined. 



[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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ON SALMON FISHEKIES (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 



F7idajj, I3tk Maj/ 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis in the Chair. 

Mr. Macartney. ' Mr. Setou-KaiT. 

Mr. Pinkerton. Mr. Tomlinson. 



Mr. Q. ii. Bodner, Mr. K. L. Moore, Mr. James O'TooIq, and Mr, Jarnea Patterson, 
ezamined. 



[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Half-past Twelve o’clock. 



Tuesdall^ \7th May 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis in the Chair. 

Ml’. Seton-Karr. I Mr. Pinkerton. 

Mr. Tomlinson. Mr. Cox. 

Mr. O'Neill. | 

Mr. A- Moore Murni was examined. 

[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Friday, 20th May 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis in the Chair. 

Mr. Pinkerton. I Mr. Tomlinson. 

Mr. Macartney. Mr. Seton-Karr. 

Mr. Hozier. I Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Cox. I 

Mr. James Perry, Mr. Macartney (a Member of the Committee), and Mr. Willis Bund, Q.O., 
were examined. 

Ml’. K. L. Mooi'c was further examined. 



[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Tuesday, 2Ath May 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Sir John Whittaker Ellis in the Chair. 



Mr. Macartney. 
Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 
Mr. Seton-Karr. 



Mr. Tomlinson. 
Mr. Hayden. 
Ml’. Cox. 



Sir Thomas Brady was examined. 



[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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PBOCEEDIXGS OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 



Tui 



Friday, nth May 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis in the Chair. 

ilr. SetoD-KaiT. I Mr. Hozier. 

Mr. Tomlinson. Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Macartney. 1 Mr. Cox. 

Sii- Thomud Brady, Mr, W. 0. PoUex/m, Mr. James Wotherapoon, Mr. C. J. Wehh, and 
Mr. A. B. Wilaon, were examined. 

(Adjonmed till Tuesday next, at Eleven o’clock. 



Tuesday, Sl^f May 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT; 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis in the Chair. 

Mr. Macartney. I Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Tomlinson. Mr. Hozier. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. I 

Mr. Alan Hornsby was examined. 

Boom cleared. 

Clauses 1 — 2, agreed to. 

Clauses 3 — 7, disagreed to. 

New Clause ("Acts repealed”) — (Mr. Macartney) — added. 

New Clause (" Gratings in water-courses of mills, &c., not worked by turbines ”)— (Mr. 
Macartney) — added. 

New Clause (" Power of exemption by inspectors ”) — (Mr. Macartney) — added. 

New Clause (" Gratings in water-courses of mills, &c., worked by turbines ”) — (Mr. 
Maca'i’iney) — added. 

New Clause ("Power of exemption by inspectors ”) — (Mr. Macartney) — added. 

New Clause (“ Appeal by any person aggrieved by the decision of the Inspectors of 
Fisheries ”) — (Mr. Macartney) — added. 

New Clause (" Board may place gratings at mouths of streams ”)— (Mi*. Macartney) 

added. 

New Clause (" Incoi*poration of Acts”) — (Mr. iJfocart'nej/)— added. 

New Schedule added. 

0?*der«cl, To Report the Bill, as amended, together with the Minutes of Evidence and an 
Appendix to the House. 
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ON SALMON PISEEHIBS (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 



EXPENSES OF WITNESSES. 



1 

NAME 

OP 

WITNESS. j 


PROFESSION 

CONDITION. 


From whence 
Summoned. 


Number 

of 

Jays Absent 

lome nnder 
Orders of 
Committee. 


Allowance | 
during . 
absence &om | 
Home. 1 

1 


Expenses 

of 

Journey 

London 
and back. 


TOTAL 
Expenses 
allowed 
to Witness. 










£. «. d. 


£. «. d. 


£. t. d. 


Charles J. Webb - ! 


Jtillowner - - - 


Randalstown, co. Antrim 


i 


4 4 - 


5 6 6 


9 10 6 


Jobn Oinmore - - i 


hCllowuer - - - 


Ballymena, co. Antrim 


4 


4 4 - 


5 6 6 


0 10 8 


Artimr Locblan 


Manufacturer 


Ballymena, co. Antrim 


4 


4 4-, 


5 6 6 


9 10 6 


Alexaixler Wilson 


Eaginaer - 


Holywood, CO. Down - 


il 


GO- 


4 IT - 


n 3 - 


Cornelius Cadle 


Mannraclurer 


Dublin ... 


3 


3 3 - 


4 10 - 


7 13 - 


Maxwell GaoU • 


MiUowner - 


Ballymena, co. Antrim 


4 


4 4 - 


5 6 6 


9 10 6 


William Qibons 


MUIowner - 


Ballymena, co. Antrim 


4 


4 4 - 


5 6 6 


9 10 6 


Stuart John Robinson 


Mlllownar . - - 


Cuilybackey, co. Aetrim 


4 


4 4 - 


5 0 6 


9 10 Q 


Abrebam Sbackleton - 


Mlllowner 


Dublin 


3 


a 3 - 


5 - - 


8 S - 


R. P. Cam 


Merchant - 


Manchester 


2 


2 5- 


2 14 - 


4 16 - 


J- M'Dertoot 


[ospector of Fisheries ■ 


Londonderry 


6 


& 5 - 


5 6 - 


10 13 - 


Edward Motes • 


Water Constable - 


Ballymena - - - 


7 


3 10 - 


4 6 - 


- 


William Petrie • 


Salmon Fishery Owner 


Sligo .... 


G 


0 6- 


6 16 - 


13 2 - 


K. L. Moore 


Salmon Fishery Owner 


Londoudeny 


10 


10 10 - 


5 14 6 


16 4 6 


Mr. Richard Foley - 


Salmon Fiehaiy Owner 


Lismore (Ireland) 


4 


1 4 4 - 


4 - - 


1 8 4 - 

1 


Mr. James O’Toole - 


Clril Engineer - 


Cork - - - - 


4 


12 18 - 


4 4 0 


16 16 6 


Mr. A. Moore Munn - 


Solicitor 


Londonderry 


3 


10 10 - 


5 10 6 


16 9 6 


Mr. James Perry 


Civil Engineer • 


Galwny 


a 


IB 18 - 


0 10 - 


25 9 - 


Sir Thomas Brndy -< 


Inspector of Salmon 
Pisbories. 


Dublin ... 


3 


3 3 - 


5 - C 


8 3 6 




Experitoeste carried ou 


in Ireland undei- special 


inctioa of the 


Treasury - 




30 IS 0 


Mr.JninesWocberapoon 


Millwriglit - 


Sligo .... 




2 - - 


3 13 9 


5 13 0 


Mr. George Poliexfen 


Millomiei- - 


Sligo .... 


4 


4 4 - 


6 17 1) 


i U 2 9 


Mr. Cbarlee James 
Wobb. 


Mlllownar - 


Bandatstown, co. An trim 


8 


8 8 - 


10 13 - 


' 19 1 - 


bB'. A. B. Wilson 


Engineer - 


Holywood, CO. Down • 


3 


6 6 - 


4 17 - 


1 11 3 - 


Mr. Alan Hornsby 


1 Inspeclor of FLsbsries - 


Dublin ... 


6 


0 G - 
TOT*t 


10 1 - 

- - - £. 


1 10 7 - 
j 305 16 - 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



PAGE 

Tuesdai/y 22nd March 1892. 

Mr. Charles James Webb - - - I 

Mr. John IMnsmore, jun. - - - 14 



Fridai/, 2bth March 1892. 



Mr. Lachlan Arthur - - - - 21 

Mr. Alexander Basil Wilson - - 22, 43 

Mr. Cornelius Cadle - - - - 29 

Mr. Maxwell Gault - - • - 34 

Mr. William Gihon - - - - 38 



PAGE 

Tuesday, \0tk May 1892. 



Mr. Richard Hassard . _ - . 165 

Mr. Richard Foley . - . . 179 

Mr. John McDonell . . . . 190 

Friday, 13?A May 1892. 

Mr. G. R. Bodmer .... 194 
Mr. R. L. Moore ----- 204 
Mr. James O’Toole - - - 206, 223 

Mr. James Patterson . . _ - 213 



Tuesday, 29tk March 1892. 
Mr. Stewart John Robinson • 

Mr. Abraham Shackleton 

Mr. R. P. Cai'se - - - - 

Mr. Charles James Webb 

Friday, April 1892. 
Mr. Thomas M'Dermott - 
Mr. Edward Moles - - - - 



44 ! Tuesday, \“th May 1892. 

' Mr. Alfred Moore Munn - - - 224 

33 I 

56 ' 

j Friday, 2Qth May 1892. 

j Mr. J ames Perry ----- 243 

59 I Mr. Willis Bund ----- 256 

73 j Mr. R. L. Moore ----- 259 



Tuesday, 5th April 1892. 

Mr. Edward Moles - - - - 81 

Fnday, 29M April 1892. 

Mr. T. G- Palmer Halletl - - - 96 

Monday, 2nd May 1892. 

Mr. Williara Petrie - - - - 118 

Colonel Edward Henry Cooper - - 125 

IMv. R. L. Moore - - - . . 132 

Friday, Qth May 1892. 

Mr. R. L. Moore - . - . . 142 

Mr. Richard Hassard - - - . I59 



Tuesday, 2Atk May 1892. 

Sir Thomas Brady ----- 260 

Friday, 2“th May 1892. 

Su- Thomas Bi-ady - - - - 290, 301 

Sir George T. Pollexfen - . . . 290 

Mr. James Wotherapoon - - - - 299 

Mr. Alexander Basil Wilson - 304 

Mr. James Webb ----- 39? 

Tuesday, Slfi' May 1892. 

Mr. Alan Hornsby ----- 313 
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( 1 ) 



MINUTES OP 



EVIDENCE. 



Tuesday^ 'Ilnd March 1892. 



MEMBKUS present; 



Mr. Cox. 

Sir Juhu Whittaker Ellis. 

Mr. Hayden. 

.Ml-. Macai-tney. 

Mr. O’NeUl. 

Sir JOHN WHITTAKER 



Mr. Pinkerton. 

Mr. T. \y. Russell. 
Mr. Seton-ICarr. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

Jlr. Hoziev. 

ELLIS, Bart., in the Chair. 



Mr. Charles James Webb, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Macartnei/. 

1. You reside at Randnlstown, do you not ? — 
Yes. 

2. You are a magistrate for the county. I be- 
lieve ? — I am. 

3. Do you carry on business there ? — I carry 
on business asa linen manufacturer and bleacher. 

4. What is the name of your firm ? — The Old 
Bleach Linen Company is the name of the firm I 
am connected with. 

5. How many years Imve.you been carrying on 
business there ? — About 28 years I have been 
tliere. 

6. You me also the Houorai-y Secretary of the 
County Antrim Mill-owners’ Association, are you 
not? — Yes, I am honorary secretary of that asso- 
ciation. 

7. I believe that association was founded in 
consequence of certain prosecutions which were 
commenced in the year 1889 ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

8. Against the mill-owners? — Yes. 

9. y\ao bv ? — By the Board of Coleraine Con- 
servators. 

Mr. Macartney. 

10. Some eight or nine or 10 of the principal 
mill-owners wei*e prosecuted, were they not r — 

Yet. 

11. Over and over again, repeatedly ? — I was 
prosecuted over and over again, and some of the 
others, I think, wei-e prosecuted once, and some 
of them on several occasions. 

12. The object of these prosecutions was to 
force the mill-owners to ])ut gratings at head and 
tail races, and wire nettings over the lattices in 
front of the turbine wheels. Is that a short way 
of putting it? — That does not cover it entirely. 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

13. Perhaps you will state it to the Committee 
in your own way? — What I was prosecuted for, 
and called ujion to erect, was a grating at the 
head race about half-a-mile from my wows. 

Chairman. 

14. At the head of the mill-race? — At the 
head of the mill-race. Also n netting at tbehead 
of the mill-race in front of the grating, or cover- 
in'! the grating, a grating at the tail-race and 
nettings before the two turbine wheels. 

Mr. Macartney. 

15. There being already there gratings? — 
There being already there gratings. 

16. Now previous to these prosecutions of the 
year 1889, had there been any attempt while 
yon were carrying on your business there, to 
your knowledge, to enforce the provisions of tlie 
Statutes for these particular purposes? — I re- 
member receiving a notice, I think it was about 
the year 1873, or somewhere about that time, 
directing that similar gratings and nettings 
should be erected. 

17. What was the result of that notice? — The 
inspectors called at my place. 

Chairman. 

18. The Inspectorof the Conservancy? — No; 
1 think it was tlie Inspectors from Dublin ; the 
Inspectors of Fisheries it must have been. I was 
not at home myself, but I know as a matter of 
fact they did coll. 

Mr. O'Neill 

19. Tliat was about 1673, you say? — I think 

A . so. 
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MINUTES OF EVIPENCE TAKEN RUFORE SEI-ECT COX MITTEE 



22 March 1S92.' 



:Mi-. Werh. 






Mr. 0'.lS^iU — continueil. 

so It wnr. {iftor ihit passing of the Act of IStSi). 
It was almut 1873, to the best of my recollection, 
but I cannot find uny record of it, as the notices 
were made verbally ly tlie local inspector. 

^li‘. M'lciirtui'i/. 

20. "Were any active steps token then? — Xo. 
The Ins|n.'ctor infurnied me that lie had decided 
it would injure the water power, anil they with- 
drew any notice they had given inc, ami other 
mill-owners up the river were treated with the 
same consideration. 

21. The Acts affecting the mill-owners in 
Connection xritli tlie fisheries arc, I helieve, .5 & 
6 Viet, c, 106, 2G & 27 Viet. c. J14, and 32 
& 33 Viet. e. !) ? — Yes. those are the Acts of 
1863 and 1869. 

22. How many mill-owners are there in the 
association ?— Our local association ? 

23. Yes, your local association .About 26. 

24. Their works me all situated on the River 
Main aud it.'i tributaries, are they not? — Yes. 

25. The River Main itself is a tributary of the 
River Rami, is it not 'J — Vcs. 

26. I believe you arc an angler yourself? — 
Yes, 1 used many n time to angle in the river, 
hut I hate uot latterly ; I have too much to 
attend to 5 hut I am an angler, and I iinderstancl 
the liabits of fish. 

27. You know that snlmou frequent the Main, 
do you not? — Yes. 

28. During the I'eriod you have carried on 
your business there, have von observed whether 
or not there liss been an increase or decrease in 
the fishing ? — Oertninly there ha.« been u decrease 
in the fishing and the angling. The angling is 
iiot ns good as it was 20 years ago. 

29. So, judging fiom iliat, at nil events you 
think there probably is a decrease ? — I think so ; 
I fancy there ia a decrease of fish. 

30. Can you suggest any reasons for that ? — 
Yes, I believe one reason undoubtedly is the 
growth of the Canadian weed which has destroyed 
fnlmnn fisheries. It has been gradually creeping 
up the river. It ia a weed that came over from 
Canada, and has got u]) the river and has de- 
stroyed the salmon fishing in other rivers. 

31. What is commonly called the American 
weed ? — Yes. 

32. That has increased enormously, has it 
not? — Yes, it has. Above my dam, for a mile 
up, there arc masses of it. It net^ the fish, and 
sometimes the fish ore found caught in it killed. 
It practically stops up rivers for the passage offish, 

33. That is one suggestion. Can you give us 
any other, with regard to iioaching, for instance? 
— Again, there is the xvhoiesale poachiug which 
is carried on along the whole length of the river 
owing to the neglect of the fishery authorities. 

34. Upon this point I believe you were very 
active in endeavouring to put down, some years 
ago, the poaching which took place?— Yes, 1 
always have been. I did far more than anyone 
else in the neighbourhood, or the official conser- 
vators themselves, to put a stop to illegal poaching. 

35. And in consequence you aroused the 
diblike of the gentlemen who carried nu those 
operations, and you had a portion of your mill 
burned down? — Yes, I had 2,000/. worth of my 
property burned down maliciously. 1, in con- 
junction with Sir Edward Harland, stopped up 



Mr. Mf’iartnci/ — continued, 
die net holes with concrete blocks on my properiy, 
which they were in the liahit of drugging, and the 
same night my premises were iimliciousiy se» on 
fire, fur which I recovered l,90D /, off the coiiuiy. 

36. Willi regard to the increase of pike in the 
Miiio, are you able to j-penk at all as to that? — 
Yes. Formerly there were no pike in the Main, 
it i.' now full of them. 

37. Of coiii-se thev are very destructive? — 
Yes. Then again, I ciiuiiot suy it of my own 
absolute knowledge, but (rum wIiaL I have been 
inlbruird by gentlemen connected with the 
fisheries, thei-e is a much iiuire cimiiilete system 
of engines for catrliiug the fioli ut tlie legitimate 
fisheries along the river. 1 am told that they catch 
a laiger number of fish than they ought to catch. 

38. At all events they are killing more salmon 
now than they killeil before ; you have heard 
that? — Yes; more in proportion to the siqqily. 
1 cannot say that of my own hnowieilgc. 

Mr. T. iP'.RusieU. 

39. You do uot know that of your own know- 
ledge? — Nu. 

Mr. Miicaifnry, 

40. Then with regard tufinx water, there has 
been of hi(e years a considerable increase m tlie 
growth of flax in die County Antrim. I believe? 
— 1 believe there has. 

41. In fact last year it stands at the head. It 
used to be fourth or fifth in order, but now it is 
at the liead ?— No doubt. 

42. And no doubt a certain amount of flax 
xvater is let off’ into the rivers ? — There is no 
doubt afiout if. It cannot be avoided. It may 
be mitigated, but it cannot be avoided. 

43. And it is well known tliat flax water is 
absolutely fatal to fish? — Yes. 

44. With regard to the result of the iirosecu- 
tion in your cases, you up|iealed. I believe, in 
the case brought against you in respect of the 
turbine? — Yee, I appealed in the Turbine 
Wheel Case. Shall I give you a statement in 
rei;ard to that ? 

4.5. No, we will take it shortly. You were 
successful in that appeal, were you not? — I 
appealed in regard to die first prosecution, which 
was under the 5 & 6 of I'ictoria. and then X did 
not carry out the n|)]>eal. I was prosecuted in 
October, and I paid the fine ]iut upon me in my 
own court where 1 sit, and then two prosecutions 
were issued against me in the bcgimiing of tiie 
year, culling upon me to put up these nettings 
and gratings. I explained to the inspector on 
several occasions who called tipcm me, that to 
put them up would absolutely cln,so my works 
and tlirow all my people out of employineur. and 
that there were no fiah being iiijureil wlmtcvcr. 

I infuniicd him of that fact, niul then I appcaleil to 
the chief inspectors for exemption in reg.ard to one 
pointou which they couldgive eiempiioii, and after 
I hud got their acknowledgineut, and while tiiey 
were examining into the miestion of whether ex- 
emptiou should be given, I had two more eriuiiiial 
prosecutions issued against me fur other dates, 
so that I think L had five, or nt least four, pro- 
secutions running at that time altogether. 1 was 
convicted again before tlie sessions; I brought 
up II Queen’s Counsel from Dublin ; i went to 
conaulcrubic e.xjiense to defend the matter, ami 
I then 
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Mr. Miicarfnit/ — coDtinuetl. 

I rliPij nppeftled (tivat was on tlie Turbine Wheel 
Ca^e) to the quarter seissiuns. 

46. Wliere you were succ- ssful, I believe ? — 
Wliere 1 was successful. 

47. ) oil were siiccesshil on the facts. TImt 
i.<5, the proseciiiion broke down on the facta ? — 
The prosecution broke down on llie facts; they 
could uot piTtre any injury to tiah. 

48. 'i'liey establisbed no case of injury to fish? 
— N(i. 

49. lu any of these cases, speaking generally, 
and [vatiing it to you an linnnriiry secretarv, jii-e 
you aware of the prosecution having established 
any injury to fish ? — I believe in all the prosecu- 
tions that occurred along the entire Icueth of our 
river there was not a single case iu wliich they 
attempted to prove injury to fish, or could 
prove it. 

30. You are putting it. rather stroiisier than I 
put it. us evidence given that there was in- 
jury. Did they establish it? — No, they did 
not. 

51. Have you yourself overseen any fish go 
into your turbine ? — Never ; and I believe it 
injures no fisli whatever. 

52. Have you found any fish in the tail-race? 
— No, never. 

53. You have had your turbine-wheel closely 
watched, have you not? — I have, and I placed a 
platform below both turblues while the prosecu- 
tions were jicndiug against me, and maintained 
it there six weeks, level with the water; and I 
called on the Conservators, or their chief inspec- 
tor, to place n man from morning to night, and to 
produce a single salmon fry or fish that vns in- 
jured, and they failed to do so, although they 
sent a man there to watch, and 1 ha<l it watched 
myself. Evidence was given on oath about it. 

54. There are about 30 mills in this district 
worked by water power, are there not? — Yea, 
fully 30 I should say. 

55. Speaking generally, how mnny hands do 
they employ, nbont ? — Tlicre may be more mills. 
If you take smaller mills, I ihinlc there are 40. 
They employ variously from 20 to 300 hands 
each. 

56. I mean how many hands nro there em- 
ployed altogether? — Between 2,000 and 3,000, 
roughly speaking. 

57. About 2,500 would be the number alto- 
gether, would it not? — Yea. 

58. That would represent a ])opulatiun of 
about 10,000 people or so depending ui>on the 
industry ? — I would say over 9,000 people. 

59. You yourself employ about 300 h.ands, do 
you not? — Ves, about 300 Iiands at full work. 

60. And there are other mills which employ 
over 200 you know ? — Yes, most of them are 
finishing and bleaching mills, where they do not 
employ a very large number of hands. 

61. Can you give the Committee any idea of 
the average power in, say, 10 or 12 of the largest 
mills? — I was looking iuto that, and I thinlc it 
would come to somewhere about 7lX) or 800 horse- 
power. 

62. That would be altogether; butwhat would 
be tlio average horse power in 10 or 12 of the 
largest mills?— I should think between 70 to lOO 
horse-power. I have over 100 horse-power, and 

0.80. 



Mr. Mucurtney — continued, 
another place I know has 160 horse-power, and 
some others have 30, and so on. 

63. Will you tell the Committee what ihe 
jwincipftl manufacture is whicli is carried on ? — 
There are two tweed nianufasturing mills or 
factories ; there are two linen manufactories tliat 
I know of; I do not think there arc more : and 
the rest are blcucliing and finishing mills. 

64. Linen finishing ;ind cotton finishing? — 
Yes, linen finishing and cotton finishing. Thev 
send goods across from Manchester, and finisli 
them there, .is well as linen from Belfast. 

65. There is one pretty large coi-n mill them, 
is there not?— Yes, there'is, which turns out a 
very large quantity. 

66. Taking some of the largest concerns, say 
10 or so, as to which, I think, you have made 
some inquiries, what is the value of the goods 
turned over in a year? — Over l,30f),(X10/. I am 
not speaking uf the corn milling, because that is 
a large thing, but sim]>ly speaking of the textile 
goods that go out of the country, and bring 
money in. 

07. You are confining yourself to 10 mills, you 
are not including the whole number?— No. 
Chuirman. 

68. Ten of the largest turn over l,.3ii0,000 7., 
you SUV ? — Yes. 

69. When you say “ turn over,’* 1 suppose 
finishing means sending in goods to be fiuislied, 
and turned out again ? — Yes. 

70. Do you mean tliat the value of those goods 
when finished is 1,3U0,(KX) /. ? — Yes, I do. 

71. So tliat they are not manufactured there? 
— A great m my are; for instance, I manufacture 
ail tiiy goods and bleach them myself and send 
thcDi to England and the United States. 

Mr. T. H’. Ru$iell. 

72. Do you count the value of die good.s that 
are sent from Manchester to be bleached ? — 
Yes, tliat is the value of the goods that passes 
through the mills. 

Mr. Macartney. 

73. I believe all these mills use turbines, ex- 
cept one? — Yes, they do. I should sav the 
actual goods in value would be about half tiint. 

74. Your turbine was about the second one 
which was put up in the river, was it not? — I 
believe it was. 

75- And you have been using it for how many 
years ? — Neuidy 14 yeai’s, 1 think. 

76. Will you explain to the Committee the 
particular advautages of the turbine iu your 
business? — The great advantages of the modem 
turbine, such os we have introduced, is this, 
tliat it gives an absolutely steady drive. I con- 
sider that it gives a steadier diivc than steam, it 
there is !iD even water supply, and it is the only 
hydraulic machine, or hydraulic motor, that ie 
suitable for tortile manufacturing. With the 
old water-wheel, which 1 attempted myself 
before I put up the turbines to carry on textile 
manufacturing, it was impossible to get this 
steadiness, or to get success at all. On the use of 
the turbine throughout the south and west of 
Ireland, 1 believe, depends the extension of the 
industries of Irelaud. I have proved, ae a 
A 2 matter 
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Mr. Mncurtnoj- continued, 
matter of fact, lliat it ia as suitable, or, 1 consider, 
more suitable, for textile mnnufacturinjj: than the 
steam-en^ziue. I have useil both the steam- 
engine, old water-wheel, and turbine wheel, in 
manuracturing linen gowls. 

77. In your opinion, could textile mnmit.nc- 
tui’ing, such as exists in your neighbourhood, be 
carried on without its use ? — Not successfully. 

78. The fact is to a certaiu cxiRut you compete 
with Belfast and the power looms, do you not? — 
Yes. 

79. And the turbine has enabled you to a 
great extent to do that? — With the turbine we 
can weave the very finest, goods, which you 
cannot do witliout a perfectly stetidy drive. At 
our places we weave the finest goods that come 
into the market, but we were totally unable todo 
so until n-e had the turbine wheels. Perhaps I 
might exiilaiii the way the steadiness of drive is 
affected by these nettings and close gratings. 
There is always, of course, a very considerable 
amount of fioating debrU coming down the river. 
There is also floating matter in our river from 
the scutch mills above, and leaves, and so forth. 
Those accumulate at these nettiugs or gratings, 
and although under certuiu uircumstances they 
cau be scraped off when they accumulate, in 
the meantinm they check the flow of water, and 
the turbine begins to go slower, or the wheel 
begins to go slower. 

Mr. T. n\ Resell 

80. Because the flow of water is impeded? — 
Because the flow of water is impeded. 

Mr. Macartney. 

81. Your liead-rnce is lialf-a-mile long, is it 
not? — It is. Those erections, for instance, tiuit 
I had to put up would have absolutely stopped 
three-fourths of my established water flow, lor 
which I was paying. Besides which, there was 
the accumulatiou of tlie floating debris and stuff 
that gathered upou it which would stop it 
altogether. 

82. There is a great deal of tlehris coming 
down the main, is tltere not? — A ireinemious 
amount. 1 have seen mills myse;f higher up 
which have been absolutely sto|)|ied, and tite 
hands all thrown out. 

83. The average length of most of the head- 
races is ha)f-a-mile, is it not? — Some arc con- 
siderably longer and some sliorter. 

84. You have now three lai-ge sluices at the 
head, have you not? — Yes. 

85. Even with no grating or lattice, or auv 
other artificial impediment in the water, have 
you ever seen the iiibike there chocked by debris 
coming down? — Yes, last winter; although the 
spaces are three feet wide it was completely 
stopped up without auy grating or netting of 
any description, aucl the mills thrown idle, owing 
to branches that caught the dilri-s, iuul it *ook 
us an hour, 1 suppose, to take the stuff out in 
front of the gates ; we took out about two cart- 
loads. 

Mr. T. ir. Russell, 

86. Then do I understand you have complied 
with the law? — No, I have not It was simply 
these head gates. The law required me io put 



Mr. T. Jf’. .Bwsse?/— continued, 
up a netting and a close gratius, but instead of 
that I liacl four gates across, of about 3 feet or 
E feet d inches wide, and it was this spocc of 
2 feet G inches which was jammed up and 
Etop^jed the water, witliout any nettings or 
gratings at all. That lias frequently occurred. 
Of course it is only when there are ti<iods on, 
and tlicre is high water in the winter time, that 
that is so. 

ill. Macartney. 

87. AVilh regard to the wire netting, what 
size are the meshes ? — ^TTiey have power under 
the Irish Act to force us to put any mesh. A 
IGth luosh, if they please. 

88. AVhat do they absolutely require? — The 
notice I got required |tlis of an inch. I ihink it 
was a before. 

89. That, of course, even without any accu- 
mulation of stuff, would almost immediately 
destroy your water power, would it not? — The 
series of nettings and gratings which 1 was 
required to put up would have reduced my 
water jiower by three-fourths. 

90. IndepeiiUent of any accumulation tliat 
had come down? — Yes; it would have closed 
my place, and deprived the people of employ- 
ment if 1 liad put them up. 

ilr. T. IK. Russell, 

91. To put it shortly, if you had complied 
with the liivv? — Yes. 

Mr. Cox. 

92. Is it the Local Board of Conservators, or 
the inspectors, who require this? — The local 
inspector summoned us, the official of ilie Con- 
servators. 

Mr. Macartney. 

93. The summonses were issued in the name 
of Edward Moiils, were they not? — They were 
issued in the name of MouU, the local inspector. 
They were not issued in the name of the in- 
spectors or in the mime of the Canaevvators, aud 
we could not for months ascertain who was pro- 
secuting vs, aud I did not know until the (lues- 
tion was put by counsel in court as to who we 
were being prosecuted by. 

94. Now you pay for the use of the water 
under a lease, do you not? — Yea; 1 pay a rent 
practically for the water power. 

95. And having acquired the use of the water 
by a payment of money, you find tliat the Con- 
servators have ste]>pcd in and, by acting under 
the provisions of these Statutes, pmctically de- 
prived you of the necessary power to carry on 
your work?— If I haa carried out the demands 
that were made it would have confiscated my 
property, aud, in fact, woulil have i-uined the 
village 1 live near. I could not have remained 
there, and would not have remained. 

96. I believe when you came to reside in 
Randalstown it was much smaller than it is now ? 
—Yes ; there was no work there at tliat time. 

97. There are absolutely no houses unoccupied 
there now, are there?— No; half the houses in 
the neighbourhood were emjily, and now we have 
not enough houses. 

98. lu fact thei-e is rather au extensive build- 
ing operation going to be carried out, is there 

not? 
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Mr. Macart)icy — contimied. 
not ?— Yes, I hope so ; the people have full em- 
ployment all round. 

yy. Your objection to the law as it stands is 
that it enables the Cunserv^aturs to call upon 
millowners to put up a combination of gratings 
and wire nettings which would absolutely close 
the works by depriving them of necessarj* water 
power, would it not? — Yes. 

Mr. T. W. Ru$srll. 

100. And not only that the law enables them 
to do that, but that they have required you to do 
it ? — Yes, they have required me to do it. 

Chairmon.'y I think we have bad it be- 
fore. The witness has said : " If I caiTy 
out the requisitions I could not carry on my 
business.” 

friiiiess.'^ ^’^es. 

Mr. Macartney. 

101. Your association, I think, also object to 
tlie fact that the Conservators are practically in- 
dependent of the Commissioners? — Yes; we 
consider that an evil. I think, from what I saw 
of Sir Tliomas Brady and Her -Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors, they were anxious to do what they could. 

Chairman. 

102. Do 1 understand the Conservators are 
distinct from the Government Inspectors; are 
these two bodies, a Board of Conservators and 
the Government Inspectors, apart from the Board 
of Conservators ; is that so? — Yes. 

103. And are these requisitions made by the 
Board of Conservators or tlic Inspectors? — 
These prosecutions do you mean ? 

104. Yes, the prosecutions or the notices that 
are served? — 1 believe they were direoiod by 
the Conservators, but, as I say, we did not know 
who were prosecuting us. We knew simply 
this luan Mouls. 

105. You had written notices served upon 
you, I understand? — Yes. 

106. Have you got one with you? — 1 think I 
can get you one. 

107. We should have liked an original notice? 
—I have a summons. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

108. Who U Edward Mouls?— He is the local 
inspector. He was a sub-constable, I think. I 
think they call him head water bailiff. 

Mr. T. W. Ruaaell. 

109. You stated, in reply to Mr. Macartney Lu 
one of your first answers, that your association 
was founded because of prorecutions commenced 
in 1889 by theBoard of Conservators ? — I did. 

110. Now, who is this Edward Mouls? — He is 
employed by the Board of Conservators, and is 
quite independent of the chief Inspectors. 

111. Of the chief Inspectors ol Fisheries? — 
Yes. 

112. It is clear then that the prosecutions have 
been by the Board of Conservators, and I gather 
that the man who signed the summonses was 
their agent? — It was not in their name tliat the 
prosecution was made \ I have here some of the 
summonses against myself. The point is this : 
I got my counsel to put that question to Mouls 
when in the witness box, aa to who directed him, 

0.80. 



Mr. T. W. Russell — continued, 
or under whose authority he was Iwiaging tlie 
prosecutions, because be was bringing them 
simply uurJer the criminal law. I could not give 
evidence, my mouth being cl osed as if I wei-e a 
crimina). He tbeu stated, in rejdy to my counsel, 
Mr. Dodd, that be was proceeding by order ol 
the Board of Conservators. 

C/iairmaii. 

113. What we should like to know is who 
served the notices upon you to put those gratings 
and nettings down r — JIouU. 

U4. The notices were served by Mouls? — 
Yes, all by Mouls. On that point, perhaps, I 
might just say this, that wimt we object to as 
millnwuei's or as joint-stock companies in sucb a 
case ns ours is this, that a fishery company, 
bringing very much iess wealth into the cuuutry 
than we bring into it, a private fishery company 
Ims practically the power of prosecuting and 
assailing us under the criiniual luw fur their 
benefit, assuming that it was for their benefit. 

Mr. ilinc/«r/»i<^. 

1 15. The fact of it is tliat the Board of Con- 
servutors (putting aside the (iiiestioii of any 
private company ) can call upon the millowners 
to erect at the millowners’ ex|)ense the gratings 
and wire nettings, the benefit resulting from 
which all goes to the interests of the Con- 
servators? — Assuming that tliere is any benefit. 

116. Whereas, in the case of salmon ladders 
which arc equally beneficial and equally neces- 
sary in salmon river's, the Conservators have 
never attempted to caiTv out the provisions of 
the Act, because they are called upon to pay for 
them tliPinselvea ; is not that so? — Yes, it is; I 
have seen that salmon in certain states of the 
river could not get up my weir at all. I have 
seen hundreds of them ti'ying to get up, and 
they could not. They should liave a ladder. 

117. But you have never been called upon by 
the Conservators to do tbut ? — No ; I would be 
quite prepared to put it up, but they have never 
called fur it. 

Chairman. 

HR. Would not it be to the interest of the 
fishery owner to do that; would he not put the 
ladder there? — The owner of the fishery and the 
Conservators are practically identical. It is the 
fishery owners that direct tlie Board of Con- 
servators, as they are Conservators themselves. 

119. Surely the fishery ownere would have 
sufficient interest in assisting the fish to mount 
the river, and therefore would put the ladder 
there, would they not? — But they have not 
done it; they would have lo paj.- for it tliemselves. 

120. What expense would it be to put up a 
fi.shery ladder? — In certain cases it would not be 
very much, but of course it would have to be 
very solid stonework. It would be of great 
nssiatanoe to the fish. They have them in some 
of the rivers, the Liffey, and so on. The esti- 
mated cost of putting up the erections which 
they called upon me to put up was somewhere 
about 1,400 f. It woiilu cost me 1,400/. out of 
my own pocket to put up those erections. A 
much smaller sum would put up the salmon 
ladder wliich would he of much greater service 
to the fish, but they would have to pay for it 
themselves. 

A 3 121. It 
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Chdirmun — continued. 

121. It has cost you that, do you say ? — No; it 
would have cost me in the first instance 1,400/. 
It is a very large body of water. 1 had the cost 
estimated by nn engineer. 

122. With regard to the Hill that has been 
referred to the Select ('.oinmittee. which you 
have in your hand, do you njiprove of the provi- 
sions contained in that Bill ? — Yes. 

123. 'the result of the 3rd Clause of the Bill, 
U carriefi, would be to leave the power of evemp- 
tioD applying to luillowiiers which is given in the 
76th si'ction of the Act .5 & 6 Viet., would it 
noiy — Originally the Iri.^h hnv was right, until 
tlie Act of 1869 was jmssecl. 

124. And you would be satisfied to »o back to 
the state of affairs in the Act of 5 & 6 Viet., 
with the ex«n[<tion to millowner-s iu the 76th 
clause, would you not? — Yes. 

120. That repealed (he clause u* to the tiiv- 
bine, and repeals tite clause which repealed the 
exen>}>tion ? — In other words we are satisfied to 
return to the iK»siciun of the law as under 5 & 6 

Viet. 

126. There is an exemption given where water 
is token for navigatiou, or as a moving power for 
machinery ? — Yes. 

127. 'liiat is repealed by the Act of 1869? — 
Yes. 

126. I should like this to be clear ; you ob- 
ject lo the costs of the works required by the 
Act being thrown on the ini'lowner, dt> you ? — 
Yes. 

129. And you say the cosw of the works to 
you would be 1,400/. altogether? — Yes. 

Mr. ir. RuHSi-n. 

130. Bui I thought you objected to the woi'ks 
altogether? — We objeerto the netting altogether; 
but under (the pvo|^H)se(l) Act, as I understand it, 
the Conservators nave the power of directing 

ratings to be put up for ihc protection of fish, 
ut tiiey must put them up at tneir own expense, 
and they must also, ns under the English Act, 
make a wider place, so os to give the same water 
passage, to give the original amount of water to 
tlie iiiill-owner. They mu.st not curtail his 
estjiblished water power for which he has to pay. 
Mr. G'Ncill. 

131. What work were you called upon to do 
which was estimated to cost 1,400 /.? — The put- 
ting up of tlie grating in front next the river 
main, sumewlierK about lo feet deep and of great 
width, also to put u(} the nettings, and then to 
make a very extensive structure in the toil race. 
In that case a building would be required.to sus- 
tain it. I thiuk it is 30 feet wide, and I would 
Imvc to sup])ort the grating and jiiit solid stone- 
work to build it njjon, besides a solid wall behind 
it to prevent the bank being swept away when 
the water rose, owing to the grating being choked 
with dkbrit. 

Mr. Mucartney. 

132. In fact, you had on engineer’s estimate 
as to that, had you not ? — Y'es, an engineer gave 
me a rough estimate of it. I think myself it 
would have cost more. I mean to say with the 
loss from stopping iny works it would have cost 
me more. 



•Mr. Macartiieij — continued. 

133. With regard to this Acl of 1869, you 
have referred to the Debates in Parliament, 1 be- 
lieve ? — Y'e?. 

134. And, us n matter of fact, that Act was 
introduced by the Law Officer fijv the Crown in 
Ireland as merely an Act to transfer fi-om the 
Couiinissioaers of Fisheries to the present In- 
spectors the powers that were then being exer- 
cised by the Commissioners, and not one single 
word was said witli regard to any other power? 
— No, the millowners were not aware it was 
being icpcalcd. It was tacked ou to a formal 
Act re()ea!iug the other Act passed througli 
I’nrllnment, without our knowing anything 
about it. 

Mr. TomUnaan. 

13j. ith reference to the deiria going down 
the river, I understand that it is chiefly in flood- 
time that you have this stoppage ? — Chiefly ; but 
tiiere is always a vast amount of dibria going 
down the rivei. Even when there is no flood ni 
all there is a vast amount flouting down the river. 

136. Apart from anv question of grating, is 
there much difference between the force of the 
stream in flood times than ordinary times? — Do 
you mean as to the power? 

137. Yes, ns to tnc power? — No. Of course, 
ill flood times there is ii surplus of water which we 
do not require. 

138. Y'ou can always command a sufficient 
amount of water to keep your turbine eoing ut 
proper strength, can you ? — Yes. 

139. Under all circumstances? — Yes, under 
all circumstances. 

140. Does the debria that float'* down your 
mill-rnce ever interfere with the working ofvour 
turbine? — Not to any "rent extent no", because 
1 have not put tlie gratings and nettings up. 

141. Bui if lliere are no gratings, the dthria 
would float down the mill-race till it came to your 
turbine, would it not?^Y*es. I have a grating 
ioimedintely before the turbine, but I have no 
netting. 

142. Does that grating ever become blocked? 
— \es, it does sometimes. 

143. And that interferes with the working, 
does it?— At the present time, even with that 
grating, which is a wide grating, I have some- 
times to put two men standing at each side when 
tliere is a vast amount of dihria coining down to 
clear it away. That is so especially when this 
American weed is breaking off at a certain season 
of the year. I have had to put a man stauding 
on each side to break it up, even with a wide 
grating. 

144. Supposing the grating was put at the head 
of the race instead oi there, would any greater 
amount of labour be required to clear it tlinn is 
required at your turbine ?— Of course it would; 
it is at _o much gi-eater distance from the works, 
and it is a thing which comes on suddenly. 

145. The fact of its being at a greater distance 
from the works would not increase the labour of 
keeping it clear, would it? — It would increase it 
in this way : the moment they find any effect an 
the jiower, as in the case I speak of when the 
American weed comes down, the man who is in- 
side calls one of his hands out and they just go 
out and clear it; they are close at hand. 

146. What 
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Mr. 7Wftn«on — coniimied. 

146. Wlmt would Lflppen to any fish that went 
down joui‘ mill-race : would they be stopped by 
vour grating or get into your turbine? — There 
is n bye-wnsh, and they can gel out it’ they like. 
They can swim out just ns they came in. They 
cnii go up the race and down the race as freely 
ns |K)Ssibie. 

147. Ls there room to puss your turbine vvith- 
out their being entangled in it? — Yes, ample 
room. 

Mr. ^iclon-Karr. 

148. Do you getthe wliolcofyour water supply 
from the River iUain? — Yes, nltogethev. 

149. You know it, I supi>ose, to be a river in 
which salmon breeds pretty extensively ? — 
Yes. 

150. It is a good salmon-hreedlog river, is it 
not? — Yes, I should tliink so. I tbiuk it is one 
of three rivers tliat supply the Unim. 

151. Is it the fact that during the months of 
March, April, and May the flow of water in the 
river is generdly less than nt any other time 
of the year? — It dejiends. For instance, taking 
this past March we have had very heavy floods 
in the river. 

152. I urn speaking generally ? — I eliould say 
that, perhaps, there is less water in the river than 
in the autumn. 

153. Ts it the fact, speaking generally, iuyour 
opinion, tliat the months of March, April, and 
May are the months in which there is less 
water? — I should uot say so. 

154. 'What are the months when there is less 
water? — 1 should say May, June, and July. 

155. During those months of March, April, 
and May, or May, June, and July, do you take 
almost the entire flow of the liver into your 
mill-race, except in the case of a flood or a fresh ? 
— I do, that 18 , in the daytime, not at night, 
uf course. It is flowing down the river at 
night. 

156. But while the mill id working you do? — 
Yes. 

157. Is there anything nt vour hend-i-ace to 
prevent salmon or other Ss\\ going in?— Nothing; 
never knew a salmon to be caught there ; they 1 
never do go in, 

158. Salmon fry go in, do they not? — Salmon 
frv, I should say, go in. 

*159. There is notliing there to jirevent it, is 
tliere? — No, they go in and go out. I believe 
it is ail absolute protection so far as the salmon 
fry are concerned when they arc small. 

160. What is a protection? — They are pro- 
tected, supposing tliey do go into the race, from 
the larger fish who remain in the Main river, the 
larger nah do uot go into the race at all. I have 
fished it over and over agtun myself, and I never 
Caught a sulinoa or a large trout in the mill-race, 
nor did anyone else, to my knowledge. 

161. And yet you say it takes the whole flow 
of the river nearly? — Yes, at limes when the 
water is low. 

162. I think you said it was Imlf-a-mile long? 
— Yes; perhaps not quite so much as that. 

163. How many turbines have you got? — I 
have two, two large ones. 

164. When the salmon fry go into your race, 
is there any way for them to come out except 
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Mr. Sft'in-Keirr — continued, 
going back against the stream or going down 
through tlie turbines? — There is .a bye-wash. 

165. Is it a place where the fry can get out, 
or do get out ? — I suppose they do. 

1 66. Do you know ? — I have no doubt they do; 
they either do that or thev go straight up and 
lines down by the river. They have both means 
of getting to the river freely, and they do un- 
doubtedly get to ihe river in that way, for they 
do not go through the turbine wheels. 

167. Quite so ; they do not go through the 
turbine wheels? — Not at all. 

168. You are quite certain about that? — 
Quite certain; I am certain there has never been 
any injured; we could not avoid geeitig them if 
there had been. For 14 years I have been there, 
and I could not avoiil seeing itif the fish had been 
injured. Neither 1 or the water-keepers ever 
saw any there. 

169. You mean they never saw the fish actually 
in the turbines? — I mean to say ibey never saw 
a dead fish having the appoaniiicc ofliaving been 
killed in the turbines. 

170. But supposing they went into the turbines 
and were killed, the water would carry them 
down below ; they might pass tlimiigli aud be 
killed without your seeing tiieni, might they not? 
— When we had tlie watch kept wdiich 1 have 
spoken of, they could not have pas^ed without 
being seen. It is an open question in my mind 
os to whether my turbines kill the fish at all, or 
whether they go through at all. Nobody ever 
saw them passing through it, and nobody ever 
saw them killed. 

171. Then you are prepared to state that the 
turhiuca do rot do as much injury to rlic fish as 
perhaps the fishery owners, are you?— Not so 
much as the fishorv owners think. 

172. That is your opinion? — It is; I think 
the fish probably killed by the mills is not. more 
thau erne for every thousand that are killed by 
poaching and otlicv things. 

173. You do not deny that it is quite posaiKle 
that fry might be killed in thofe turbines with- 
out your seeing them, do you? — I never heard 
of an authentic case, but I do not deny tliut it 
might be possible under certain couditiuns. 

174. What conditions? — Well, supposing there 
was a very rapid race carrying the fish irresistibly 
along beyond the power of the fish to swim 
against it, that might carry them into anything. 

175. Is yours a rapid race ? — No, it is not; it 
is a calm race. 

176. Yours is distinctly uot a rapid race ? — No. 
At the same time fish have such wonderful power 
of swimming i^ainst the current that it would 
require a very rapid race to carry them along ia 
such a way as to force them down there. 

177. Youare sjieaking about full-grown salmou, 
are you not? — les. 

178 That does not apply to fry ?—I am talk- 
ing either of salmon or fry. At the time the fry 
are descending the river they arc fair-sized fish, 
you know. 

179. Have you got any gratings at all in front 
of your turbines ? — Yea, 1 have gratings in front 
of the turbines. 

180. What is the distance between the bars? 
— One inch and three-quarters, 1 think it is. 

181. Why did you put them up? — To keep 

A 4 any 
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any floating sticks, or anything that may come 
down the river, from getting inio the turbine. 

182. What effect would sticks, or other 
floating matter, have on the turbines? — I 
cannot say from experience, except in one case, 
when a stick went intn the turbine and it was 
broken in two. 

183. The stick was broken; — Yea; it was 
something like a walking-stick, winch could not 
get through, and it was carried down. 

184. It h;ul no eflibet on the turbine? — Xo. 

185. Any ordinary floating sticks or floating 
matter would not affect the turbine, you any ? — 
I would not say tlut, becau.«e 1 have not h.id 
experience of it. 

186. Yuli do not give it the chance? — Xo. 

187. You keep those gratings there always to 
keep the flo-atiug matter out, do you? — Yes; of 
cotirrft every wheel of every description has a 
giatiiig; you must have a grating. .4 dead cow 
came do ' ii once, and if that had got in it would 
have 8to|ipcd it, no doubt. 

188. Haw many revolutions dues each of your 
turbines make iu the minute, going at the 
ordinary rate of speed ? — .About 7(i, I Uiink. 

189. 14iiji])0siiig some fry did go thvougli a 
turbine going at 70 revolutions a minute, what 
risk do you tliiuk the fry \v<mld run ? — 1 do not 
believe that it would hurt them. My impression 
is it would not hurt them, but, at the same time, 
I believe they do doi ge through it. 1 have 
watclied exceedingly closely, with the object of 
trying to a.«cevtmii' the facn of the case, the 
grating where they might go past, and I could 
see right do«u into the race, but I could see no 
fish passing in, 1 believe, simply from my 
knowledge of hydraulics and mechanics, that if 
they ua.'‘6cd through my turbine it would not 
injure them in the slightest, but, at the same 
lime, 1 believe they do not no through. In 
other woi-ds, n fish is a very timid sort of tiring, 
and _ the very vibration of the wheel and tlie 
gratings p.ml the structure is sufticicni to keep a 
fish from going through an artificial structure of 
that sort if it can av«>id it, and if there is no 
occasion for it to go through it, and 1 believe 
they do not go through it at all. 

190. I want to get your answer quite clearly 
about the fiah swiiimiing agiun“t the water. In 
your Opinion, you tlri.,k die fry could perfectly 
easily, having come down the nice near to your 
turbine, swim hack again up the river ? — Yes, 
easily. 

191. That is your opinion ? — Yes. 

192. Can you tell the Committee what is the 
difference between latticing andgratinos? — Yes; 
a grating runs longirudinally with lars^ so. That, 
for instance, is tlie structure of grating 1 have at 
tbc present time Wit/icsx described to the 
Coipmiitec). It U on a slope, and a lattichi"- jg 
simply a netw'ork with small apertures. ° 

193. Wlmt material is it made of? — It is made 
of wire. 

Mr. T. W. R„s$cH. 

194. It is anotlier name for netting?— Ycg. 

Jlr. Seton-Karr, 

195. la it the same as you referred to os 
netting just now ? — Yes ; I think in one place it 
is> called lattice, and in another place it is called 
netting. 



Mr. Heton-Karr — continued. 

196. Supposing latticing of proper diineusions 
to prevent fry going down were erected in front 
of your turbine, would it, in your opinion, affect 
the working power of your machinery ? — It 
would close it at once; it has been absolutely 
tested. 

197. Do you know of any mill which has had 
netting or latticing erected at any time during 
the last two years? — I do ; 1 know several. 

198. ■\YiU you mention a case ? — Yes; I ctn 
mention the case of a mill a little higher up than 
my place, belonging to Mr. Arthur, a bleacher 
and manufacturer. 

109. "What is the name of the mill? — Arthur 
and Company. 

200. Is that on the River Main ? — It is on a 
tributary. 

2U1. Have they had latticing or netting 
erected ? — They were forced to put up thie 
latticing before their turbine wheels last year, 

202. \Vhat is tlie result, or what was tlie 
result? — The result was that, on letting tlie water 
in nfter they had put them up, in 20 minutes 
their place was stopped. 

203. TYhat has happened since at that mill ? — 
What ha? happened is this: they have taken 
them out and they keep them there; they have 
a watch kept on the inspectors, and as soou as 
they come round they put them up; they have 
them fixed in slides, they slip them in, let them 
sec them, and as soon as their backs arc turned 
they pull them out again. Mr. Arthur told me 
that himself, when I saw them lying there. He 
said that was the only way lie could carry on Iris 
Inisitiess. 

204. The iiispectorsdonot knowanytliingabout 
that, I suppose? — ! do not know; that is so, at 
any rate. 

205. The result is, the mill is kept going by 
those means ? — That is so. 

206. And could not be kept going otherwise, 
you say ? — It could not. 

207. Do yon know of any other mill that has 
had to cease working solely on account of lattices 
or netting? — Yes, 1 have heard of others that 
had to stop in the same way. 

208. A\ ould you mind mentioning another 
cane, as this, is rather an important point?— I 
think some of the gentlemen will bo here before 
you. 

209. I mean from your own knowledge?— 
From my own knowledge; places I have seen 
and examined myself, do you mean? 

210. Yes? — At Mr. Carse’s place at Moor- 
fields they were forced to put them in, and they 
had to do the same thing, and a number of 
otliers. 

211. Did they stop working in consequence ? — 
Yes ; he said tbeir place stopped. 

212. What have they done; have they stopped 
the m.ll or practised the same deception, shall 1 
call it, on ilie inspectors?— He chucked the thing 
out, ami had it out when I called there. 1 
rather think that he told the fishery inspectors 
that they might do what they liked, and pi-ose- 
cutc him os much ns they liked. 

213. And he refused to keep the netting there? 
— Yes, 

214. Aud what happened ? — I think that was 
last ye.ar, and tliere has been nothing further 
done since. 

215. And 
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Jlr. Se(vn-Karr, continued. 

21 j. And the mill has gone on working? — 
Tcs : I am n-a quite ccrtdio whether he has put 
it down when the iuspectur comes round; ntsome 
of the other mills they do ; but I ratlier think 
he tiild me in his case that he chucked the thing 
out when he fouml he could not carry ou the 
work. 

216. You are speaking of your own know- 
ledge, me you'-” — I am siieokiog of what he told 
me, standing by the mill, and showing me the 
nettings and things. 

217. The mill is working now, is it? — Yes, 
but without the netting. I was there ou Wed- 
nesday last. 

2 IS. The mill has never been stopped, has it? 
— It was stopped when they put it iu first, but 
not since. 

219. Do you tliiiik that not cleaning tlte lattices 
has anything to do with preventing the flow of 
water? — They cannot clean them ; it would take 
a length of time cleaning them ; and in the meau- 
time your place is standing idle, and before it 
comes to that, especially where it is a matter of 
textile manufacturing Mich as my place, the power 
is slowing off as this lattice is being covered with 
leaves. The speed is being altered inside the 
works, and in textile manufacturing you must 
keep the speed at an absolutely certain stroke. 
All the looms have to be set working at a certain 
speed. My looms, for instance, if by any chance 
they went at five strokes more a minute, would 
stop working. The shuttles have to be set at a 
certain streugth to what is called a pick, and if 
they begin to work slower and not get across in 
time, the looms are stopped 

Mr. T. W. Russell 

220. Your opinion practically amounts to this, 
that ihe lattices erected before the turbines would 
destroy the advantage that arises from the tur- 
bines ? — Absolutely. 

Mr. Scion- Karr. 

221. Do you know the Li«nafillan Bleaching 
Company’s works? — I do. 

222. 'they are large works, are they not? — 
They are. 

223. And they have a very large turbine there, 
I believe ? — They have, I believe. 

224. Are you aware that tliey have a per- 
forated iron plate iiermanently secured right 
across in front of their turbine, the perforated 
holes of which do not exceed half an inch iu 
diameter ? — 1 never saw tins perforated thing. 
1 think 1 understand what it is though. It is a 
sort of cnsi-ii'on thing on a level. It is a very 
expensive and complicated siructurc. 

225. Have you seen it?— I have seen one 
similar, and I know their place perfectly well. 

226. You are aware they have got that, are 
you? — I know it. In fact they have one of the 
old-fasliiuued turbines there, and they have a 
great deal of trouble with it owing to the 
stoppage,! understand. 

227. Can you explaiu buwitis,iQ face of what 
you liuve said, that they work this turbine of 
theirs with this perforated iron plate iu front of 
it without stopping? — It is a totally different 
thing from the lattice, an absolutely different 
structure. It is not directly in front of it. At 
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Mr. Setun-Kurr — coiiiiuued. 
least I have seen one similar to that iron pl.ite, 
and it is a totally diftereni thing a.ltogether. with 
a much wider opening. 

228. Would yon ohject to have such a per- 
forated iron plate in front of \our turbine? — 
Yes; it would not work ; it would have tlie same 
effect to a lesser extent. 

229. Will you e.x])Uin to the Committee how 
it is that iu the ease of those works the working 
of iheir turbine i.-s not interfered with by the 
existence of this jilate ? — If is interfered with, it 
checks their speed, atid they sumetimes have a 
great deal of trouble with it, their foreman told 
me ; besides it is not a textile inannfartorv. For 
instance, supposing their speed slows off. it is not 
the same thing as it U to a mamifiiciurer, tl erc- 
fore it wonUI noi affect them in the same way, 
even assuming it was sn, but I know it affects 
them very much. The reason I say I know 
what it is is that a great many years ago I had 
a turbine of that dcscriiirion, and had agreat deal 
of trouble with if myeelf. 

230. You would strongly object to have such 
a perfomted plate, you say ? — .Ye.s ; I fried it 
before I put up my turbines here, and we tried 
to drive looms with it, hut we had terrible 
trouble. 

231. How would it affect your turbine In 
the same way. We hud constantly to stop, some- 
times three or four limes, between meal-hours to 
clear it, and iu that case all the looms of the 
whole factory were stopped, and we had to lower 
the water and deal- this cast-iron jilate arninge- 
meut, such os there is at Lisimfillan. Tlia: was 
at a factory in county Armagh which I had. 

232. Do you know Fenoghv Works? — 1 do. 

233. Is it a fact that they have had gratings 
and nettings erected there continually ?— Yea, I 
believe they have. 

234. Have those works ever been stopped on 
account of the gratings and nettings erectetl ? — I 
saw them, and they had not the nettings in at alL 
1 called twice and they Imd not them in. 

235. You cannot say if they have been 
stopped? — Yes, I can. The man told me they 
had the greatest ditflculty in working them, and 
he said when be did work he had the netting 
fixed on a slide, and arranged so os to keep it 
open at the bottom. It ap[>eared to be In its 
place, but the water was coing in underneath, 
and that was the only way fliey could manage. 

236. D'>es that describe tlie state of things 
going on there n«)W? — As a matter of fact, now, 
he has not it iu at all, but he said that lost year 
he worked it in that way. 

237. He has no netting, do you mean, or no 
grating? — No. Me has gratings, of course, ns 
I have. 

238. But the netting is taken away, you say ? 
— Yes. He found it stopped his place again and 
again, and he then worked it for a length of time 
by keeping it open underneath the water ns if it 
were down, but the water was pa-sing underneath 
instead of passing through the netting. 

239. And the inspector p.'tssed it in that con- 
dition, did he ? — Yes, the inspector passed it in 
that condition. 

240. What length of time had he the nettings 
]>laced in that position in front of his turbine? — 
1 do not know exactly how long. 

B 241. HU 
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Mr. tSeUm-Kurr — continued. 

241. His works were never stopped, were thev? 
— 1 am sure they werefnnn wluU l>e said. It 

the only way they tvcre able to carry on 
iheir work. 

242. Is it the fact that none of the niillowners 
using tnrliinesin that district made any coinphunts 
about these gratings until you called n meeting ? 
— Yes ; they apjiealed the case from one court 
to another. 

243. The complaints did not originate at the 
meeting yon called? — Ni>: that was before I 
called a meeting at all. They were brought up 
twice to the Court of Queen's Bench, and war- 
rants of di.stress were issued against them. That 
wa« before 1 had anything to do with it, in fact 
before 1 was prosecuted myself. 

244. I w.-iiit to nsk you plainly, is there any 
compromise in the wiiy of grniings or nettings 
which you a? n millowner could suggest, which 
would possibly satisfy the requirements of the 
fishorv owners? — As I mulerstaud it, I would 
give the fiffhery authorities the right, if they 
claim the ncec-'sity, of putting up these m-atings, 
but that they should put them up at their own 
cost, aud that wc should have some provision, as 
ill tlie English law, that they shall not be 
allowed to interfere with the power for working 
the machinery. That is really a compromise, 
aud it gives us tiie protection which we, in 
justice, have a right to look for. 

24o. I iinderstaud your evidence amounts to 
this, that the gratings nn<l lattices which the 
Ji.<hery owners want in front of your turbines 
have the efl'ect of stopping your works? — Yes, 
decidedly. 

246. Is there any other grating or netting 
wliicli would in the wuy of Compromise meet 
both your views and the views of the fishery 
owners; a grating which would to some extent 
keep out the fry, and yet, ou the other hand, 
wouid not interfere seriously with the running ol 
your works? — The difficulty 1 have in dealing 
with it is this, that 1 do iiot believe the fish get 
into the turbines at all. 

247. That is a matter of opinion ? — IVhat is 
the use of putting up a thing like that where 
the fish arc to uo extent injured, and where the 
fishery authorities themselves, after looking for 
six weeks, could not find uny injured. I put 
plalfonns for them there, nml asked them to pro- 
duce the fish that were injured, but they could 
not produce any. Ko one ever saw an injured 
fish there, and why should anything be put up at 
all. 

248. I Ain asking you if there is any kind of 
grating which you could possibly consent to ? — 
The grating we have at tlie present time, alj 
OT an iiicli grating. Is a very considerable pnv 
tection, winch would prevent any salmon or any- 
thing of the sort going into the wheel. 

249. But it would not prevent fry goingin ? — 
2fo. If you take a very small fry, of coui'se, it 
requires the netting to stop it. 

250. Tlien do I understand your position to be 
this, that if the fry come down the mill-race and 
get into the turbine they must take their chance, 
aud you object to any netting to keep them out? 
— I think that is the [[xisition. 

251. That is your position ? — Yes. 



Jlr. SWon-A’i/rr— continued. 

2.v2. And you cannot vary from it ? — I believe 
the fry are not injured to any extent at all, but 
it is a question of destroying the mill-power, 
and the prospect of opening out our industries 
throughout Ireland, and opening out our water- 

r lower. If that were insisted on it would absn- 
iiiely put a stop to everything. That is really 
the po^ition, and I do not think I could nut it in 
any other way. Then, of course, on the other 
side, it may be a secondary thing. I believe the 
injury to fish is nothing, except uuder the 
circumstauces which I spoke of, where there 
was a very rapid current driving them into 
a small turbine, they would be injured. I can 
conceive in my mind that case, but I know of 
no case. 

253. You reidlv honestly believe that the fry 
if they go into the turbine are not injured? — 

I do. I tried to drive some through my turbine 
for an experiment in connection with this mattei", 
and they would not go into it ; they swam 
away. 

254. How did you try to drive them in? — 
"With trout in the front, and we could not get 
them in. I wanted to experiment to see wliiit 
tlie effect was. I believe it would not do them 
the slightest injury. 

25d. Of course you are aware it is only for 
certain montlia in the year that the da'n>;er 
(assuming it is a danger) to fry would be present. 
Would you consent to have gratings for a period 
of the year in front of your turbine? — Nettings, 
you mean. 

256. Yes, nettings?— No; that is really the 
point. 

257. At no time of the year ? — No, at n'^ time 
of llie year. Any time of the year would destroy 
us. 

258. Would you object to give the inspectove 
of Irish fisheries the power, if they tliought it 
necessary, of giving such protection at such 
periods, and at such places, to the fishery owners 
as they might from time lo time think necessary ? 
— Do you menu leaving the law as it is, but giving 
the inspector absolute power? 

259. Yes ? — I do not think that that would be 
satisfactorj', because we would have no statutory 
protection for our property. Tens of thousands, 
and in some cases sixties of thousands, of pounds’ 
worth of property would have no statutory pro- 
tection. Property might be destroyed hy the 
law being put into force, and by the chief 
inspectors saying, “You must do this." We 
want statutory protection in Ireland for our 
property, as you have in England. 

260. Do you mean to say you have no con- 
fidence in the fishery inspectors ? — I do not say 
that at all. I think they did their best lo 
mitigate any difficulties. 

261. I mean with regal'd to protecting your 
interests? — No; I look for the protection ot the 
law for ray interests. 

262. Then you would oppose discretion being 

f iveu to the inspectors of the Irish fisheries ? — 
do not tliiuk it would meet the point. We 
would not be in as bad a position as we arc in 
the hands of the conservators, but we look (or 
statutory protection. 

963. What 
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Mr. Webb. 



\^Contiuued. 



Chairman. 

263. Wh.'it I wnderstand yon, Mr. Webb, to 
?ay is that you ol'ject to all gratings altogether 1 
— ^o, but to all QCttings. 

Mr. SetoJi-Kurr. 

264. Are bucket wheels or turbines the most 
likely to be destructive to salmon or salmoa fry ? 
— I have had both, and J have both at tlie 
present time, and neither of them, in my opinion, 
hurt them at all. 

263. Which is the best for your work, the turbine 
or the bucket wheel? — Of course the turbine. 

I have a bucket wheel working at some finishing 
works, and there the steady drive is not of the 
same necessity, and therefore I use the old 
breast wheel that was there originally ; it is suit' 
able for that. 

266. I suppose the miller, as a rule, has 
adopted the turbine for his owu advantage ? — 
He lies adopted it in the textile manufacture, 
becatise it is the only drive that is suitable for 
nmnufacturing, and which has led to the excen> 
sion of lextile manufacture in different parts of 
Ireland. They are using it, I kuow, near 
Dublin and other places, where they applied to 
me in connection with its working wbcu erecting 
turbines. 

267. To return for one moment to the fry, 
you bave often seen them outside your turbine 
wheels, have you uot? — Yes; I have seeu the 
fry in all parts of the river. 

266. How close have you seen them come to 
the turbine wheel of their own accord ? — t can- 
not say that I ever saw them close to theturbiue 
wheel, and I uinnot say that I ever saw tliem in 
the race, but I believe they have been there. I 
am sure they are there. It is a deep race, you 
know; I suppose eight or nine feet deep; it is 
like a canal. 

269. Salmon fry are very easily seen when the 
water is clear, are they not? — Yes. In fishing 
for trout the salmon fry sometimes take tlie fly 
instead. 

270. You said just now you had not seen them 
in your race at all 1 — No, 1 never saw them. 

271. But you believe tiiey come there? — Yes, 
I believe they do. I am sure they do. I take it 
that wherever trout can come they can come. 

272. Would you consent or be willing to go 
back to bucket wheels in order to escape the 
obligation of putting up the net ? — No, I should 
not ; it would be like going back to wagons in- 
stead of railways throughout England. That 
would hardly do. 

273. Have you complied with the provisions of 
the 30th section of 26 & 27 Viet. c. 1 L4, in respect 
of your turbines ? — That is what you are speak- 
ing of, the nettings. 

274-. Yes. I want you to answer the ques- 
tion? — No, I have not; I declined to comply 
with it. 

275. You declined to do so ? — Yes, I declined 
to do so. I told them when their penalties 
amounted to a thousand a yeur I migut think 
of it. 

Mr. T. W. Ruiull. 

276. Have you any knowledge of the English 
law upon this subject? — Yes; I have this know- 
ledge, that millowners are absolutely protected 
under the English law from the effective power 
of their machinery being injured by any gratings 

0.80. 



Mr. T. fV. Russell — continued, 
being put up bytlic fi.'iliery authorities. They 
have nbsoliue statutory |n-otectit)U. 

277. That is to say, if your mills were on an 
Englisli salmon river insteiul of upon an Irish 
one, the law would not compel you to put up 
these “Taliiigs, or these nettings? — It would not 
compel me to put up gracing.^ or nettings, or the 
nettings ai all. They have no power under xhe 
English law to compel the nettings. They have 
power to order (he gratings, but they must be 
nut up at the cost uf tlie interest that is benefiterl, 

1 unilcrstand, and tliey must also maintain tho 
full water supply to ihe ruillowner, and that is 
all ue ask. 

276. M'ho are these conservators? — Any 
magistrate living along a river who takes out a 
salmon license muy be a conservator. It 1 took 
out !i salmon license 1 would be a cunservutor. 
There lu-e also con-ervators elected by the license 
holders of the district. 

279. They have property rights in the river, 
have they? — Yes, they bave paoperiy rights, and 
those who hold the fisheries, fur instance, the 
proprietors of tlie Buun Fisheries and so on 
along there, who have a pceuniarr interest in the 
salmon fishery, are practically, 1 understnod, the 
leaders of the matter in regard to the prosecutions. 

260. You do not deny tlieir property rights f — 
No. 

261. Your case and the case of the millowners 
is this, that these rights, perfectly legal rights, 
are in conflict with tlie general good? — Ye.s. 

262. And you believe tho general good ought 
to prevail over these rights ? — Yes, decidedly. 

283. Of course you know what that carries 
with it in this country ? — Yes. My answer to 
your last question does not convey what I 
intended • By property rights I thouglit you 
meant simply their rights of holding property. 

I say that luy mill does uot interfere with 
any property rights which the fishery proprietors 
or the conservators have in the fishing. 

284. That is another answer altogether. Your 
case now is that, whilst admitting these property 
rights, you deny that they are Loterfered with by 
your inucliinery or by the machinery of the mill- 
owners? — I do. 

263. As regards the gratieg that you have 
before your turbine, are you under tlie necessity 
of cleaning that out at any time? — Occasionally. 
For instance, when there is this American weed 
coming down the river, and also when floating 
material comes down from the scutch mills, we 
have sometimes to put a man there coustautly 
keeping it clear. 

266. Then do 1 understand you to say that, 
whilst It is possible to keep a grating like that 
clear without injuring the driving of the turbine, 
it would not be possible to keep a netting clear 
in the same w.xy ? — No; that is the position, 
but the grating must be close to the works aud 
under constant supervision. 

Mr. O'Neill. 

287. You aay you object entirely to putting up 
the netting? — Yes. 

288. But not entirely to putting up a grating? 
— No, not before the wheeL As a matter of fact 
we have always maintained a grating before the 
wheel. 

269, Is your reason for objecting to me netting 
that it is more liable to catch the debris ? — Y es. 

B 2 290. Would 
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Mr. Wedb. 



l^Contiiiiierl, 



Mr. O'XeiU — continueil . 

290. "Would the netting interfere with the 
power of tlie water if it were not choked up 
dt.hris — Yes, very considerably. In my case it 
would reduce the water flow to about oue-lialf. 

291. Without any obstruction at all? — With- 
out uuy obstruction at all- The structure before 
the turbine wheel wliich I was called upon to put 
up Would reduce it one-half. 

292. Do you not know it is absolutely im|>os- 
siblc, if uny damage was done to the fry, that it 
could be (lone witnout the knowledge of every- 
body about there? — 1 believe it would be abso- 
lutely impossible. Peo]ile living along the banka 
ami seeing the riverfrom tnorniug to night have 
never seen a fish injured. 

292. You say you have never seen any fry in 
the tail race? — No, I never lime. 

294. You have seen trout but no salmon fry ? 
— Yes. 

292. But you have ii-en a great many In the 
river below where the tail race runs into it ? — 
Yes. 

296. And did you ever hear or ever observe 
that any of these fry appeai'ed to liave been 
damaged ? — bio. 

297. If there had been any quantity of them 
damaged they must have been seen, must they 
not ? — They must have been ; as a matter of fact 
they are not damaged at all. 

Mr. i^inherton. 

298. How many scutch mills are there above 
you?— 1 have uol counted the scutch mills, but 
there are a vast miniber. 

299. Have you 10?- If you deal with the 
email tributaries, yes. I have uot counted the 
flax mills myself, but I should say there me pro- 
bably 30 or 40 flax mille. on the tributaries of 
the river that are driven by the water passing 
down the Main; I should say 40 at least, but I 
have not taken them into account in any account 
I have given. 

Chairman. 

300. On the Kiver Main, do you mean ? — Some 
are on the Biver Main, but most of them are on 
email streams that run into the Main that I have 
not taken any account of. 

Ml'. Binherton. 

301. A question ivas asked you whether you 
were prepared to accept any modifit-atiou of the 
prcfcut netting ; now, is it possible, in vonr 
Opinion, to construci any netting that this refuse 
from flux mills would uot stop up? — I believe it 
is absolutely ini|iossible. 

302. In order to prnlect your turbine wheel 
ou are compelled, without any outside influence 
ciug exercised, to erect a grating to guard your 

own turbine, are you not ? — Yes. 

303. And I suppose tlie safeguard that prevents 
small bits of sticks and things of that kind going 
dowu to the turbine wheel would be an ample 
protection for keeping out fry? — 1 believe it 
would. I believe tue try will not pass between 
a grating at all. 1 believe if it was three inches 
wide tliey would not pass between it. It is the 
vibmtioii^of the grating that keeps them from it. 

304. You gave an answer just now which I 
did not undeistaud •, you said the fry coming 



Mr. Finkerton — continued, 
down your middle race were protected ?—Ir was 
a protection, I believe I said. 

30.5. But how cau that be if tliev are bound to 
swim buck again into the river? — ^Vhat I meant 
to convey w.is this, and 1 was simply repeating 
the statement of a more experienced flstierniuu 
than I am. He said that out in the open river 
the large fish prey upon tlie small flsh ; even the 
salmon themselves eat their own young. Tlien 
there is the pike and another very large flsti which 
we have tl.ere. which 1 have caught myself with 
a fly up to 24 lbs. weight. ’I ney are out in 
the ojicn river; ritey do not go into the race, iind, 
therefore, if the salmon fry did come into the race 
they would bo absolutely protected from the large 
fish. 

30C. There is no ilKHciilty iu the fry passing 
up and down? — Nut tlie slightest, 'lliey cun 
swim about there ns iu an open (lond. 

307. Krec supposing they did require to go up 
your mill race, you stop working at night, do you 
no: ? — Yes. 

308. And a greater measure of protection would 
be nObrded to the fry under those circumstances f 
— Yes. 

309. With regard to tliis question of vested 
interest, I think you arc not prepared to admit 
that any proiierty is injured by this failure to 
erect nettings? — I believe not on our river. 

310. You are perfectly willing, if the channels 
are ma<le wider, that the conservators should 
have power to make gratings at their own 
cost, are you not ? — Yes, if they do so at their 
own expense and give ua our water supply. 

Mr. Cox. 

311. You stated, in reply lo Mr. O’Neill, that 
the netting would reduce your water power by 
half if it were put U|>? — I stated that the netting 
before the turbine wheel would ; then I stated 
that at the mouih, where I was i-equired to put 
up netting, it would reduce the water one-half; so 
that actually the entire structures they called upon 
me to erect and prosecuted me about would have 
only given me a quarter of my original water 
power. 

312. Could that be remedied by widening the 
course or channel, if the conservators put up the 
uettiug themselves? — No, it would not in regard 
to the netting. The netting is the most imprac- 
ticable thing and caunot be worked at all. 

31.3. T'hen, whether they are wilHngtoput up 
the netting or not, no nmtter how it is worked, it 
will materially interfere with your mill, in your 
opinion ? — It w ould destroy my works. 

314. You stated some time ago that Kandals- 
town Lad improved iu wealth and prcsperity very 
much ? — Yes. 

315. And if these nettings were put up it 
would materially interfere with the prosiierity of 
the place ?— It would close my works, and 
deprive the people there of ctnploynient ; it would 
absolutely close tlie place. I would not stay 
there for 12 months. I could not carry on my 
business there. 

316. Of course that is by depriving you of the 
use of the turbine ?— Yes. that is the ground. 
It is the water power there that induces ihe 
manufacturer to start in a country district, and 
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Ml-. 'Webb. 



^ Couivtned. 



Mr. Cox — coiitiniiecl. 

i t U tlie snme thouglivut all IrclaDcl, wlicrc 
tliey have a good water power. They may make a 
centre of industry where they have those advan- 
tages, whereas if these advantages are taken 
away tliere is uo lio|ie of developing the power at 
all. 

817. You have stated that turbines are superior 
to steam power 1 consider tliai you get ii 
steadier drive, for I have driven with steam 
engines and with the turbincwheel,and I consider 
the latter steadier. 

318. I think I heju-d you state (I am not 
quite sure whether it i« the fact or not) that the 
Conservutoi-8 are not under the direction or 
control of the Fisheries Commissioners; is that 
BO? — T helitiv<) tliat is the Irish law, and I have 
studied it pretty closely. 

319. Do you as a fisherman, apart altngethev 
from a manufacturer, think it desirable that 
the Conservators sliould be iinder the direct 
control or some conti-ol on the pnrt of the 
Fishery Commissioners? — I think they should 
be under the control of some one. I think they 
should be under the control of the law itself, and 
if the law were right thou it would make very 
lUtlo difference. 

Mr. Seton-Ktirr- 

320- Do you know the Zion Mills? — I know 
Messrs. Herdman, of the Zion Mills, very well, 
and I have seen their mills, but I do not know 
anything about them ; that is to say, 1 never saw 
their power. 

321. Are they near you? — No, they are 
not- 

322. You know the mills? — Yes. 

323. Do ytru know, as a fact, tliat they 
refused to adopt turbine wheels?— No, I do 
not. 

.324. You do not know that ? — No; I am sur- 
prised to hear it, if it is the case. 

Mr. MacaTtnet/. 

323. M hat maaufnctuiang process do they 
carry on there? — Spinning. 

326. They are spinners entirely, are they? — 
Yes. 

327. Totally different altogether from the oia- 
nufacluring process which carried on by you? 
— Yes. 

Mr. Selnn-K/irr. 

328. They want the same kind of machinery, 
practically, as you do, do they not ; I only ask 
for information? — 1 am not a spinner myself, I 
am a manufacturer and a bleacher, hut 1 do not 
think it is at all of the same importance. 

329. Their requirements are not the same as 
yours, you think? — I think not. 

Mr. Cox. 

.330. You do a much finer class of work, do 
you not? — You see they are spinners and we are 
manufacturers; we makcat our place the highest 
class goods, I suppose, that are made in the 
Unitecl Kingdom, and we would never be able to 
do it without the turbine wheel. 

Mr. Srlun-Karr. 

331. 1 want to ask one more question about 
the fry; you say the fry have not gone down 

0.80. 



Mr. hicton-Karr — continued, 
your mill-race to your knowledge ? — Do you 
mean timnigh my turbine. 

332. Yes ? — K 0 . 

3.33. Do you know', or do you not know, 
whether they have gone down other mill-rnces ? 

— I <lo HOC know. 

334. Or through other turbines? — I never 
knew of nny authentic case. I hare inquired of 
the millowhcrs up tho river, aud they have told 
inc they never saw such a thing. 

335- Then are you prepared definitely to state 
generally that fry do not go through turbines, oT, 
if they do go through turbines, they are not 
injurerl by tlictn ?— No, I do not say so. 1 think 
T distiuolly stated tliat, judging simply from iny 
knowleilge of hydraulics, I could conceive certain 
couditioaa where they might be swept along, aud 
where there was a very high fall, under wliich 
they would he injured. 

336. May I take it, then, to get it quite 
plainly, that you confine vimr observation simply 
to your own mill-race?— Ot course as to anyrhing 
that I have stated in regard to mv own mill-race. 

337. And not to your knowlecfge of other mill- 
rnces? — You know that fry are sometiiing like a 
flock of sheep, and that where oue goes a lan'er 
number will follow ; they swim about in large 
shoaU, do they not? — I’es, up to a certain size, 
and then tliey scatter. They do not g>i down 
the river in shoals ; for instance, when they are 
descending the river, they do not descotid in 
shoals, from my observation. 

338. Do you deny that they go down the river 
in shoals when they ore of a certain size? — E 
think not. I am simply speaking from my owm 
observation, having seen tliem and having caught 
them when fishing in the river. I have seen them 
swiiuiiiing about, and you can catch them often 
at the very same time »s you fish for trout. 

339. Do you not think it likely that if oue is 
swimming timvii the river, lie will be followed by 
many others like a flock of sheu]) '! — I do not know, 
but 1 tldiik not. 

3 lO. You do not express any opinion on that ? 
— No further than I linvv stated. 

341. Do you wish this Bill to be passed ?~ 
Yes. 

342. You say at the present time you do not 
comply with the law with regard to the erection 
of lattices or netting ? — No. 

343. Then will you be in a better position 
when this Bill is passed ?— In reganl to a portion 
of the pi'esent Act I have simply got exemption 
from the jn-esent inspectors or from Sir Thomas 
Brady. I have an exeiu|<tion for instance with 
regard to the gratings and nettings demanded at 
my lieatl race. That is by his grace, and it may 
be revoked next week by him, or some one may 
take R ilififerent view from what he did, and then 
my place is stopped and iny property confiecated. 

344. As matters stand now you will be iu no 
better position if this Bill be passed to-inon-ow, 
will you? — Yes, I will. If my propei-ty is bang- 
ing on a threat that may be cut at any inomem, 
it IS only worth half it* value. I say if tliis Bill is 
passed then I have the original value of my 
property assured. 

345. As matters stand now, 1 say. Suppose 
the existing state of things were to continue you 
would be in no better position if this Bill were 

B 3 passed 
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[Coni'tuuctl. 



Mr. i)cton-Kurr — cootioued. 

[ja^H-d to-morrow ; u uot that so ! — Xo, I do not 
tliink it is. 

34G. Huw ia it uot eo? — As I «ay tliia authority 
can be {>ut in t'urce to-inuvruw, which weans the 
confiscation of iny property. 

347. You dill uot listen to my question ; let 
me put it ugain. Suppo.'Uig tlie existing state 
of tnings continued you would be in no better 
positioD, would you?— No, I think not. 

Mr. T, //•’. At all events it wmilfl 

put you, Mr. IVebb, into this position, that 
you would be acting lawfully. 

UVttifss.] Yes. 

ilr. fivton-Kurr. 

34S. It would simply give you an assuiance 
that the present state of things would continue ; 
is that what you mean to sav ? — As far as putting 
up or taking down any erections is conccrucd, 
this law will not relieve me of unvthing T have 
at present up, siinp]^' because I decline to destroy 
my place ami close it 

Mr. Maeartoey. 

349- Is it not thcfict that since the agitation 
in the county Antrim, and since the pressure 
that was brought to bear in Parliament, the lu- 
spcctors of Fisheries nnd Conservators have alto- 
gether altered their demeanour? — Entirely, so 
lar os the conservators are concerned } they have 
censed prosecuting. 

350. In your opinion would you have had any 
chance whatever in getting an exemption had it 
not been for the course taken in and out of 
Parliaineut? — In my opinion it has assisted me. 

Mr. Setoii-Kair. 

351. Is it likely that this exemption will be 
denied to you shortly or in the near future, sujh 
positig this Bill is not passed ?— I cunuot say ; it 
IB a mutter of speculation. 

352. Have you any reason to suppose it would 
not be continued to you? — 1 think that if this 
Bill is not passed, 1 will have a very poor time 
of it. 

35.3. You must hare some reason for that ; is 
it because of what Mr. Macartney just asked 
you ?- No ; every possible means could be exer- 
cised to prosecute me, and dei-tray mv works. 
Prosecution after prosecution was showered upon 
me, and I was put to a tremendous expense in 
deleoding m^yself, simply because I took promi- 
nent action in organising the mill-owners. The 
petty sessions clei^lumself told me that that was 
the reason the prosecutions were taken against me 
in such numbers, 

Mr. T. IV. Russell. 

354. I suppose you object to carry on your 
business at tlie discretion of tlie Fishery In- 
spectors? — I do. 



Cliuirman. 

355. I should like to umlei'stnnd how you 
ubtaiued the exeiii|itiun from Sir Tiiomas Brady ; 
hiiw dill it. come about i did you ajiplv to Sir 
Thomas Bmdy. As the cose is now, 1 uuder- 
etiiud tliat you are autually discontinuing what is 
required hy the law uiuler the sanction of the 
iuspector ? — There is uolhiiig in the Act to tell 
you how to apply for exemption. 

3.j6. I did not ask yon that ; I want to know 
how you got the exem|)tioo ; tell u? that simjily? 
— I wrote a letter asking him to come and inspect 
the place. 

357. 'iVliat <Hd you jmint out to him in the 
letter? — I think 1 pointed out that the effect ot 
carrying out the provisions of the law would close 
my works. 

35s. Did Sir Thomas Brady visit your works? 
—He did. 

359. Did he give you exemption ? — He gave 
me exemption in rcgarcl to the grating aud net- 
ting at the head race. 

360. Did he do it by letter? — Yes. 

3iil. He wr.ite you a letter exempting you 
from certain conrliiions ? — Yes; but he has no 
power under the Irish law’ to give exemption in 
regard to the turbine wheels, 

362. i did not iisk yon that, because you really 
cannot know what power he ha.>!. Sir Thomas 
Brady can tell us that best hhnself ? — He told 
me so himself. 

363. Did he give you exemption ? — He did. 

3b4. You have acted upon that, have you? 

— V es. 

365. And yon uve not now molested? — Yes. 

Jlv. i}fnct7rt7iey. 

366. Was ibnt before or after the prosecutions? 
— After; as a matter of fact, the Conservators 
pressed for a penalty ngniiist me even after I had 
the exemption. 

367. Are you aware that very considerable 
pressure wa.s put on Sir Thomas Brady and the 
Inspector of Fisheries to go down personally and 
Inquire into this cose ? — I am. 

368. iJo you think without that pressure he 

would have gone? — I do noi know; that is a 
speculative question. I hare not anythin'^ to 
say against Sir Thomas Bra'dy. ** 

Chairman. 

369. Tlie answer I obtained from you was 
that you wrote a letter to Sir Thomas Brady, 
who inspected and gave you a letter of exemp- 
tion, and that you are actiuff upon it? — After 
the prosecutious, and after I had months before 
brought under the notice of the chief officer of 
the Conservntora that it would destroy my place 
and close my works. 



Mr. John Dinsmore, Junior, called in; and Examined. 



Mr. Macartney. 

370. T BELIEVE your father is the owner oftlie 
Old Green Woollen Mills, Ballymena, county 
Antrim ? — Yes. 

371. Do you act as his manager ? — Yes. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

3<2. Previous to your acting as manager, you 
were for two yeum at the Yorkshire College of 
Technical Education at Leeds. I believe ?— Yes. 
373. Is your mill on the River Main or on a 
tributary ? 
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Mr. 3/rtcnr<«r_y— contimieil. 
tributary ? — It is on a tributary of the Main, 
about three miles above its mouth ; where it 
join< the Main it is called the Kells Water. 

.^74. How many hands do you emjdoy ? — 
About 110. 

375. How many turbines have you? — We have 
two turbines. 

37fi. What is your horse-power? — About 45 
horfC-power each, about 90 horse-power alto- 
gether we ger out of them. 

377. Were you called upon to put up any 
gratings, lattices, or wire tietiings? — Wc were 
required to put up a grating at the intake to 
our race, which is about Iiulf-a-mile from the 
works, and maintain it there, and also to put up 
a lattice with the regulation meshes of thrce- 
eighihs uf an inch apart, where the flumes of the 
turbines leave the dams at the back. 

378. I believe you were prosecuted in the 
mouth of October 18811? — We were, for not 
having tliese up. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

379. By whom ? — As far as we knew by Mr. 
Edward Mouls. 

380. Did you put up any of these lattices? — 
We put up the gratinu at the Lead-rtvee, and also 
the lattice, and ^ey were a source of perpetual 
trouble and annoyance to us. We had to lake the 
grating out first, at the intake; Itcould not be kept 
clear. The dihri$ gathered on it, and during the 
frost it was frozen up to such an e-ttent that on 
one occasion the place was stopped about five 
o'clock in the evening. 

Jlr. T. W. Rxmell 

381. Was this at the head'raoe? — Yes, the 
grating at the head-race, just behind the sluices, 
which are fully balf-a-mile from the place. The 
place was stopped, and we could not make out 
what was wrong about the water, and a man was 
sent up to see the cause. We use the electric 
light, and any diminution in water-power and 
any variation in speed means that the light goes 
out. We have no other source of light during 
the night but the electric ligliL 

Mr. Macartney. 

382. You work night and day? — Yes, night 
and day ; the speed decreased, the light went 
out, and a man was sent to see the cause of it. 
On a dark night it takes a man 20 minutes to go 
up to where tlie srating was. 

383. In regard to dealing a grating situate 
like that, would it not be a matter of difficulty at 
night? — It would require us to keep a man there 
always. 

384. But at night it would be difficult to get 
it clear, would it not ? — Yes, it would. There is 
no other road than a naiTow dangerous pathway, 
with the river on one side and the mill-race on 
the other. 

385. Apart from the effect it had on your 
electric light, it would have, in your opinion, an 
injurious effect on the driving power which you 
use for your m-anufacturing purposes, would it 
not? — Unquestionably. We have the same diffi- 
enf ies as Webb has to contend with. We do 
weaving ; in fact we do the whole of our 
niaunfacturing, and, of course, with fast looms 
and improved machinery, which are a necessity 



Jlr. Macartney — continued, 
now-a-tlays. I may tell you now that a few 
years ago the looms used in the woollen trade 
•were the old Inoms made in this coiintrv. 'Ihe 
looms used now--a-days are an Americ a inven- 
tion, going at twice the speed. We must have a 
very steady drive, or the shuttles will avoid the 
looms altogether, fly out, and smash the looms, or 
perhaps, k^nock an eye out. We have not had 
such an accident, but they frequently do occur. 
We retjnire a very regular speed. 

.386 I believe you formerly bad an old wheel? 
— We had three water wheels formerly, three 
ordinary brcast-whccls. Wo took them out and 
put in the two turbines. 

.387. Would it be possible to carry on vour 
business with the old-fasliioned wheels satisfac- 
torily? — Not by using water-power. We could 
not utilise the water power with the old water- 
wheels ; ! mean the old ordinary breast-wheels. 
They are almost incapable of being governed, 
and you canuot get a regular speed with them. 
In the first place they are of such a great mass 
that they do not respond so f|uickly to any 
eyetcni of governing, and the diflicnlty of getting 
a mechniiioal contrivance with any degree of 
accuracy is almost insurmountable. I have never 
seen anything by which they could he properly 
governed. 

388. With r^anl to the hands employed, do 
you know of any instance of their objecting to 
work with the old wheels? — A neighbour of 
ours has an old wheel, and I know any skilled 
artisans whom he brings over to this country do 
not care to stay with him. A man takes a pride 
in hia work, and, where it is impossible to keep 
the looms going be cannot produce such good 
work. We have a man who was with him, and 
he left because, he said, be could not work there 
with the old wheals. 

389. In fact, in order to turn out the goods 
to the best advantage, a turbine is a necessity, 
is it? — Yea, it is, if water is the motive power. 

390. You have heard Mr. Webb’s eridence on 
the importance of the turbine to the manufac- 
turing interests in your neighbourhood, and you 
indorse it fully, I suppose ?— Emphatically; Ido 
not take the slightest exception to it. It is only 
with turbines I consider that we can work, and 
utilise the water-power effectuiiliy. 

391. With regard to the question of injury to 
fish, I suppose you are constantly going up and 
down your race ; I mean to say you constnatly 
have the water going into your turbine in view, 
have you not? — Yes. 

392. Have you ever seen any dead fish in your 
tail race 7 — Never. I never saw a dead fish. 1 
have watched the race many a time during toe 
day and I never saw a dead fish there. 

39.3, Do you believe they go through the tur- 
bine or not ; I am not puttiug it absolutely, but 
do you think they do go through ? — I cannot say 
that they go through. 

394 t)o you believe that salmon fry would be 
injured if they did go through ?— I believe they 
would not be injured. 

395. Will you state to the Committee your 
reasons? — In the fii-st place, the apertures iu the 
turbine wheels, which are 26-iuch wheels with 
two rows of buckets, 12 buckets on each row. me 
an inch and three-ijiiartors hy three inches wide. 
The water passing through those ■wheels must 

B 4 necessarily 
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Mr. Macaitiiey —continued, 
nc-cessarily be going at a grcati r sjjecd than the 
wheels themselves, vv ony jwrtion ut' the wheels ; 
it must have considerable .«|ii ed leaving those 
wheels, and I contend that the small fry ureciiiTleil 
along with the swirl of the water right through 
the wheels. I do notsee where they c;un be injured 
by them. 

’aae. Have you ever liad an oiiportunity of 
observing the water coming into your wheel, uud 
salmon fry near it? — L have seen them in the 
head race. 

35)7. Have you seen tliem quite i lose to the 
grating in front ul’ the rurhine wheel I — I have 
.■'ccn tlieni about it ; witliiu n short distance 
of it. 

3l>8. Have you ever ohaerved them going 
through the grating? — I n'o, I never uhserveu 
them goiug through the grating. 

35)9. Is yours a quick current; quicker than 
Sir. U’obb's, for instance V — I have not seen Mr. 
Welib’.* ; but I should imagino it is. 

400. Would you cull yours a quick current? 
— Yes, it is, in the race. 

4l*l. When you noticed the S>li, did they seem 
to be able to ketqt away fiom the grating? — 
There U no particular rusli of the current at the 

° *402. 1 will put ti> you, generally, one or two 
questlnns. lu yowr npinion, if the law remains 
as it is, and power reuiiiins either in the Imiids 
of the conservators, or in the hands of the fishery 
iDS[)ectnr5, to insist, at their discretion, uiion 
lattices and wire nettings and gratings would it be 
impossible for you to Ctirry on your business ; 1 
mean, supposing you were obliged to keep up 
these lattices and wire netting.'*, could you carry 
on your business with the same mlvantage as you 
do at the present moment ? — Mast decidedly not. 
It w'ill be a very serious thing to have to do this. 
On one occasion the grating on tbs top of the 
race was stopped up with frost nud leaves throe 
times between five o’clock and eight o’clock in 
the evening. We pulled it ont, and after it 
was pulled out Sir Tlumiiis Bnidy uaine roiiud. 
and, recognising the impo.t8ibility of keeping it 
in, he grunted us an exemption, and it has never 
been in since. 

403. 'Was that after aprosecution / — That was 
after a prosecution. 

404. Do you remember exactly when that was ; 
was it last year ? — I think it was last winter ; the 
beginning of the winter of 1890. 1 cauii.'H be 
quite sure when it was, but I remember clearly 
the fact. 

405. Do vou, as the representative of your 
mill, object, to the law being left as it is at the 
present moment, which places you ns a mill- 
owner and iiiaunracturer ut the discretion of the 
Boaivl of Conservators?-! do. I object to 
have to put these gratings up. The lattices also 
have been a source of trouble to ns. 

Sir. Hayden. 

406. Is it your opiniou that, with the rapid 
nice to your mill, the present system is not in- 
jurious to the fish? — 1 believe it is not iujurious 
to the fish. 

407. Perhaps you do not view it from a fishing 
point of view ? — "Well, I have never seen a fish 
injured in the river. 



Air. Raydcp. — continued. 

408. ill*. Webb stated that the conservators 
were cuntined tu magistrates ; is that the case ?— 
1 do not know about that. 

Ckuirnumr^ I understood Mr. Webb to 
say that the conservator? included anyone 
who took out a license to fish. I tliiuk that, 
perhaps, in the course of the inquiry we 
shall learn more rlearly who the coiiseiwators 
are and what their powers are. 

ilr. Tomlinson. 

409. iVhat is the ammnit of the fall in your 
race ?— IVe have about 25 feet available fall. 

410. What rate is that; oue in liow many ? — 
It is about half-ii-niile long. 

411. Did you construct the mill race ? — No; it 
hns been in existence for 100 years. 

412. It is an old mill race; is it?— Yes, it is 
an old mill race ; it belonged to my great graud- 
I’atber. 

413. Is there any ladder or menus of enabling 
the fi.sh to go up the dam? — None whatever. I 
never heard of such a thing until this agitation 
began. 

414. Have you ever noticed the river below 
the dam ? — Yes. 

415. Have you ever seen any fish there? — I 
have seen plenty of fish there on many occa- 
sions. 

416. Have you any practical acquaintance 
with the habits of salmon? — Nothing more than 
seeing them lifted off the face of the weir by 
jwachers. 

417. Yon are not acquainted with any salmon 
rivers in this country ? — No, I am not. 

418. Is them much iioaching in the river, in 
your experienf-e ? — There was a great deal more 
poaching jireviouslr, I think, than there is now, 
out there bus been always and there are a great 
number of poacliers about the river. 

419. Is your river much blocked up by the 
American weed? -Not our length. It is where 
our river joins the Main, but the little tributary 
on which ouv mill is built is a rapid stream with 
a shingly boitom, and I take it this weed would 
only exist in slow running rivers. 

420. Do the salmon breed in your tributary? 
— They do. 

421. How do they come up? — I'hey have to 
jump these weirs and take their chance of getting 
up. 1 have seen fish on many occasions jumping 
at the weirs several times, and being rushed 
back again. There are no facilities for the fish 
getting up. 

42*2. In your judgment would a salmon la'lder 
be of advantage?- 1 could not say. I do not 
know what they are, I have only heard of them. 
I ceitiiiuly think something is needed to allow 
fish a better chance of getting over the weir. 

Mr. Seton-Knrr, 

42.3. How much of tht flow of the tributary do 

you take in your mill race in ordinary months? 

During the summer mouths we take it nearly all. 

424. Do you tliink it would be possible for 
all the fry to get back if they got up your race ? 
— I think so. Two or three times a day 
the sluice is jiulled out and the whole of the 
water of the race runs down the overflow. 

425. And 
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ifr. Seton~Karr — continued. 

425. And then the fry in the race could get 
ihmugh without injury by the turbine 7 — "With- 
out ^I'ing by the turbines at all. 

42G. How often do you dothntJ — Twice a day; 
then, «f course, there is more opportunity fur tbe 
wiiter to get away, during that time the dam is 
(Irained almost dry. 

427. Twice a day when you are working? — 
\o, we are not working; it is during meal hours 
that that occurs. 

42y. Uo you say that no fry, to youv know- 
leilge, have been injured in your turbine? — I 
never saw one. 

429. Is it not a fact that, supposing they were 
injured in the turbine, thev v\ould not stay there, 
but would be carried by the rush of water down 
the river? — It would talce them a long lime. Our 
race has licen cut so low that there is little fall 
from the turbine for a coii'^iderable distance, and 
the water runs very slowly. 

430- Then you tell the Committee that if fry 
were injured or killed in your turbine, in your 
opinion vou would be able to see them bchiw? — 
Ve», I would. 

431. You would be able to eoc the dead 
bodies? — Yes. 

432. You think it would not be possible for 
fish to be injured in your turbine to any great 
extent without vour seeing them? — Of course I 
am not there all the time, but I am there very 
IVei^uentlv, and for thu lust five years 1 have 
never seen a dead fish. It is hardly )>ossible that, 
if tlie fish arc killed in the myriads it is con- 
tended they are, 1 should nut liave been able to 
see tlieui, 

433. You deny that, do you? — I do. 

434. And you say it is your ojiinion that the 
fish arc not injured by your turbine ?— Yes, it is. 

4.35. Would you, or would you not, consent to 
any different kind of grating being placed in 
front, of your turbines than at [iresent exists? — 
It might bo worse for us, perhaps. 

43t>. You would not conseiu to liave a lattice 
placed in front of your turbine? — We are 
required to have a lattice at present in front of 
our turbines. 

437. Kot one small enough to keep fry out, I 
suppose ?— The meshes are threc-eigbths of an 
inch apart. 

438. Yon have uo objection to that?— Yes, we 
have au objection to that. 

439. Do I understand you to say that there 
exists a lattice or netting in front of your tur- 
bine now that you desire to have removed ? — 
Yes, it was there. 

440. Why ?— Because it obsrructcdthe Howof 
water into the turbine. 

441. Your mill is working now, is if not? — 
Yes, but the lattice is lying on the bank. 

442. In other words, tlien, the lattice U not 
there ? — The lattice is not there. 

443. ) only M'aut to have the exact situation. 
As a mutter of fact, there is no grating therv at 
the present moment llint interl'eres with the 
working of your mill, is there? — That lattice 
was pulled out on the second Thursday in this 
moutlu It was put in on the Hth of .March, as 
far ns ! can remember. 1 believe it should have 
been put in on the let. but we had frost more or 
lees <luring that time. It was put in on tbe 8th, 

0.80. 



Mr. Setou-Kurr — continued, 
and on the 9th or lOth we had a severe snow- 
storm, accomjianied by keen frost. Tlic enow 
gathered with the frost ami came floating forward 
to this turbine, and that, along with the old 
beech leaves and straw, and other things lirought 
down by the current, simply clogged uj) this 
lattice so effectually, that on Tliursdny morning 
we were absolutely stopped. There was not 
enough water ruuuing through to drive one 
machine. 

444. How long wa<; your mill stojiped for? 
— It was stopped till we got the lattice pulled 
out 

445. How long was tliat? — Tn the first place, 
there was any aiuoimt of water in tlie dam and 
we could not make out whnt was wrong. We 
thought there was something wrong with the 
turbine because we had been overliuuling it, but 
then, when we found it out, it was stopped for 
half-an-lmur altogether. 

446. It was not stopped more than half-an- 
hour ? — No. 

447. lias your mill been stopped on any other 
occasion recently by the existence of this or any 
other lattice? — You see we got on exemption 
for the grating. It liaa never been in for nearly 
two years now, so that the only cause would be 
the lattice, and rlic lattice onlv went in on tbe 
8th nnci came out on the lOtli March of this 
year. 

CUuirman. 

448. I do not qnite understand you. You say, 
first of all, you have a lattice in frout of the tur- 
bine, and tlicu you say it was moved, and niiw 
you say you are exempt? — For the grating at 
the intake. 

Mr. Selon-Karr. 

449. In other words, that Imlf-an-hour you 
speak of is tlie only time your mill has been 
stopped at alj, owing to the existence of any lat- 
tice or grating ? — As a matter of fact, ibr this 
year, ye». Of course, it only went in on the 
8tb, eight days later than it ought to have gone 
in, and was out again uu the lOch. 

450. Then you took it out? — Yes. 

451. And now you have nn exemption — No; 
w’e ha ve no exemption for that. 

452. What is your exact position now legally 
with regard to this grating? — We are contra- 
vening the law as it stands at present as r^.vrde 
the lattice, not the grating. 

453. It is lying on tlie bank at present, is it? 
— It U lying on the bank at present. 

•Mr. Mucartney. 

454. Yon have an exemption for the grating 
at the head race ? — Yes, at the head race. 

455. But you are contravening the Jaw with 

regai-d to the lattices in front of the turbine ? 

Yes. 

Mr. Se<va-Karr. 

456. Supj.osing the law is not altered now, is 
it likely that you will lie compelled to put that 

grating in, or will matters remain as they are ? 

I tliink it is very possible we will be compelled 
to put them in again. I imagine we should 
be. 

457. Have you auy particular reason that you- 

can give the Committee for saying that? The 

C conservators. 
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Mr. Sctilon-Karr — continued, 
conservators liove been a great deal more gentle 
in tlieir treatment «if ns since ilie agitation began, 
and one would not ex]iect liie same treatment if 
we had failed in our uliject. 

■158. Then does not that seem to be a reason for 
cxpeciing that you Mould not be asked to put the 
lattice in ? — No ; 1 think we might reasonably 
exjtect that would occur. 

459. Blit you said just now you thought it 
very possible you w<udd be (.bliged to put it ji> if 
things remained as they are : l must ask you 
what reason you have for making that statement ? 
— 1 do not think I lunilo that statemeut, 

460. Perlinps I luisunclcrslocd you. Then 
you Oo uoi think you Mould be obliged to put 
your luttiie in in front of the turbine, as tilings 
now 1 xis^ ?— I think we would if they kne'v. I 
imagine they M ould oblige us to if they Knew it 
was out. I have ni. veasou to believe otherwise. 
In fact the law liu-s been allowed to lapse to a 
great extent, or ut least it has nut been carried 
out to tlie leiter during the time this agitation 
has been pending. 

46 1 . But during the recent agitation you have 
been trc.nted more leniently ? — Wo have. 

462. That is H reas»n for supposing you M ould 
not be interlercd ivitb? — No; 1 take it the imita- 
tion M-ns the cause of the lenient treatment. Take 
away the cause, and I say tilings will go back 
again to their <dd state. 

463. After the Mater jmsseayour turbine, what 
mills does it pass on to? — Our bye-wash runa 
into the mill race of anotiier factory ; Mr. 
Arthur’s, of Greenfield. 

464. Greenfield Mills?— Yes. 

4C5. After that, where docs the wafer go on 
to : do you know? — It goes on to another woollen 
mill belonging to a mun of the same name as 
mine. 

466. Is it the Temple Moyle Woollen Mill? — 
Yes. 

467. Have they turbines at both those mills? 
— Yes. 

468. What risk do you think fry would run 
going through all those three sets of turbines, 
yours and the other two you iiave mentioned? — 
1 cannot sav. but (rom my own observation I 
should sav tliey run no risk, because 1 have seen 
no fish killed trum our own turbines, an<l I have 
seen none killed in any other person’s turbines. 

469. Are you a fisheruian ?— No, not very 
mucli. 

470. Then you do not jnetend to know very 
much about the habits of salmon fry, do you? — 
Well, one carnot live near a river without 
jacking uji a little informatiuD now and again 
about it. 

471. But you have no special knowledge? — 
No. 

472. Do you know the Moorfields Dyeiug and 
Finishing Mills? — Yes. 

473. Do you know Messrs. Arthur’s ? — 
I do. 

474. And do you know Mr. Frauds Dins- 
more’s? — Yes. 

475. Those are ihe mills you alluded to just 
now ? — Yea. 

476. Do you km w Mr. John Ross’s mills? — 
J do not know much about the place. 

477. Have you seen them? — Yes. 



ilr. Seton-Kurr — continued. 

478. Have they all turbiuesiu use? — I do not 
know about Mr. Ross's. 

479. You do not know? — No, I do not. Ido 
not know about Mr. Boss’s, aud about the ]Moor- 
field 1 am not at all sure. 

480. Do you know if they have lattices and 
nettings erected in front of their mills and mill 
races? — I do not. 

481. Did you ever hear of any of these works 
being obliged to slop on nccjuut of the lattices 
or nettings being placed in front of their turbines, 
or in tliem mill races?— 1 believe I have heard 
of Greenfield, nearest us. The others are some 
distance off. 

482 You have heard of (4reenfield stopping? 
— I believe 1 have. 

483. When, and for liow long? — I do not think 
it M ould be for long. 

484. Can you give the Committee some idea t 
was it a day or two? — No. Of course they 
have to keep men looking after the jdace. 

485. Was it an hour or two? — Yes, an hour 
or two. 

486. No serious stoppage has occurred? — No ; 
but the means they took for ohvinting that was 
by removin.; the gratings hi every ct.se, ;is far os 
I understnud. 

487. Yon sny there is great difficulty in clean- 
ing these lattices, as I understand ? — They cannot 
be clcaneil, especially during frost. The lattice 
we had during the frost time ivas simply welded 
into the framework, and it had to be smashed 
out. 

488. And you shuvteued the cleaning by 
taking the lattice out, did you?— It liud to be 
smaslicd out and the jdace stopped. The water 
had run away from tlie bock of the lattice, aud 
the M’l.'ole pressure ivns on the face ; there was 
no compensating pressure on the buck, and it- was 
simply closed up. 

48li. Supposing you had a perforated iron 
gratiug or sheet, ivoiild nut that be much more 
easilv denned? — I do not think so; tlie holes 
woufd get jammed. 

490. The surface would bn smooth, would it 
not ? — Y’es ; but it would be bound to be of some 
appreciable thickness. 

491. But that would not affect the cleaning, 
M’ouUl It? — Y’ou could scrape tlie face clean, but 
it does not follow you would have tiie holes 
quite clean. 

49*2. Y'ou would be able to scrape the face 
much more easily, would you not? — Undoubt- 
edly ; that is, supposing you had a smooth surface 
on the face and Bmall perforations tln-ough it. 
But during frost, for instance, and taking the 
case of the early spring months, the flow coming 
down covers in these holes aud it freezes, and no- 
scraping would remove that. 

493. Then you say, most distinctly, these 
lattices or pei-forated plates, you do not care 
which, seriously interfere with tlie working of 
your mills ? — Decidedly. 

494. Y’ou maintain that opinion ? — Yes, 1 do. 

495. How do you account for the fact that a 
perlorntcd iron plnte is kept continually up at 
the Disnsfillnu turbine, and that it does uot aftect 
tlieir M-aler-flow ? — Lieuafillan, if I am rightly 
informed, have a much smaller fall than M-ehave, 
consequently there is a less rush of water; 

there 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
tliere more lime for sediment to settle, anti 
less tendency towards being jammed in iliese 
perforations. 

•196. You .admit, iu that case, that the per- 
forated iron plate docs not aH'eet tho workin?; of 
that mill, dt> yon?— I do not know anytlung 
about it, only I believe they have a smaller full. 

497. Are you very auxious for this Bill to 
pass ? — I am. 

498. Do yon think it would improve your 
position 'f — I do. 

499. Do you ihink it is a satisfactory and a 
workable Uilt ? — I do not think my opinion 
would be of much conseqimnce in that respect. 

I think if we had the Bill put on the same 
footing as tlie English law is it would be 
better. 

500. It would affect your interest very 
rouchy — Yes. 

501. I suppose you have read tlie Bill care- 
fully?— I have. 

502. Are there any points on which you would 
be willing to admit of any amendment. Have 
you read the Bill sufficiently carefully to form 
an <*pinioa on that? — No; I have not. I would 
not volunteer any suggestion in that respect- 

503. At the same lime you have told the 
Committee that your mill ia running satis- 
factorily, «ud you are not being interfered with ? 
— We are not ; but we are contravening the law 
as it exists. 

504. 1 understand that ; but as a matter of 
fact you are not being interfered with ? — We are 
not being interfered with, l»ut still they have the 
power to interfere with us if they wish. 

505. In your opinion is there any compromise 
•witli regard to the erection of these gratings 
which would satisfy you and which would satisfy 
the fishery owners? — We will give them eveiy 
facility for putting up their own gratings and 
keeping them cleared. 

506. Putting up their own gratings ? — Yes. 

507. Wliat kind of gratings? — Whatever kind 
they think necessary fur the protection of the 
fish. 

508. But yon said tliat certain gratings stopped 
the flow in your inill rnce and you were 
obliged to take them out? — They have more in- 
genuity and mure time at their disposal than we 
linve, mid if they can devise a method for doing 
it we will give them facilities. 

509. So lung as your flow is not retarded you 
do not care what they put up? — No. 

510. And y(*u will give them reasonable 
facilities for jmtting them up? — Yes: we will 
give them reasonable fucilities fur putting them 
up. 

511. But you must have your flow of water 
you say ? — You see we have built up our busi- 
ness ou the suppositinn that we will have a cer- 
tain flow of water as long as we are there. 

512. Admitting for the sake of argauumt that 
the turbines do kill the salmon fry, your position 
is, I take it, that the salmon fry must take their 
chance iu your turbine, as-iLniing that no grating 
can be put up which docs not intevfeve with the 
flow of your water? — It is not our interest 
directly. No person, and I am sure the mid- 
owners less than auvl>ocly, lias any wish tu see 

0.80, 



Mr. Selon-Kurr — continued, 
the fishing dcstroye*), but tlio protection of tlie 
fish is nut our interest. Those whose iuterest it 
is I thiuk ought to do it 

51.3. lou know tiie i-ivcr : you have lived on 
it a long time; can you suggest any knd of 
grating which would’ meet "both yuur views 
and the views of tlic fir-liery owners ? — No, I 
cannot. 

514. You olijuct to perforated plates, do von ? 

— If they can use thorn efteciuallv let them, b u 
I do not see how (lerforatod plales would be n 
any advantage to us. 

515. I lliiiik you have said you c.anuot keep 
them clean, or at any rate tliose you have seen 
alreaiy rannot be kept clean? — I have never 
seen perfoiuied plates: the lattices we cannot 
kec]) dean. 

5U>. You have never seen perfomteJ plates? 

— I have never seen perforated jilutcs. 

517. ,\nd you do not think they cun be kept 
clean? — I do nut think iu our case they would be 
much better than the lutlices, because naturally 
there would have to be larger spaces between 
the perforations, and i believe where there was a 
frost they would close up worse even than the 
lattices. 

518. But should such a grating be found that 
could be kept clean and would not interfere with 
your flow of water, 3’ou sny you would give every 
facility to tlie fisliery owner to erect them? — 
Yes, and look after them too. 

519. Would you consent to tlie Fi’?hery In- 
pectors having lull discreti n to decide whether 
such gratings should or should not be erected in 
any mill nice ? — "With an appeal to some judicial 
authority. 

530. tVith the right of appeal?— Yes. 

521. You would consent to that? — I lliink we 
aliould not consider ourselves badly treated, but 
to allow them to decide without the right of u|ipcal 
1 think is not riglit. 

522. I’nictically your business has not beeu 
iuterl'ered with hitherto by any gratiucs that 
have been erected, has it? — You see wo liuva 
not the gratings there ; the exemption was 
granted. 

523. .\s a mutter of fact your business has not 
been interfered with hitherto? — No, it lias not, 
because that grating has been taken out. 1 
iinagiiip that ^ir Thomas Brady recognised the 
fact that it could not be used, and grunted the 
exemption. 

Mr. O'NeiU. 

524. You heard Mr. Webb sny that in lus 
opinion siilinou were not nearly so ntimerous nuw 
as they were about 20 years ago ? — Yes. 

525. Is that your opinion too ? — Yes. 

526. It is alleged by i-oiue peo[ile that one of 
the reasons is tlie destruction of the fry by the 
turbine wheels. Y'ou have already said tiiat U 
nut your o|>iuiuu, nud that you think the turbine 
wheels do not do them any harm ? — I think not. 

527. Living on the river as j’ou do, ^icrhaps 
you are uwiu-eof sonic oilier causes for ilus dimi- 
nution in the number of fish ; fur instance, the 
lil ting at the weir ? — Y^ea, I know there are a lot 
of people who almost live by poaching. The 
living is getting leas than it was, but until a few 
years ago they practically lived by it. 

C 2 ' 628. How 
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22 March 1892.] 



ilr. Dissmoke, jun. 



\^Cun1inued. 



Mr. 0’iV«7/— continued- 

528. How do they poach ? — I hare known of 
the rivera being pulled for weeks numing by 
drflg-nct.e, nnd another source of gain to these 
iwacliers is the lifting of the fish as they run up 
the weirs by gaffs, hooks with a little catch on 
the i»oint of them, so that the fish cannot get off 
when they get on them. 

529. And they do that late in the season, when 
they are running up to spawn, do they not? — 
Yes, at those times, at nearly every weir bank, 
there are fellowa who have nothing else to do 
catching them. 

530. You know there has been a great destruc- 
tion of fish by netting and gaffing, do you not ? — 
Yes I 1 have seen the fish pulled out on nu- 
merous occasions. 

531. Of all sires? — Yes. 

632. Do yon know of any other way of de- 
stroying fish; lime, for instance? — Yes; I have 
known of lime being used about (he holes. The 
river between floods is very dry. The better 
dniinnge in the upper readies of the river makes 
the water rim off i^uicker, nnd in these holes lime 
is sunieiimes put in, and souie'times vitriol, nnd 
the fish sicken, and rise to the top, and are lifted. 
Flax water, of course, id also allowed to escape. 
Y’ou can smell it. 

633. Aud that is very bad for fish, too, is it 
not ? — Y’^es ; it must be. 

534. Have you ever known of any dynamite 
being used? — Yes; I have heaid of dynamite 
being u>''ed. Itis looked upon as having a pecu- 
liar efi'eci on the fish. It le not the shock that 
kills, but I believe there is a poisonous action 
with it. 

535. Has it been used in the Kells water? — 
It has been used in the Kells water. 

536. So that part are destroyed by nets, gaffs, 
lime, dynamite, and vitriol? — Yes; and then 



Mr. O'Neill — continued. 
there is another source of destiuction; that is 
the growth of the pike. 

537. Are (hey more in.nieruus now?- — Tliey 
are a great deal move numerous tliiiu they were 
before. In fact, they arc so nuiiieroiis tiuit the 
conservators, I understand, have instructed the 
water bailiffs at a certain season of the year, 
about Easter time, to jinison some reaches of the 
river to kill the pike. 

538. Do they not kill some other fish, too? — 
They do ; but I sup|iosc the}' want lo kill the 
pike. 

5-39. Do the water bailiff, who ai-e so active 
about the gratings, siimmuns ineu for poaching 
and destroying fish ? — Kever hardly hear of a 
conviction for destruction of fish. 

540. Has not Mr. Mouls brought forward any 
cases? — I have seen Mr. Mouls about our place 
several times since the prosecutions coninienced 
about the gratings ; but I think I have only seen 
a water bailitf about our place once or twice in 
my lifetime before. I have been at the back of 
our place hundreds of times during the winter, 
and the water bailiff is an individual I never saw 
near the place. 

Mr. Pinkerton, 

541. Youha'-eno ubjectiuii to the lattice re- 
maining in its present position; that is, lying on 
the bank r — Not the slightest. 

542. The question was asked you, “ Do you 
deftire the passing of this Rill ? ” Do you prefer 
being left to the tender lueic^- of j our friend 
Mr. Mouls, without the protection ot the law ?— 
Decidedly not. We looK on the law as made to 
protect us, and we wish it to prot**ct ua. 

643. And you are virtually caiTying on your 
trade at the present moment at tiie mercy of a 
water bailiff, are you not? — Yes, I sup^iose you 
can beat put it so. 
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Friday. 2bth March 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Mr. Cox. 

Sir John Wlnttakcr Ellis. 
Mr. HayJen. 

Mr. Macartney. 

Mr, O’Neill. 



Mr. Pinkerton. 

Mr. T. W. Uuasell. 
Mr. Setun-Karr. 
Mr. Tomlinson. 



Sir JOHN WHITTAKEE ELLIS. Bart., in the Chaie. 



Mr. Lachlan Arthur, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Macartney. 

544. You are a partner iij the firm of drrhur 
& Company of the Greenfield Blenching and 
Dyeing Works, are you not? — Yes. 

545. Do you do an cxteLsive business in 
bleaching and dyeing linens and cottons? — Yes. 

546. What is the value of the goods passing 
through your hands every month ? — The value is 
from about 9,000 L to 10,000 1. per month. 

547. How many Imuds do yon employ ? — 
From 80 to lOO. 

548. And your viages average in tlie year 
about hi>w much? — About 2,500/. a year. 

549. Your annual carriage account averages 
about how much ? — £. 1,600 a year. 

550. Where dees the great bulk of your goods 
come from? — From .Manchester. 

551. Are you in competition with the Lan- 
cushire finishers? — Yes. 

652. In this competition your water power is 
of great value to you. is it not? — Yes, we could 
not compete at all except with a large supply of 
water power. 

653. Your works are on the Kellswacer river, 
aro they not? — Yes, ou the Kellswater river. 

554. Are there any other similar works to 
yours on that river V— There are 14 other places' 
on the same river. 

555. What is the average horse-power de- 
veloped with these works ? — A 100 horse-power 
to each work. 

556. What would you estimate the total wages 
paid at from these works? — I should say from 
30,000 /. to 32,000 1. a year. 

557. Can you give any estimate to the Com- 
mittee nf what each horse-power is worth? — 
According to the English valuation each horse- 
power is worth 3 /. 

558. Not only your works, but all these works 
ai-e dependent on the efficient power they derive 
from ilie water, aro they not ! — Yes, altogether 
fi'om the water. 

569. You were prosecuted, I believe? — Yes, 
we were. 

660. What were you called upon to erect? — 
0,80. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

We were called upon to erect these lattices in 
front of the turbine wheel. 

561. I believe you produce here one of the lat- 
tices? — Yee, we do. 

5G2. Will you show it to the Committee {the 
same writ pro luced). Was that lattice placed 
before your turbine wheel? — I'hat is one of three 
which were placed there. 

583. Is that now in precisely the same con- 
dition os when il was taken out? — Just the snme 
condition. 

564. Whftt was thi' effect of erecting those 
lattices upon your works ? — Whenever we placed 
them in front of the turbine wheel, inside of 
20 minutes, we found the power dropping away, 
and in two hours the works came to a complete 
standstill. 

565. Your works were brought to a standstill 
within two hours, were they ? — Yes. 

566. What did youdo chenr — We took them out. 

,567. And have you kept them out ever since ? 

— Almost ever since. 

568. WM you explain t-i the Committee what 
you do ? — Wheu we look for a visit from the in- 
spector of fisheries «e might drop them in for 
half-an-honr. 

569. You put them, down, and then take them 
out again ? — Yes ; we had no other choice. 

670. With regard to the injury to the fish, 
have yon ever seen any injured fish there? — 
Never. 

571. Either in your tail-race, bye-wash, head- 
race, 01 * anywhere ? — Never. 

672. Do you believe that fish in the shap, 
of salmon trout go through the turbine? — I 
cannot say about that; I am not clear u^n that 
point ; but we have got a water bailiff living in 
our neighbourhood, and we have invited him to 
come time after time to inspeet the race when 
the works were stopjied to see if he could find 
any injured fish. 

573. And he never has?- And he never has. 
He is quite prepared to prove that on oath. 

674. It has been stated to the Committee by 
witnesses who have appeared before them that 

c 3 the 
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25 Munh 1892.] Mr. Al 

Jlr. Macartney — cuotinued. 
the iifp of tho;*c turhintd u of the very liigliest 
im|Kii'tuut'c to tlie trade of the (Ijsni'tt? — Yes. 

51 h. D«i ymi agree in tlint cviileuee ? — 1 fniite 
agrie iii it. 

576. Ami that if the law vomains as it is, anil 
power were givtii to thi: fislic-ry inspectors or 
to the lli ard of C'onscrvuiors to insist on the 
erection i>f lattices anti wire nettmgs of this 
description, your power, as derived fVmn the 
water, would l e ]nae(ically distroycd ? — Yes, 
that is so. Our hiislncps would be ruined. 

577. I helieve jour l)iisiness Ls a business 
which has been developed entirely by the fact 
that you cun obtain vviucv power ? — TImt is so. 

678. With rci:iiril to other causes which might 
diminish the niuount of sahnon in the river, can 
you speak to any of them! — There are several 
reasons given. 1 should have thought a larue 
quantity of flax water running into the river 
might have some tendeuejr to diminisli them ; 
and it is sup|>uscd that now iu the Kells Water 
there arc a great mauy pike. 

879. In your knowledge have the pike in- 
creased in recent years? — Tlie water bnilifls are 
of opinion that they have increased largely. 

Sir. Tomlinion. 

580. SVhnt is the nature of the fibre that col- 
lects round the wires on those nets? — There are 
a great nmny leave#. 

581. Yes; but I pee a sort of thread substance 
round them; what is that? — It is nothing but 
Straw. 

582. Is it lefusc from the flax, do you think; 

I nlliide to ihc sfufl’ which is closely wrapped 
round the wires? — That Is the wire itself. 

583. Is poaching extensively practised, do you 
know? — I nni told it is. 

584. Do you yourself fish? — No, I do not 
fish myself. 

Mr. PinherUm. 

585. Have you examined this Bill? — I have 
not. 



tTflUK. [^Cantin'-ed. 

Mr. Pinkerlon — continued. 

okC. You have nor rend it ! — No. 

587. Then you are not aide (0 give any opi- 
nion witli regard to whether it im.-ets the re- 
(|uii’cineiits of y</iir case or not ? — My opinion is 
simply this ; if we are forced to ])ut up these 
lattices onr biuiitesHe# will be ruined. 

588. Ih) volt believe that it is poa.-iblc any 
coinpnnnise could be arrived at between the 
owneis of fi.-hcrics mid the luillowners? — I am 
sure llie inill.>\viier.« ure '[tiite willing t<> do imy- 
thiiig pniviiling there is iio interference with the 
water right 5 but an interference with tiie water 
rights wo could uot liavc. 

589. Do you think it is possible that any 
grating could lie erected without interfering with 
your water power? — ! am uot aware of any such 
grating. 

590. And you are fully of ojiiiiiou that the 
turbine wheel is not injurious to tlie fish, arc 
you? — \v'e have tried for the last two years to 
see if we could find any evidence of fish being 
injured by a turbine wheel, and we cannot find 
any. 

591. A!'lmt cost would the erection ami the 
inaiotenauce in proper working order of these 
gratings and lattices entail? — I suppose the cost 
might come to 250 /. or 300 1. 

592. If your water [lower was not interfered 
with you liiivc no objection, I suppose, to the 
owners of the fisheries erecting these affairs at 
their own cost? — Not the sliglitest, ns long as 
our water powers arc not interlered with. 

Mr. Cox. 

593. The only question I have to ask yon is 
this; if they per.-ist in coniitelliiig you to keep 
up these screeiip, whnt would be the ellect? — 
Our works would cinmt to a complete standstill. 

5' 4. And you would linve to dispeive your 
workmen, would you not ? — We should have to 
disperse our workmen, and dismiss our hands 
altogether. 



ilr. Alexander Basil Wilson, is called in : and Examined. 



Mr. Alacmtuey, 

595. You me a mechanical and consulting 
engineer, I believe? — Yes._ 

596. You have been engaged, I believe, since 
the year 1877, nt various times, in constiucting 
water wheels, and other machinery driven by 
water jiower, in the north, and other parts of Ire- 
land ? — Y'es ; especially on the rivers Main and 
Kcllswatcr. 

597. Are you thoroughly acquainted with the 
mills on the Main ami its tributaries ? — Y'es. 

39S. Have yon inspected these turbine wheels? 
— J put up tlie turbine wheel that the last wit- 
. ness has been referring to, and several otliers 
also. 

699 Y'lm are aware of the manufacturing pro- 
cesses that are cittried on in the mills, are you 
not? — Y'es. 

600. In your npiuian, for their successful 
operation, U n constant supply of vvarer nece#s.vry 
for driving and washing purposes? — It must not 



Mr. Macartwy — continued, 
only be constant, but, os far as jiossible, uniform. 
For many of the manufactures that are carried 
on there the speed of the machinery must be 
kept nt a uniform rate. There are two pviu- 
cipnl industries in the district, weaving, and the 
bloaching and finishing of textile fabrics. In 
the former case the business cannot be carried on 
without uniformity of speed. 

Ckoirmnn, 

601. That is the weaving? — Yes, the weaving. 
Without going info technicalities, a change of 
speed involves a sto[ipage of all the looms and 
damage to the cloth in process of manufacture. 
In the ca.se of bleaching and finishing absolute 
regularity of speed is not so important within 
reasoual'le limits; that is to say, 5 per cent, 
above or below is not of vast importance; in the 
case of finisliing, the machinery runs night 
and day. During the night it is difficnlt 

in 
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2.5 March 1892.] 



Mr. WiL-soN. 



[Coniinned. 



Chairman — co n tin u eel . 

in exposed situations t«> preserve the weirs free. 
In uinny cases, siicli, for instance, as tlie works of 
the I.isnnfillaii lllencliing (.’oinpnny and the Old 
Green ciolleu Mills. Mr. Dinsmore’e pliicc, 
the distance from the weiis, liie intake of the 
..stream, is from a third of a mile to a mile. In 
ine case it is a third of a mile, and in the other 
case it is about amil^. In winter it is practically 
impossible to have men cnnstiintly present to 
keep the opening clear. On tlie mill sites of 
this stream, the Main and its tributaries, each 
mill sire is so close to tlie one above and below 
it that there is no margin of fall, and the least 
stop[ age, for instance, nn alteration of 6 inches in 
the level of the water of a lower mill, blocks the 
full of the higher one. In this river every ad- 
vantage is taNcn of the water power as far as 
possilne. The mills are as closely in succession as 
they can be placed. If any obstruction is placed 
in the way ilie water passes over the weir 
down the siream, and not into the lead at all : 
a differctice of 4 inches in some cases, which 
is a comparatively small difference, will throw 
all the water over the weirs. 

602. So that yon mean, whether it is stopped 
at the top mill or the lower iiiill the effect is the 
same. The one retards the streanv.and the other 
retards the water in coming over? — Not in every 
case, ns regards the lower sfopi'age, because 
there are some cases in which there is a sliglit 
fall between the two n.jlU. But in every case a 
stoppage iu the upper race or intake sends the 
water over the weir. 

Mr. Macartney. 

603. With regard to the mill race, .anything 
which has an e^ect on the flow of the tvater 
might have an injurious eflfbct on the mill above 
it by throwing the water back upon it, might it 
not ? — Yesj by throwing the «ater back upon it. 

604. Have you seen tlie gratings and lattices? 
— Yes, 1 have seen tlum iu position. 

603. What is your opinion of the effect they 
would prttduce ? — It depends on the time of ) ear 
and the riiiantiiv of cUhri.^ that is coming down 
by the stream ; but tliey may stay in very clear 
water unfilled for perhaps an hour. In foul 
water tliej’ fill up at once, or in a few minutes. 

606. W hat effect would that have on the power 
of the wheel? — That stops entirely the supply 
of water to the wheel and passes the water over 
the bye wash. 

607. In fact, the maintenance of lattices and 
ratings of the descripiion which the millowiiers 
avo been called upon to erect would practically 

annihilate the effective working of these mills, 
would it not?— It would absolutely anniliilnte 
the working. 

605. Ill your professional experience there 
has been a great development of these turbine 
wheels, not only in this district, hut generally, 
has there not ? — Turbine wheels have become a 
necessity, due to their ability to work in what is 
termed backwater ? that is, if the water under 
the wheel becomes flooded, an ordinary revolv- 
ing bucket wheel gets partially filled np in the 
lower part of its circumference, and that greatly 
affects its power. A turbine wheel Is not so 
Busceplible to what is called backwater. The 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
improved drainage throughout the countr}" has 
made the flow of streams less steady than it was 
many years ago. In my experience I have 
found that to be greatly so. A heavy sliower of 
rain or a continuance of wet weather is drained 
off the land by the more perfect drainage, and 
sent domi to the sea. more rapidly. The back- 
water DOW rises in a very short time, and it baa 
a very serious effect on the old type of wheel. 
This is not the case to nn at all appreciable extent 
with turbines. 

Chairman. 

G09. Are you speaking of .an overshot or ao 
undershot, as wheel ^ — Either ; any wheel which 
depends on the water being token on its 
circumference. 

Mr. Tomliitxon. 

610. Or a breast wheel ? — Or a breast wheel. 

A turhiue is a submerged wheel, it works sub- 
merged. A breast wheel, or the >*thcr types of 
wheels, of necessity work above the water. If 
they are buried the resistance of the water in 
whicli they are buried stops their action. 

Mr. Maearhiey. 

611. I want to ask you a question about the 
Lisnatillan whoel, which has been metilioued 
here. Do you know that wheel? — Yes, I do. 

612. Do you also know what I will Call the 
sliield, which is erected in front of it ? — I do. I 
made tlie plates for it. 

613. Is there any difference between the par- 
ticular form of turbine at Lisnafillan aiul the 
turbines that aru more gencmlly used on other 
wheels? — The Lisnafillan turbine is what 
is known ns a Macadam turbine, the pro- 
minent feature of which is that the porta 
for admittiug the water into the wheel are 
smaller than those in the more modei*n types of 
wheel, such as the Lefell or Hercules, or similar 
types, 'i'he Mituadnni turbine is not being 
ePi'Cted to the extent it was, because of the 
narrowness of its ports and fur other reasons. 

614. Ajiart altogerlier from the question of 
fish going into the turbine, it is absolutely 
necessary, is it not, to erect a shield like this to 
protect tlie turbine jtself on account of its 
peculiar construction ? — This jmrticular turbine 
must be piotected in a special manner. 

615. It is more likely to be choked up and 
damaged, is it not? — Yes, it is more likely to bo 
choked 

616. Then does the shield or grating at 
Lisnafillan materially affect the power of the 
turbine there? — I should describe this grating 
more particularly. At Lisnafillan they have got 
a turbine, and other wheels. A portion only of 
the supply of wnier which arrives at the mill is 
taken to the turlune, and tlie intake of it is so 
iilaced that the gratings through which the water 
18 ftrainetl on its way to the turbine are not only 
entirely submerged ao that they do not catch any 
floating weeds, but they arc placed in such a 
liositiou that the current of water carries the 
weeds down to the breast wheel which is beside 
it. Do I make myself clear, sir? 

0 4 617. Hardly ? 
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Chairmim. 

617. Hardly ? — The material that comes ilown 
is rinntliig material, as a rule. 

G18. iT it goes over the top of the grating, 
woultl it not enter the wheel ? — It does not go 
into ihe top of the grating. The top of the 
grating is closed. 

619. It only goes through the lower part of 
the i^rating, «toes it? — Ves, it only goes through 
the lower parts. 1 will make a sketch of it. 

Mr. Sftuh-Knrr. 

620. You have not brought any drawings of 
these tlnngs, have you ? — Xo. 

621. 1 have several here if they will assist you 
{the houonrahlr Member bunded sume dmwinffs tn 
the (J'itness)? — These drawings W'ill not do in 
this iiistani-e. 1 will make a sketch if you will 
allow me. ( The itneis handed a sh irk ta the 
Committee, and er}>lained it us follows :) The 
line of water flow from the head race runs past, 
like that, to a large breast wheel. In a recess 
laketi from the side of that are the two inlets (or 
this turbine. The main current of the stream 
pusses straight down there. These two inlctsare 
stihmerged under water altogether, so that the 
fioatiug debris that cunies down, if nny, comes 
into this Imy, floats over the top of tlie wheel. 
They are Ci.nipletely submerged. Although tliose 
holes ai-e three-quarters of an incli in dunueter, 
or were originally, but perhaps they are not so 
much now in cou8e«iueuce of rust, having been 
there U or 15 years, they still catch a lot uf 
debns which gives a great deal of trouble. 

Mr. T. W-‘. Hussell. 

622. Will it be sucked down? — No, it is 
stuck in the (roles. 

Mv. Setoji-Kair. 

623. Where does that stream go on to ? That 

goes onto the breast wheel. 

Chairman. 

624. Supposing there were no breast wheel ; 

some of the turbines have no breast wheel? 

Certainly they have. 

62.‘>. Then how do you kcepthe turbine clear? 
—It has to be frequently 6top]wd to be cleared, 
but it ifi pot so eerious if there is a breast 
vvlieel. If this were a all the debris 

cintiiDu down here would be strained through 
this place. This is the only instance in which' a 
shield is put up as distinct from a grating, the 
advantage being t'ds: a shield has a hole : if a 
body lodges in that bule, it lodges lialf-«ay 
through it and gets stack. You can push it 
through or puU it ont. A grating consists of 
parallel pieces of iron. 

626. Tlte owners themselves erected tliis 
grntina, (lid they not?— They erected a shield. 
VV e distinguith tho two things, a shield being a 
thing with a number of small holes, a granne 
being parallel pieces of iron. 

627. Could a shield be constructed to answer 
the purpose of the millownera and the fishery 
owners also?— No; nothing which consists of 
holes would cnewer. 

628. If it jirevents the dibris working into the 
turbine, it would prevent the fish working into 
the turbine, it Heeuie to me?— As far as f have 



Chairman — continued. 

ever seen, fish do not get into the turbine. I 
want to put it perfectly clearly to the Committee, 
that nny means of sloj'ping the ilihris or fish, 
which consists of holes, will fill up and ennnot 
be cleared. Anything that consists simply of 
gratings, which are parallel pieces of iron, placed 
together like that, can be raked out ; you can 
clear it like the teeth of a comb, it is a comb, 
and by scratching along the teeth it can be 
cleared without difficulty. If they be 2 inches 
apart there woiihl be uo difficulty, but imagine 
the difficulty of cleauing a thing like that whicli 
has been produced. 

ilr. Macartney, 

629. With regard to this particular lorm of 
turbine, it is necessary for the protection of the 
turbine itself to jiut up this particular form of 
shield, is it not? — It is. 

6ol). On account of the numerous small uper- 
ture? ? — Yes. 

631. Your answer was quite independent of 
fish ? — Y’ee. 

Mr. Tomliiisun, 

632. 1 do nut quite understand what you mean 
by saying that there was a eu/-dc fuc. You 
"onhl get no force of water down there at all 
il you had u euCdc-suc; you must have a mill 
race continuing beyond, must you not? — The 
flow Ilf the water is divided ; part goes on to the 
turbine and the remaining part goes on to a 
wheel further on. 

ilr. ^eton-K'irr. 

633. Could salniou fry be sucked down there? 
— Ko, I tiiiuk not. Salmon fry never go head 
foremost into a suuiiou hole. As a fisherman 
1 say tliat. 

Mr. Macartuey. 

634. There is very great tlifficulty in ( leaning 
this particular form of shield, is there not? — 
Very great; they liave to stop frequently to 
clean it. 

635. Now I will go to the question of injury 

to the You have just toUi Mr. Seioii-Karr 

that you are to a certain e.vtent afisborraan? — 
Yes, to a certain extent. 

636. Ilns your atteulion been called specially 
to this question? — Yes, it has. 

637. Has any inetance come under your ob- 
servation ol injury to fish? — I have never seen 
or heard of any injury to them. 

638. Have you devoted sometime to observing 
the action of fish in the water ?— I have, and 
there are one or two cases, especially at the Kells 
Bleach Works, where you have an exceedingly 
good opportunity of noticing whether fish p^s 
over into the turbine or out of it. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

639. Whose works are they ?— The works of 
Mr. Arthur, the last witness. 

Mr. Macartney. 

640. Will you give the result of your obser- 
vations to the Committee, please? — The small 
fish, the fry, seem to creep round any little 
opening they can find. They seem to jjrefer a 
slow current, but when they come to any vibra- 
tion 
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Mr. Macaiiiieif — contiinied. 
tion or nny o|>cning through which the water is 
eiucked rapidly, they turn tail and go buck. 

641. There is very considerable vi'oi"ation 
from the working of the gearing of these wheels, 
is there not ?~ Very considerable. 1 have 
noticed that the fish will npprouclt the entrance 
to a breast wheel much clnser than they will to a 
turbine wheei, and that with the breast wheel 
there i« loss vibration. You will frerjiiently see 
them playing about in the little still water there 
is in front of a breast wheel. 

Chairman. 

642. Tliere is less traction from a breast wheel 
than from a turbiuo wheel, U there ? — No, there is 
the same. Whatever the fall may be, there is the 
same flow into it. 

643. JButif the turbine wheel revolves with 
greater velocity it would create a greater trac- 
tion of tlie water towards the mouth where the 
water enters, would it not. That is a necessity? 
— Perhaps I can make that clear to you by 
.showing you the construction of u turbine. This 
is a very common form of construction of turbine 
(the tyitn'ss handed u sketch to the Committee). 
Looking at it as n section through the turbine, 
this is the wheel proper ; here is the water coming 
in from the head race. There is universally 
fitted a grating, to keep pieces of w<iod from 
getting into the turbine in front This flume ia 
al'vays full of water right down to the blades of 
the turbiuc, but the speed of that water down to 
the blades of the turbine must be kept slow. It 
is only at the very blades of the turbine that the 
water attains its speed, and the speed is then 
taken off, and it is from the taking on of the speed 
that the jiower U derived. 

Mr. 7’. fF. Russell. 

644. Tlie traction, I suppose, would be there? 
— Yes, ai the bliiclea. But here outside there is 
no such traction at all ; there caunot be. 

Mr. Maeartnei/. 

645. You have mentioned that this is a peculiar 
form of turbine; it is not the commou form in 
use in the district, and I believe none of the 
other turbines with which you are acquainted 
are McAdam turhines ? — No, they are either 
Lefell or Hercules turbines. 

646. In all your experience have you ever 
found any trace offish when examining them? — 
No, never. 

647. Have you found traces of anything 
else; eels, lor instance? — Yes, I have found cels 
frequently, and that is due to ihe fact that an eel 
can swim down a current head foremost. A 
salmon fry or a salmon cannot. They always 
drop down tail foremost, except when they are 
hooked and running on the line, and then they 
will go anywhere. 

648. Having had considerable experience in 
this matter, and having examined all these rules, 
is it your opiuiou that it would he impossible for 
mill-owners to get fish working through the tur- 
bines if any further evcctiou tlian tTiat of the 
ordinary grating was put up in front? — Any- 
thing additional to what they have? 

649. Anything that would diminish the flow? 
•—It would be a question of dcm:ee. 

0.80. 



hlr. Se!on-Karr. 

6.50. Do you know Mr. Webb’s place? — Yes. 
I made the gear in connection with it. 

651. He has not any grating of this kind that 
you have shown us, has he? — No. 

652. It is quite a dift’erent class, is it not? — 
It is a spar bridge with parallel pieces side by 
side. 

653. Do you think if lie Iind this ariungement 
In front of his turbine it wou'd affect }lio flow of 
his water? — Yes; he takes all his race into the 
turbine. 

654. Will you tell the Committee exactly wliv 
Mr. Wehb could not have a grating of this kind 
in front of his turbine? — The result then would 
be that the water frotu the head race romc into 
a cul-de-sac, and all the debris floating down 
must pass into the turbine. 

655. This ia a drawing, I believe, of the Lis- 
nafillan Mill (AfRr/iriy a druicing ia the IVitness)? 
— Yes. 

656. Does he require a greater flow of water 
than at the Lisoafillan Mill ? — He does. 

657. Do you tell the Committee it would be 
impossible for Mr. Webb lo have a grating there ? 
— Absolutely impossible. 

658. If he had, would it stop hLs macliinery ? 
— It would. 

659. Did you ever see a turbine stopped by 
anything getting into it? — Yes. 

660. How, and what? — I have seen pieces of 
timber catch into it, and break a blade of the 
turbine, and this blade catch and atop the tur- 
bine. 

661. Have you ever seen it stopped by an eel 
getting into it? — Oh, no. 

662. It would liave no cHect upon the turbine, 
I su]ipoBe? — Not tlie slightest. 

663. Would it kill the cel do you think? — 
Yes, I should say so, if it was long enough : it 
depends on the size. I should sny the proba- 
bility is it would kill an eel 15 inches long ; a 
smaller it would not. 

664. Do you think if salmon fry got into a 
turbine it would not hurt them? — t think not; 
it is only speculation, I have never seen one 
hurt. 

665. Do you think fry do get into these tur- 
bines?— I do not think they do. 

666. I am alluding to turbines like those at 
Mr. Webb’s mill, which are not protected by 
gratings such os you have been describing? — 
I may tell you that I have seen at Mr. Webb’s 
the salmon fry in the race above the turbine at 
a little distance ; but close to the turbine I have 
never seen any. 

667. Do you think it is possible for fry to 
go down into tlio turbine at Mr, Webb’s Mill? 
— "Possible” is a very large order. I would 
not say it was not possible for them to go down, 
but I think it extremely unlikely. 

668. What ia the fall at each of Mr. Webb’s 
turbines; have you told the Committee that? — 
No, I have not; but I think I have ii here. I 
think it is 12 feet (i inches. I cannot tax my 
memory at present. 

669. That is (he full where the water com- 
mences? — The fall is always reckoned from the 
top of the head race to the tail race. 

D. 670. What 
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Mr. Sciwi-Ku'-r — continued. 

^iTO. 'Wlnit kind ol' fall is tlml?— It is a medium 
fall. 

671. M'lifit is the size of Mr. Webb’s turbine? 
— I am nCniid I cannot give it, e.xcept from 
memory, but I believe it is a 6D-iiic;h one. 

672. Do you hap|ieu to know what number of 
revolutions it makes in a minute ? — I do nut knoAv 
from inemorv. 

673. Then you think that fry could pass 
through liis turbine, from your recollection of it, 
wiiliout being injured ? — Yes; I know that the 
ports ill Mr. Welib's turbine are sufficiently large 
for that. I should tliink a tall hat would get 
through. 1 ou u(»t suppose it would be very 
much better of it, but I do no; think it would he 
caught They are very large openings. 

674. You said that you had never seen salmon 
fry in the turbine ? — I never have. 

675. 1 snpjiose it is <[uite possible that fry 
miglit pass through a lurbiiie, and be injureJ, 
aiid gel carried away in the tail race without 
your seeing anything of them ? — Ido not think 
it is likely, bceatse ncis do gel through the tur- 
liiiie, and do get injured, one does see. 

676. Do you think the same rule would apply 
to fry ? — Yes, or any other fish. 

677. But still you are net prepai’Ctl to say it is 
not possible for Iry to pass liirougli and be in- 
jured, and yet to SRC nothing of them? — lam 
not prepared to say so. 

G76. Will you kindly look ac this jdan, which 
rejireseiits a sectional elevation of a turbine, does 
it not? — Yes. 

675. And this is the head race, is it not ? — 
Yes. 

680. Do you understiuul this plan? — I do. 

681. Have you seen oue before like it? — Not 
exuetiy like it, but the Lisnnfillan one is very 
much on the same juiuciple, except that I do not 
know whether the head race divides further up 
or not. 

682. Do you imderstaiid here that this is a 
grating which is below the surface of the water? 
— 1 do. 

683. And the supply of water to the turbine 
comes through the grating, add then down, does 
it not ? — Yes. 

684. 1 wi.4i to ask you whether yon think, 
sup[)osing a grating like th.at was put in a mill 
race (,eav, like Mr. Webb’s, for ex imple)it would 
aflect the run of iiis turbine 'J — It would totally 
stop it. 

685. Are you certain of that ? — Perfectly cer 
tain. 

686. Why? - All the material that comes 
down this head i-acc must be strained tlivnuyh 
tbar. A leal, or a little bit of stick, or whatever 
it is, gets stuck lialf way through, and you can- 
not get it out ; lor instance, you see it stuck here 
in this lattice. 

687. There is no bye-wash, is there? — There 
is a bye-wash there, but no second wheel. 

688. Sup])osingthc flow of water was suflBcicnt 
to enable you to have a bye-wash to carry off 
part of the race, would not that do away with 
your objection to that kind of grating ?— If the 
millowiier were prepared to throw away, by 
letting water pass through a byc-wash, a large 
proportion of hu power, and so skim the water. 



Mr. Seten-Karr — continued, 
and put away a good deal of the milk with the 
cream, he would be probably able to work it. 

685. You tliink he would? — Yes, at a loss ot 
possibly one- third ]iowcr. It depends ou the 
time of year and the nuantity of stuff coming 
down. 

69(». Then it would depend on the flow of 
water"' — And on the stuff ilnvt comes down. 

691. Then in that case, supposing the flow of 
water sufficient aucl u suitable bye-wash put in, 
a grating of that kind would Ge feasible, you 
think ? — 1 es. 

692. Y’ithoiit interfering with the working of 
the turbines?— It would interl'ere with it compara- 
tively slightly. 

693. Do you know tlie mill race of Mr. Webb’s 
mill '! — Y'es. 

694. Do you think he could put in a bye- 
wash and a grating of that kind ? — No. 

695. Why not? — He could not affoixl to lose 
all his power. 

696. Has he nut enough flow ? — I understand 
that it is little cnoiigli on some occasions. 

697. I wish you to tell me the number of 
revolutions of Mr. Webb’s turbine jier second. 
Can j'ou make a calculation of that? — I cannot 
except from memory. 

698. Can you give us an idea of what the 
number of revolutions is? — About 160 per 
minute, I think ; that is my recollection ; it is 
not more than that ; I should e.!)’ it is probably 
less. 

699. Thar is nearly three a second, or 2| 
a second, is it not? — Yes; I fancy 1 must be 
too high ; I cannot tell you- exactly. 

700. Do you really think if fry got into a 
turbine revolving from two to tbree revolutions 
per second, tiiey would go through without any 
injury? — I think it is quite liki-ly. 

701. Is chat photograph afair picture of a tur- 
bine [Uundi'-ig u ■pludoijntjili tu the H’jYnr.'s)? — 
This is a Hercules turbine ; it is not a Lcfcll. 
Here is a LefelL It is what is known, generally 
speniving, as a high-fall Lefell. 

702. Which has Mr. \Yebb got ^ — Neither of 
these show exactly Mr. Webb’s. He has got a 
horizontal wheel. This is move like' Mr. 
Webb’s. 

703. Which is the last of these two turbines 
from a iniilowner’s point of view, and which is 
the more morlern ? — Do you meau of the Lefell 
aud Hercules? 

t 04. Yes? — They run pretty nearly neck and 
neck. 

705. Is there any difference if the fry run in, 
in their passing through one or the other ? — 
None. 

706. Putting the fishery owner’s interest en- 
tirely out of the question, what kind of grating 
would you say was necessary for a miliowner to 
have in front, of either of those two kinds of 
turbines in order to protect it properly ? — He 
must have a grating that would jirevent any 
pieces of wood, for instance, getting into' the 
turbine whicii could damage it and break it. 

707. What would be the distsnee between the 
bars of the_ grating ?— As to the Hercules or the 
Lefell turbine, 1 consider it would be very safe 
with Inch-and-half spaces. 

708. And 
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ilr. Scton-Karr — continued. 

71)8. And it U ne«;essniy for him to have a 
'rraiing of that kind, is it? — He m«pt have; he 
miMit get boughs in. 

709. And « lint you >ny is that a smaller ■'rating 
or Itttlicing iiriicticully stops his inncliinory ? — 
Xo. What I i)»si<t iipou specially is that the 
grating which U jnit in imist be of such a 
nature that it can be cleaned out without stoin 
ping the mill. You cannot clean out any grating 
winch cousists of holes. You can clean a grating 
which represents a comb, but you cannot clean a 
ffruting which is a sieve. 

710. At the same time you have qualified that 
with regard to Uisnafillan Mill? — 1 have, but I 
have stated that even with the precautions taken 
there, and, even with tlie fact that there is a 
large quantity of water passing the special lurbine 
ffratinp, with nil these nets before it, it gives a 
great ileal uf trouble. 

711. Hut still the mill is worked? — Still the 
mill ia worked. 

712. The trouble you allude to is the cleaning 
of the grating, is it? — The trouble is the stop- 
page of the mill due to the necessity of cleaning 
ir. 

713. You say thtt in Mr. Webb’s mil! race, 
for instance, you cannot have this same arrange- 
ment owiug to the flow of water there being 
smaller, 1 ihiuk? — Xo, it being all absorbed by 
the turbine wheel. 

714. That comes to the same thing, does it 
not ? — Y’es. 

715. Witli regard to the gratings at the foot 
of the tail race, would a grating at the foot of a 
tail race put there to prevent salmon running up 
into the tail race affect the workinu of aturuine 
in any way ? — Xo ; if it is made wide enough in 
the aiesh, and broad enough, and if it is kept 
clean. 

716. Is there such n gi-atiug in the tail race of 
Mr. Webb’s mill? — Xo. 

717. Supposing a grating was put there (I 
forget the exact technical expression) pointing 
down stream so that you could open it and let 
all the rubbish out, what would you say? — Do 
you mean a gate grating? 

718. Is mere not some otlier technical ex- 
pression fer that?— 1 do not know of any. 

719. A gate crating placed like that could not 
possibly afiect the working uf the turbine, I sup- 
pose? — Not if it was kept clean, and there was 
sufficient area. 

720. The simple process would be every now 
and then to open it for five or 10 minutes so as 
to let all the d6hris collected there wash down, 
and close it again, would it not? — I fancy that 
would not clean it. The weeds ond leaves lodge 
agaiust the spars and bars, and they would have 
to be raked out. 

721. If it was maile in such a v«ay that the 
gate pointed down stream so that it could bo 
opeued quite easily, surely the cleaning that you 
mentioned just now wuuld not be necessary ? — 
That would not clean the bars. 

722. Could it not be made in such a way as 
to do it ? — No ; pieces of leaves lodge round the 
bars something like this fashion. The water 
comes and folds it round like that, and you have 
to eicratch it up« 

0.80. 



Jlr. Seton-Kurr — continued. 

723. That would not l)e .i-very lianl job, 
would it ! — It is n question of degree, "f course, 
as to where the grating is. It might be elose to 
or at a ilistance. 

724. Do you know of any tail races where such 
gratings exist ? — 1 know of’ tail races where they 
have been put in and removed, but none where 
they exist at the pre.sent time. 

725. They have been removed, you say ? — 
Yes. 

726. For what reason ? — They got stopped up 
with leaves and raiseil the level of the tail race, 
tliereliy raising the level of the water underneath 
the breast wlieels that were discharging into this 
tail iiice. 

727. Tlie reason of that, of course, was that 
they Imd not been properly cleaned, I sup[M»se ? 
— That they were not cleaned, you may say. 

728. Supposing ihey hail been made with the 
gates ])uiuting down stream in the way I have 
suggosterl or described, do you think they would 
have been obliged to take thenr away ? — Un- 
questionably ; 1 do not mean to .-ay the gates 
would answer the jmrpose, because I do not 
think they xvonld ; but if the gates were kept 
dean and the flow of water not impeded, there is 
no objection in the xvoild. 

729. But gates constructed in that way would 
materially assist tlie process of cleaning, would 
they not ? — As a matter of praetice there are no 
large sticks that come down there, for they 
all intercepted before the water arrives at the 
wheel. 

730. Then all tlie debris is siniplv tlieie? — 
Ybs. 

731. What time of year does the debris come 
down most?— I fancy from the rime they begin 
to cut grass. 

732. In the autumn in otlier words?— Xo, a 
good deal earlier than that. Beginning about 
May, heavy showers come down aud rush a good 
deal of the cut grass into the little rivulets, aud 
that is swept, down. Very heavy quantities of 
hay come down, and the weeds which grow on 
the margin of the rivers are pretty >tiff till 
spring comes on, and then they drop down and 
decay, and are 3ii])planted by the fresh growth. 

733. In what mouth would that be? — About 
the beginning of spring ; about .\pril. Then there 
ia an entirelv different cause in nutnnin, that 
is, the dead leaves falliug, but I do not know 
that that is quite so much drawback ns the grass, 

734. Are you prepared to say much debris 
comes down in March, April, and May? — lam 
not prepared to say there is much in March, but 
in April and IMay decidedly a greot de.al comes 
down. 

735. As much us at any other time of the 
year? — Yes, I am disposed to think May and 
June will represent the maximum. It gets up 
to its maximum in May or June. There is some 
ice occasionally in -March that bothers them, but 
it does not always happen. We have liad a good 
deal of ice this year in March. 

Mr. T. W. livssell 

736. This is an exceptional year in that re- 
speor, I think ? — It is rather. X\)w on the 17th 
March there was a great deal of ice up there. 

D 2 T67. Do 
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Mr. Hcfm-Karr. 

“87. Do roil- know Mr. Diii;»[iiui'e’:a tiiibin*s? 
— Y«?, von* well. 

738. What U the fall there? — Twonly-five 
feet. 

739. That ii» a imich stronger race than Mr. 
Webb's, is it iiitt 'f — It is a higher fall, but it i.« 
not nein lv s<i Ki-gc a qu.intily of water. 

740. \ou s:'iV you are a fisherman : tin yon 
think that in a mill race of that kind, sn|i[>osing 
fry get into it they emilil swim easily back inlo 
the fiver again withnur going down ilic turbine 
Of the bye-wiiflh at the other end? — If you will 
show me your drawing. I will exjjlnin in a 
moment how it is. Tlie flow of water round 
here, and the flow of water all roiinil (hat pipe 
until it c<imes artunlly to the turbine, does not 
exceed [>erliaps three feet u second, or less than 
that, two feet a second, ami fish can very easily 
swim against that witlicut the slightest diflicnlty, 

741. What 18 the velocity of the water at this 
part of the rice 'f — It goes down to six inches a 
secoiul. 

742. In other w(»rds, you tell the Committee 
that fry coming into this race and swimming 
down, supposing this represents the millrace at 
Mr. Diusinore’s, could easily swim Lack again 
and get into the river? — Easily, 1 have seen 
them constantly doing it 

743. In Mr. Dinsmore’s race, could it be 
possible to pul up a grating of this description in 
fnmt of his turbines? — Iso, Mr. lJin«mofe has 
nothing but turbines. 

744. Would it be possible to put a grating in 
fninf? It would not. 

745. For what reason? — For precisely tiie 
same reason. It would stop the flow of water. 

746. Are you prc[>nred to say what you said 

with regard to Mr. Webb’s, supposing a suitable 
bye-wasli was made to carry away a part of the 
floating debris and so on, that iu such n case 
such a grating could be put there? — No, I sav 
it is on all fours with Lisnnfillan, and that it tlfe 
same conditions exist as at Lictiafillan 

747. I am speaking of Dinsmore’s? — Uins- 
more’s and Webb's are precisely the aamt-. 

748. .Mr. Dinsniore’s has a greater fall, has he 
not -f— Yes. 

749. Then you say such a grating as this 
could not under present conditions be put there ? 
— It could not be put there. 

75C. And the same remarks apply to the 
diagram you have drawn, do they?— Yes. the 
Lisnnfilinn grating differs in no essential par- 
ticular from thnt. 

751. The principle is precisely the s-ime, you 
say ? — Yes. 

752. it is a perforated plate sunk below the 
level of the water? — Yes. 1 would point out to 
you in a case of that sort how manifestly im- 
possible it would be to clean holes like that, 
deep under water. It would be entirely im- 
possible 10 do so. 

763. Bu^. the; do it at Lisnaiillnn all the same, 
do tlic not ? — They do it in a peculiar wav. 

754. How ? — They have to stop the place. 

755. But you said just now the running of 
their mill was not affected by it?— No, I did not 
say thnt. I said the owners would speak to the 
trouble it bad given them. I do nut know. 



Mr. Sifnn-Kcirr — continned. 
evcejit from having heard from them, that they 
liad to stop to clear the dirt out. You will have 
the owners of LisuafUliin to speak positively as 
to the injury which has been dune them. It is 
only hearsay on my part. 

756. i waut to ash a question about tlic speed 
of the wheel at Mr. Dinsmore’s turbine?-- 1 can- 
give you thot. 

757. Can you give ns the speed at which the 
outside of the wheel revolves? — Twenty-eight 
lect per second. 

758. That is the speed at which tlie outside 
of the wheel revolves, is it ? — Yes. 

759. And you still adhere to your opiuioit, 
that supposing by any chance fry got into a 
wheel of thnt kind, they are not likely to be 
injured, do you? — Yes, I still adhere to that 
opinion. 

Jlr. r. W. n,(SselL 

760. What is the special hiisioess carried on 
at Li.snatillan ! — Bleaching, finishing and dyeing. 

I think they do a little dyeing, but it is bleaching 
nnd finishing princlpallv. 

761. Have you heard aiiylliing regarding the 
diminution offish in these rivers? — Y'^es, I have 
A great deal. 

762 . Have you any theory as to the cause of 
it ? — Yes. I think the principal cause is the differ- 
ence in drainage. 

763. Will you explain that please? — The 
farmers have drained their land, especially in the 
north of Ireland now, to n very much greater 
extent than used to be done, and fields which 
were of the nature of a sponge, nnd which re- 
tained a heavy fall of rain for several days, now 
are so well drained that the water falls and goes 
straight into the drain pipe. From there it ruus 
freely down the stream to the main river nnd is 
rapidly discharged. Then comes a i>criud ol 
perhaps di ought. There is no sponge gradually 
feeding these small sirenms ; it is exhausted ; the 
rain has w,>ne nway, and that is a very serious 
thing to Uie fish. These little rivulets up which 
the salmon frequently creep, are now dry be- 
tween showers, and when a shower comes on 
there is a roaring current for a little while nnd 
then ir ceases. That is one reason. There has 
been another reason which has been told me and 
spoken ot a good deal, namely, the presence of 
l»ike in the rivers. Fishermen tell me tltere are 
more pike now, but personally I do nut know 
that. 

764. They are very destructive, I belie' e? — 
They are, especially on fry. 

765. Is poaching more prevalent? — No, I do 
not think it is more prevalent, 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

766. I understood you to say you have found 
eels in the turbines ?—Y’e9, it is not an uncom- 
mon thing to find them. 

767. Are they dead?— Yes, dead. 

768. Then you said eels could float down a 
stream tnat an ordinary fish could not? — An eel, 
ns probably the Committee may know, spawns 
in the sea, and the young eels come up the river 
in the form ot fry. They do exactly the reverse 
of salmon, Salmon come up and spawn in the 
rivulets and go down to the sea. An eel does 

exactly 
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Mr. — continQccl. 

exactly the reverse; an cel has not gills like 
salmon have, and can go down a stream without 
snft’ering any trouble or injury. A salmon 
cannot; it would be 'trowned, as the bsherrtien 
say. 

769. In order to protect itself it must swim 
with greater rapidity than the flow of the stream? 
—Yes. 

770. And, therefore, it is impossible for a 
salmon to go down a mill race » ith safety, you 
think, is it? — If it finds itself going toofast.it 
turns about. 

771. Is the rapidity of the flow in Dinsmore’s 
race one reason why salmon fry could not swim 
to tlie wheel? — They could, but they would 
not 

772. They must keep their heads up stream? 
They must keep their heads up stream. 

773. You said you had no experience as n 
fisherman ; do you not fish youi-self? — Yes, 
1 do. 

77.1. Does not the vibraiion of the turbine 
keep away the fish? — It does; thc)‘ will not 
come near it. 

775. Suppose that it is necessary to erect tliese 
8af'c"uards, in your opinion, is the millowner 
entitled to put himself to expense to safeguard 
the interests of other people?— lhat does not 
precisely come within my professional line, but 
my feelings are certainly lhat they should not. 



Mr. — continued. 

776. As you are a practical man, and know 
the cost of erection, you can form a very correct 
estimate about the serious injury that would be 
forced upon millowners to erect these safe- 
guards. can you not? — I would look on the 
erection of them, in the first instance, as a 
bagatelle as compared with the ultimate serious 
effect of them when once they are erected. The 
millowneiv, fur their own protection, erect 
gratings bef«>re all wheels to prevent pieces of 
wood coming down. 

Mr. Cox. 

777. You have some practical knowledge of 
the habits of fish, I understand? — 1 have some 
knowledge; I hare made it a very interesting 
study. 

778. X see tliere was a lesolution passed in 
Derry some time ago, and adopted by the Board 
of Conser\'ators of Sligo, and they say here, 
“that turbines are the most destiuctive class of 
mill wheel to salmon, salmon fry and trout.” Du 
yon think so? — I do not. 

779. “Tlmr the Bill to amend the Salmon 
Fisheries (Ireland^ Acts will, if passed, work a 
forfeiture of existing private fisheries rights, as 
well as destroy a source of food for the public 
without any equivalent public or private benefit.” 
Do you agree with that? — No. 



Mr. Cornelius Cable, called in ; and E.xamined. 



Mr. Macartney. 

780. Are you a mechanical engineer, carrying 
on business at 39, Wellington Quay, Dublin ?— 
Yes. 

781. I believe yon have had great expenence 
in water wheel? of all descriptions, especiuUy 
turbines, both in England and Ireland? — ^es. 

782. Will you give an estimate to the Com- 
miuee of the number of turbines you have 
erected in the last 25 years? — About 300. 

783. Is ibnl in England and Ireland? — That 
is in England and Ireland, and some in Scotland. 

784. Can you give the Committee any idea of 
the number you have erected in Ireland? — 
About 125 to 130, 1 should say. 

785. There has been a considerable develop- 
ment in that particular branch of your trade in 
Ireland of recent years, bus there not ? — Yes. 

786. Are you familiar with the district in 
wliich tliese mills are situated ?— I am. 

787. And with the gratings and lattices which 
the mill owners have been called upon to erect? 

788. Of course, it is part of your business to 
estimate the amount of i>ower that can be derived 
Ifom the water when you are putting up a 
wheel? — It is. 

789. In your opinion what would be the effect 
of maintaining these gratings and lattices upon 
the power to be got from a turbine?— If a fine 
grating is luaiiitaincd it means the total destruc- 
tion of the power to the wheel from the stteam- 

790. With regard to the injury to the fish, in 
0.80. 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
your experience 1ms any imury been ever 
brought under your notice? — None. 

791. Either in England, .‘ieotiaiid, or Ireland ? 
— None whatever. In fne^ I have often watched 
the tail race myself to see if 1 could see any in- 
jury, both when the wheels were at work and 
when the wheels wei'e stopped, at dinner-time 
and breakfast-time, and more particularly 1 have 
watched at Hill’s Paxitory at Lucan, near 
Dublin, where they have two turbines, and I 
have often seen as many as half-a-<lozea salmon 
as the water diminished in the tail race. There 
have been sometimes four or five or six fine fish 
there. 

Mr. T. W. Rimell. 

792. Had they gone tlirough the turbine? — 
No, they were commg up the tail race instead of 
going up the ordinary conrse of the river. 

Mr. Macartney. 

793. This evidence applies to your experience 
in EnsUnd as well as in Ireland, does it not? 
-Yes 

794. I believe you have been consulted as to 
workingturbines in the River Exe ? — Yes. 

795. Lhat U a salmon river, is it not? — Yes. 
I have had a good deal of experience on the 
Exe. I suppose, at one place and another, 
there are 15 to 20 tnrbine wheels on the Exc. 

790. Supposing salmon fry were to go through 
the turbines, do you believe they would be in- 
jured? — No, I do not- . 

d 3 797. Can 
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JEr. continueil. 

797. Cun vim give any instance to the Com- 
mittee <'f’ your ex]ierienco of articles wliicli liiive 
passed llirough? - Yea, on onefiCcaaion at Diimnv 
Wills, Queen's County, when I was erecting a 
52-incl) turbine, 1 saw heliire tiie rubbish rucU 
was luit in a ]»iece of deal two inches sijuare 
and nine inches long. 

798. It passed tlirough ? — It had [lassed right 
through without any injury, witlimit evm a 
mark on it. 

T99. Coining to the Lisnafillau Mills, do you 
know the turbine there? — I do. 

800. And you kiiiiw, I think, the shield 
grating that is in front of it ? — Yes. 

801. In your oj>iniiin, does that shield grating 
diminish the power of that particular turbine '■ 
— It docs, considcr.ibly. 

802. Have voii henrd Mr. AVilson’s evidence? 
— Yes. 

803. Do you agree with him (hat this par- 
ticular wheel requires a special {jruting of tli.at 
sort to protect it? — Yes, it does. 

804 <->n account of the ditfcrence in tlie for- 
mation of the apertures ? — Yes, of the buckets. 

805. In this district is there any other wheel 
of the same dL-scriplioii. Is there another 
McAdum Avheel in this paiiicular district? — No. 

1 do not know of any other 

806. If this peculiar foim of shield grating 
was put up before JJr. Webb’s or Mr. Dins- 
more’s or any other mill there, what would be 
the effect of it in your opinion ? — 'I'lie head 
would he diminished to such an e.xtcnf- that the 
wheel would scarcely be able to work. In fact, 
it would be utterly iinpossiblo to get the water 
down to it. 

807. Will you tell the Committee your opi- 
nion, please, os to the value of the turbine wheel 
in Ircl-ind with regard to manufacturing pro- 
cesses, having re^rd also to the water jKiwer 
of the country?— ^he value of it comimred with 
the ordinary water-wheel is thi-s that you can 
get from £3 to 30 per cent, more jrower from the 
water. 

Mr. SeUm-Kavr. 

808. Is that as compared with a bucket wheel ? 
— Yes. .-tlso vou can gain considerably more 
fall than with the ordinary water-wheel at least 
20 per cent. 

Mr. Mitcuitiiey. 

809. Some witnesses have made statements 
here as to the steadiness of the drive. I believe 
that has also another value?— Yes, it is much 
more uniform .mid more valuable, especially in 
weaving and spinning. 

810. I will jiut it generally to you : In your 
opinion, would it be a very disastrous thing for 
the country if the turbine wheels were closed 
down? — Yes. In fact, it would prevent ull in- 
dustries which exist that are at the present time 
worked by w’ater i>ower. 

811. Do you produce a model of a turbine ? — 
Yes. Thie model is divided into two sections. 

812. Which turbine is that?— This is the 
liCfeil. ( The Witness explained the tnodci wheel 
to the Covimiiiee.) 



C'hnirmaii. 

813. Docs the .actual fall make any clifFerence? 

— Yes: the moment the fall docrease« the smaller 
will be the revolutions of the wheel. 

814. Tlieii the greater tlie fall down this pipe, 
the greater the poiver of the wheel ! — Y'es. 

S1.3. .\nd if the water came from 25 feet it 
would he much greater than if it came from 
12 feet, would it ?— Quite so. You see I have 
tables here, preparevl specially to show the force. 
In Mr. W'ebli'a case, for instance, one wheel 
gives 46 and the other 72 horse-jiower. 

slG. Is that derived from the difference in the 
fall?— Yc.-. 

Mr. Co.r. 

817. AA’hal is tho size of these buckets? — The 
depths between tlie top and bottom fl.inges of 
the wheel is approximately about 18 inches, so 
that you see each of these buckets is about niue 
inches square. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

81fi. Yon stated soinctliing about having seen 
some sahnon going nji the mill race instead of up 
the main stream ? — A. es. 

819. AA’’ould you consider that an exceptional 
circumstance ? — Yes. 

820. Are you acquainted with the habits of 
salmon ? — I have watched them for years, both 
on the Hiver Ivxe and the Litley at Lucan. 

821. The Exe at Exeter, you mean?— A'es. 

822. Is the Exc provided with salmon ladders? 
— Yes, I believe so. at the weirs. 

823. You ill not know that from your own 
observntiou, do you? — I think I hare noticed 
lliom, but I cannot be sure. 

824. Have you seen ilic salmon goincr up the 
mill races in the E:»e, or only in Ireland ? — I saw 
one ill the tail race in the Exc, but immediately 
chc wlieel was stopped, and the fish found itself 
getting into low water, it at once returned down 
to the main stream. 

823. Is it within your experience thac there is 
a deficiency of salmon ladders in the I rish rivers ? 
— I should say so. 

826. It might be that tho fish went to the 
tail race because they could not get over the 
dam, might it not? — That miglit be possible. I 
think at Lucan there is only one in the river at 
the weir. 

827. Should you say the salmon by preference 
would keep to the main stream if they could get 
up? — 1 think 80 , if they could get up. 

828. They might go to the weir because they 
could not get up the main stream ? — That is 
so. 

829. Now as to this McAdam wheel, protected 
with a shield, would it be u suitable one for a 
weaving factory? — 1 do not think it is so steady 
as some of the modern wheels. 

830. Do you know of nny being used at a 
weaving factory ? — I do not. 

831. I think you explained that the lower the 
fall the larger is the wheel required? — Yes. 

832. So that in case of a fall which would 
only take an undershot wheel, you would require 
.a very large turbine, would yon not? — Yes, per- 
haps varying from 40 to 66 inches, or even up to 
72 inches ; I erected one at Stroud, in Glou- 
cester, 
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Mr. 'Tnmlinson — continuod. 
ceater, 72 iuclics in diameter, mi a tliree-fcct 
fall. 

Mr. Sdon'Karr. 

X.33. 1 want you to tell tis a little more about 
the fish y(»u saw In the tail race ; did they go 
hack into the river?— Yes, when the wheels wen* 
BtO}i|ir;(l. IJirectly they commenced to stop the 
wheels, the fish made their way hack again. 

8.34. Tliey felt the water leaving uiem. and 
wen; hack with it, did they ? — Ves. 

8.3.J. Is there any danger of salmon being left 
high and dry in u tail race ? — I think it is a very 
rare occurrence. 

83G. Has it ever happened in ymir know- 
ledge? — 1 heard ot a man taking sahnnn out on 
one occasion, but only one. 

837. Where was that ? — Lucan. 

838. Where the mill race takes nearly the 
whole flow of the river, 1 suppose it would he 
very natural for salnum a.scondiiig the river to 
go to the fail race ? — It might be in very shallow 
water. 

839. Do you not think it wotild be necessary, 
ill order to protect the salmon, tli.at tlierc slumlcl 
be a grating at the end ol' the tail race? — I do 
not see how it could he constructed, because in 
the autumn in pnrticnlar there would be such an 
immense ([uantity nf leaves coining down, that it 
would require some one coutinually to keep it 
clean. 

S40. Do you not tliiuk it would he ^xissible to 
keep it vloau widiout very much labour, if it 
were a large grating ? — If it were a large grating 
it might, because the leaves would be thoroughly 
well attained by the fine grating above the 
wheel. 

841. 1 am not alluding to a lattice, hut to a 
grating sulticient to keep salmon fry from as- 
cending the river? — The grating I recommend 
in all cases is a sloping grating of this descrip- 
tion, which will, to a certain extent, naturally 
keep itself clean ; you see the current of tlie 
•water drives the leaves uud rubbish upwai*ds. 

842. Tlierc would be no objection to a grating 
of that kind at the end of a tail race, would 
there? — If it is too fine there would be. 

843. 1 meau sufiiciently fine to prevent 
salmon from ascending the tail race, that is all. 
Would there be any objection to one of that 
kind? — 1 should say not, not if there U ample 
space left to allow rubbish to go through. 

844. Do you know of any grating existing of 
that kind? — No, 1 do not know of any. 

845. Yo'i aaiti that the turbine gave 25 per 
cent, more power than the ordinary bucket 
wheel ? — Yea. 

846. Do you know the Zion Mills, County 
Tyrone ? — No, 1 do not. 

847. You know nothing about them ? — No. 

848. Have you not heard anything about 
them ? — No, I have not. 

849. Do yon not know that they have a bucket 
wheel there by preference ? — I do not. 

850. All the mills when they have turbines 
require dams, of course, to be erected, do they 
not? — They require a weir. 

851. Docs that not give great facilities for 
poaching? — Well, I cannot say from experience ; 
1 never heard of it. 

0.80. 



ADl.E. \^Continued. 



Mr. Stlon-Karr — continued. 

8o2. Have you never lieard of the poaching of 
fish a!>cciiding the weirs 1 — No, I have not. 

853. Would you mind giving me the model of 
the turbine you jirodiiced ; I want to a.sk you a 
question about it. I bcliivc wewere tol l by the 
last nitnes.« tliiit the outside of this wheel re- 
volved about 2^ feet jier second. That would be 
the wheel inside there, would it m'lt ? — Ye*. 

8.)4. And tlie outside circumference of that 
wheel revolves at the ruteof 28 feet n second, I 
understand ! — Yes. 

85,'). L- that an ordinary rate? — Yes. 

SoR. And the aotuiil revolutions of that wheel 
would, be iilimit two or three per sceuud. would 
tlicy not? — Have you any idea of the diameter 
of the wheel of which you are speaking ? 

8.^7. It is the wheel at Dinsnorc's? — It is a 
2.) feet fall, l-ur I do not know the diameter of 
the wheel. 

•>58. Under those circumstances, l.vokiiig at 
this nindvl, do you renlly think that fry getting 
in there could go througli without injury? — Yes. 

85‘J. Have you ever st-eii any fry g<» through 
a tuibine when you have been watching a tail 
race? — No, I have often seen small fish come up, 
pitrlienlarly to the grating, mid diiectly they 
uppruaclied tiic grating, nnd found the vibration 
of tlie lairs I'rmn the current passing through, 
they have turned tall. 

860. That would be above? — Yes. 

861. Have you ever seen any iry dropj?ing 
down the tail race, apparently baving come 
through the turbine ?— No, 1 Imve never noticed 
that at &U. 

8G2 Have you ever seen any fry in the Uil 
race ut nil close to t.he turbine? — Never, and I 
have been both on the Exe and the Liftey at all 
periods of tlie year. 

863. You have never seen fry then in the tail 
races ? — No. 

8G4. Have you ever seen dead hy ? — No, I 
have jiot. 

865. Have you naiched for them? — I have 
watched for them, and particularly when the 
wheel has been etopped. 1 know at Sligo when 
1 was putting up a wheel there eoinc time ago, 
they asked me the question; would the turbine 
destroy small salmon if they went through, and 
I said I did not think it would do so. 

866. I suppose it is quite laissible that fry 
might be killed going through a turbine like 
that, and their liodies carried away down the 
tail race without your seeing them? — It might 
be possible, but 1 nave never observed it, and 1 
frequently asked the millers at the various mills 
if they liiid ever observed, any destroyed fish, but 
they have never seen any. 

867. WTiat is the water like when it comes out 
of the tail race, cleuv or thick? — If there have 
been no floods it is generally pretty dear. 

868. I mean when the mill is working there is 
a good deal of foam on the watvr, Is there not ? — 
No. If tlie head race is constructed of suflicieut 
width in oi-der to prevent loo great a velocity, 
the water should not flow* more than a foot a 
second to the wheels. It flows away about five 
or six feet a second. 

869. Was the water clear in the mill races you 
have watched? — in summer time, when the 

D 4 water 
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Ml'. Setrm-Karr — Cf>ntimi€<1. 
water was naturally dear in llie river, it would 
l)e clear in the tail race. 

Mr. O'NdU. 

870. I want to ask ynu about the salmon in 
tlic tail race at Lucan I understand you think 
there is no necessity tor a grating in that tail 
race, because lliere is nu danger to the tish il 
they happen to go up the tail race? — If they 
went up, they could not possibly go through the 
turbine, and could not [wssibly be injured in a 
turbine. 

871. You think they could not go into the 
turbine nt all ?— No. 

872. In reply toa <]iiostion by Mr. Setou-Karr, 
you said that ii the whole of the water had to l>e 
taken up in a mill race, leaving the river dry, 
then the salmuii must come up the mill race ? — 
Yes. 

87.3. Rut do they, because do not salmon run 
only in flood? — They would make their way up 
as jar ns the wheel, but no furtlier. 

87-i. And if they were likely to be left high 
and dry, yon tliink they would swim out again? 
— I have seen the fish at once return and go 
down the slreaiu again lo the river when the 
wheel is being stopped. 

875. So that there is no necessity for a grating 
at all, you think — No, t think not 

876. Have you ever seen gratings at the end 
of a tail race ?— Never. 

Mr. Piiikctioi’. 

877. Mr. Wilson stated in his evidence that 
where five or six mills were on the same stream, 
that obstructiiin to tlie intake affected all the 
niills: has that been your experience? — Tes, 
where there are a mmiber of them. I can give you 
an instance on the Stroud Water in Gloucester- 
shire in p&i‘ticQ.lar. The mills are one above the 
other, and all depending on very low falls, and If 
a mill above is stopped by any cause then the 
mills below have to stop too. 

878. Then it amounts to this, that a lower mill 
is dependent on five or six gratings ? — Yes, you 
see each mill has its owu strainers. 

876. Obstructing the flow from the lower 
mills by back watei-s injures the iip[jer mills 
where the fall is not great, does it not? — Yes, 
C8])cciallyif tlie lower mill cannot take the water 
as fast as it is let down. 

880. So that the lower millowner is not only 
dependent on his own gratings, but is left to the 

mercy, to a great extent, of those above him? 

Yes. 

881. Under those circumstances, do you think 
it is possible for millowners to carry on their 
work with ail these i-estrictions? — I do not see 
that (hey can, very well. At a place near Batli- 
on-the-Avon, in the morning during the summer 
months, say June, July, August, and even yep- 
tember, 1 have seen the water two feet and two 
feet six below the weir, which is 271 feet across, 
and they wonhl have to wait until 10 o’clock 
in the clay before the river would fill up ; 
ilmtis, waiting for the mills uhove; for instance, 
the mills at Trowbridge and higher up the stream 
to start. It takes several hours for the water to 
come down. 



Mr. Pinkerton — continued. 

882. Mr. Setou-Karr asked yon some ques'* 
tions with regard to tlie clearness of the water; 

I suppose you have no difficulty in asceitaiiiiug 
whether fish have been injured in [inssiiig 
through?— If (hey were I tliiuk you could see 
them. 

88.3. You stated that a board two inches thick 
and nine inches long liad passed through a tur- 
bine ? — Yes. 

884. And there were no marks of injury upon 
it?— None whatever. 

885. Do you think there is no possibility of 
injury to fry j)as3ing tlircmgli unless by an acci- 
dent? — I think so, unless by an accideut. 

Chairmnn. 

886. Mave you constructed a great many of 
these wheels? — Ye.s. 

887. Do you thoroughly understand the whole 
machinery of their construction, and the necessi- 
ties for tfielr work? - Yes. 

887. * Has it over occurred to your mind that 
it is possible to construct snob a protection against 
a wheel ivhich would be likely to draw’ these 
fish in without interfering with the valves of 
(he wlieel ! — Do you mean in the grating above? 

888. Yes, in the grating above? — The advice 
I give to nli millowners is to put in a coaree 
grating, say 2^ inchc.s first, up the stream to 
take the coarse rubbish, ami to put one lower 
down with bars, say an inch nml n-half apart, 
and nut clo.'ier. Then if the iiead race is of suf- 
ficient width it does not dimiiiUli the bup|)ly of 
water to the wheels. 

ilr. I^nkirtim. 

889. Would tliat prevent fry gerting through ? 
— They would "o throuuli in case tTio current 
wa< strong, or tliey might get down during the 
period the mill was standing idle. 

Chairman. 

890. You say fry would go througli ? — Yes; I 
liave watched fish often, and I have seen them 
strike against a stick sticking u)t, and directly 
they have touched it they have turned up stream 
again. 

891. Would it be a benefit to the millowner 
to prevent debris getting on to the wheel ; is it a 
disadvantage for it to cuter the wheel? — It is, 
because there would be the danger perhaps of 
choking or fouling the wlieel, ami a quantity of 
it collecting in the cistern or flume. 

892. So that the gratings you suggested, if 
constructed, would be of benefit to the mill- 
owner? — Yes. 

893. Would those gratings require cle.iriug ? 
Occasiuiially, during uie autumn mouths several 
times during the day. 

894. But there would be no difficulty in that, 
I suppose ? — No, not with a rake. 

895. During the spring, when I understand 
there is a greater quantity of di^bris, if the mesh 
or the widih of the grating were somewhat re- 
duced, would that prevent tlie fry getting down? 
— Da you mean by placing a fine net grating? 

896. I mean by reduciug tlie grating some- 
what?— I do not see how you possibly could, 

unless 
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Chairman — contipued. 

iinleps you increase the width of the stream con- 
siderulilj". 

yH7. What is the size of fry? — If 1 under- 
stand il:e tenii right, salmon fry are little fisli 
about the size of minnmvs. 

^9f^. Then yoti say that any obstruction turns 
them rouud? — Ves ; I have seen small fish afew 
inches long, directly they have approached the 
urntings or auy other obstruction, at once turn 
and go lip stream again. 

899. Wuukl not the gratings which you have 
been speakiug of. of 2 inches at the upper end, 
and IJ below, turn them? — Yes, if they came 
and found the obstruction. 

900. You think it would turn them? — Y'es, a 
fish at all times is naturally very timid. 

f«d. So that you think it would be possible, 
Avitli a little ingeuiiity, to construct sucli an 
obstruction across the stream wbieli wouhl not 
interfei'C with the mill, and which would turn the 
salmon fry, do you? — Yes. 

902. At all events, it would be simply n 
rjuestion, fiiTt, of the construction of these 
gratings; secondly, it would be u question of 
kcejiiug those gratings clear? — Yea. 

903. But do you think if that could be accom* 
plitfhed, it would be a benefit to the niillowner 
to carry it out? — Yes, it would be a benefit to 
the millowuer. 

Mr. Macartuey. 

90-1. But it would depend upon whether there 
was sufficient room to widen lire nice in order to 
give a sufficient head of water, would it not? — 
Yes. 

905. That is to say, your suggesiion of u 
grating at the intake, and another grating in 
front of the turbine wheel, unless there was also 
a long space of ground to develope a sufficient 
power of water, would break down altogether ? — 
Yes. you must have that. 

906. And, of course, as you are well aware, Lc 
is not always ]inssible, owing to the natural forma- 
tion of the ground , to construct a head race, is it ? 
— It is 30 in some coses, but, gctieruliy speaking, 
when the power that the sti eam will aflbrd has 
been ascertained tlie head race has been con- 
structed to suit the [lower of the wheel. 

907. Quite so. No one. of course, would 
build a mill unless he could get sufiicleut power. 
Owners are not likely to invest their capital until 
they are sure of tluit, are they ? — No. 

907. * But you are mukiuu a fresh suggestion, 
which I quite agree might, under certain ciroum- 
Btances, be feasmle, but there ure circumstances 
where it might not be feasible, been use it depends 
entirely on the possibility of being able to ron- 
etruct a head race which would give you a 
sufficient volumn of water to counteract the stay 
upon the power of the water, which would result 
from your putting iu gratings at the iutake ; is 
that not 80 ? — Yes. 

.\Jr. T. IV. Rusacll. 

908. Do you know Mr. Webb’s mill? — I do. 

909. What would be the effect of iutixjduuing 



Mr. T. continued, 

a grating such as you recfiiumeml on Mr. Webb’s 
mill just asitU? — I have not been up stream 
beyond Mr. Webb’s at all, so 1 tbi nut know 
what kind of grating lie tia.^ at llie present time. 

910. Never niiud that. You have rerom- 
mcndeil a certain kind of grating that yon think 
would be beneficial to millovvuers ? — Yes. 

911. What I a»k is this; udictlicr you have 
been at Mr. Webb’s mill and know it, aud ivhat 
wouhl be the effect of introducing that form of 
grating, which you recommend, at J?r. Webb's 
mill? — I do not ihink that it would decrease flic 
power to the wheels at all, if it is put across the 
full width of tlie stream. 

Mr. Vin/ii'rfiiii. 

912. Have you any idea with regard to the 
cost of nmstnictio'i of the grating you wonld 
recommend in ilr. Webb’.-* case? — They vary 
from 2 4!. to lOx. a sqiiaru foot, that is the type 
of grating I put iu. 

913. Mr. Webb gave evidence that it would 
wst 1.400/. in his case ? — I have uot the least 
doubt it would, iucliuling masonry and timber 
work. I am only speaking of the iron work, 
nml the cro.SS of bars that I recoinineml ; tluise 
vary from 2s. to lOs. a s<|U:)rc foot. 

914. Kave you been to Mu Webb’s place ? — 
Yes, some fe« years ago. 

915. Would you think 1,400/. too high an 
estimate lor the cost of erecting those siifeguiirds? 
— There would have lo be :t go<id deal ot money 
ex]»t'ndcd in preparing a foundation, because the 
water would have to he dammed otf. 

916. It seems a very simple thing to suggest 
a reiuedy, hut if the tnillowncrs aie compelled 
to carry out your suggestiou it would cease to 
be a simple matter, wouhl it not ? — I must say 
I cannot answer yon exactly on the point you 
nr3 putting to me, because in all the cases I have 
had to deal witii in jiutlmg in this rubbish rack, 
it has becu at the time the turbine ha.s been ]>ut 
in, aiul tlw-y liave been put in front of the 
wlieel, and rather close to it. 

917. Your suggestion of a rubbish rack is for 
the purpose of protecting the turbine, I under* 
stand ? — Y es. 

918. Do you not think the salmon fry require 
protection ? — 1 have never taken that into con- 
sideration. 

919. But your evidence was to the effect that 
you never saw fry injured? — Just so. 

920. And from that point of view, you must 
consider it [•erfectly uuneceesary to erect safe- 
guards for the fry, must you not ? — Quite bo. It 
hius been only during the last two years that this 
point has cropped up, I think. 

921. A question was asked you with regard to 
the BteadiiieBB of drive. Is the turbine equal, iu 
your opinion, to steam? — 1 think water is 
steadier, becau!»e the speed of the engine will 
sometimes increase and decrease according to the 
[uessure of steam in the boiler. 

922. Then, if the Conservators In Ireland have 
their own way, Ireland is to be practically de- 
prived of the benefit of water powei f — Yes. 



0.80. 
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JIv. Maxwell Gault, calletl in : and Examined. 



Mr. Mffrartiiey. 

923. Auk you (*ne of tlie owners of the 
Plncnix AVeaving FiuMory? — Yes. 

924. Wliic'li is sitiuLle on tlie Kiver IlrnLde, a 
tnhntavy of the Main, is it nut — 1 es. 

920. How many tiirhiiies have you?— One. 

926. M'hal is the liorse-|jotvor developed? — 
About 20 lioi'se-power. 

927. How many lunids do you employ? — lu- 
aide tlie work.s about lOU. 

928. You were ]irog«cuted, I think, in 1889? 
— Yes. 

929. At the petty sessions? — Yes. 

yyo. Ami at llie quarter sessions? — Yes. 

931. Ami the ease wa-' carried to the (Queen's 
Bencli, wiis if nut { — Y'es. 

932. Imr were you called upon to erect ? — 
I was called iqion te erect gratings at the head 
and tail race, and also to put on the netting iu 
front of the turbine. 

93.3. M'ns it a netting siinilur to the one pro- 
duced?- Yes, just the same. It was a three- 
cighilis netting. 

9o4. How lung was this netting on ? — I think 
altogether a portion of a day. 

935. Wliat was the result of that? — The result 
was we had to take it out, because it interfered 
so much with the working of tlie mills that we 
coaUI not have it there. 

936. Has it never been on since pernmnently ? 
— Nn. 

937. Y<iu got an exemption, I believe, lor the 
gi-atitigs of the head and tail race? — The grating 
at the liend race wu never put on at all, 6im|»ly 
because our race is so lung that we could not 
jioesiUy keep a mnii there ell the time to keep 
It clear, which would have been necessitated if 
W6 )md. We had it on at the tail race, and sufler 
very serious damage from it, and Mr. Hornsby 
visited the place one <lay and gave us exemp- 
tion. 

9.38. What wa? the nature of that damage ? — 
It tore np the bed of the laee underneath the 
sill, and aUo hurst oiu tlie sides of the race. 

Mr. 7\ W. Bnssell. 

939. "Who is Mr. Hornsby ? — He is one of the 
Inspectors of Fisheries. 

Sir. Mticarlnet/, 

940. Did he give yim an exemption for the 
tail race ? — Yes. 

941. But with regard to the head race you 
have not comjdied with the order, have you ? — 
^Ve have not. 

942. And ou have not complied with the order 
as regards the wire netting, have you? — We did 
Comply with it; hut we found it impracticable 
to work, ami we abandoned it. 

943. In fact, uhat would be the effect of com- 
pliance with those orders? — It would render 
our water power useless entirely. I have the 
Government survey map, and can show you the 
jmsition of our race if you wish. 

944. Please do to {tht lViines$ explained the 
map tn the CoiiimiC(rr'). 



Mr. r. //’. Hiissrll. 

94.5- How long is your race? — It is almost 
tlirec-quarlei'S of a mile, and all above here is 
plantation, and the leaves coming in here would 
simply block this up entirely, and necessitate us 
having a man here day and night. Wliat we do 
«t niTht> whon the turbine is not working, is 
lliis; we have a bye-wnsli just here. That is 
where we have a grating in IVunt of our turbine. 
Our sluices for adnutiing tlic water douii to the 
turbine are here, and that is the overflow or bj'e- 
wash, and we simply put down those gates at 
night, and Hl’t those, and anything that is in here 
gets a free flow down this bye-wash. This is 
the point at which we put the grating ft 
which Mr. Hornsby gave us exemption. To 
show that any obstruction here is really a detri- 
ment to the power of the wheels, I may say that 
our neighbouring manufacturer constructed a 
weir down iu tlie bed of the river here. We 
notiiced him to have it removed, which he re- 
fiist'd to do, and we lind to go to law with him. 
The case was tried, and luMcd ihree days nt the 
assizes iu Belfast; there were tliree counsel and 
three engineers on each side, and the verdict of 
a special view jury was that this was very detri- 
ineiitjil to tlie working of oiir wheels, aud its 
removal wius ordered. 

Mr. Sehm-K/irr. 

946. That obstruction was a J.im I under- 
stand? — Yes, for tiic (uirposo of catching water 
to flow into their works, uiul it had the effect of 
choking back the water here ou our tiirhine. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

947. Then the water did not get. clear of the 
turbine, did it? — is’o, it did not. 

Mr. Scto}i~Knrr. 

943. Are you suggesting that a grating at the 
foot of the tall race would have the same effect os 
tliut? — Quite that. 1 think ou the day Mr. 
Hornsby was there he saw the weeds and debris 
that came down the hyewasb, and it was blocked 
uj) to such an extent that the watei' was 27 inches 
higher in front of the grating than it was behind 
it. Ill the early part of the year on this river the 
farmers, when they are weeding tlieir fields, 
throw all the weeds into the i‘iver as being the 
must ennveuient place. You will sec it would 
not be practicable to send a man all up here to 
clear it, and, thercfoic, we never complied with 
the order as regards that. 

Mr. r. IV. Russell 

949. Aud you have not complied with the law 
as regards the head race, have you ? — Ho. 

Mr. 

950. 1 believe, as in most other businesses, 
oompetitiou is pretty severe with you ?— Yes, it 
is very severe. 

951. And the turbines, I flunk, you consider a 
very material factor in your works ? — Certainly. 
The water power is an all-important thing, in 

tact. 
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Mr. Gault. 



[ ijontinaed. 



Mr. Maiartnej — cont'mneil. 
hict, fur the industries of Ireland, seeing ihat 've 
are not so i'aviuiral)!y siCuatcii with regard to the 
3ii|5|>ly of fuel as the sistor Icingdom. The ex- 
pense of co.ils to many of theprescut mills would 
make it practically impossible to work them if 
their water power U destroyed. 

952. I believe the use of the turbine has 
largely developed lately, has it not ? — Yes. 

953. With regard to injury to 6sh, h.ave you 
ever seen any fisli injured ! — Never. 

951. Have you ever known them go through 
the turbine or not ? — I do not believe they do, 
because I have often watched them before wo 
put a shed over the front of our race leading to 
the turbine. I have seen the small fish playing 
in the race there, but when titey came down near 
the grating they simply Turn back again, so £ 
believe, if any come down in mir case, they pass 
through the byc-wash, which is running from 
6 o’clock at night till G o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Settm-Carr. 

955. All that tira 2 is your byo-wasli open? — 
Yes, it is always open during the night. 

Mr. Tomltnsou. 

9.56. What is the name of the river on which 
your works are? — The Braide. 

957. What is the village or town which ap- 
pears on thatjiian? — -Ballymena; that is where 
our works are located. 

958. Is the river pure opposite your works ? — 
Yes, comparatively speaking, except during 
floods. 

959. Is there much sewage that goes into it 
friiin Ballymena ?— It is not supposed to go in. 

900. Are vou acquainted with the habits of 
salmou? — Slightly; I have always been in the 
habit of fishing since I was a boy. 

OGI. la there any prucrical difficulty in the 
sulmoa coining up the main stream of the river? 
— Not when they have a sufficient supply of 
water; but now, even so far as my memory 
goes back, the river is completely changed. I 
remember, when a boy, even in the middle of a 
dry summer you would have had to lake oft’ your 
boots to get across the river, but now, even in 
tile wiiucr, you can walk ucros.s dry shod some- 
times. 

962. What is the cause of that, do yoa think ? 
— I attribute it entirely to the improved sy.stein 
of drainage. 

963. Is there, in your experience, a dliniuutiou 
of the salmon in the river ? — I believe tliere is. 

964. Do you attribute it [irincipally to that 
cause? — Yes, for this reason; when the water 
falls away so rapidly, any fish that get into those 
little holes, as they commonly call them, cannot 
get back, and even children, or anyone, can 
destroy (hem In those little holes. 

965. And tbey do destroy them? — Very often 
they do. 

966. Do you think the river i-i in too foul a 
state to allow of salmon easily comiug up ? — No, 
it is not foul ; it is from the vnnt of water that 
they cannot get up, and when they do get up the 
water falls so vapidly that any that are up are 
destroyed. 

967. What is the height of the dam above 
your intake? — I really could not say, but it is 

0.80. 



Mr. 'romlinaon — continued, 
exactly iu accordance with the Act of Parlia- 
ment, whatever th.it is. 

!IC8. Is there a salmon ladder in It? — Xo. 

969. Do you think a salmon ladder would be 
an advantage in it { — .So fur ns I know, they can 
get over perfectly easy- 

Mr. Srton-Karr. 

970 How much of the flow of the iliver 
Braide tloc.s your null take? — It takes all that 
comes down; we utilise all th.it emnes down 
unless during floods. 

971. Prarticallv, unless there is a flood then, 
you take nearly the whole <>f the flow of the 
river'! — (-.liiite so. 

972. Do you take the whole flow ? — Yes, all 
that comes doo n our side oC the river. There is 
another race taken nui of the Braide river further 
up than ours; we only get a portion of it, and 
then there is a burn wldch sn;)plciueuLs that 
supply whicli comes into our weir. 

973. Then you t.ike the wlioleofthe flow of the 
river aa iiractieally e.xisttti<; at the h-adof your 
mill race, do you ? — Yes, unless during a flood. 

974. You s})oke of this hye-wusli which was 
o|iened at night ; is it open in the daytime at any 
time? — Yes, at breakfast-time and ditiner-time. 

975. For how long? — Fur ihree-iiuavters of 
an lintir eacii time. 

976. Are there any other mills which you 
know of which have a byc-wasli in the anme way, 
and opened at the same times?— No, 1 cannot 
speak from personal knowledge. 

977. Do you know Mr. \Vehh’s mills? — I 
know where they are located, but I liave never 
been iu them. 

978. What other mills are there close to you 
on the Braide ? — There is the Leghinmohr Bleach 
Works, which get a portion of the water. 

979. Are they the same kind of mills as vours? 
—No. 

981). Have they turbines? — They have I be- 
lieve. 

981. Have they a bye-wash ? — They have. 

982. Do they keep it opened in the same 
way? — The place is not working at present. 

983. Snpposiug that bye-wash did not exist at 
your works, do you think it would be more 
dangerous for die salmon ami fry that come down 
into your mill-raoe and up voiir tail-race ? — I do 
not think it would, because our race flows very 
slowly. Wb have not a great fall. 

984. At all events you give an opiiortiinity to 
any fry that happen to be in your race, during 
the whole of the uight, tor three-quarters of an 
hour at breakfast, lor thvee-qniirters of an hour 
at dinner, to go clown free I'roin any obstruction ? 
— Yes. 

985. How long at any one time was your 
mill stopped on account of the existence of this 
lattice! — It was not more than half-an-hour I 
should say, because wc took the lattice out at 
once when we found the machinery slowing. 
We could not allow it to go down, because from 
the particular nature of our inacluuery, if the 
proper speed is not kept up, it means simply 
smashing oat the yarn in the looms. The shut- 
tles get caught in passing and repassiog, and 
smash the yarn out entirely. 

986. Then, to all intents and purposes, your 

E 2 mil 
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i\ir. Setiiii-Kaif — continued, 
mill hns ue\ er been £to(i]>ecl by tlii- lattice, lia<j 
it I' — No. l\-r ll»f sinijile reason we did not cou- 
tiniic its Uic. 

You did not allow it. lo lic y--N’n. It' it 
hful not. iiitcrfured willi us we would have allowed 
it lo icumia : init it g*>t i.loeki-d up to that 
extent tlio sloivt time it was in, tli.il we bad to 
remove it. 

y>«> Do you know of any mills wltbin yuuv 
own knowledge tlint have stopped work on 
ncoount of these lattices "' — I kiutw from the 
evidence given here, ami with wliioh 1 was very 
well Jioijuainleil bokn-e. 

y»9. I want yijiir own knowledge ‘f — 1 have no 
jKsvsonal knowledge. 

99ii Have vi>u never heard of any being 
st<i])ped y~ I Imve heard of tlioin, but do not 
know peraounlly. 

991. What have you he.irtl o!‘? — Greenfield, 
for instance, Mr. Arthur's place, hikI Jlr. LHns- 
luore’s. 

yyu. They were never sioppetl any longer 
than yours, were they ? — I do not know for 
what leiigtli of time they were stopjicd. 

993. Have you ever known fish to be killed 
in your works? — ] b.ive uever seen one, although 
I have examiued the laoe repea'edly. 

994. Have yun ever known salmon to be taken 
out of your tail race tiiat have ascended fn»m 
the river ? — I liave never seen one in it, and I 
have looked ofien and often for them myself. 

99i>. Did you olttiin exemption from the 
grating on the tail race?— Yes. 

99(1. Would you object to put up any kind of 
■iniiiug there to prevent salmon getting iu? — I 
do not think it would be necessary to erect any- 
thing of the Kind, because the water in our tail 
race is never in« ; it is ruimiug constantly ; it is 
not like a tail race that is left dry at times, 
because if the water is not coming directly 
through our wheel it is passing right in the 
front unci down the bye-wash, so tlmt in our case 
the grating would be an obstructiou, and no 
benefit at ail in uiy opinion to the fish. 

997. As you have a regular flow of water down 
yimr mill race, i suppose you are fisherman 
enough to kuow that salmon would be much more 
likely to go up the tail race '! —But our tail race 
is short, and they could only go a very short 
distimce, anil then tliey would be blocked. From 
the tiuflet tif pur mil rme into the river, it does 
not go ilirectly against the stream of the river. 
It goes oil an angle, so lo sj>e«k, down the ride 
of the liver, and consequently there is not so 
great an iiulucerueut to tlie fish to be caught by 
the streaiu, going out from our tail race. 

998. Is there luiy kind of grating which vmi 
would allmv to be ])Ut up at the foo] of your tail 
race to prevent salmon ascending it? — There 
could be uo grating put up that we could assent 
to, because of the weeds coming down. It would 
block up that grating. 

999. You inrist then on having your tail race 
quite oi»en and free, do you? — Quite free. 

1000. Would uo kind of gratini; satisfy you? 
— None. I do not believe it would be any 
bcuetit at all, even supposing that it were erected, 
so far as the jireservation of the fish U con- 
'.erued. 



X L' LT. [ Cnnin) ued. 



M r. Karr — cont in ued. 

What kind of ttiiitiiic is yours? — it is 
on the Lofell m-iuciple. 

1003. Y^'U have heard the evidence of some of 
the other witiic-sscs, have y<>u iiol? - Yes. 

1003. 1 1 iloe.'? notdirtcr iu iiiiy rorpect from tlic 
turbines we have been talking ab.iut, does it? — 
No, not verv materially. 

1004. Do you tliiiik fish could pass through 
vour turbine without being injured'?— I have 
never seen any. I could lut tell, but I have 
never seen any fish killed. 

100.^. Wliai kind of grating have yon in front 
of your turbines now ? — It is fully H itl' au imdi. 

It i.s a barred grating witli | of an inch 
spaces. 

1006. Have you auy difficulty in keeping that 
clean? — W'e have. 

1007. iSt'ill it does nut affect the working of 
your machinery, does it ? — The man is quite at 
hand, and it can be conveniently cleaned. Any 
debris, m* anything taken out, is cin(itied down 
tiic bye wash, so it is simply taken out of one 
plaic and put into another. 

1008. Have you ever seen any salmon fry 
close to your graling? — Ye.«, I believe I have 
seen fry within a few feet t)f that grating. 

1009. But I gather you do not believe they 
ever pass througn ? — I «lu not believe they ever 
pass through. 

1010. How long ago did you receive a notice 
from the li»cal inspector calling on you to jmt up 
gratings, before vou were prosecuted ? — It must 
liave been months; I could not exactly specify 
the time ; we stuck ont against it as long sis we 
coulil, because we had a pretty good idea of what 
damage it would do to us. 

1011. How' long was it ? — I should say it was 
two OT three montlis. 

L012. T want to ask you a question or two 
about this Bill. Have you read mis Bill brought 
iu by Mr, Macartney? — Not altogether fully. I 
have read the greater portion of it. 

1013. Do you, as a millowner. desire to have 
it passed iu its present form '? — Yes, 1 believe it 
is to the advantage of the country. 

ini4. Of course it affects your interests very 
directly. 1 want to know if you have read it 
carefully over? — I have read, I may say, the 
greater portion of it carefully. 

1015. Y’ou will observe under Clause 4 that the 
“ Board of Conservators, after due notice to the 
owner or occupier of any mill or other ]>remise8, at 
the expense ot such board, during such period as 
may be prescribed iu each year, may order to be 
placed iu any water course, mill race, out sluice, 
or other channel for conveying water for any 
pur{>ose from any liver frequeuted by salmon at 
or near the point of divergence from and return 
to such river, or either of tliem, or in any other 
suitable place, a grating of such form and di- 
mensions as they shall determine: Provided 
always, tlmt nothing herein contained shall affect 
the liability of any pereon to place and maintain 
a grating or gratings acros.s any artificial 
channel under the provisions of the 76th section 
of the Act 5 & 6 Viot. c. 106, nor shall au- 
thorise Jiny grating to be placed so as to ob- 
struct any channel used for navigation, or in 
any way lutevfere with the effective working of 

any 
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23 Murck 1852.1 



Mr. GwVULT. 



\_Conhtuieil, 



Mr. Scton-Karr — continued, 
iiny mill.’’ ^'ovv tnkiiig ycmr omt case, who 
shotilfl I'lm think wnnltl be the pmucr jiulf;e of 
whciher thn.-^e gratiii*'-^ iiitei-lerei' or not with ihe 
working of your inill ? — .Vny in>!e|ien<lcut |)nrty 
wlio is :icf[iiaintetl with the tnule would be 
capable oi judging. 

lOlfi Whnr. would itc the proper tribunni to 
judge whether those gratings interfered with the 
working of these mids or not; would you be 
satisfied witli the fis.herv inspectors'!' — IVell, I 
suppose some of them might look ou us favour- 
ably, and 1)6 uubiut-sed, and others not. 

1017. 'W’lHild yon he ]ire|iarcd to trust your 
interests to the fishery inspectors?— -I would 
not. 

1018. Then wliat tribunal would you want; 
that clause provides that there should be some 
tribunal to which this question should be rcferretl, 
and I want to know if you liave iormed an 
opinion ns to what would be u fit tribunal to 
judge wbutlier the grating.* would interfere with 
your fl'uv of water or uot? — t should say some 
party acquainted with the n'ltun; of the indus- 
tries cari'ied ou. 

lOiy. In other words, you would like to see a 
quf!.«tioii of that kind referred to arbitration ? — 

I soppo.-^e it would amount to tliaU 

1U2U. Then you would not consent to the 
fishery inspectors being the tribunal or the 
judge'? — CerUinl)' not, because I tbiak it would 
be a biassed opinion. On tlieaimi;- nrinciph*. if 
it was left to ourselves, we would like to have 
the best of it. 

1021. Supi>o.<ing that the Board of t.'on.*crva- 
tors put up or wished tti juit up a certain gr.ating, 
would vou uudertake to clean that grating your- 
selves ’■ — No, I do nut think we ought to tlo so. 

1022. Do you think the Board of Couservatoi-s 
should provide a man to keep it clean ? — Cer- 
tainly, if it is to their benefit and advantage to 
have those gratings erected. If they consider it 
is for the advantage and protection of the fish, 
they are reaping a benefit from tlxat protection, 
and I do not see why the millowiier, who is 
receiving no benefit, should be compelled to go 
U) any trouble or e.tpcnsQ in the matter. ‘ 

1023. At the same time vou recognise the 
fact, I suppase, that the fishery owners have 
vested rights that have always existed ?— I can- 
not see that. 1 question their rights. 

1024. You ai-e not prepared to admit tU.al? — 
No, 1 am not; I think we all ought to be al- 
lowed to take the fish when we can get it. 

1025. You think you all ought to he allowed 
to take the fieh when you cau get it, do you ?— 
Yes. 

1028. But supposing that certain precautions 
were necessary, in order to prevent your ma- 
chinery from injuring the fish, do you think the 
millowner should, or should not., bear any of the 
proportion of the expense ? — No, seeing he is 
ueriviug no benefit from it. All the graung that 
is I'cquired for the protection of his property is 
invariably erected in front of the turbine, and 
anything extra to that which the fishery in- 
spectors might require, 1 think the expense of 
erecting and keeping clear ought to be borne by 
the fishery owners, us they derive the benefit- 

1027. i suppose, as long as the flow of your 
O.bO. 



Mr. ^^eitiri'Karr — continued, 
vvaler Is not interfered with, you are prepared to 
give the fishery owners all facilities Quite so, 
so lung as tliey do ni>t interfere with us. 

1028. But I mulerstaiid you to say, the fa- 
cilities you would give will not extend to paving 
any jiart nf the cost? — I do not think we should 
be lucked to do .so. 

lD2y. You ihink they should hear the whole 
cost of any ^ratings retjuired to protect their 
iuteresr, tlo you ? — I do. 

I(i30. Do you happen t*i know the Zion Mills ? 
— I know wlierc they are located, and do a large 
husiuess with tiiem, but I do not know the work- 
ings of their place at all. 

Mr Pinkerton. 

1031. You are from Ballvmcnii, are vou? — 
Yes. 

1032. And you say, do you not, you have 
never complied with the law in this case ? — Not 
so fur as the head race is conecned. We did 
comply with the law with regard to the lattice, 
or netting, and the grating at the tail race. 

103.3. Is it your opinion that you are justified 
in breaking it? — Yes. 

1034. Suppodng that bapjicuud iu the south 
of Ireland, what would be your ojiinion oi that 
kind of action? — It would be rlie same. 

1035. L>o you reprosent the party of law and 
order down there? — I would tike to do so. 

103 You also hold the upluton, do you, that 
you have a perfect right to take the salmon when 
opportunity ofi'ers ? — Ye*, in u legiii nate way. 

1037. What do you term a legitimote way?— 
By fishing. I w-'iild not go in fur poisoning or 
destroying salmon, nr fish of any descripnoo, 
wholesale, f would go in for killing a salmon 
with a rty, or the like of lliat. Wheu I hiid 
time, 1 always took out a license for fishing, 
but I have not had that pleasure for some time. 

1038. Do you hold the same opinion as the 
other wituesses, that the dewease in the number 
of siilmnn is largely owing to the increased 
cIrniiiagcV- -Yes ; an I there is aiiotlier re.ison as 
well. I myself have witnessed the operations 
with the pollen nets, and I have seen cartloads 
of salnmn fry thrown out on the bank to rot. 

1030. Is po.iching common in your district ? — 
I daresay there is some done, but not s-> much as 
there used to be. 

1040. 1 suppose, as iar aa the millowners are 
concerned, they arc anxious to prevent poach- 
iug ? — Quite so ; in fact, I know several places 
where a man imperils his situation if he is known 
to touch a fish. 

1041. If water bailiffe paid as much attention 
to poachers as they did to these gratings, do ron 
think it would be decreased?— You require a lot 
to watch poachers ; they are hard to watch- 

1042. It is your opinion that, os you derive 
uo benefit from these gratings, it would be an 
uujust thiug to ask you to erect them, 1 under- 
stand ? — Quite so. 

Chairman. 

1043. You had the water obstructed by your 
neighbour below your mill, you said ? — Yes. 

1044. What did he interfere with ? — He inter- 
fered with the working of the turbine. 

E 3 1045. He 
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2.1 yjnnh lSft2.] 



\_Ciinthiued. 



ChfiiTViuH — continued. 

5045 Ho iiiti-vlercd witli ymir vested riglitj 
iu tlie water, <lii! he not? — Yes. 

lUM). Can you define the tlifference between 
your vested rights in the water and the fishery 
owners’ righw in the water; wijsit 5a the difl'erence 
between your rights in the water, whicli 'Oti 
went to law about, and the fishery owners’ 
rights? — I siiinii'se the fislieiy owners’ ligiits, 5f 
they have any. are the jirotcetion c.f the fiali, and 
ours me the |irotectioii of our in.'icliinerv. 

1047. Cum you sny tl»ere i.s any ditreretice be- 
tween protecting the imtcliinerv and protecting 
tbe fish; they are both the same : they are iim- 
])erty, arc ti.ey not ?— ]lul the one is created by 
our cnpiial, and I d<> not know il' the fi.diery 
owners have the same funuiuit of capital invested 
or not. 

1048. Yon tliiiik it is a question of degrees of 
cajiiial invested ? — To a certain extent it is. 

Mr. Miivaittuy. 

1049. Yon come here as a millowner, do jou 
not? — Ye?. 

‘ 1050. Not ns n lawyer, and you arc not pre- 

p.vrcd, r.re vrni, to give legal opinions ns to vested 
rights? — h^o. 

105 1. Alter all, your rights in the water are 
local rights, are they not ? — Y'es. 

1052. For instance, you have no rights at 
Coleraine, have you ? — Xone whatever. As far 
as 1 know, wirli regm-d to our rights, we can pre- 
vent any erection being made ndiicb would inter- 
fere with the tice flow of uur water. 

1053. They are strictly defined by law, arc 
they ? — Ye.«. 

1054. With regard to the tribunal, yon were 
satisfied with your iribunnl to which \ ou referreil 
your dispute with the inillouner below y u, 
were you not? — Y’es. 

1055. Tl’ouid yon be equally s.itisficd with a 
shnilur iribnnal in this case ? — Yes. 

Cknirmun, 

1056. Are yon satisfied with the courts of 
law, that is the [loint. You luivc bceu to them, 
and you are uol satisfiid ?— I am perfectly satis- 
fied. 

1057. 1 meant on the fishery question r — No, I 
am not satisfied with the law ns it existsat present, 
for tlie sinqilc reason that we are deliberately 
breaking the law now, anil we ought to have a 
Jaw which we would uot be Comjielled to break. 

Mr. SrUm-Kurr. 

1058. Y'on said just now that you thought 
every man should have a right to take fish when- 
ever he liked, but, of course, you reeoguised, I 
eup|ni6e, that the fishing industry afiin-da a very 
valuable food supply to the country ?— Certainly. 



.M r. SttoH-Karr — continued. 

10-39. Then it i.s to your interest, is it not, 
that the fish should he preserved ? — i nevorwent 
in fur ilestroying them. 

I(l60. Quire so ; yi.u w ant to preserve tlieiu ? — 
Yes. quite so. 

11)61. I ask you, as a inillowner. if y< u recog- 
nise that when you are faking tlie flow of water 
from the river it iloes uot eiitiite you in iiiiy way 
lo dv.<troy the animal life in that river? — C‘ci- 
tainly not. 

1062. Supposing yoi r machinery entails a 
certain amount of expense in order to p:otcct 
an animal life, which i.-> a food sii]>]>ly, and is a 
subject of vested interest ; 1 ask you, as a inill- 
owuer, do you nof think it fair yuu sliould bear 
sonic portion of the e.v]ien?es? — 1 do not think it 
is. So far as we are conceriieil, because my 
position is tiiis : that we do not injure the fish as 
our iimchmery al present stands. 

10G3. That is not the rpicstlon. I want to 
know your attitude on this point. Siqiposc that 
money is required to be expended fur safegiiaada 
for the fi.'h, do you or du you uot tuluiit that it 
will be fair for you as miilowners to bear some 
jKirtioiiof that e.xjjensc? — Ido uot tliinkit would 
be fair. 

1064. Tiieii 1 want to know exactly what your 
attitude is im that question? — I say it woiud not 
he fair for us to have to bear any expense. 

Mr. Phihvrimi. 

1065. You do tint ailinit injury to the Try, do 
you ? — 2vo, 1 have never seen if. 

1066. And therefore you do not I.elieve there 
is any necessity for safeguards ?— Not so far ns 
my ]ier.-5oiial knowledge extciui.s, 

JU67 I supimse the only safeguard required is 
to jireveut the snlinon going up your mill race, 
ami coming in contact with a | ersnii who has 
liberal view? with regard to saiinon ? — \Vk have 
been working this place for ujuvanls of 13 years, 
and during the greater portion of that time I 
have, alter that lye-wm-Ii has run all night, been 
there every morning at 6 o’clock or shortly after, 
when the place was drawn on, and 1 have never 
seen a a.ilmon iu the ircc yet, alihongh I have 
often heard of them being tl;ere )uior to our 
getting this mill. 

Mr. Tumhnson. 

1068. Then your theory is that your maeliiiiory 
tends to keep them out of the race? — I do not 
know whether they ever are there, hut I heard 
of them being there before we bought the 
premises. 

lOCy. lYh.it use was made of the water before 
you were there ; was there u water wheel there ? 
— i’es, there was a water wheel. 



Mr. "WiLLUtii Giron*, called in j and Kxnmined. 



Mr. il/ncartnc_j/. 

1070. Y'oL'R ]dace of business is at Lisnafillan, 
I believe? — Yes. 

1071. On what river is it? — The Main. 

1072. How many hands do you employ there? 
— About 200. 

1073. You have one turbine, I think ? — We 



Mr. ]\Iacartney — conlimied. 
have one turbine, three water wheels, and three 
steam-engine?. 

1074. The turbine there is the one which we 
have heard a great deal about, is it not? — Yes, 
tlie McAilam. 

, 1075. Will you tell the Committee the nature 

of 
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25 March 1892.] 



Mr. CimoN. 



\_Contiiiucd, 



!\Ir. Macartnet/ — continued, 
of tlie business j ou carry on ? — Bleaching, 
dveiiig, and finishing. 

107(3. ^Ve have heard a great deal about this 
turbine nud the grating in trout of it; will you 
tell the Cnimiiiticc wlmt lias been the result of 
that as liir as your work is C' ucerned ?— The 
turbiiK- Is oue of ilcA'Iain’s, uml it has tvorkcil 
first rate, biittliere are inconveniences connected 
u'itl) it. Owing to the shield it is liable lo he 
stuniietl u|) by grass and leaves, and another 
defect i.s now in the improvement in these tur- 
bine wheels. They arc made without the shield, 
and tlie shield iesaeus the water power as 
scientific men tell us. 

1077. When you clean the shield does it 
entail any stoppage of the works? — Yes. 

1078. Have you to clean it fre(|uently ? — Yes, 
at difiereut times of the year, and xre have to 
keep men cleaning it, Init that falls when a great 
quantity of stutf cumc-s down, and then weTiave 
to stop. But, of course, the shield being partially 
closed, makes the drive uneijunl. That cities not 
in itself become so a]i]mrent with us as with a 
textile manufactory, but it does practically, 
because it retards our work and causes irregu*' 
larity in our goods. In our case it is not quite 
so pcrcepiiblc; it would not break threads and 
that kind of thing: but it has practically the 
same result. 

1079. I believe you proi>ose to erect another 
turbine? — Yes. 

1080. But of a (lifFerent character? — Yes. 

1081. Nut sunilar lu this one? — No, owing lo 
the defects I have mentioned. 

1082. Your e.xperienco of this one and the 
shield grating in front of it would not encourage 
you to erect auother one of a similar character, 
would it? — Yes, tliat combined with the improve- 
ment in liirbinea. 

1083. Having had considerable experience 
with regard to the manufacturing processes car- 
ried on in this district, do you think the turbine 
of great impurtancu to the trade ? — Undoubtedly. 

1084. Fur the purpose of getting tlie fullest 
possible develupmcut out of the water [lower? — 
Yes, nnd there is auother advantage wo find 
here. It U a mure equal drive, and we can 
drive it in harmonv with eteam engines, which is 
a great matter. \Ve liuve it so constructed that 
wc can use all the water power with the turbine, 
audit runs in harmony with the steam engine, 
and is a gre.at advimtage. 

1085. la that peculiar with the turbine? — I 
believe so. 

1086. At all events, you do not use your other 
■water wheels in the same manner 1 — No, ■we ■were 
never adrised to work thorn in conjunction witli it. 

1087. With regard to injury to fish have you 
ever noticed any yourself? — Never, and we have 
several times opportunities of judging. When 
we 8tu[i all the place to clean our race, once or 
twice a year as the case may be, and I never 
heard of a mutilated or a dead fish in or about 
oui* works. , 

1088. Have you ever been prosecuted? — 1 
believe we were iu Bome kind of way combined 
with the others in the matter, but we had com- 
plied with all the requests, and I think our being 
prosecuted was some mistake. We did what 

U.60. 



Mr. J/acartuey — continued, 
they wanted us to do. Wlien Sir Thomas Brady 
and ilr- Hornsby came down we put up what 
they asked os. tVe put up one at the head sluice 
nud pointed out the drawback it was, and they 
gave us cxeinptioii, but we retained grating at 
the lower part. 

1089. Are you satisfied with the law as it 
stands at the present moment ? — No. 

1090. You de.sire to see an alteration ?— 
Certainly. 

Mr. Tum/i’isofi, 

1091. Can you drive your turbine in conjunc- 
tion ■with your steam engine ? — Yes, we do. 

1092. AVould your present turbine stop fish 
witii the appliances you have?— Do you mean 
the shield ? 

1093. Y’ea. The shield would atop the fry 
coming down the mill race; would it stop them 
going up ? — Then you see we have the thing at 
the tail race to prevent them coining up. 

1094. What sort of thing is that f -It is longi- 
tudinal, sloping, with bars. That we retain^ 
though at great inconvenience. We never made 
any representation about it, but owing to the 
increased backwater, and arising cut of that 
backwater, since we put that up, we luive re- 
ceived damage in this way : We have three 
water wheels, and when oue of them is stopped at 
any time tlmi le'Seos the water coming thi-ough, 
and. of course, the otbi-r wheels that have been 
working in backwater go witli extra rapidity and 
smash our machinery. 

1095. "What sort of wheels have you? — Three 
bucket wheels. 

1096. Are they breast wheels? — Yes. And 
all the time we have to drive these through in- 
creased backwater caused by this protection 
below, and then, as I sai<l before, when one of 
these wheels is stu]ipcd, it lessens the water 
going through, the wheels tiy roiividwlth r.apidity, 
and within the last six months we have had to 
pay 60 /. or 70 L for smashes, besides the constant 
wear and tear and increased expenditure, through 
keeping our wiieeU iu order, which we were not 
subject to before we put this up. 

1097. Supposing yon jnit up a modern turbine, 
as you say yon propose to do, mil that do away 
with the water wheels? — It will do away with 
one of the water wheels. We purpose putting 
up a turbine wheel and doing away with oue m 
the water wheels, and putting more machinery: 

1098. Supposing you put up the turbine, you 
desire to take away the grating at the tail of the 
mill race, do you not? — ^Yes, certainly. 

1099. Would that be a necessary condition? — 
It would still increase our backwater. 

1 100. Would tliat backwater be more injurious 
to the new turbine you propose to put up, than 
it is to the existing turbine ? — I am not com- 
petent to answer that, but the one advantage in 
the turbine wheel compared with the bucket 
wheels we have, is that it can go through back- 

, water that they vrill not thiough. 

1101. Vou spoke of having an exemption, 
what was the exemption from? — From j)utting 
the protective iron dhvs at the head race. We 
had deepened our race and put up some new 
machinery, and put in an extra sluice gate, and 

E 4 . we 
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"Mr. frinox. 



\^Contiiiuetl 



Mr. Tomlinstiii — contiDueil. 
wc found that when we [>ut this iron grating up 
the eiiperficial area of it just ni.idc up the 
ndililional sluice therehv introduced tu start 
with, thuti counteracting ull the expense we had 
gone tt», and the extra machiuery ( which was 
about 400/. or 500 A), .and they granted the 
exciuptiun at once. 

1102 Then, ill fad. you liavc no grating in 
the head race nnw? — None. 

1108. Have you ever noticed any salmon fiy 
in the heail race? — No. I have not. 

1104. Have you watched for them? — No. 
The unl> time 1 ever watched for fish at all ivas 
when the whole jilace was stopped. I li'^ve often 
watcheil to see if there were any trout in the 
river ; the little buys come about to have fishing, 
but 1 :iin not a fislierniuu myself. 

1105. ^\Tiat is the result *'f your watching? — 
The result of iny watching and tlic result of luy 
ia(|iiiry is, timt I have never heard of a uiutilated 
fish. There are lots of trout there. 

HOC. How near do the trout go to the tur- 
bines? — This is when the water is riui off j only 
when the water is vuii oft' for cleaning purposes. 

Air. Setun-Kurr. 

1107. Hnw much of die flow of the river do 
you take ? — When it is low we lake it all. 

nt)8. Have you a -very large turbine? — The 
turbine is nominally 75 hoi-se-power. 

1109. Cmoparatively speaking, is that a Inrge 
turbine? — I liave not much experience iu lur- 
hines 5 1 never eaw any hut our own, that is a 
large turbine. 

1110. I think you have told us that you have 
pei-nmnenlly fixed a ])erforated iron plate in front 
of your turbine? — Yes. 

1111. How hing have you had tliat plate there ? 
— From its erection. It is pait and ])arcel of 
AlcAdauds turbine. 

1112. No salmon fry or fish can possibly get 
thrt uuh that plate, can they ? — I think not; the 
opeiiinga are five-eigliilia of an inch. 

1113. That, I take it, is oue very efficient 
reason why no fish could possibly be injured in 
your turbine, is it not Ves ; but it is .an incon- 
venient thing, as 1 have explained. 

1114. \ ou have told 113 that you sav it is on 
account of the cleaning. Why did you put it 
up originally? — It has been up a long time. 
These other turhinee were not in vogue at the 
time. It has been up nearly 30 years. 

1115. A\'hat has, this rated iron plate? 

Tile whole thing. It is 25 \ears old I am sure. 
It was put up at the time the wheel was put 
there. It is part and parcel of M‘ Adam’s tur- 
bine. 

1116. How long have you had it up? — From 
the very first, 25 yeara. 

1117. Then 1 understand you to sav that this 
perforated iron plate of which you complain, you 
nave had up for 25 years? — Yes. 

1118. And you mill lias !;eeu working all that 
time, ha? it ? — Exactly ; at a comparative iucon- 
venience with what we can do now. 

1119. But that is the fact, is it not?— That is 
the fact. 

1120. And your mill is working still?— It is. 

1121 . Satisfactorily to yourselves ?— Of course, 



Mr. Setim- Kan — continued, 
if we are putting up other machinery, we ?!:oiild 
like to pnt up the newest style, and machinery 
which can he worked at the leiust expense, nnd 
we woulil not adopt the present form in conse- 
qneucc of the drawbacks I told you of. 

1122. But this new tuibine ymi will not put 
up and \>ork with your priiseiit flow <3f water, 
will you ? — W'e would not jmt up Alo.VdamV tur- 
bine again. 

1123. NYliat stslo of l.urbiiie wouhl yon j>ut 
up ? — VYe have uii esthnaic from Mr. flndlc now, 
and w« have others, hut I forgot what the other 
mime? are ; Lcttbll is oiie- 

1124. But that turbine would also he protected 
by this same iron plate, would it not? Oh I no. 

1125. What kind of protection would you 
have? — I’rotectiou with the liars tuo inches 
apart ns was explained to-day. 

1126. Why would you object to put np a per- 
forated iron plate iu trout of your new turbine? 
— Because of the lo.^s of jiower and llie difliculty 
with the weed? and grasses, and its cUmgiiig up. 

1127. Dn you think that you, as a miilowner, 
are justified in puttiug up any kind of wheel you 
like, wliether it? erect'on wifi injure the flsli’ing 
interests or not? — The injury is a di>j>iited 
l>oint. 

1128. I am uot asking you that ; hut assinning 
that injury is imiicted liy any jnu ticular kind of 
wheel? — I am a very prejudiced opinion on 
that point. 

1129. I want your opinion? — I think, taking 
all the bearings of tbe co.<ic, wo should not he at 
any e.xiiense. 

11.30. That is not my qucfitioii : do yon liiink 
tliHt you are justified, us a inillowiicr. in putting 
up any kind of turbine wheel you like, regard- 
less of the fact that it may iiijiii'c flic fi.'-li and 
fisliing? — Certainly, we arc not justified iu tlning 
it if it U illegal. 

1131. I will put it in this way 5 supposing a 
certain kind of wlieel ilcslruys fisli.do von think, 
os a miilowner, you are ju^{i^ied Iu iiuttiiig tlnit 
wheel up regardless of that fact ; I only want to 
know your opinion? — Tlie only form I can 
answer rhat in is, if any law says, “ do not put it 
up,” 1 tliink we would be wrong to do it ; I think 
if there was no law 011 tlie quesfinn. iiatuniily, 
we emiuld have a perfect right to do it. 

1132. I want your attilude on the yeneral 
question? — Du you mean ai» a friendly neigh- 
bourly thing? 

1133. Y’es, e.xactly. I will put the question 
in another way ; ai-e you prepared to meet tlio 
fisiiery owners in any way in protecting their 
interests — No, not with a decrease of water 
power; I eauaot say 1 am prepared to meet 
tliem. 

1134. Supposing that safeguards are required 
in order to protect the fishing industry, are vou 
prepared, as a miilowner, to bear any of the’ex- 
penses? — I am not prepared to do so. 

1135. Can you give any reason for your 
attitude ?— One reason would be a selfish reason, 
namely, that it would be taking money out of 
my own pocket ; and another reason would be 
that I think the interests involved in our business, 
and the amount of money in it, are of such para- 
mount interest compared with the destruction of 

fish, 
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Mr. 5«/on-A’arr- continued. 
fi$h, lhat I do not think it xvould be fair. Tlie 
interests of the fishing and bleaching trade is ot 
so niuch move iniporiancc tlirni the fishing, that I 
do not think we would be jirepiued to bear any 
expense. 

j 136. I suppose yon w'ouUl not think it fair if 
the fishery owners, iu looking after their own 
iuterests, should inflict any injury on your in- 
terests. Do you think the mill-owning interest 
is of paramount importan.-^e ? — I'es. 

1137. And do you think the fisliing industry 
cannot compare with yours in importance? — 
I'jxactly 80 . Perhaps that i* a sclfisli view, but 
that is the view I take. 

1138. Supposing that this Bill was passed, and 
supposing that the Board of Conservators pnt up 
under tliat Bill a certain kind of grating, wlio, in 
your opinion, would be the proper judge as to 
whether tliut grating was injuring your How of 
water? — I shoiilrl think that we would Lethe 
betterjudges by experience. 

1139. But then you admit you are prejudiced, 
are you not ? — I cannot help being pi ejudiceil. 

1140. Do you think the fishery inspectors 
would be liiir judges ? — 1 assume they are alive 
to the same defect. 

1141. Do you tbluk they are prejudiced? — 
Yes, 1 should think so. They are liuiuan. 

1 142. So you would not he satisfied that the 
fishery inspectors should be the judges ofwhether 
the grating was an injury? — J^o, 1 would not be 
autistied with them. 

1143. Mr. Macartney asked you whether you 
were satisfied with the jiresent laiv, and you said 
YOU were not. I wish you would kindly give the 
Coonuiitcc a litllc more explanation on that 
point. Why are you not satisfied with the pre- 
sent law ? — Beonu'e ihe [>re>ent law would make 
us subject to such nn infliction, in this way, tliat 
it wouhl practically sto|> our trade. 

1144. It has not stopped it yet, lias it ? — No, 
because they granted us an exemption; but the 
)a\v is there still. 

1U5. Is it uot the fact that mlllowners have 
always had an exemption whenever they have 
had reason to ask for one? — We. have had a 
partial exemption, but we are suffering siill from 
wliat we retain, namely, the grating at the lower 
end ; the other grating wouhl have practically 
stopped our works altogether. 

1146. But your works never iiave been stopped, 
have they ? — No, they have not. But then they 
would be subject to being stopped if the law was 
enforced in its entirety, and that is what, I think, 
is the hardship. It must be discretionary with 
Sir Thomas Brady and Mr. Ilorusby whether 
weshouid have to work under thorn or not. We 
obeyed iheir instructions, and they granted us an 
exemption. 

1147. They did give you the exemption? — 
The did at once ; but we never applied for 
exemption fur the lower part. 

1148. Why not? — Ittookussome time to find 
out the hardship of it. The other was self- 
apparent at once. 

1149. You have never had reason to complain 
of their conduct in refusing you exemption when 

S )u thought you ought to have it, luive you? — 
0 . It was only from day to day that we have 
0.80, ^ 



Mr. Srfv/n-ATarr— continued, 
been discovering the hardship of the grating at 
the lower part. 

1150. And yet you have been going for 25 
years, you say ? — No, ic is since this was put on 
during the last year. 

1151. Since wimt was put uD?— Since we put 
on the wire netting below. 

1152. Are you speaking of the netting at the 
foot of the tail-race ! — Yes. 

1 153. But you have an exemption as regards 
that, have you not? — No, wo have not; we 
never applied for it. We got exemption for the 
top, hut not for the bottom. 

1154. Have you that netting at the foot of the 
tail-race at the present mouient? — It was taken 
off the other day because it was the proper season 
to take it off by the fishery laws. 

1155. Your mid has never been interfered 
with by that, has it?— Yes, 1 told you just now 
it ha? increased the back water. 

1156. But your mill has not been stopped on 
account of that? — No, it has not been stopped, 
but it has smashed our mills. It increased the 
biickwater ; our wheels have been consequently 
driving throuah tills backwaler at an increased 
annual expense, and when we shut off one of our 
whee's that lessens the backwater. Then the 
other wlieels that were labouring through the 
backwater rovidved with increased rapidity and 
caused tliesc sinoshes. We have had 5u/. to 
6U /. worth of breakages within the last six 
months which we never had before. 

1157. You told the Committee just now th&t 
the mill has never been stopped ? — No, it never 
ivas. 

1158. Now you tell them it was srnaslicd ?— 
There were breaks in the machinery. 

1159. How long did it take yon to repair it? 
— It broke the part of the machinery that drove 
what we call the wipers that make the wash 
mill feet revolve. 

1160. I want to know what effect that grating 
hna had on the working of your mill? — That u 
the effect. 

1181. 1 want to know how long it took you to 
repair that, and how lung you had to stop for the 
repairs ? — It only stopped a portion of the mill. 
We were about 50/. out of pocket in repairing ' 
it, and the wheelwright says tliat the expense in 
consequence of our wheels b log driven through 
the backwater is a constant expense. Our whma 
place was noc stopped; it was a partial break. 

1162. It was not a very serious affair? — No, 
50/. to 60 /. a half year is not very serious. 

1163. Do you think that is the result of your 
not having cleaned the latticn or the gratings 
euificiently. Could you have prevented the 
water coming back like that if you cleaacd it? — 
We find it impossible to clean it. 

1164. There is not much diificiilty in cleaning 
bars, is there ? — They are longitudinal, and when 
a man uses the gr.appling iron to scrape away 
the leaves it is practic-illy impossible to do it. 
They are very hard to clean when they rim 
across. When you put down the thing to pull 
up the weeds it catches in the bars. 

1165. Is it anythinjj like that picture? — These 
are bars put across the tail race of ihe river in 
u, dlop ng position. 

F 1165. Do 
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Mr. Selon-Karr — continued. 

1166. Do you see that picture of a slo[iing 
•irnting? — Yes; it is uot at all like tliut. 

1167. Would it not be very much easier to 
clean a grating of that kind than the one you 
desci'ibed ? — I suppose it would be easier; I 
should say it would be. Ours is very dithcult 
to clean. I have not luucli e.\]ierteuce lu these 
gratings, and 1 have never seen any except those 
at our tiwn place. 

116ft. Would you consent to have u grating 
of tluU kiud at the foot of your tail-race, lusteaa 
of the one you have now? — I am not competent 
to give uD opinion upon that. 

1169. yon do not know enough to say? — I do 
not. 

1170. Have you nut got aorae waste sluices 
where you can let off the waste water? — Yes, 
what we call the bye wswh. 

1171. When do you open them? — When all 
our wheels are going they utilise all the water; 
it just depends on the state of the river and if 
we do not want ad the water, and we stop one 
of the wheels we let it go dow.i this back sluice. 

1172. Could you not [wevent the grating at 
the tail race finm backing up your water by- 
opening those sluices? — No, it is the quantity of 
water that goes through to drive our machinery 
and must cossequenUy be in that race th-.it 
makes it. 

1173. Would the oiiening of the waste sluices 
have no efi’ect on your tail race ? — No, no effect 
at all. 

Mr. 0'^^eill. 

1174. You say yon have had this wheel up 
about 25 years? — I think it must be something 
of that fort. 

1175. And you never hud any grating at the 
head or tale race until recently ? — Yea . 

1176. y'ou were served with notice to pul that 
lip, I suppose ? — We were. 

1177. lly whom? — By the conservators. 

1176. And you at once complied ? — At once. 

U79. Hut you found that the one at the head 

of the tail race was so impossible that you got an 
exemption as to it? — E.iactly. 

1180. But you never asked tor an exemption 
fur the one below ? — Nu. 

1181. Because you did not know how much 
darange it woul*: do? — Quite so; we are e.x- 
ueriencing it daily. 

1182. Are you going to .i.sk for an exemption 
for it ? — We thou^t we would see the result of 
this Bill first. 

1183. y On have said, I think, and you are 
quite certaiu, that yoxt never heard of any damage 
being done to fish about your premises?— Never. 
I set my face agninsr poaching of every kind 
and shape about our place. The manager has 
orders to dismiss a man if he poaches in any shape 
or form. During the hist 15 years I have built a 
new house at our work.v, and there has been no 
poaching wliatever as far us 1 know or can leam 
at our place. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

1184. According to your statement, you have 

always been law-abiding? — Yes. 

1185. And yon obediently regard it. You 
say if you had erected a ucw kind of turbine 
you could not jwssibly comply with the law. Is 



Mr. Pinkerton — continued, 
it owing to the fact of this old-fnshioncd turbine 
that you are able to work with this perfornted 
plate? — Yes ; we are furtininre in that respect. 

1186. And you hold rhe opinion that if you 
put up a uew turbiue you must have a free 
flow of water? — We want to have tluit if we 
can. 

1 187. I'he effect of the backwater has beeu to 
cause you increased wear-aud-teur of machinery, 
I understand? — Ii has decidedly. 

1188. Suppose any different method could be 
arranged at your tnil-race, so as not to cause 
backwater, have you any objection to the Con- 
servators putting it up at their own cost? — Cer- 
tainly tiOt. 

1189. But, so far ns you are concerned, no 

matter what new inventions may be made with 
regard to gratings, you have no intention of 
adopting them at your own cost ?— Certainly 
not. , 

1190. Supposing the erection of this turbine 
will benefit thousands of men, and injure tlumsaiuls 
of fish, which would you rather do? — I would 
rather benefit the men. 

Clmirman. 

119J. SupjKwing there were tw-o inillowners 
on the some river, would you, as one inlllowner, 
think you were entitled to do somotliiug winch 
would injuriously affect the other millwright ? — 
Irrcjjpcetive of law? 

1192. -Never mind about law. There arc two 
millwrights on the same river; do you think one 
millwright has a right to do somctfiing wliich is 
to his advantage, but whicli wmdd be prejudicial 
to the other millwright ?— I hardly know how to 
answer that. 

Mr. Macurtneii. 

1193. If you did do iinything that would 
injure the other iniilowners, lie bus at once the 
opportunity of going to courts of latv, has he not ? 
— Yes. 

1194. And would bring you there at once?— 
Tes. 

1195. And a judge would decide whether your 
action was legal or illegal? — Yes. 

1196. And if it was illegal, you would -have to 
cease ? — Yes. 

1197. And if it was legal you could go on ?— 
Yes, that was what I tried to explain. When 
two people are in competition with each other, it 
18 a question who is acting legally ; and if 1 act 
illegally I can be stojjped. 

Mr. Setun-Karr, 

1198. Would vou think It unfair in the case 
winch was put by a Member that if you, as a 
millowner, were putting up a wheel which would 
injure tlie fish, if you were asked to pay some 
portion ol the expenses of safeguarding the 
fishing industry. Would you thinlc it unfair if 
you were asked to share the expense of protecting 
the fish, seeing it is by putting up that kind of 
wheel that you are injuring the fish?— I do not 
think I should be asked to pay any of the 
expen se& 

1199. Then you think it would be unfair if 
you were asked to pay any portion of the ex- 
penses ol protecting the fish ?— Tes. 

1200. Even 
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Mr. Seton~Karr — continued- 
12(K). Even tkough you were |nitting up n. 
ni-w kind of wheel whiclj vvus admittedly injuniig 
the fish? — Yes. 

Chainmin. 

120!. I shouhl like to repeat my question, 
because it is a very simple «>ne, nod if you cannot 
answer it all you have to say is that you cannot 
answer it. Siippfi-sc iherenre two iiiillowners on 
the same river, and one. wishes to do something 
which if prejudicial to tlie other, would you 
approve of it, without reference to any question 



Ch air mu n — con tinued . 

of law ? — Should I approve of one millowncr 
doing anything that would injure the other? 

1202. Exactly; you need not answer the ques- 
tion unless you like ? — My own personal opinion 
is, that I would not like to do anything to injure 
any person If I could help. I would rather not 
do it. 

120.3. Then do you distinguish any difference 
between the millownevs and the fishery owners I* 
— I think there are two great principles involved 
here tliat clash. That is the only answer 1 cau 
give. 



Mr. Alexandeii Basil Wilson, re-called ; and further Examined. 



Mr. Macartney. 

1204. Mr. Webb has stated before the Com- 
mittee that he had an estimate prepared with 
regard to the requirements of the Board of Con- 
servators at his place, as to lattices and gratings 
uiid wire nettings, and he said it would have cost 
14,000/. to have complied with their terms?— 
Yes. 

1205. Were you employed to p epare the es- 
timate ? — I measured the ground, and prepared 
the estimate. 



1206. And, in your opinion, would it cost 
1,400 /. ? — It would. 

Chairman, 

1207. Have you any specification or estimate 
here ? — I have not got it with me. 

1028. You are speaking from memory, then ? 
— I know the gross figure. Of course that is 
irrespective of any question of the stoppage of 
the mill ; it is purely engineering work in con* 
struction. 
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UEMREUS PRESENT : 



M r. Ciix. 

Sir Jolin Wliittakir Ellis, 
(vlr. Hajilen. 

Mr. Macartney. 

Air. O’Xeill. 



Mr. Pinkprton. 

Air. T. \V. Russell. 
Mr. Setun-Karr. 
])r. 'I'anner. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 



Sir JOHN WHITTAKER ELLIS, Bart., ix the Chair. 



Mr. Stewart John Robinson, called in ; and Examiued. 



Mr. Macartney. 

120&. I BELIEVE you are carrying on businc.4S 
at Droiiiona Mills on the Alaiiie,. and atKillylodge 
Mills, are you not ? — I carry on business on the 
JJaioe and on a tributary of the Mair.e 

1210. I believe you employ turbines .' — Yes, I 
have four altogether. 

1211. Du you carry on the bleaching and the 
linen nnd coUon Biiisliing business? — Yes. 

- 1212. Were you called upon to put up any 

gratings? — 1 wn.s called upon last year to put up 
wire nettings. I got exemption from gratings, 
but not from wire nettings. 

1213 Did you erect wire nettings ? — I did. 

1214. What was the result? — I could not 
drive the place one hour with them up. 

1215. Did you apply for nn exemption ?— No. 
Sir Thomas Brady niid auotl»er gentleman came 
round ; 1 was not at home when they enme, and 
I applied afterwards for au exemptiou for the 
gratings but not for the nettings. 

1216. Y’ou got an exemption for the gratings, 
but not for the nettings, did you ? — Y’es, without 
asking. 

1217. Were you called uiron to put up grat- 
ings? — No, nettings; I believe 1 was called upon 
but 1 did not jiut up the gratings at all, l>ut I 
put up a netting. 

1218. Then afterwards Sir Thomas Hradveame 
theic; you were not at your inilU, but you 
received an exemption for gratings which you 
had not put up, but you got no “xemptlons for 
nettiugi which you liad put up; is that so? — 
Just so, 

1219. What did you do with your nettings ? — 
I threw them out. 

1220. Were they anything like that one which 
has been produced in thU ruom? — Exactly the 
same as that, or ahnout the same ; they were on 
the same principle. 

1221. In your opinion would it bo possible to 
carry on your business and use your turbines if 
you were compelled to keep them up? — Irapos* 
sible. It ia absurd to ask such a thing. 

1222. Do you consider turbines of great 
importance to your business? — I do. 
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Jlr. 3Iacart)ir^ — continued. 

1223. M ill you explain to the Commitleo why, 
as shortly aa possible ? — They give a steadier 
drive; they are more effcciivc and of course use 
less water. 

122-1. What ia the power developed by vour 
turbines? — About KlO-horse power. 1 should 
say 1 have four turbines and four breast whooU, 
and combined. I get about 12(}-horse jiowcr. 

1225. The introduction of the turbine, I be- 
lieve, has cuiisider.ably developed iiunufacturing 
processes ? — Yea. 

1226. With regiird to injury to fish, huve vou 
ever seen any injury to Bsh? — None. 

1227. Have you never seen any iiistanco of 
injury ? — No single instance. 

1228. Have you had your attention speci.illy 
turned to that point ? — 1 have. 

1220. Have you caused inquiries to be ma«le 
by your employes* into it? — Yes, by my work- 
men and the lorcman at the place who has charge 
of the turbines, and they never saw any dead 
fish about the place. 

1230. If aalmon fry get into the tnrliine, have 
you any belief one way or the other ns to whether 
they would be injured '—They would not be 
injured at all. 

^ 1231. Have you made any expcrlmeuts iu that 
view? — 1 iinve. 

1232. ^V ill you ex[»lain to the Committee 
what they are ?— On last Friday I passed these 
things through the turbines. 

1233. What are they ?— Slices of turnip. 

1234. Those you say have been passed throuc'h 
one of your turbines? — Yes, and that is 1 may 
say tlie smallest turbine on the Maine river; it is 
a 33-inch turbine running at lot) revolutions per 
minute. These pieces of wood were also passed 
through, and not one of them were touched. 

1235. Whot did yon say your turbine ran at? 
— The turbine that these pieces went through 
runs at 150 revolutions per minute, 

123f>. It has beeu suited by other witnesses 
that there are causes to which the diminution of 
Salmon miglu be attributed in the Main; 
do you think there are any causes operating 
there 
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Mr. Robixsox. 



[Continiied. 



Mr. Macurtupy — continued, 
there which would lead to that diminutiun ? — 
There are n munher of cauecs wliicU are possible. 

I believe the Board of Fisheries will grant a 
license to an angler, for instance, for 1 and 
that angler « ill kill more fry than all the turbine 
TvheeU in the province of Ulster, or I might 
say ftil Ireland. Then there are poachers, of 
course. 

1237. Do you think jioachlng goes on to any 
considerable extent?— I think it does. 

1238. I snpiwse you are not satisfied with the 
law as it exists at the present time? — Certainly 
not. 

1239. Do you consider it unfair to the mill- 
owners ? — Quite unfair and unreasonable en- 
tirely, and impossible, too, to fulfil. 

1240. In fact, in your view, it places your 
business at a disadvantage ? — It would ruin iny 
business and plaire altogether, and I can prove it, 
too, to anybody who wishes to come there. 

1241. How many hands do you employ I — 
■\Vhen the jdace U fully in work from 80 to 100, 
but at the present time a part of the place is 
under repair. 

Mr. Hayden. 

1242. Is not catching fry even by angling 
illegal? — Mo ; it is catching the salmon thut has 
gone up to spawn. 

1243. Is not that illegal ? — It is not if you get 
a licence. 

1244. Have there been any prosecutions for 
catching fry'! — I do not ntean fry, but salmon 
with fry. I menu when the salmon are in rhe 
act of going uj* to spawn, before they do qmwn 
and arc full of fry, they get caught. 

1245. Is tliut during the salmon season? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Tvmlinaan. 

1246. By full of fry, do you mean preparing 
to go up and deposit the eggs ? — Yps; t lie salmon 
goes up in the autumn, and you can catol> thou- 
sands in the two months uf August and September, 
and, I tliink, November. For 1 L you can catch 
ne many salmon as you choose. 

1247. You do not mean they actually catch 
small salmon, do you? — No, but they catcli the 
salmon who are in the act of going up to spawn 
their eggs. 

Chairman. 

1248. I take it that salmon fry is small fish, is 
it not, whereas now you are dealing with the 
salmon ihat are in spawn? — You iiiiist nssn'ine 
this; if I catch a salmon in the act of going up 
to spawn all the fry that the salmon may produce 
is lost, 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

1249. Have you found any difficulty in keep- 
ing your mill-race clear of obstruction ? — Yes, 1 
have. 

1250. Do you have any grating at all in front 
of your turbine ? — I have in front of all the tur- 
bines. 

1261. Some of the witnesses have spoken of 
the American weed as being a cause of the di- 
minution in salmon ; do you agree with them? — 
Yes, I- believe it is; my Lead-race is full of it, 
and we have to cut it once or twice a year. 

0.80. 



Mr. Scton-ICurr. 

1252. Has ynnv mill ever hecn stopjied for any 
length of time on account of the gratings or net- 
tings? — It was stojiped till 1 took it out. 

1253. How often was tlmt? — Once. 

1254. For what periled ? — For about an hour, 
until I got tiie wires out 

1255. Your mill was stop|>ed for an hour, you 
say? — Yes. 

12.56. And no more ? — No, that was all. 

1257 IVas it ever stoppetl at any other time ? 
— No, because the wire netting wa^* taken out. 

1258. Will you explain to the Committee why 
you any that the present law would ruin your 
business? — If we were compelled to keep in that 
wire, we could not drive the place. 

1259. But you have not been coinpellctl to 
keep it in, have you ? -The law says i am com- 
pelled to do so. 

1260. But you have not kept it in, have you? 
— I have not. 

1261. Supposing the taw remains as it is, 
have you any rem-son to suppose you will be 
com[>elled to keep that wire in? — It amounts to 
this; if they compel me to do so it will wholly 
ruin my business. 

12G2. But you have not so fur been compelled 
to keep it in. have you? — 1 liave not, but I do 
oot know how soon I may. 

1263. Y'ou luul no trouble to get e\omption 
for the grating, 1 suppose ?— None whatever. 

1264. Who gave y«iu that exemption ?— ‘I 
believe it was the Fishery Board in Dublin who 
sent that in. 

1265. Through the fishery inspectors, I siip- 
pnse?-Weii, Sir Thomas Brady was llieie I 
believe. 

126d. Would you think if any millowncr 
showed' reasonable grounds for having his grating 
altered or removed, or showed that it was inter- 
fering jjcriously with bis business, he would not 
under those circuiuslanees at once get an exemp- 
tion ? — 1 do not see why we should be in the 
liiouls of anyone. 

1267. You are not answering my question; 
would he under these circum-'tances have any 
difficuliy in getting an exemption ? — It depends ; 
he miglif or might not have. 

1208. So fur as your own mill is concerned, 
you have not been seriously stopped, have you ? 
— No, because 1 do not allow it. 

1269. Do you know of any mill in your own 
neighbourhood which has been stopped for any 
length of time ? — I do, or at least I kmiw titat wire 
nettings have been evaded all over the country. 

1270. Do you know of a mill which Im-. b^en 
stopped for any length uf time ? — Yc-^, I know 
one. 

1271. Will you ineution the name of it? — I 
think Arthur’s, of Kells, was stopped for a con- 
siderable time. 

1272. How long was tluit mill stopped ? — I 
could not say how long. 

1273. You are speaking of facta, I suppose, 
within your own knowledge ? — Yea. 

1274. I am only asking you to tell ua what 
you know of your own knowledge V — 1 must 
admit that it ia only hearsay. 

1275. You have tw'o mills, I believe, have you 
not?— I have four altogether. 

F 3 1276. Are 
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Mr. Robi.nson. 



Mr. Sctou-Kurr — continued. 

Ii76. Arc ther nil tlmen by turliiues? — By 
lour turbines nud two breast wbeeU. 

1277. Tlint is the biickfit wlieel, is it nut? — 
Ye^, it is llic bucket wliecl. 

127S. One of your lower mill# i# driven by n 
bucket wlipel. is it not? • No, lluit is a turbine 
wbcel ; that i# tlie lowest null ol all. 

I27y. ilow is the one above that driven? — 
The line above that hna a turbine anil two 
breasts; iiiirl the one ubuve timf, ajrain, has two 
turbiiU'S. Tliat is r>a a tribiiinry on the river 
hlain. 

1280. If the fish jiasi through the upper mill, 
is one right in saving they must run their cliunce 
a sceniid time in passing through the lower? — 
Quite so. 

1281. 'Ihere is no wtiy nut except by going 
through the lower, is there? — None. 

12h2. You have got no bve-wa#h of any kind, 
have you? — Yc#, tliere is a bye-wash. 

1283. Could they not get <mt hy that? — \es; 
when the place was 1101 working they could, cer- 
tainly. 

12*84. Where is the bye-wash? — That is at 
the side of the luiJ. 

1285. Is it between the two mills? — Yes, it is 
between the two mills. 

128(1. But it is only when the water is high, I 
sut>]r:ae, they < ould j^el out by 1 hat bye-wash ? — 
W nen the byc-vvash is full they could get over 

•t. 

1287. You mean ivhen the mill is not woi king ? 
— Y es. 

1288. When the mill is working they could 
not use the bye-wash, could they? — They could 
not. 

1289. Y'oii spoke about anglers who got 
licenses for 1 1. \ what class of anglers are they? 
— 1 can go and get a license for 1 and fish as 
much as 1 like. 

1290. What class of men pay W. for tlieir 
augiers’ licenses?— Any man. 

1291. But, ns a matter of fact, what class of 
men are they? — My brother got a license. 

1292. They urc not the cla#s of men, I sup- 
pose, wlio pouch, lire thcyl — No, I do not say 
they are, but we have plenty of poachers besides 
til cm. 

1293. Y’ou said that imglera who paid 1 1. for 
their liceuse, would or could kill more salmon 
than all the mills in Ireland.' — Yes, I say so. 

1294. But they are not the dusa of men who 
do ])Oaoli. are the; ?~No; I do not mean to say 
that tliey poach, but they fish, 

1295. But tliey only fish in the season durino- 
which they arc aliowecl hy law, do they not?-^ 
But 8iip[Ki8e they catch female salmon ? 

129b. Tlie men who buy tliose licenses only 
catch salmon with a rod und line when thev arc 
allowed ti> do so, do they not? — Then, Isay, 
they kill more salmon by doing that than all the 
wheels in Ireland. 

1297. But they do it in a legitimate way ? — 
Certainly ; but 1 think the millowner is worth 
more than 1 /. 

1298. You were not suggesting that the 
augJevs jjoach, were you ?—Noj I said there were 
jiuuchcrs besides. 

1299. Do you mean to say that those turbines 
do not do any injury at all to the fish ? — I do. 



Mr. continued. 

1300. When vou ran these pieces of wood .and 
turnip ihrough yiuir turbine, was it running at 
the iirdiiinry mte that you work your machinery? 
— Y’cf, at full speed, with the full pi>wer of the 
machinerv on it. 

1301. \\'as it at tlie ordinary rate yuii run 
when vou arc working your mncliiucry ? — Yes, at 
the ordinary rate. 

1302. is it possible that fish might be injured 
by the turbine, and get washed away in the tail- 
race. and you tec nothing of tl»em ? — I think in our 
o:ise it is scarcely jjossible. Of course, it might 
be so at night, but not in tlic daytime. 

1303. Are you a fisherman? — When I was u 
bov I was, bur latterly 1 have not much time to 
fisli ; 1 have a business to attend to. 

130 1. 1 su|>]JOse you have no time to watch 
the races yourself very much? — 1 have been 
watching iheni since this matter arose pretty 
often, to see if I could ace anything. 

1305. At what pace does the water run in 
your tnil-rncc'' — About 80 feet per minute. 

1306. How often is the water clear in the 
race ? -Except at floods it is nearly always 
clear. 

1307. Docs not the working of the machinery 
cause foam to float down on the surface of the 
wafer? — No, not with tiirliine wheels. 

1308. Do you take the whole How of the river? 
— In the dry season I do, but not in a wet 
season. 

1309. Is there any kind of fry-guard that you 
would consent to placing in front of your 
turbine# ?— None that I know of. I am positive 
the turbines do not kill any fry. 

1310. Would you consent to a perforated iron- 
plate? — No, I would not; it is simply impos- 
sible. 

1311. Do you say it would interfere with the 
working of your machinery? — Yes, and even 
worse than tlint. 

1312. Do you know that some mills, or one 
mill at all events, has such a perforated iron 
plate?— I know of one, but it is in a different 
posidoD. It is a metal plate flzed at the bottom 
of the turbine, and has the whole pressure on i». 
Besides that, the same people would not erect it 
over again. 

1313. Is there anything whatever in your mill- 
race to prevent fry or salmon going down towards 
your turbines? — Nothing. 

1.314. Y’ou merely have a wide grating, have 
vou ?— Yes, it is a grating of three-fourths of an 
incli and a 3-inch wheel ; i am spcalting of the 
turbines in the .Maine river. At (ireseat, there is 
a grating before the turbine to protect it. 

1315. That is close to the turbines, is it? — 
Y"es. 

1316. Y^ou have nothing at the head of the 
head-race, have you ? — Nothing. 

1317. Ur nothing at the tail of the tail-race? 
— Nothing. 

1318 J3o you think much poaching goes on in 
Uie mill-race or tail-race? — Idonortbink it is 
in the tail-race , I think it is more in the river. 

1319. Did you ever see salmon in your tail- 
race? — Never, since I was there. 

1320 Would they ever run up the tail-race? 
— I have never seen them. 

1321, Have 
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Mr. Robinson. 



\_Continniid. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

l3il. Have you ever seen them dropping clown 
the mill vaoe ? — No. 

132*2. Did you ever tell the inspector that you 
had to stoj) your mill on account of fry coming 
down into the race, or did you ever make any 
comphiint about having to stop the mill ? — No, 
never. 1 told the inspector I took out the wire 
nettings ami tlirea them ou the batik. 

1323. "VVas nothing more done after that? — 
Nothing. 

1324. Supposing that it was necessary that a 
large expense hacl to be tneuvred (assuming the 
fish are injured by getting into your turbines) in 
proteding the fish, would you, as a miilownci, 
consent to bear any share of that expense ? — I 
would not. 

1.325. Sui»posing that the onus of putting up 
and looking after gratings was thrown cm the 
board of couservatoi*s, they would have to come 
on your land, or some one else’a land, jjossibly, to 
look after the gratings, would they not? — Yes. 

1326. As liir as you are concerned as a mill- 
owner, would you give them every facility to come 
on your land? — I Moultl, certainly. 

1327. Jjuppoaing other landownem did not 
give them the same facilitie.s ?— Generally speak- 
ing, all the millowners have their head races on 
their own land. 

1328. But where a head race is, say, half a 
mile hmg, it is very often I suppose the case 
that a uiillowner does not own the whole land, 
is it not ; — Then I should suggest that th>' grat- 
ings be erected, if there were any erected at all, 
at the outside of the mills, not at the entrance of 
the liead race at all. 

1329. Do you mean close above the mills? — 
Yes, close above the mills. 

1330. But that would not prevent salmon 
coming down the race, would it? — It would turn 
them back again. 

1331. They could be more easily poached in 
the race, coufd they not ?— I do n >t think so. I 
think it would be worse to pmich in the head or 
tail races than to poach in shallow pools. 

1332. It is a fact that the millowners generally 
always hold the land right up to the top of their 
races, is it not? — They do generallv, but in some 
instances they do not. 

1333. As far as you are concerned, you say 
you would give all facilities? — I would, certainly. 
1 will say this: if the board of conservators send 
a man I will send a man to stop there two 
months, and if they can find any dead fieli I will 
tell them to put up a netting 1 think it is 
wrong to assume that the turbine kills fry when 
you have no proof it. I think it is wrong ro 
assume that. 

1334. I suppose you desire to protect the fish 
so fur as is oomputible with the working of your 
mill?— I say turbines do not injure them. 

1335. Do you desire or want to have the fish 
protected so fur iw is compatible with the w’orking 
of your mill? — Quite so, I do. I would rather 
the fish were protected than not, so long as I v\as 
not injured. 

1336. So long as the working of your mill is 
not interfered with you desire to L-ive the fish 
protected, do vou? — Certainly. 

0.80. 



Mr. T. II'. Jitugell. 

1337. Taking the law as it staiid.^, wh.at does 
it require of you in the way of putting up grat- 
ings and nettings ? — It requires me to put up a 
g-wire mesh, the .same as that which is in the 
room here. 

1338. Where? — At the outside of my works; 
not at the back of my turbine at all, but outside 
the works entirely. 

1339. What else does it require 'I — That is all. 
It requires gratings, of course, but I have got 
exemption. 

1340. You have told u.s that you have got 
gratings in front of ihe turbine wheels ? — Yes. 

1341- Are those required by law '! — No. not 
that I know of. 

1342. Then you have erected these gratings 
in front of the turbine wheel in order to protect 
the turbine from vubbialt, have you? — Yes; 
quite so. 

13l3. Then am I to understand that the Irish 
fishery inspector gave you an exemption for 
that which vou had not erected, nml declined to 
give you an exemption for that which yon liad 
erected ? — Yes. 

1344. That is a most extraordinary thing, is it 
not? — That is the fact. 

1345. Mr Setou-lCuT asked you whether you 
had not got all that you require by titis exemp- 
tion, and by your refusal ui obey the law. I 
suppose you object tn the uiicevtiiiiity of the law, 
and CO carryiii;: on your business under that un- 
certainty ? — 1 do, certainly. I object to the 
uncertainty of the ])arties who are going to 
administer the law. I any we have a right to 
have the law the same as tlie English law ; 1 can- 
not sec the equity <if having the law different to 
what it is in Itngland. 

)346. Who w.as the fishery Inspector who gave 
you tlie exemption ? — I think it was Sir Thomas 
Bratly. 

1347. Of course you are aware Sir Thomas 
Bratly is no longer in the service ? — He has left 
since he gave me the exemption. 

1348. And a new king now might arise who 
inig^bt not be of Sir Thomas's opinion, you think ? 
— Quite so. 

1349. Therefore do you object to carry on 
your business under tlie [iresent state of things? 
— Yes; or run the risk of a new king arising. 

1350. We have had some evidence as to the 
diminution (if fish in these rivers ; have you any 
theory with regard to that? — No; theory would 
only be opinion, and I was not allowed to give an 
opinion or state whiit I had heard when I gave 
evidence before. 

1351. I will take your opinion if you please ? 
— Tliere nre several causes. 1 say poachiag is 
one. 

1352. Ibis poaching increased? — I think it 
has not diminished. I think the decrease of 
the water in the rivers is another cause; our 
rivers have dccieatied, I suppose, duriug the last 
5D years to an enormous extent by drainage. 

13.53. We luul evidence the other day that 
the improvement in the drainage had lessened 
the supply of water in the rivers; is that so? — 
Yes, SIS to the regular sup[dy. The floods are 
larger 

1354. Do you concur with the witnesses who 
F 4 gave 
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Mr. T, IK Rusgetl — continued, 
gnve tlidt evidence? — 1 dr>, nntl I flunk it lessens 
tlie I'etd of tkc .<aliiu)n as well. 

13.55. Tlien do 1 under fund lliut } on inform 
the Commluee, without the slightest re.-^ervo, 
that if this hnv was enforced you could not 
carry on your hu.-*incss ? — 1 could uotj and would 
not. 

Mr. O'Xfill. 

1.356. How long have you had those turbine 
wliciils? — Tlirte years. 1 might fe.ay the Kiily- 
Indge one I have had move itifln three, hut the 
Dromoua oue outy two years. 

1357. Did you ynf up a gratins at the head 
of the heail race at the time you put up the 
turbine wheel ? — I put up no grating at the head 
of the head race, but in front of the turbine. 
The turbiiv‘ is running in a s(|uare well, and in 
the front there Ls a gniiing ]iut to keep any dthris 
away from tlie turbine. 

13.)8. After you had put up that grating near 
the turbine wheel, were yon called upon by 
anybitdy to put up a grating at the head of the 
head race f — 1 was*, and at the tail race. 

13.59. Who noticed you to do that? — ilr. 
Muuls. 

Is he the hailiff to the conservators ’ — 
Vea. I did put up one grating at the tail race 
one season, but never at the head race. 

13G1. Then your works were tiever stopped, 
were they? — Only during the time 1 hud up this 
wire neitiiiff which I was onlered to put up. 

1392. Wliere wa-* that? — .At the outside of 
the works. 

1363. You put that up, did you? — Yes, I put 
that u]), iuid there was only one wheel running 
there for six weeks. 

1364. Was time in consequence of this 
grating ? — Ko. I will eNplaiii the matter to you 
with a paper and pencil. Here is the water- 
course, and heri! are the thi-ee wheels. When I 
])Ut up the netting there this wheel was running, 
and the aiomcnt these two went on I could not 
drive the place at all, and the netting hud to he 
taken down. 

136.5. How long iifier this turbine wheel was 
put up first of iill was it before you were noticed 
to {lilt up the grilling iit the head of the head 
race Y — 1 siip|>ose it was almost a year. 

1306. Have you any idea why you got notice 
then ; were they sending notices round gene- 
rally? — They were sending notices everywhere 
to put them up. Jt was au unusual thing. 

1367. And tliey had not. been sending notices 
round bef>Te, had they ?- Not that 1 am aware 
of, at least for some years. Four or five years 
ago, I think, the thing was uot heard of at all so 
far a.* I know, 

1368. You were speaking about poaching; how 
do they poach r — They {loach with nets, and I 



Sir, O'Neill — continued, 
might s.ay with torches and gaffs. They light .a 
torch ati’d the salmon comes to it, aud they gr.ft 
them heavily, I am told. 

1369. Hiive you ever seen it done? — No, hut 
I have had workmen who have told me so. 

1370. In what other way do they destroy fish? 
— Witli lime. 

1371. And with dynamite ?-T do not know. 

T tliink they are always afraid to use dynamite. 
It is not nil easy engine to work. 

1372. Do yoli mean it is dangerous? — It is 
rather dangevous. 

1373. Cau tue sivlmon go over your weir 
easily ?— Yes, when the water is up, quite easily, 

I believe. 

Mr. Fiakerton. 

1374. Do you know Mr. Webb’s mill?— I do; 

I iiave been into bis [uitcc. 

137.5. What do you estimate the cost of the 
erection of gratings would be in his c.'tse?-Do 
you mean to put them in perraanendy? 

1376. Yes? — Taking into consideration tlie 
stopimge of his work.s, and, of couise, the time for 
(ifiiiig the work, winch would be a iiunith, I should 
say it would take between l,VoU/. and 1,500/. to 
do it properly. 

1377. .Mr. Webb gave evidence that it would 
co.-^t l,40n/. ; what do you think of that?— I 
agree with that estimate. 

1.378. And the reason vtui say your mill was 
never slopped wa« because you never complied 
with the law? — Ye.?. 

Mr. Cox. 

1379. Yt u spoke of the licenses, which were 
granted for 1 ns being destructive to the fish ; 
what remedy do you suggest for that? — Motto 
give liceiHfcS at all. 

1380. Would not von give licenses to fish? — 
You i-ny the saliron is cliiuinishing. You cannot 
eat the ralmon and have it, and if they arc 
diiiiiuishiug by too uiucli catching and too much 
poaching, then 1 say stop it. 

1381. For how long? — Sny for n year. Then 
I would increase the price of the license. 

1382. There are a great many places in other 
cnuuti'ics wliere you cun fish for 2 s. 6d., are 
there not?-Tii.'it is very likely, hut the cry 
here is that the millowners are diniinishimr the 
fish. We say it is not millowners but poachers 
aud fishers. 

1383. Is there not a close season in that river? 
— Yes, I believe there is. 

1384. Then they are not allowed to fish then, 
are they? — They are allowed to fish in the 
autumn ; I cannot tell you exactly when. 

1385. When the salmon nregoingnpto spawn 
are people allowed to fish aud catch them ? — Y es, 
they are. 



Mr. AmtAn.vM Sh.a.ckleton, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. J/«c«r/H#y. 

1386. Aub you a millowncr ?— Yes ; I am a 
member of the firm of George Shacklelon and 
Sons, carrying on fiiiur mills at Lucan, about six 
miles from Dublin on the Liffey. 

1387. I believe you have turbine wheels?— 
We have a water wheel and a turhiue. 



Mr. macartney — continued. 

_ 1388 Are you aware of other turbines on the 
river ? — Yes ; there is a woollen factory about a 
mile above us on the river, at which they have 
one or more turbines. I am not sure whether 
they have more than one, but they have one. 

1389. There has been a coDBidemble body of 
evidence 
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Mr. Sh.vcklkto:j. 



[^Continued. 



Mr. Mticartney — contuuiecl. 
evidence g^jven before the Comnnttec, s])eakinf 5 
to tlie merits of the turbine and iu importnnoo 
iu (levelopiniT tlie wnter-powor ; do you agree 
•.vith that eri dence ? 1 do. The Liffc}' is very 
subject to floods, and our watei- wheel is very 
frequently stopped by floods, sometimes for 24, 
:J6, and 48 hours at a time. VVhen we wanted 
to increase our power we came to the conclusion, 
from the information we got, that the turbine 
would be less affected by floods than the water 
wheel, and in that respect it had an advantage 
over the water wheel, aud also that it gave a 
better percentage of power than any water wheel 
that we cmild erect 

1390. Then, speaking generally, with regard 
to the water-power of Ireland, do you consider 
tlie introduction of the turbine and its use of great 
importance ? — I do. I believe there are a great 
many falls in Ireland where a turbine would coat 
less than a water wheel and give more jjower, 
and therefore it is a very useful power, and a 
desirable power to be extended in Ireland. 

1391. In what conservancy district is your 
mill situated ? — I should iliink it was the Dublin 
Conservancy. It is from Dublin that we get 
liny notices. 

1392. Have you heard of the prosecutions that 
have been carried on in county Antrim? — We 
understood that the law required certain network 
to be put up above the turbines, and when we 
heard so we were alarmed that we might be re- 
quired to put up such thiugs, hecnusc we knew 
it would interfere very materially with tiic use of 
the turbine. My opinion is that it would inter- 
fere in any river, but especially would it interfere 
in the Lifley, because tnere is a greater amount 
of leaves and weeds from the plantations on the 
banks of the river. We hoped we would not be 
required to do it ; but, however, we got notice 
in November 1890 from the clerk of the conser- 
vators, drawing our attention to the fact that we 
should erect such nettings. Then he, nr someone 
on behalf of the conservators, called at the mill. 
It was iu November he first wrote to u.s calling 
our attention to tiie matter, and theu he referred 
to an interview which Mr. Hornsby had with us 
on the subject. This notice came on behalf of 
the inspectors of the Irish fisheries, drawing 
our iittentioii to the requirements, and wc heard 
no more Irom him until he called. 

1393. What is the date of the notice from the 
inspectors? — The 18th November 1890. 

1394. Can you quote any passage from tlie 

notice specifically stating what they require ?— • 
It says : But the Section 4 of 32 «fe 33 Viet, 

c. 92, does not extend to the 30th section of 
26 & 27 Viet. c. 114, which directs that, where 
turbines or similar hydraulic machines ore used, 
the person owning nr using the same shall, during 
the descent of salmon or young of salmon to the 
sea, provide a grating, or other efficient means, 
to prevent such salmon, or young of salmon, 
passing into such machine. (Penalty not ex- 
ceeding 50/., and o /. a day.;” Then he 
goes on to say : “ The law is, therefore, im- 
perative in requiring that, where turbines are 
used, gratings or other efficient means must 
he provided to prevent salmon, or young of 
salmon, passing into such machine.” We did 
act do anything, aud the inspector called to see 



Mr. Mucurlm;/— continued, 
the milts, and some convereation passed between 
liim and iny brother. I do not reside at the 
mills. Tiien thi* further letter, dated 24th 
February 1891, was addressed to my brother: 

“ Referring to the m.spection of certain mills in 
the River Liffey where turbines are u.sed, and to 
the coiumunioatiiin sent to you fro.n the inspectors 
of Irish fisheries, I am directed by luy con- 
servators to inform you that a lattice or other 
efficient means must be placed at your mill race 
before the 1st of May iu each year, to prevent 
salmon, or young of salmon, from passing into 
your turbine wheel during that monlh.” That is 
signed by W. Dodd, Clerk to the Board,” and 
dated 24th February 1891. Then Mr. Dodd 
called at the mill some time after that, aud spoke 
about the matter again. We had not erected 
anything of the sort, and on the 20th of May 
1891 mj' brother, on behalf of the firm, wrote 
this letter : “ William Dodd, Esquire, Dear Sir, — 
Referring to your letter of 24th February la.-it, 
and to your visit here since, we have not erected 
the grating for the salmon fry yet. Wc have 
been watching the fry carefully, and have seen 
none going through the culvert that carries the 
water to the turbine ; they are more likely to 
slip ov.»r the weir or go down the main streiim 
through the water wheel. Possibly you are not 
aware that our turbine i.s an Alcoti’s turbine, 
and so the apertures through which the water 
flows are fully 3 inches wide, and su cannot 
injure the fry ])assing through. However, if it 
can be proved that imr turbines injure them we 
shall have the necessary grating ready against 
next season.” Then Mr. Dodd writes on the 
9th of ilune 1891 : “ xSir, — I brought your 
letter of the 20th ultimo, relative to placing 
a grating in your mill race during the month of 
May in each year, before my board of conser- 
vators at their last meeting, and I am directed 
to inform you that the conservators vanuot 
grant an esemption frtim a grating to any mill 
where a turbiue is used, and that you have already 
incurred a lieavy penalty by neglecting to obey 
the dircctioua of the board, if they chose to 
prosecute.” But they have never prosecuted, 
and they have left us alone since. 

1395. Is that all? — Yes. This cessation of 
what I umy call u persecution of us took place 
coincidently witli the proceedings in the north of 
Ireland. 

1396. Do you connect the cessation with the 
events which tjok [dace in Antrim? — Well, they 
are coincident, at all events. 1 believe Air. 
Hill, who is another millowner on tlie Liffey, 
went and liad some interview with the couservu- 
tors. At all events, the result is ihat they have 
let us aluue since. 

1397. You have been let alone? — Yes; but we 
view the enforcement of such a thing with great 
alarm, because it would have the effect ofreuder- 
iog our turbine useless during periods. 

1398. And would it materially interfere with 
the business you carry on ? — Decidedly it would. 

1399. I believe you have been in corre- 
spondence with oiber millowuers on the subject in 
the south and west of Ireland? — Yes; I have 
been spcuking to some of them. There are a 
great number of milluwncrs in the middle and 
south of Ireiaiul who have turbiues, aud the only 

G reusuu 
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Mr. Mnan-lufy — contiuuei.J. 
reason why fiiey arc wot agitated ami excited 
about it is because the law has not been put in 
force. 

14iin. But do they view it with ap[)rehension ‘i 
— Ye,5. 

l-lol. Yon are able of your oivn knowledge to 
say that, are you i — Yc.«. 

1402. Ciiu ytius|)eak personally, yourself, about 
the question of injury to fish ; you have read 
the extract from your brother’s letter, but do you 
believe tlint anv injury hasivecrued to the fish by 
the use of the turbine — I ain very seidoin tiiere. 
and am not a nslierniim, hut 1 think that what he 
says i^ a very reasonable thing. I do not know 
that there is any inateriul injury clone to the fi.=sh. 

Mr. linyncn. 

140.5. Do you say that the turbine is much 
cheaper, and gives a more ctfcctivc water-power? 
— Under some circuinstauces it does. In all 
cjises I believe it gives juore effective water- 
power, mid ill many cases it is a much cheaper 
machine than a water wheel. 

1404. At all events, it is a greater advantage 
to the inillnwnei'. is it? — It is. 

140o. If it should be proved lliut a salmon is 
killed by the turbine, would it not bo fair that 
the millowners should contribute towards the 
preservation of the fish ? — I think not ; I think 
when we have sites on the river, and put up 
turbines without any expectation of such a thing, 
and it is sprung on ns in this sort of way, aud it 
is not for our benefit, I do uot think we 
ought. 

1406. You were in the habit, I suppose, of 
working the mill with the old wheel? — Ves. 

1407. And you have taken advantage of an 
improvement, have yon not? — Some of the 
fishery regulations, in counectiou witli the old 
wheel, if they were put in force, would also 
interfere with our power. .All these regulations, 
if can'ied out, would he injuiious to the water 
wheel ns well. 

1408. But they were not carried out? — They 
were not carried out ; they never have been. 

1409. With whom would it lie to carry them 
out, the fishery inspectors or the board o: con- 
servators? — I cannot sa.y. 

1410 Have you never had the law applied 
with regard to them? — No ; but it is an unde- 
sirable lliing to have a law existing that would be 
oppressive if put into operation. 

1411. If the law should be allowed to remain 
in existence, with whom would you wish the 
carrying out of it to lie, the conservators or the 
commissioners? — I am nut aufticiptifly acquainted 
with the ]) 0 \vers or position of those two bodies 
to say. 

1412. Have you confidence in the board of 
conservators? — 1 think the board of conser- 
vators would look more after the rights of the 
salmon than after the rights of the millers. I 
understand the sympathies of the board of con- 
servators ai-e more with the sporting world than 
with the commercial world. 

1413. Have they no interest in the mills out- 
side the preservation of the fish ?— I do not think 
they have much. I know, as regai-ds the Liffey, 



Mr. Hayden — 'Continued, 
the owners in the neighbourhood have generally 
shown a disposition to discourage the erection of 
machinerv and mills. 

1414. Is the board in any sense a rein-eseu- 
tative body? — Ido not know how it is formed. 

1 have never considered or inquiretl into it.s con- 
.«titution, but I know the symjiathies of the con- 
serviuors are with the sporting world, and with 
the fisheries. 

141.9. !rres])ectivc of the interest nf the mill- 
owners? — I think so. 1 know that some of these 
conservators are wlnit is called hunting men, and 
their sym[mthic.s are more with aport, aiid that 
son of thing, llian with manufactories aud 
machinery. I know that in county Kildare 
they do not show iniicli interest iir, and in many 
cases they show a wish to discourage, manufac- 
tories. Here is an instance ; we have another 
mill on a canal, but our landlord objected to our 
rai.sing the luill because he thought it would 
look ugly from his dwelling-house. 

1416. Do you find that, the general opini<]n 
of must of the landowners? — L think that is 
generally the feeling. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

1417. What is the nature of the busines-? 
carried on in your mill ? — Flour milling. 

1418. Does that require a steady drive? — It 
does, decidedly, and even more so than it used 
to do; there has been a complete revolution in 
flour manufacture. The machinery is much 
more comjtlicated than it was, and requires a 
much steadier drive than under the old system. 

1419. How long do you say j'ou have adopted 
the turbine ? — I do not recollect, but I should 
say " ithin 10 years. 

1420. What inotive-|tower had you before 
tliat ? — A water wheel. 

1421. 'Where is your mill situated? — At 
Lucan, county Dublin. 

1422. Is that on ihe Liffcy? — Y^es. 

1423. Is there inuoh fish in the LifFey? — I 
believe there arc a good many salmou. 

1424. Do the salmon come up and down? — 
Y’es, they do. I am not a fisneniiau, but I 
imagine their habits are the same as those in 
every other river. 

1425. Do they go through the sewage of 
Dublin? — I never thought of that before. I 
suppose they have to go through it, and cannot 
lielp it, but I have never thought of that. 

1426. Do you know whether the amount of 
fish has diminished since you liave been there ? — 
1 do not know. 

1427. Or do you attribute it to any cause? — 
There is a good deal of poaching on the river. 

1428. You do not know what size of fish get 
there, do you ? — I know there are plenty of 
6 lbs. or 8 lbs. weight, and perhaps 10 lbs. or 
12 lbs. 

1429. Is yours an old mill race? — It is. 
Strictly speaking it is not a mill race ; it is on 
the river. The weir is close to the mill, the 
river comes down hero, and the mill is here 
built over the stream, and the weir runs along 
here, and when we are not usiug all the water 
the priucipal jiart of the river goes right over 
the weir. It is not a very high ^11. 

1430. Does 
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Hr. Tomlinson — continued. 

1430. Does the wliole of the river* go through 
TOiiv tiirhiiie? — Tlifoiigh the turbine M’heel. 
In very dry weather it tines, 'ilien we must, of 
necessity, have a coarse "rntiup to ])icvent 
hough* ami sticks coming tlywn the river getting 
in. This grating, of course, lets small tluD^s 
through, and, even as it is, wo frequentiy liave to 
get it cleaned in certain period.^ of the 3 ear. 

1431. AVhere is ihat placed in the stream ? — 
Across the front of the mill in the stream. 

1432. That is to say, in the main stream of 
the Liftey / — Yes. 

1-133. All across the river? — Across in fTont 
of the mill. Strictly speaking, the river turns off 
to the right, and tlie |jurtion we want goes 00 to 
the mil]. 

1431. Do you not call that the mill race? — A 
mill race is generally considered to be a thing 
like a canal where the water is taken some 
distance. Sometimes the water is taken at half 
a mile from the mill, but in our rase the mill is 
built right over what was originally the river, 
and then the main body of the river turns round. 

1435. Then has the main body of the river 
been diverted by the weir? — I should think it 
has to some extent. 

1438. How old do you suppose this mill is ? — 
It is a very old mill. In our lease it is described 
as the Devil’s Mills. There was a mill there from 
time immemorial. The tradition is that the 
oricinal mill there was built by tlie Devil in one 
ni^t. That mill, I suppose, went to ruin, be- 
cause our mill was built in historical times ; liut 
still the country ]ieo]de call it the Devil’s Milla. 
It is a very old mill. 

1437. Is there any salmon ladder on the a*eir? 
— No, I think uot. 

1438. Do you know the height of the weir ? — 
It is about 6 feet or 7 feet, I suppose. I have 
often seen the salmon leaping up. 

1439- You speak of the reelmg? of the con- 
servators being rather in favour of sporting? — I 
tl>iuk so. 

1440. But salmon is not altogether a question 
of sporting, is it; are there not people who get 
their liveliliood out of fishing salmon ? — I do not 
know. The principal legitimate fishing on the 
Liftey is done by fishermen for sport. 

1441. But do not people take salmon at the 
mouth of the LifTey ? — i es ; but 1 do not know 
anything about that; all I know is about fishing 
about the mill. I do not think it is a very ini* 
portent fishery, in fact. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

1442. There are a good many men employed 
in the salmon fisheries in Ireland, I suppose, 
aloug the coast? — I do not know innch from my' 
own personal knowledge about the salmon 
fisheries. 

1443. But that is a well-known fact, is it not ? 
— Yes. 

1*444. So that it is hardly fair to say that the 
conservators’ sympathies are simply with the 
sporting world, is it? — I may he wrong in that, 
but I think that is so. 

1445. If the supply of salmon was verj' much 
diminished, or even put an end to, it would inflict 
a very serious injurv on tlie mercantile interests 

0 . 80 . 



Mr. & ton- [\arr — continued, 
of Ireland, would it not? — I do not think tlie 
siqiply ofsahnoii would be interfered with. 

1446. That is not the question. It would in- 
flict an injury ifinterfered with, would it not ?— 
If interfered with, to a cei tain extent if. would. 

1447. Your turbine has only hitely been put 
in, 1 believe? — It viasput hi a few ycai*s ago. 

1 forget e.xactiv the iiniu’ocr of year.®. 

1448. How mucli of the flow of the river do 
you take ? — That varies at liuie-s; we take the 
whole flow at time*'. At times wc have not 
enough, and we have n steam-engine as lui 
auxiliary. At other times llierc is five nr six, 
or seven tlmea us much How ns we take. 

1449. M’hen the river i.s iit its normal summer 
level, bow much of fhe flow do you take? — I 
reallv could nor answer tliat. 

1450. Do you take nearly the whole of it ? — 
In dry weather we do. 

1451. I tliiuk you saiil you were nut a fisher- 
man, and take uo interest iu the fish — I am not 
a fi.*hernnin. 

14.">2. Chin you tell ns whether the turbines 
do any injury or not to the fish? — From what 
iny brother says he thinks it is impossible ; but 
I do not know of mv own knowledge. 

1453. It is not a question you have gone into 
at all, is it? — No. 

1454. Then, for all you know to the contrary, 
your turbine may do a good deal of injurv to the 
fisii, may it not? — I think if it did my brother 
would not say that it was imjiossible, as he says 
here. 

1455- I only want your own opinion? — My 
opinion must be formed bv wh-it other peoiile 
say. He says liere : “ Possibly you are uot 
aware that our turbine is an Alcott’.s turbine, auil 
80 the apertures through which the water flows 
are fully 3 inches wide, and so do not injure 
the fry jiassing through.” I believe, if we tried 
that experiment Mr. Kohinsou tried, «e should 
find it would come out all right. 

1456. You have not tried it, have you? — No, 
we have not ; but it is an intercating experiment, 
aud we inobahly will try it. 

1457. You spoke of poaching; in what way do 
they poach the LifFey? — I think they set lines, 
and 1 suppose they gaft' the fish. I am not con- 
versant enough with ihe matter to say. 

1458. Do they poach in llie neiglibourluMid of 
your null at all ? — I believe they have. I know 
that at Lucan Petty Sessions people have been 
occasionally summoned for poiicliing. 

1459. Have you ever known of salmon l eing 
token out of your mill race or tail race ? — I have 
heard of such a thirig being done ; hut, of course, 
we discourage it. 

1460. Do you know, of your own knowledge, 
of anything of the kind? — 1 know the thing 1ms 
been done ; in fact, I remember at one time 
catching a man taking a salmon, and I prosecuted 
him. 

1461. Where did he take it? — Somewhere out 
of the xflver. I think it was iu a shallow part of 
the river. 

1462. Was it in your race ? — No, it was uot in 
the tail I’ftce ; it was out in the overflow, 1 think, 
as far as I recollect. It was dry weather. 

1463. What doyoucall theovei’flow? — Where 

G 2 the 
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Mr. f}Clon-Kurr — continued, 
the water goes away over the wfdr. Jly inipres- 
sinn is thiit that is !wnv it oceuiTeil. 1 think it 
was «lry weather, aiui the mill was takiiigthefull 
water, and when the mill was stopped tlie water 
was flowing over; it may Imve been flowing over 
for i-oih'j hours. Of eonrse, with a change in the 
level of the river, a s.almon may get into difii- 
ciiliies, and that i.< how it got into shallow water, 
but a grating wmilcl not have prevonteil that. 

14(i4. Tlicn that snhnnii you speak of had not 
been into your nice lU nil, you tliitik? — No, I 
should say mu. 

14(15. As a matter of fad. your mill ha.s never 
been sto[)|icd hy the ojieratioii of this law, has it ? 
— No.it has not: hutit would hr if tlie law were 
put in force, ami Itliink itisnn undesirable thing 
to have laws existing that cannot he put in 
force. There are tim many of them in Ireland 
alreadv. 

141)0. Blit, as amiutcr of fact, you never have 
been stup[>ed, have you ? — Xo, we have never 
beet) stopped. 

14(57. Is there any kind of grating that you 
would consent to place in front of your turbiue 
th.it would kee[) fry out? — Xo ; 1 think there 
could 1)C no ortiTipg that could be devised to keep 
fry out that would not he injurious to the work- 
ing of the turbine. 

I4flfi. Have yon ever seenor tried a perforated 
ir»»n plate? — I have heard of them, but I do not 
see how that would act less iiijuvioualy tUau that 
grating. I think the leaves and weeds would 
catch in it just as much. What really stops us is 
the leaves that are floating. 

1469. Have you ever heard of any millowners 
having any difficultyin getting exemptions? — Wc 
have not obtained exemption, because they told 
ns plainly they could not give us exemption, but 
still the exemption is that they let us aluae. 

1470. But where they have discretion to give 
you exeniptiou that discretion has always been 
e.xercised, has it not'l — \Ye have not got any 
formal exemption ; we have been tolerated, but I 
do not call that exemption. 

1471. Do you knowof uiueswherc exemptions 
have been given for gratings? — lixemjitious are 
talked about, but 1 really do not know of any 
case. 

1472. You, as a millowncr, have no reason to 
complain of the action of the fisheries inspectors, 
have you ? — No : ns a millowner I have no 
reason to complain, but I think, os a member of 
the nommuuity at large, I have a reason to 
complain that laws exist and are not put into 
force. 

Mr. T. W. Russell. 

147.3. We have had evidence here as to the 
superiority of the turbine over the old wheel. 
Do you think it is of iiiipoi*tance that nothing 
should be done to prevent the development of 
the turbine in the south of Ireland as regai'ds in- 
dustries? — I do. I think it ia very important, 
because it is a very suitable power. It is an 
economical power in two ways, namely, that it 
gives a larger percentage of power and, in many 
coses, costa less money. 

1474. And do you think it extremely suitable 
for the south of Ireland ? — It is. 



Mr. T. IV. Russell — continued. 

1475. I do not understand that you come liere 
tn give any' actual f.tcts with regard to fish, or 
anything of that kind; you do uot live at thu 
mills at Lucan, do you? — I do not. 

1476. You live at Dublin, seven miles oft’? — 
Yea ; and 1 am very seldom at the mills. 

1477. Therefore von do not come here to give 
eviilence ns to whether the salmon fry go thmugh 
the turbine or not ; you must take tliat on hear* 
say? — I must take that on hearsay. 

1478. Your position is, that you are carrying 
on an industry at Lucan, and that the law of the 
country would era^e that industry if it were en- 
forced? — Yes, it would iiiterfl-rc with it. 

1479. And that it has been songiit to enforce 
that law elsewhere? — Yes. 

148U. And, therefore, do you desire to have 
the taw placed iu such a position that yuur busi- 
ness cannot be interfered with ?— Exactly so. 1 
iiave no protection at present. 

I4H1. Quite so. You object to carry on your 
business iit the discretion of a fishery board or a 
fishery inspector, do you not ? — Yes ; for insUince, 
whether rightly or wrongly, I think one reason 
among others why on the Liftey these things are 
not insisted on is, that the conservators arc on 
very friendly terms with millowuei's on the 
Litt'ey. But that might not always be so ; men 
might arise who knew uot Joseph. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

1482. I suppose the exemption that you have 
succeeded in getting has been largely due to the 
agitntinn started in county Antrim, has it not ? 
— I diink that must have had something to dcr 
with it. I have not had an exemption ; 1 have 
been let alone. 

Mr. T. H'. Russell. 

1483. I understand you have not complied 
with the law, and you have been let alone?— 
Yes. 

Mr. Piukerton. 

1484. Are you of opinion that if the mill- 
owners in Antrim had remained quiet you would 
have been let aloue ? — I cannot say. It is vrvv 
hard to answer that question. It is very hard 
to tell what is passing in the minds of the con- 
servators, 

1485. At the present time you are virtually at 
the mercy of the water authorities, are you not? 
— Most decidedly. 

Dr. Tanner. 

1486. "VYhy is the turbine so suitable to the 
south of Ireland ?- I should not say it iaso alto- 
gether, but certainly where there is watei-power, 
and especially high falls, it w suitable. Our own 
turbine is on a low fall, but it is peculiarly suit 
able for high falls, and there are in the south and 
west of Ireland a great many rapid streams. 

1487. Do \ou not use the turbine mainly for 
the purpose of gaining increased foi-ce and regu- 
lating the flow? — The principal and chief reason 
why we put up the turbine was that we were of 
opinion, nnd 1 think are of opinion, we can work 
longer in case of flood. It is a great iucon- 
vemence to us, when a flood comes down, to have 
to thut the wheel down and let the mill stand 

idle 
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idle for 24, 36, anrl 48 Ijours, anti then to have to 
start a^uin. The turbine will continue to ffive 
U3 power in a higlier sLiite of fltiod than the 
water-wheel. 

1488. You mean it will regulate the flow?— 
Yes, that ia so; but when the hood cornea it 
lessens the fall, lii fact, I have seen our weir 
entirely invisible in a high floatl, and the wheel 
cannot work at all then ; it is choked with back- 
water. iJut a turbine wheel gives some iK)wcr 
when a water wheel will not give anything. 

1489. Then a turbine does help to regulate 
the supply of water, does it? — It does; or the 
supplv of power, rather. 

1490. How la your turhiric fed? — There U a 
pipe comes into it. 

1491. Is there any side stream by which fiah 
could escape ; you have this grating there, and 
which nobody objects to, for preventiug debris 
getting into the wheel ? — But that docs not inter- 
fere with the fish passing up or down. 

1492. Do the fish go between those bars? — 1 
do noi know. Some i*eoplo say they do not like 
going between bars on account of the vibration. 

1498. Is there any side issue in the stream that 
supplies your tttrhinc by which fish can escape? 
— No, not between that grating and the machine. 
Before you come i<> the grating the spare water 
goes away up over the weir. 

1494. In your o[)ininn, would it be detrimental 
to your mill if any side stream was [wovided at 
this point or at the grating? — I think it would. 
Of course, if we wero short of water, it would 
be a loss to us to take away the water riglit from 
the wlieel. 

1495. Your reason for objecting to this sci'ccn 
winch has been suggested is, ih.nt it gets choked, 
is it ? — Yes, it gets choked. 

1496. Whou you have a flood in the river, 
does that choking proceed equally and impar- 
tially all over the screen, or is it; confined only to 
ccrtiiiii portions of it? — The whole thing gets 
choked. It would be filled up like that one which 
is ill the room. 

J497. I see on that lattice a great number of 
leaves and floating matter; tliat being so, 
would not this detritus collect more on the sur- 
face, and gather on the top of the screen rather 
than at the bottom ? — Pernajia it would be more 
at the top, but still the eflFect would be that it 
would get choked first at the top, and then all 
down to the bottom it would gradually get 
choked up. 



Dr. YVm/jfj'— continued. 

1498. On the enntvary, do vou not see the 
leaves, and so on, jiiled up on tlie netting above 
the surface, mthcr than going below the surface 
of the water? — No. 

1499. In your opinion, does the turbine actually 
kilt fish?— I am told that it does not; I have 
never seen fish killed by it. 

1.500. Do you know anything about the value 
of the fislieries on the river Liffiey to the riparian 
proprietors? — 1 do not know anything about 
that. 

1.501- Do you know whether the landowners 
oil the XT|^3pcr LitFey get any considerable income 
from letting their fisheries ? — I do not think so ; 
they preserve them, hut I do not think they get 
anything. If anyone owns the hanks, they will 
not allow any stranger to couie and fish there. 

1502. Do the landowners, or riparian pro- 
prietors, contribute ranch towards the preser- 
vation of the (ish? — I do not know what they do 
in that way. 

Ckfiirmtiu. 

1508. You say you object to any restrictions 
whatever? — 1 would rather not have any re- 
Btrictioiis- 

1504. Blit supposing these restrictions, with- 
out doing vou miv harm, enabled another in- 
dustry to he carried ou, would you object to 
them then? — 1 do not think it would be possible 
to have any grating or netting there. 

1505. But suppose something effectual could 
be done, would you still olijeol ? — If there could 
be anything devised that would do me no barm, 
luid serve I lie fish, I have no objection ; I am not 
hostile to the fishing interests at all. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

1.506- Would you mind telling me the size of 
your turbine? — I saw it a,s it was being put 
down, anil 1 have not seen it lor years, because it 
is in a place where we cannot see it ; I believe it 
is five or six feet across. 

1507. Is that a large tuvbiue? — It is a large 
turbine, because the fall is low, and with a low 
fall you must have a large turbine. 

1508. What revolution does it make per 
roiuiite, do you know ? — 1 think it is abou 60 
or 70. 

1509. Do you mean 160 ? — I cannot tell yon 
exactly. 

1510. You are not prepared to tell us that 
exactly, are you ? — No, 1 am not, but that is my 
impression. 



Mr. R. P. Carse, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr, Macarlnetj. 

1511. I BELIEVE you carry on business at Man- 
chester ? — Y es. 

1512. Do you appear here both as a buyer of 
finished Irish cotton goods, and us a fiiiislier of 
cotton goods ill Ireland? — Yes. 

1513. 1 believe you buy for the firm of Messrs. 
J. and N. Phillips and Company of Manchester? 
— Y’^s, 

1514. Have you ttvo sets of works in Ireland ? 
— I have 

0.80, 



Mr. .l/acarfne^y— continued. 

1.51.5. Will you tell the Committee where they 
are situated? — One is situated at White Park, 
close beside Bullyclnre, about 10 miles from 
Belfast. 

1.516, Is that driven by water power?— Yes, 
it is driven by water power, 

1517. Have you a turbine there ? — We have a 
turbine not in use at present 

1518. Where is the other ? — At Moorfields, 
six miles from Ballymena. 

© a 1519. Do 
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ilr. Cause. 



[ Contiiuii-d. 



!Mr. iShwailRfjt — contimietl. 

Do you use the tm-bine there '■ — ^Ve do. 

1520. How niiiny Imnds do yjii eni]>loy now ? 
— One luiudictl and fifty. 

1521. I believe your works .ire exclusively 
used for bleacliing. dyeing, nnd finishing cotton 
goods ? — Excliisix-cly. 

1522. Vtiii do not deni with linen nt all, do 
you ? — No, we do uot finish a piece of linen. 

15 23. ^^'h:lt trade do you siip|ilv ? — The home 
trade, ilie Colouies. the Shitesi but I think our 
priueijial trade is Iiuliii and C'liinn, going through 
the Miuiciiester houses. 

1524. For tlie cotton goods ihnt go hnckwnnls 
and forwards between your works in Ireland and 
Laucasliire, of coiirsp, in cciinpetition witli Lan- 
cashire finished goods, yon Iiave to pay addi- 
tionii! carviage, «io you not ?- -Wc pjay carriage 
backwards ami forwards, of course. 

1525. Will you e.'cplnin to the Couimitfee how 
it is it pays you to finish them in Ireland ? — In 
Lnneashirv they go in for cheap, tiuick work. 
The .lir and water is purer in Ulster t.iiau in 
jaiicsishirc. There is aiiollicr rrnson, if I mav 
add it ; we get a better colour and a better finish 
than we could get in Lancashire. Then we have 
wnier power there, wliicli is a great sating in 
the use of coal ; our works cost less, and our 
wages are lower. I pay 90 L a week w ages for 
150 hands. 1 should think 1 would have to par 
150/. a week in Lancashire for the some number 
of hnads ; so that is a distinct iidmatage to us. 

1526. What horsepower do you employ? — 
Two lumdred lnrse*powcr on the t«o works. 

1.527. What do yon calculate you save a day 
in coals? — About six to seven tons of dials at 
14s. a ton, whiirli is our average price; that is, 
about 4 /. a day. 

1628. There is plenty of available water imwer 
still in Ireland, is there not ?— Yes. 

1529. Is there in Ijincaslnrc ? — Not mucli. 
Id fact, tli3 water is ]iretry well used up. They 
ai*e sinking artesian wells in Lancashire now at 
most of tne works, because they cannot get 
enough water. 

1530. There is a certain difliculty, too, in Lan- 
cashire in using water as u jiower on account of 
the natural formation of the ground, is there not? 
— Y'es ; it is a flat country, and we do not get 
the power ; then coal is only 5 s. or C *. a ton, so 
that it is not so valuable to them ns it is to us. 

1531. Where are your cliief competitors? — 
Not in Lancashire. In Carlisle there are the 
Fergusons, and in Scotland I could give the 
names of many people, Pullars, nnd people of 
OI’VS, that type, where they have waterpower like 
ours, and also in Niuilhonsf nod throughout Alsace. 

1532. I think you are aware there exists under 
the law in Ireland restrictions with regard to 
the use of water in connection with turbines 
generally which do not exist in England or in 
tcotland"? — Yes, and against that I protest. It 
would be what I would call in railway language 
ft preferential rate against a competing industry, 
and that would be most nnfair to us, and it would 
destroy our power of competing if our water 
power was interfered with, 

1533. If the present restriotiona are continued, 
do you say you, as an employer of water jiower 



Mr. Mai-arfneif — cou tinned, 
in Ireland, will be unrler an imf'air di.sndvantnge 
a.a cmiipnred with your Scotch iiml foreign coin- 
peflttjrs? — Precisely so. 

1534. I believe it would injure the cottou 
mauiifiictories more than almost any otlier in- 
ilu.'strv, would it not? — They would suffer more. 
The coltim mamiinctureis woidd not suffer, but 
the cotton flitUhers would, because the linen is 
of course iiiaile and sold on the spot, but we have 
to send the cotton goods over fnuu Lancashire 
and take th.etn back again, nnd that is of course 
a li'imlieap ngaiiist ii.s. 

1535. 'I'here has been a great dcvelo])ment, 1 
believe, in the cotton bleaching ami dyeing trade 
in Ircliiiul, has there not ? — There is a \ery great 
demantl for it ; 1 cannot possibly meet it, and I 
will increase my work.s largely if I am not 
haraesed by legislation. 

1536. Are you looking forward to a develop- 
ment of the trade owing to the Manchester trade? 
— ITiuloubtcdlj" the cotton trade is always in- 
creasing, and they want further outlets. 

1537. Do you believe that this trade will 
become of great iin]U)rtance to the province of 
Ulster? — I believe it will be of very great im- 
portance alino.st .as great ns the linen trade. 

Air. Htiyrhn. 

1538. Have you any opinion as to t!;e etfect 
on flsli of a turbine wheel ? — No; I can merely 
give you the reports of my inanr^rers second- 
hand. 

1539. liut you do believe the turbines are 
interfered with, do you? — I know they coin|iiaiii 
tome that they have to o!c.aii them cuntinunlly 
ill certain weather. 

1540. Except fur the fact of having to employ 
one or two men for each mill, does it interfere 
with the work? — I am not an expert. My men 
report it does injure them. 

Mr. Timilinsoii. 

1541. What part of Lancashire do the cotton 
fffxxla come from that supply your works in 
Ireland ? — They come from IVIanchester, wliicIi 
is the great depflt for cloth. Of course, they 
come in the first place from tlic various mills 
throiigluiut the country. 

1542. There is a good deal of blenching 
carried on at Bolton, is tliere not? — An enor- 
mous quantity. 

1543. Then why do you say that is uot in 
competition with you ? — They cannot give the 
linisli, and they cannot get the colour. They go 
in for rapid work, great speed. In Ireland, ‘with 
our water power, we can nftbrd to give more 
time, and we get a better result. 

15-14. When 3 ’ou speak of Lancashire being a 
flat country, what part do you allmle to ?— 
Running from Maneliester down to Fleetwood, 
jiii^ Colton and Cliorley, and that neighbour- 

1545. Do you call Accrington and that part 
flat ?— No ; but I do not think there is very much 
bleaching >|i>ne there. 

1546. There is some done there, is there uot? 
—There is not much done, but Bolton is the 
great head-quarters of the bleaching trade in 
Lancashire. 

1547. What 
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j\Iv. Carse. 



[ Coniinuei!’ 



!Mr. Tiimiinsou — continued. 

1.^47. What shipping ]iort do you use for your 
goods ••hiefly ? — 1 think you must have inisundor- 
stcotl me. I finish goods for certain markets, 
which goods are sent to me from ^lunclicstcr, aud 
they are sent to every port. 

I54«. Hy what route are they sent from Man- 
chester ? — i di* not kuow ; when 1 liave jiut them 
in the warehouse, I Imve done with lhem. 

Mr. Sctoii-Karr. 

1.5-19. Do you know that millownci's in Scot- 
land are compelled by law to pur up gratings 
whetlier they liuve turliinos or rot? — 1 do not. 

I have been told we are preiiulicially affected os 
compared with Scotch and English finishers. 

1550. Hut if they are compelled by l.iw to put 
up gratings, whether they have turbines or not, 
surely they arc under the very restrictions that 
yon c.implaiii of, are they not? — Tlait w'ould 
withdraw my complaint aguinst tliem, but would 
not prevent me from ])rotestiug against injury 
done to myself by this speeial Act. 

1551. Quiteso; but suiJ]«osing you were under 
the same law us Scotiaiul, you would nut suffer 
an^’ disadviuitjigc, would you? — It would de- 
prive me of iiiy argument against them. 

15.52. But you liave heard that they are com- 
pelled to put up gratings ?— This is the first time 
X have heard of it. 

1553. I thought you said you knew it? — I 
must have misunderstood you. 

1554. I think you give no opinion as (o tlie 
injury inllicted by your turbines on the fisli ? — 
No. 

1555. Is it a subject you know nothing about? 
— Yes. 

1556. Do you kuow whether yon had lattices 
in front of yuur tiirhinos at Moorfields Works ? — 

I saw, some time ago, one of our turbines with a 
grating in front of it. I do not think it was such 
a close thing as tlie one in the room, speaking 
from memory. 

15.57. That is at your own own mill ? — Y es. 

15.58. AVas iiuy complaint made about that 
lattice at that time? — Not on that particular day 
perhaps, but general complaints were made of 
the inconvenience and trouble. It stopped the 
macliiuery or made the power less, and then it 
had to be looked after. 

1559. How lonsr was that lattice up in front of 
your turbine ? — I could uot tell you. I only go 
there nl)out half a dozen times a year, so that I 
do not see much of it. 

1560. The working of your mills has never 
been interfered with in aiiyw.ayby the existence 
of lattices, has it? — 1 have already said my men 
have complained of suffering in conseqaence. 

1.5G1. I ask you have they ever been stopped? 
— Very likely. 

1562. Do you not know whether they have or 
not? — No; out I know the power tiaa been re- 
duced. No doubt some of the engines have been 
stopped. If a certain Amount of waterpower is 
taken away some of them will stop, but I would 
not like to say the whole place has been closed. 

1563. You, as the buyer for your firm, roust 
know whether your trade has been interfered 
with by the existing law, must you not? — I 

0.80. 



Mr. Si-ton Kurr — continued, 
should merely take the report of my men in Jre- 
h'.ud with regard to it. 

1.304. As you have told us, they have made 
enmpkints? — (Jertainly. 

1565. But I luii asking you, as a matter of' fact, 
has tlie working of your mill or trade been in 
any «ay injured? — Yes, certainly. Even lialf- 
aii-hf»ur, alilmugh it would be almost iuappi-e- 
ciable. would be Ualf-aii-hour’s loss of work. 

i.56G. AVheii you s.xy your trade has been in- 
terfered with, do you menu that your mill lias 
been stopped for lialf-an hour ? —I do not know. 

1567. But surely if tlie existing law had in- 
jured your trade to any grout extent, you would 
be able to tell the Committee what the exact 
niununt of injury has been? — My men have com- 
plained to mo that it injured them. I was not 
there, aad I have not a written report of what 
they said. 

1568 Cannot you tell us to wliat e.xtent it iu- 
jured you ; can you giro us no further par- 
ticulars ?— I eanuot give you an estimate. 

1569. As u matter of tact, 1 do not sujipose 
the working of your null has been seriously In- 
terfered with, has it? — Of course you are at 
liberty to form any conclusion you please, but I 
cannot tell you nnything definitely. 

1-570. And you are not prepared to tell us 
aiiytluug more on that point ? — I do not know 
anything more. 

Cluiirman. 

1.57 I . If you are not aware of it, I suppose no 
one else can be? — Yes, the men in iny employ 
are fully aware of it, and did report to me. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

1572. AVe will take it from you that although 
you liad coiu[)liLints from your men that these 
Isitfices have interfered witli the working of your 
mill, you are not prepared to tell the Committee 
thnt any serious injury has been inflicted ou 
you? — I could not give any specific cose of 
injury. 

1573. How much of the flow of the river do 
you take into your mill, do you happen to kuow ? 
— AVe have what is known as a mill-race, but I 
cannot tell you. I have never seen even where 
it is taken in. 

1574. I want your opinion upon this ; sup- 
posing it was necessary to incur a large expen- 
diture in protecting fish against your tiivbmes, 
would you as a millowuer be prejiared to share 
any of that expense ? — I would object. I think 
it was unjust to put ui> anything tliat would 
interfere with uur cscablishcd business, and 1 
think it ought to be put right without charging 
us auythine. 

1575. AA^juid you he prepared to give all pro- 
tection to the fish provided that protection does 
not interfere with the working of your mill? — 
Gladly. 

1576. You would only be too glad to protect 
the salmon industry i — Gladly, so long as it 
does not interfere with n far more important 
biuiness. 

Mr. O'Neill. 

1.577. Do 1 understnud that you liave a grating 
at tlie head of your mill-race? — Just before it 
goes into the turbine. 

G4 1578. Only 
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Mr. O'yeiU — continued. 

1578. Only aL tlie turbine ?— That ia the only 
uiie 1 ever saw. 

1579. Il.ave you ever been called uj.ou to 
erect any others ? — 1 do not know. 

1580. Then is it this netting at tlie turbine 
wheel which you say interferes with the power 
of the water? — That is the only thing I have 
ever seen. 

1581. Then what complaint did your manager 
inuke? — 'Phat it got clogged up with dirt .and 
leaves. That is all 1 miieiuber. and I cunnoi 
say anything further. 

158a. Then, ns a matter of fact, you have not 
.anv gratings now except this one at the wheel? 
— J liave siticl I do not know. If we are coui- 
pfiled to have them by law, uo doubt we will 
liave them at tlic very bead of the race. 

1583. That is rather diflerent from what a 
good many of the other uiillnwner? say. They 
say they have not put them up> although they 
liave been called on to do so? — I do not knew, 



Sir. O'Scill — continued. 

Init should think we should have been com- 
pelled to do it. 

1584. Do yon say that the cotton industry in 
Ulster i.s likely to increase? — 1 think it is cer- 
tain to increase. 

1585. Is it a Well known ihiug in Manchester 
that the Irish finish is better vhnn the Englisli ? — . 
It is recognised, and they [lay more for it. 

1586. And do you think in consequence that 
fithcM" people will send over cotton and erect 
mills? — They are sending over cotton. 

1587. Is it your deliberate opinion thi.t if this 
liiw about the gratings is not altered there will 
he a serious chock on the increase of the cotton 
trade iu Ulster? — I canuot answer that at all, 
because 1 do not know myself as an e.\pert to 
what extent it interferes. I have to take the 
reports of my men, so 1 do not want to say 
anything I cannot personally prove. I know all 
about the cotton trade and its prospects, but it 
is hardly fair to ask me that questiou, because 
1 do not know anything about it. 



Mr. Charees James "Weeb, culled in ; and further Examined. 



JMr. Macai-inci]. 

1588. With reference to the first summons 
which you received, no written notices were 
served upon you on behalf of the Conservators or 
Ins])ector8 of Fisheries, I understand? — No, uo 
written notice, i was verbally noticed on 
Several occasions by Mouls. 

1589. About n year before that you think you 
had a written notice, do you uul? — I think so. 

1590. But in the months immediately pre- 
ceding the prosecution, were there any written 
notices? — No, nor for a ye^r preceding for that 
matter. 

1591. But the local inspector, Mouls, called 
upon you several times, did he not?— Mouls 
called upon me several times. 

1592. When was that? — That was during the 
war 1890. He called, I think, about four times, 
and on each occasion 1 fold him that my mill was 
killing no fish, and also thnt the erections which 
lie demanded would desU'oy the power. 

1593. 1 believe you received a summons on 
on the 25th September 1890, did you not? — 
Yes ; it was on the 25tii day of September 1890 
that I received the first summons. 

1594. That is a smnmons at the instance of 
Edward Mouls, is it not ?— It is, at the instance 
of Edward Mouls. 

1595. Then, I think, you received after that a 
second summons, which you cannot find I— -Yes, 
I think I have it. After tlml the next notice I 
received was on the 18th or 19th of February. 
Molds called at my office and sent me up word 
that the Inspector of Fisheries wanted to see 
me. I came down expecting to see Sir 'Ihomas 
Brady, and I round Mr. Mouls sitting with bia 
legs crossed iu my office, and he gave me a notice. 

1596. That is a notice to millownei's, headed, 
•'Turbines,” dated at the Irish Fishery Office, 
Dublin Castle, 14th day of April 1890, aud 
signed by order, M. P. Dou:Uny, Secretary ; and 
it quotes the 3t)th section of the Act of 26th and 



Mr. Mucurlneij — continued. 

27th Victoria, dues it not? — Yes. The notice is 
as follows : — “ Fisheries, Ireland. 32 & 33 
Victoria, chaiiter 92, and the Acta incorpurated 
therewith. Notice to Millownei'S. Turbines. 
The luspeefurs ol' Irish Fisheries desire to draw 
the attention of owners of mills in Ireland in 
which turbines, or siiuilur hyclraulic umclilnes, 
may be used, to the obligation iuqxised on them 
by law to erect gratings, or other efficient means, 
to jireveut salmon, or young of salmon, from 
passing into such machines. The SOth section of 
the Act 26 & e 7 Viet. cap. 114, is as lollows : 
Where a turbine, or similar hydraulic mncliine, 
which may be injurious to salmon, or the young 
of salmon, in tlieir descent to the sen is supplied 
from a river frequented by salmon, tlie ]icrson 
owning or using such macliiue shall, during the 
time in which such descent to the sea takes 
place, jirovide grating, or other efficient means, 
to prevent such sulmuu, or young of salinon, from 
passing into such machine, and iu case such 
means be not provided, such person shall Ibrl'eit 
a sum not exceeding 50 1., and also a sum not 
exceeding 5 /. for each day duiing which such 
injury to the iry continues. The Inspectors 
hereby warn till persons interested that the law 
regarding this matter will be enforced. By 
order, il/. P. Pmctii^r/, Secretary. Dated at the 
Irish Fisheries Office, Dublin Castle, this 14th 
day of April 1890.” 

1597. After that interview, did you receive a 
letter, dated 19tb February 1891? — I received 
tills letter from Mouls by post. “ Biillymena, 
19th February 1891. Charles J. Webb, Esq. 
Sir, — I visited your works to-day, and have found 
that there is no wire latticing erected in front of 
your lurbiucs. I have therefore to notify you 
that unless wire latticing be erected in accord- 
ance with fishery laws not later than the outside 
24th February instant, I will have to take le^ral 
proceedings without further notice. Yours, &e. 

Pdtrard 
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29 March 1892.] Mr. Webb. 



[ Contiuued. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

Edn'cird Mouh." It migrlic be noted tliat that 
letter is dated 1 Otli Febiuary ; [ received it on 
the 20tli, and I had just four days to put u^) these 
erections, or else I would he prosecuted. 

1598. Then you received a third suiuraons, I 
believe, on the 18th .Vlnich 1891 ? — Yes. 

1599. That vvas also at the instance of Edward 
Molds, was it not ? — I received two summonses, 
dated I3tli M.arch, one to put up luttices find 
watings at my head imd tail races, am! another 
to put up lattices before my turbines. 

Mr. Sefnii-ICifrr. 

1600. One or two of the otlier witnesses, and I 
think you yourself, linvo talked about leaves 
stopping up these lattices ? — Yes. 

1601. It is a matter you have jiraetical know- 
ledge of, I think, have you not? — Yes. 

1G02. Do not the leaves, when the)' come 
floatiug down the river up against the lattices, 
pile up on the surface of the water against the 
lattice ? — A leaf saturated with water is almost 
of the same specific gravitv as the water ; aoino 
leaves will float on the top, and others really, 
where there is a current, pass through it. There- 
fore some sink and some rise. 

1603. But, from your own observation, have 
you not noticed th.it leaves floating down the 
surface will pile up against the lattice for some 
time before they sink ? — Y es 5 some, a beech leaf, 
for instance, will not float; it sinks, as it is 
heavier. 

1604. I am t.alking of the genciMl bulk of the 
leaves ?— Yes ; for* instance, on the lattice which 
is here, you sec there are move leaves on the 
upper part than on the lower part. 

1605. Supposing that a man was in attendance 
at certain times to clear away the leaves on the 
surface of the water, they would never have a 
chance of blocking up the lower part of the 
lattice, would they? — No; they do not sink; 
wherever they stay they remain. Those leaves 
which are there will have practically deposited 
themselves there ; they do not slip up. I saw 
the very place from where that lattice was taken, 
and I suppose there was a pile of leaves 2 or 
3 feet high where they had been making 
efforts to clear them off. 

1606. Is it not a fact that, supposing a lattice 
is projicrly looked aftei and the leaves piled on 
the surface of the water against the hutice were 
cleared luvay, the lower part of the lattice, to iill 
intents and purposes, would be kept clear ?— No, 
it is not so. It is uot so there, you see. 

1607. It is possible that lattice might not have 
been properly looked after, is it not^ — Yon had 
the sworn evidence that in 20 iihnutss it gathered 
like that, and then again, I think, in two hours in 
the same way, and it is exactly as it was drawn 
out then. 

1608. And do you say it would be impossible 
with the most careful cleaning to keep the lower 
part of the lattice clear? — Absolutely ; it is a 
perfectly childish tlhug to think of putting up a 
lattice in that way. As you have asked me the 
question, I may say, on a point that Mr. Cavsc 
was asked about with regard to nettings, and 
which he was not able to reply to; that is, 1 
was at his place the week before last, and his 

0.80, 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
foreman was not using it at all. He had pitched 
it out ; he .<aid it had s-topiied the place. 

1609. As a matter of fact, his foreumn pitched 
it out before his works had been seriouslv inter- 
fered with, had it not? — No, it stopped his ma- 
chinery. 

1610. For how long ? — I stated, I think, that 
it was almost at once. Tluit was one of the 
l>laccs I »ave evidence about, and he told me 
he had pitched it out an<l declined to put it in. 

1611. I tliink you said it was not stop[>ed up 
more than half au hour nr so? — I do not iliink I 
sahl that. I said the information he gave me was, 
that he found llie whole tiling utterly imprac- 
ticable, and lie threw it out. I think you asked 
me, did he practise the same deception, and I said 
I did not tliiiik that he did, as it was lying there 
visible to everybody'. 

Mr. Tomlnison. 

1612. Have you examined this grating which 
is here closely ? — Yes, I have. In fact I tried it 
myrelf at the place. 

1613. Did you notice, in addition to the accii- 
inulution of the leaves, that there is in this [larc a 
large amount of fibrous material / — Yes, there is. 

1614. Is it your opinion that that would ma- 
terially diminish the How of water through it? — 
That, of course, has a considerable effect on it 
That happens to come down fi-om the mills im- 
mediately above. 

1615. And that seems to bo more in the water 
than out of the w.atcr, judging from the thing 
itself, dues it not? — Yes, 1 think so. I judge 
simply by seeing the leaves at tliis end, and that 
fibrous iiiaterial is at the bottom. 

1616. Have you noticed whether this or that 
par-t is more obstructed by thefibrous material ? — 

I take it that it is heavier than ihe leaves, and 
so goes to the bottom. But you will bear in 
mind there were a vast number of loose leaves : 
those are simply the leaves that were glued to 
it by' the fibre. The leaves were lying at the 
place iu Q heap, 2 feet or 3 feet high. 

1617. Do you consider this fibre would be a 
serious obstruction ? — It would. I believe some 
of that is wool. There was a lot of loose scutch, 
too. I believe it is the washing of the wool to a 
great extent. 

1618. "Would that, do you think, interfere 
witli the flow of the water? — Very materially. 

Mr. Macartney. 

1619. With regard to the temporary stoppages 
of Mr. Cai-se’s mills, and Mr. Arthur’s mills, 
if those gratings had been kept in they would 
be stopfied at the present day, would they not? 
—They would be, and Mr. Ross’s is identically 
the same. 

1620. So tiiat, in fact, uo serious injury has 
been done to their trade from the fact that almost 
immediately they found they could not work the 
mills with these things in they threw them out? 
— Yes ; or as one of them fold me, ho had decided 
to live the life of an outlaw until the law was 
changed. 

1621. Independent altogether of the question 
of leaves, or any other refuse that comes down 
the river, and which chokes up the wire nettings 

II and 
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Mr. Macartneu — continued, 
am! gratings, such as that which we had before 
us, it is your opinion, is it not, that a wire grating 
like that, even if absolutely clear, would consider- 
ably and seriously impair the water-power? — 
Unfiuestionably ; T thiuk by one-hall' it was cal- 
culated it would be. 

Chairman. 

1622. Who devised this netting, do you know? 
— Some fool, I think. I do not know who he 
was. Some one in the Fishery Office, I sup- 
pose. 

1623. Do you not know where it originated? 
— I do not know at all. 

1624. If you l»ad been asked you would have 
constructed a netting ; I suppose that would have 
avoided the diflicullies? — J«o; I do not think auy 
netting could deal witli it at all, or anything of 
that description ; it would be absolutely impos- 
sible : it U a very foolish thing. 

Mr. Cox. 

1625- You stated in your esaminatiou on the 
first day that pressure was brought to bear on 
Sir Tliomas llrady to come down and give you 
excin))tion ? — Yes. 

1626. How was that pressure brought to bear 
upon him? — I was asked the question direct, 
“Was pressure brought to bear?” and to a 
certain extent there was pressure brought in this 
way : that questions were put in the House of 
Commons, mter I had applied for exemption, aud 
after 1 had received a letter, which 1 happen to 
have here, stating that questions were put iu the 
House of Cuminoas; and also action was taken 
iu the neigh buurhtwd of Randalstowa or Bally- 
mena with regaiil to tliose mectiugs. I do not 
say that the pressure was necessary to make Sir 
Thomas Bradv do his duty. I do not think it 
WO.S. I thiuk his inclination was to do his duty. 

1627- Then, when lie came donn ami saw the 
place, he had no hesitation whatever in granting 
the exemption, had ho? — He had no hesitation 
in granting the exenijitlon in regard to tlie head 
race and tail race, but with regard to the tuibine 
wheels he told me ilistiiictly he had no legal 
power to "rant exemption. 

1628. Did he tell you that he could not doit ? 
— He told me he could not do it, and I believe 
such is the case. 

1629. Was ihe water bailiff there on the 
occasion of Sir Thomas Brady’s visit ? — He was 
there. 

Mr. Mar.nrinex), 

1630. I think I put the question to you with 
regard to the pressure put upon the Fishery 
Commissioners, and of course you ai'e aware, are 



Mr. MacnTtneif — continued, 
you not, that I meant tlie ordinary Parliamentary 
pressure which is put by a representative in the 
House to get a Department to do somethiug or 
other? — 1 understood so. 

1631. Are you aware, by the communications 
you had with me, that, iu adclitiou to the pressure 
put in the House, I was only using the ordinary 
amount of pressure brought to bear in such 
cases ? — That is all. 

Mr. Setun-Karr. 

1632. Do you know the Liffey at all? — Yes, 

I do. 

1633. Do you know it well? — Pretty well. 

1634. Do you know the mills on it? — Yea. 

1635. I suppose you know tliat a considerable 
niuubcr of men earn their livelihood by fishing 
rights uuder the common law in the Liffey, do 
you not? — How do you mean? 

1636. That they earn their livelihood by fishing 
on the Liffey 1 — I am not aware of that, i think 
not. 1 have been up and down the Liffey and 
fished in ihe Liffey, but I never heard of' any 
fishery such as we have. I know that it is an 
angling river, or that was my idea. 

1637. Are there not fishermen who earn their 
living by fishiug at the mouih of the river f — I 
think not. 

1638. Or up and down the river? — I believe 
not on the Liffey. 

1639. You arc not prepared to say tliat, are 
you? — I have been up and down it many and 
m.any a time, and never heard of such a thing. 

1640. There are plenty of salmon iu the Liffey, 
are there not ? — Kot ver^ many. 

1641. It is a Salmon river, U it not? — Yes. 

1642. Is there a good spawning ground at the 
head of it ? — Higher up, I think, there are good 
breeding grounds above the salmon leap, but 
there are comparatively few saliuou in the Liffey 
compared to our river. I fancy that the sewage 
of Dublin which they have to pass through is 
probably injuring the fish. 

164.1. I suppose if it was nut for the sewage 
of Dublin it would be a very good salmon river, 
would it not ? — I should think so. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

1644. W here is the salmon leap you apeak of? 
— About five miles above Lucan, above Mr. 
Shackleton’s place. 

1645. is it easy for tlie salmon to get over it? 
— No; it is very astonishing how they do get 
over it. I have seen them jump 12 and 13 ftet 
high there. 

1646. Are there any salmon ladders at the 
weirs? — There are, on the Liffey. 

1647. Then there is no want of anniiances of 
that kind ? — No. 
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Friday, \st April 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT ; 



Cox. 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis. 
3Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Macarlney. 

Mr. O'Neill. 



Mr. Pinkerton. 
Mr. Seton-Karr. 
Dr. Tanner. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 



Sir JOHN WHITTAKER ELLIS, Bart., in the Chair. 



Mr. Thomas M‘Derjiott, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Scton-Karr, 

1648. I BELIEVE you are an inspector for the 
Londonderry district of fisheries ? — Yes. 

1649. Hott long have you been eng.iged in 
looking after the preservation of fish? — Twenty- 
five years. 

1650. What are the districts that you are ac- 
quoimed with? — lam acquainted with London- 
derry in particular, Ballyshnnuou and Cole- 
raine. 

1651. Do yon know all the district of the 
Foyle and its tributaries? — I do. 

1652. Can yon tell us longhly how many 
men arc employed in the fishing industry in that 
district ?— Do you mean in fishing? 

1653. Tes? — About 200 in the Foyle. 

1654. Can yen give us any idea how many are 
erajiloyed in the otlier districts you have men- 
tioned ? — Do you want to know liow man}' are 
fishing unfside in the sea ? 

1655. No; I mean in the whole of the districts 
you 6])cak of? — There would be fully 1,000 on 
the Foyle and round that coast. 

Air. Miifavtnefi. 

1656. Do you mean euiployed in salmon fish- 
ing ? — Vee. 

Mr. Sctwi-Ktirr. 

1657. Do you know all the mills on the Foyle? 
—I do. 

1658. Do you kuow if salmon and fry in their 
migration pass tlirough many of tliese mills ? — A 
great many of them do. 

1659. Do you kuow of any ol' them getting 
killed ill the machinery of these mills?— Yes, I 
do. 

1660. Will you kiudly give us some particu- 
lars on that point?— There is a mill on the 
Faughan, one of the tributaries of the FoyI<*, 
owned by tlie Messrs. Ballautyne Brothers, 
where the he.ad race is about oOO yards long, aud 
the tail race is about 200 yards long ; and nearly 
all the Salmon pa.ssing down the river pass through 
the works of this mill. 

1661. What kind of mill is it? — It is a bucket 
wheel mill. 

1662. It is not a turbine ? — No, it Is not a 
turbine. In one season the bailiff showed me 32 
dead salmon that bad got into the tail race. 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

1663. Were they in the tail race? — They were 
all got in the tail mce. I saw nine last year got 
in the same place, and on Sunday week last lour 
were got in the same place. I should tell you 
that it is onlv on Sundays that salmon can be 
got here. The mill works continuously the 
whole week frum 12 o'clock on Monday morning 
to 12 o’clock on Saturday night, ami then, wheu 
the mill is stopped on the Sunday fisli can be 
got, and ouly then. 

1664. During the week, when it is working, 
the race is full of water, U it not? — Yes ; and 
you c<uild not get the fish. 

1605. And 1 suppose then the dead salmon 
would be swept away into the river, and would 
not be seen? — They would, every one of them. 

1666. Do you believe that many of the fish 
coming down the Faughau ai'e killed passing 
throngU tliis mill? — Yes. 

1667. What means did you take to find that 
out ? —I believe most of the fish coming down 
the Faughan pass through the mill, and I never 
knew any pass through alive. At one time, to 
test the metier, I put a net iu the tail race, 
which remained there for a short time, but the 
workpeople from the milts sent down such a lot 
of buslies that the net got choked, and I had to 
remove it. 

1668. How came they to send these hushes 
down ? — 1 think they did not want us to be there 
to make experiments. 

1669. Did the net have any effect on the tail 
race in sending the water back? — No; 1 marked 
the water before it was put in, and it made no 
dift'erence whatever. 

1670. It did not interfere in any way with 
the working of the wheel, did it? — Not at all. 

1671. Can you describe the position of the 
head aud tail race, anil whether there were any 
gratings or not? — No, there are no gratings on 
eitlicr the head or tail race, and there is no bye- 
wnsh, so that every fish coming clown that way 
is passed through the works of ihe mill. 

1672. Do they all have to go through the 
wheel? — Alost «r them go tlirough the wheel. 

1673. What appearance did the salmon which 
you found dead present? — They were all crushed 
through ; their hacks were broken, as if they 

M 2 had 
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Mr. .iWon-K«rr — contioucd. 
had been nifiped between the breastwork of the 
mill race and the edge of tlie bucket wlieel. 

1674. Could a byc-wasli be made without in- 
juring or afteefing the working of the mill ? — It 
could, aiul. ill fact, there was one there at one 
time, but the father of the present owners built 
it up. 

1G75. For what reason, do tou know ? — I can- 
not tell you any reason why be built it up. 

1676. Do you, ns nu inspector of fisheiies, 
say that a byc-wnsii could be placed there with- 
out iifiecting the working of the mill ? — Uii- 
doiibreilly. 

1677. What other jirotections could you put i»n 
these races without affecting the working of the 
mill ? — I would ))iu gratings or some other con- 
Etructiou that would prevent the fish getting iu. 

1678. Would vou put the gratings at the head 
of the race ? — Yes. 

1679. And another one at the head of the tail 
race? — 1 do not look upon the tail race as so 
important. It ipijuires more watching. We 
liave had two men prosecuted for taking fish out 
of the tail race tliU scasou. 

1680. Of course, if you had n gr.iting at the 
head of the he.id race the danger would not be 
there? — Yes: the. fishing iu tlie tail race takes 

I ilncc when sniuKui are ascending the rivers ; the 
ulHiig of fish by the wlieel is generally when 
salmon are descending the i-ivers after sjiawning. 

1681. Have you seen great runs of salmon fry 
at nny other nulls in your district, and where ?- - 
^ es ; at Zion Mills, a large spinning factory on 
the Mounie, owned by .Messrs. Hordsinan, I 
have counted salmon di-oppiug down the head 
race at the rate of 50 an hour, together with 
slioals of fry. 

1682. Are there turbines at Zion Mills? — No; 
there are very large bucket wheels there. I 
should say that their head race is over 500 yards 
loi.g. It is 40 feet bioad and 7 feet deeji. 
It takes all the waters of the Mourue for eight 
mouths of the year, exce])t when there is flood. 

1683. Whatis the ilourne'f — It is the leading 
tributary of the Foyle, and it comprises tlu-ce- 
fourtlis of the breeding ground of the Fovlc. 

1684. Did vou ever see iiiiy fish killed by 
the Zion Mills ? — So, never. As 1 have said, 
their wheels are large bucket wlieels, and I think 
uot many fish are killed at their wheels, and I do 
not believe fry are killed at all. I should add 
that the owners of the luills are very friendly to 
the fisheries, and open and shut the sluices just 
as we want, and give us every facility they can 
give. 

1685. And they do not find that that interferes 

at all with the workiuguf thcii- mill, do ihev? 

Oh, no. 

1686. Whntdo vou think would happen to the 
Foyle fi-sheries if these mills changed tWir bucket 
wheels into turbines without protection? — I be- 
lieve it would destroy the salmon, as it has done 
on the Baun. 

1687. Do you believe the fisheries of the Foyle 
are being destroyed ? — Yes. 

Ckuirmnn, 

1688. You say the same as the Baun has been 
desUoyed ? — Yes. 



C/iairmnn — continued. 

1689. Ai'e you prepared to give positive evi- 
dence that the Banu has been destroyed ? — Yes. 

Mr. Sstii/i Ktin . 

1690. Do mills ami weirs entail additional 
co.«t in wiucliing ? — Ves; ihc additional cost, in 
watching mills would be, I should say (taking 
the rase of the Foyle 1, fully lialf ; that is, the mills 
and works ap[)uvtcnaut to the mills. 

1691. What are tlie special means you liave to 
take in watching mills and woira ? — We built 
an iron house at Zion Mills weir, and we keep 
three men there all the year round at the cost of 
ItXJ about. We built another house at Mr. 
.Scott’s weir, near Omagh, and we keep five men 
(liere during the breeding seaaou at a cost of 
about 80 i. 

1692. Do you know any rivers or parts of 
rivers that have been rendered almost useless for 
breeding purposes bv mill weirs? — J do. 

169.3. Will you kiiully give tlie Committee some 
particulars on that bead? — Yes: tak-- the Foyle. 
On the Roe a man about three years ago built a 
weir near Dungiven. The conservators wrote 
him and referred him to the Act of Parliament, 
but lie went on and built his weir, and I should 
say that that weir lias cut otf about five uiik'S of 
breeding ground on the R«ie. Very few fish get 
over it. 

Mr. Hlacdrtiiep. 

1694. Wliat is the name of the man who built 
the weir? — A Mr. Fallows. The conservators 
wrote him and referred him to the Act of Parlia- 
ment reguliitiug the building of wcii-s, but he paid 
no attention and went on with his weir. 1 do 
not sny that some fi.<h did not get over it, hut it 
has become a poaching truj). 

Air, Setuii-Iutrr. 

1695. ill you kindly repeat the last answer 
you gave ? — I said tiie weir was a poaching trap. 

Air. Pinkerton, 

1696. How long has it been erected? — Three 
years. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

1697. 1 was asking you what rivers or parts 
of rivers y«m knew which have been remlered 
useless for breeding purposes by millonuers. 
Will you give the Committee one or two in- 
stances within your own knowledge where these 
mill weirs have done these injuries? — I have 
already told you about the Itoe and the Faughiin. 
Over half of the Faughan is cut off, as a breed- 
ing river, by a weir at Ballyarton, but that was 
clone before my recollection. Then, on ihe 
Camowen, near Omagh, a former proprietor of 
the Mulloch Alills jiut a wooden beam across the 
top of his weir. That might be 12 or 14 years 
ago. I have stood there for hours at the flood, 
mid I never saw a fish get over it. The present 
owner is a good neighbour, and he ojiens his 
sluices and passes a few fish up tlie river, po tliat 
they are not lost altogether. I might add, before 
leaving the Foyle, that Alessrs. Ballautyiie’s 
weir was raiseil by the father of the present 
owners, and would have been closed for lish- 
breecliug purposes only that Mr. Smith, who 

owns 
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Mr. $eton-Karr — contimied. 
owns IV niill above, took action against him for 
backing his water, which cost some hundreds of 
poumls, but it saved the fisheries. Then, on the 
Derjf, another large tributary of the Foyle, a 
inillowner named Taylor raised hia weir, and 
would, I believe, have closed that river for 
salmon breeding, only amau named Love, higher 
up the Blream, took action against him for 
flooding his land, and in that case saved the 
fisheries 

11)98. Did he make a pass over his iveiv, or 
‘f — He had to keep his weir down ; he did 
not raise it so high that the fish were not able to 
get over it. 

Mr. Maciirtnep. 

1699. Is that river uow in the Londonderry 
district? — Yes. 

1700. Do you return a report of it to the 
fisherv inspectors? — -No, I did not. This hap- 
pened, I should say, about 12 or 14 years ago 
also. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

1701. Can you give us aiy particulars with 
regard to the Blackwater? — We will now deal 
with the tributaries of the 13ann, that U the 
Coleraine district. There is a large mill weir 
at Castle Dawson which closes the whole of the 
Miiyola. 

1702. How long has it been in existence ? — 
Before 1 visited the place. It is a splendid 
breeding river. I have examined it fVeqaeutly 
and never saw ii bidmon in it, or never heanl of 
one getting over that weir. Then tlie Ballnii- 
derry, aiiotlier tributary liigher up, is closed by 
the mill weir at Cookstowu, and 10 miles of that 
river is destroyed for breeding purposes. Then 
there is the liluckwater, wliicli I might cull Mr. 
Maeartnev’s river, 1 think, which I have ex- 
amined frequently. In my o.anion it is a splendid 
river fur breeding fish, but 1 could find no trace 
of fish in it, and 1 believe the weir iu connection 
with the mill had shut thorn entirely out of it. 
I took oOjOOO live ova from the Drue and put 
them in near Clogher, but I have heard nothing 
more about them since. 

1703. Could fish passes be made over these 
weirs tliat you speak of? — I believe they could. 

1704. And sup]>osiug such fish passes were 
made, the injury you speak of would be ver^ 
much mitigated, would it not? — It would; but it 
is useless passing fish up to a river to breed if 

ou cannot preserve the brood and pass them 
ack to the sea again. 

1705. And you say that when tlie^ come 
down, instead of going back over the weir, they 
go down the mill races? — They go down the mill 
races. 

1706. 'Which takes the whole flow of the river 
in many cases, does it not? — In neaidy every 
case. 

1707. In cases of mill weirs that do not alto- 
gether close a river, do they injure it for spawn- 
ing purposes?— Before going into that questiou 
1 would like to explain this a little more jiar- 
ticnlarly. 

1708. Are you going back to ilie Blackwater? 
— Yes, I am going back to the waters of the 
Bann. I find the breeding ground lost in the 

0.80. 



Mr. .Setoa-Karr — continued. 

Mayola would l>c 25 miles, in the Ballaiiderry 
about 10 miles, iu the Blackwater about 30 miles, 
and in the Upper Bann about '25 miles. Thus 
90 miles of the Bann are completely destroyed 
for sahnon-breeding pui‘|)oses. 

1709. By the ei-ection of those mill weir.s? — 
Eitlier by the mills or by dye w-iter coining fi-om 
the mills, or poisonous stuffs coming from the 
mills. Then, if the Maine is destroyed, as I 
believe it will be if this Bill passes, the whole of 
the tributuriesof the Bmui worth anything will be 
destroyetl for breeding purposes. I was making 
a cnlciihition thU morning, and find that there 
eve only 40 miles remaining iu which salnioa 
breed, and they are only mill streams, and there 
will not be, in time, enough fi>h to feed the pike. 

1710. Does that complete yoiivstateinent with 
respect to the Blackwater? — Yes, with regard to 
the liami and its tributaries. 

1711. In cases where weir.s do not actually 
close the rivers, wliat injury do they inflict on 
the spawning? — They crowd tlie fisli below the 
weir. 

1712. Does it offer any facilities for poaching? 
— That is where the poaching is generally done ; 
and the up|>er }ioi'tions of a river are always 
better for breeding fish. In the upper parts of 
the river the young fish are free from the flax 
water, and they are free from the pike 

1713. Will you tell the Committee whatinjury 
ci-owding the fish below a weir docs ? —It starves 
the salmon and it generates disease. Salmon 
crowded below a weir are forced to spawn ; 
another lot coming up overturn their beds ; 
another lot overturn tlieir beds, till iu the season 
sometimes the beds are overturned four or five 
times. I have seen ova lie as thickly on the bed 
of the river under n weir os I have seen peas in 
a newly-sown field, and these are all lost. 

1714. I think the 6ubat»ince of your evidence 
on this point is tliis ; ihat about 90 miles or more 
of the Bauu and its tributaries have been ren- 
dered useless for fishing purposes already, und 
that, if tbis Bill passes, practically the remaining 
tributaries of the Bann will also be destroyed? 
— That is my ovideuce, certainly. The whole 
Bann, one of the best fisheries in Ireland, I be- 
lieve, would be completely destroyed, unques- 
tionably. 

Chtiirmati. 

1715. I should like to ask tins question upon 
that. This Bill, as I imderstnnd it, only revokes 
a former Act of Parliament which required lat- 
tices and gratings to be put down ; that is all 
that this Bill altera, and therefore I do not see 
how it enu affect the fisheries? — You will have 
other evidence upou that, sir. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

1716. I wish to ask you some questions about 
the poaching. Poaching has been already re- 
ferred to by some of Mr. Macartney’s witnesses, 
and they have told the Committee that poaching 
gent-rally does far more injury to the fishing than 
the existence of these mills and the turbines. 
I want to ask you what proportion do the acts 
of poaching at the mills bear to the poaching 
done at other parts of the rivers ? — Fully a third 
of the prosecutions brought for poaching in the 

H 3 Foyle 
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Mr. Selon-Karr — continued. 

Foyle are in connection witk luills, .and those 
are ne.arly all broiiglit against mill workers. 

1717. it is very hard, I suppose, to convict 
the mill workers of poaching? — Very hard. 

1718. For what reason?— For this reason: the 
mill workers know when the mill has to be 
siojipcd, either for oiling i»r other purposes, and 
unless you have a man lying in wait, they h.ave 
a man in the tail race, or somewhere else con- 
venient, to take out the fish, 

Mr. Pinherton. 

1719. "Who has a man lying in wait, the mill- 
owners? — 2^'o, the workers. 

Mr. Seton~Karr. 

1720. Do YOU believe it is possible for the 
milii'wuers and the fishenes to live and thrive 
side by side amicably ? — t do, and I think this 
would be the case but for the selfish disposition 
of some 01 the millovvnera. They build mill 
weirs regai dless of the rights of the fisheries, and 
they turn poisonnns matter into the rivers re- 
iiardless of the rights of fishers or any other 

1721. Have you seen this done ? — I have. 

1722. Have you seen poisonous matter turned 
into ihe rivers? — Yes: and everything having life 
killed for miles. 

1723. You heard the evidence of Mr. Webb, 
i believe, who was etitamiued before this Com- 
mittee? — I did. 

1724. Would you kindly tell the Committee 
whether you agree with him on auy points, and 
on what points you (lifter from him ? — I difTer 
from him on many points. I differ from him on 
the point that salmon passing down the head 
race of a mill swim back ogjiin, and pass down 
the river. Ko man ever saw that. Ko man ever 
saw a fish, after spawning, dropping dotvn a mill 
liead race, going back again, and then going down 
the river ; and uo man ever will, until salmon are 
endowed with jiowers of reason. 

172.5. I believe when the instinct of the 
salmon is to go to the sea nothing stops them? — 

1 never saw them turn. 

1726. There is a certain time in the year when 
fry get their silver coats on, is there not? — 
Yes. 

1727. And notliing will turn them up the river 
at that time, I believe? — No; they will pass 
down to the sea the first rise of water they can 
get. 

1728. Taking the case of a mill race, say half- 
a mile long, supposing a shoal of fry get into 
that race, and get towards the end where the 
turbine is situated, do you think it is possible 
that they can, under any circumstance?, be in- 
duced to go back and down tlie river? — Cer- 
tainly not. Then Mr. "Webb said they were 
safer in the mill race. Fry hide in rivers under 
the stones, reeds, aud hushes from their natural 
enemies; but if you crowd them in a mill race, 
what chance have they got ; if he had seen, as I 
have seen, more pikes than one rushing through 
them and devouring them, he would change his 
mind. 



Mr. Seten-Karr — continued. 

1729. What you mean is, that in the mill race 
there is no cover for the fry ? — N o ; the bottom 
is level, and the sides smooth, and there is no 
cover for them. I Ixave seen fi-y jump high out 
of the water to escape, and fall back again to be 
eaten up. 

1730. They are killed in far greater number 
on that account by the pike, for instance ? — Yes, 
in those places. You see they have no cover in 
milt races. I should say, with regard to starving 
the fish below the weir, in one case on the Roe 
the fish came up to the weir, and the water for a 
week or so was drawn off' by the mill race, and. 
about 200 fish died, and had to be taken out and 
buried. 

1731. Below the weir? — Yes, below the weir. 

Mr. Hayden. 

1732. For want of water ? — For want of water 
and for want of food. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

1733. Was that because they could not get 
over the weirs ? — Yes, that is the reason. 

Mr. Seton-lCarr. 

1734. Have you attempted to erect fish passes 
at any mill weirs ? — We have. \^'e liave several 
times asked owners for permission to put up fish 
passes. We got it from one owner once, but 
afterwards he took our stones away to build his 
weir with, and I should add that our fish pass 
had not touclied his woir at all. 

173.5. And that particular fish pass has never 
been replaced, has it? — Yes, I replaced the fish 
pass again. 

1736. If you had fish passes in all these weirs 
that you have alliuied to on the Foyle ami on 
the 6ami tributaries, it would not affect the flow 
of the water to the mill races of the mills, would 
it? — No, it would not. 

1737. It would not affect the mill power, 
would it? — No; but nearly every millowner 
takes every opimrtunity he cun of adding to the 
height of his weir, and that is the reason why 
they will uot, I believe, allow us to put up fish 
passes. 

1738. Are there many turbines in your dis- 
trict ? — No. 

1739. I suppose you heve often watched mill 
races where there are turbines, liave you not? — 
I have been at several, but not at very many. 

1740. Have you been at some ? — "fe-s I have. 

1741. What is your opinion with regard to 
fry passing through turbines ? — I think fry 
p:\ssiog through a turbine a’ould not be easily 
got. 

1742. Do you think they would be killed? — I 
have always Irad the opinion that there is nothing 
surer than that they would be killed. The fish 
are about the same specific gravity as the water, 
and if they are killed they are swept through, 
and are not seen. In the ease of the dead 
salmon I have referred to, they were all swept 
200 yards to the very end of the tail race, and 
they were caught in a pool wlierethe water from 
the tail race met the water from the river. 

1743. That 
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jllr. Macartney. 

1743. That was not in a case of a torbine 
ivhcel, ivari it ? — No. 

Mr. Scion-Karr. 

1744. It is very difficult indeed to find the 
dead bodies of fry that may have been killed in 
a turbine, is it not? — I should say it was almost 
impossible- 

1745. One of the witnesses produced some 
pieces of wood and pieces of turnip the size of 
fry, which had been passed tlirougli a turbine, 
and showed uo marks of any kind ; do you 
think, from your knowledge and experience of 
the habits of fish, and the way they swim, that 
that id a reliable test of whether turbines in- 
flict injury on fry or not? — I do not think it is. 
The sticks and tiic turnips are inert substances, 
but when a fish feeU itself in a swirl it is sure 
to swim against the stream as much os possible, 
and the next bucket couies round and hits it. 

1746- The turnips and wood have no life, and 
float where the water carries them, and the 
fry, of course, swimming agnin-st the wat.er, would 
be much more liable to injury ? — That ia what I 
mean. 

1747. I suppose you might just as well argue 
that because a piece of wood the size of a salmon 
went over the Falls of Niagara without a mark, 
therefore a salmon could go over the Falls of 
Niagara without being injured 1 — And I would 
say that a blow that would kill a fry would leave 
DO mark whatever on a piece of wood or a turnip. 

Air. Pinkerton. 

1748. A. turnip is very soft, is it not ? — But a 
fry is much softer still ; you can just touch it 
with your fingers uud squeeze it all to pieces. 

Air. Seton-Karr. 

1749. Have you some fry in your hand? — I 
have, but they are not in a very good coDclillon 5 
tiiey were sent by jHist, and they are all dried up. 

I75U. Are those IVy that have gone through 
anything? — No. 

1751. Those are fry that are on their way to 
the sea, I suppose ? — Yes ; you can see that that 
is as soft and us tender us possible ; it U not like 
u turnip or a stick. {The Witness produced some 
salmon fry.) 

1752. Of course, when they found themselves 
in the rush of a tui'bine wheel, they would natur- 
ally swim a little against the e'ream? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

1753. Some of the witnesses have said in evi- 
dence that they would be very glad to give all 
facilities for protecting fish, provided their own 
position was not aflected. 1 wish tn ask you 
this : Will you tell the Committee how mills are 
generally established on a river? — When a man 
wants to build a mill he looks ont for a piece of a 
river that will give him a fall of, say, 3 feet 
in half a mile. He cuts his watercourse, and 
builds his mill, and he finds 3 feet is not suffi- 
cient fall, and he goes into the river and builds a 
weir, which may be 6 feet high, more or leas. 
He never thinks of making provision for passing 
the salmon over his weir, or making any pro- 
vision to prevent the salmon fry getting into his 
works und getting killed- 

0.80. 



Chairman. 

1754. Are there any mills recently constructed 
in any of these rivers? — I am telling you now of 
cases that I know. 

Mr. Macartney. 

1755. How recent? — Oue Is within the last 10 
years, and another within tlie last eight or nine 
years. 

17.56. Where are they ? — One is on the Cole- 
brook River, county Fermauagh. 

Mr. Heton-Karr. 

1757. In order to M’ork lus mill, the owner has 
■found it necessary to build a weir : is that so? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Macartney. 

1758. Do you say salmon spawn up there? — 
Yes. 

1759. You do? — I do, certainly. I have seen 
them at Tempo, on the river. The case on the 
Colebrook River is this. A man built his weir 2 
feet high I took Air. Johnson, one of the in- 
spectors, to see it, and he said 2 feet would 
not do any harm. I thought the same, and the 
niiin promised not to build it utiy higher, Imt I 
find he has built it 6 feet liigh, adding to it year 
by year. 

176l). Whafmill is that in connection with? — 
The man is named Gilliland, and be lives in the 
townland of Creiigh. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

1761. Then you say that the millowners, in 
putting up the original construction of their mills 
within the last eight or ten years, have never 
given any facilities for the protection of the fish ? 
— They never think of the fish. 

1762. What protections would you suggest, 
under those circumstances, for the fish? — The 
law provides that they should submit plans tn 
the inspectors of Irish fisheries, and have them 
approved, but the law imposes no penalty for 
nou-coinpliance. Therefore, I say the plans 
should be submitted to the inspectors for ap- 
proval, aud that there should be a sufficieut 
leoalty attached to compel a man to carry out 
lis works according to his plaus. 

1 763. What experience have you had in putliug 
up gratings? — I am constructing a large fish 
hatching ou the Foyle. I have got there a canal 
Ualf-a-mile long and 13 feet wide. I first laid a 
heavy metal sill across the bottom of the canal 
from bank to bank. I then set up four heavy 
metfti castings, like double-headed railway bars 
strongly bolted to the sill I put another bar 
across the top, and then I formed a frame of 
three spaces, and down that I intend to drop my 
gratings. Tlie cost of tlie metal frames wns 7 
and the gratings are estimated to cost about the 
same ; I understand that this caual, which I 
have out, is about the same width as Mr. Webb’s 
works, which he says would cost 1,400 7. 

1764. What is the purpose of these gratiugs? 
— They are for the purpose of keeping salmon 
for fish-batching, enclosing salmon for fish- 
batching. 

1765. Is there much of a current down your 
canal 1 — Just about the same os there -would be 
in a mill race. 

u4 1766. How 
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1766. How manj- feet per miDute is it?- — Well, 

I dill not calculate how m»iny feet per minuie. 

1767. It varies in mill races, does it uot J — 
Yea ; I am taking an ordinary mill race. 

Mr, Seton-Kurr. 

1788. It must be a pretty fair emrent to keep 
salitmu alive, and in condition, iinist it not? — 
Yes, it is pretty good ; 1 have a fall of 9 feet 
6 inches in half-a-oiile. 

1769. 1 think an ordinary fall for a mill race 
is between 7 and Id feet, is it not ; I think one 
of the witnesses said that ? — They can work 
with that, but they would rather have more. 

1770. i thiuk Mr. Webb’s mill nice has not 
much more than 9 feet full, lias it? — 1 thiuk one 
is 9 feet ami the other 12 feet; a luillowncr 
would take 60 feet if he could get it. 

1771. Do you have much trouble lu keeping 
your gratings cle.'iu.'' — They are not in position 
yet, i hare only got a metal frame in. 

Mr. Mactttinry. 

1772. You say there it only the metal frame 
in ? — That is all. 

1773. There is nothing else impeding the flow 
of the water then? — There is nothing ebe; it 
is the cost i am dealing with. 

Mr. Sdon-Kurr. 

1774. Y'ou do not auticii-ate any trouble in 
keeping these gratings clean, do you ? — I do not. 

1775. What kiud of gratings, m your opinion, 
could he ]iut up in trout of tiivbiues as fry 

f uards withmir. iiijuriug tlie flow of the water? — 
went to Sir James .Niaitland’s place, near Stir- 
ling, in Scotland, some time ago, and 1 saw what 
he calls a Jeuf screen there. Tlmt is ii frame 
like the bioad part of this table, with perforated 
zinc on the top. it is set at an angle of about 
10 degrees to the hi>rizon, ami the water flows 
over it, and he says ho has no trouble al all 
with it. 

1776. Is that an efficient fry guard in his case? 
— It is much closer iliaa any fry guard will be. 
It is only perforateil zinc, and the holes not so 
much as one-eighth uf uu Inch in diameter. 

1777. What kind of n mill is there iheve? — 
There is no mill there. It is there lor fish- 
hatcbiiig purposes- It is to keep leaves and 
other dil/ris from getting Into his place. 

1778. Can you describe to the Committee any 
kind of grating which you think would act as a 
fry guard in iront of a turbine wheel without 
Interfering with the flow of the water? — I think 
you uill have to leave that to engineers. 

1779. You .are not prepared to say anything 
about that? — No. 

Mr. O'Ncith 

1780. What kind of a screen did you say Sir 
James Maliland had? — A leafscreeu. 

Mr. Setun-Karr. 

1781. Have you read Mr. Macartney’s Bill? 
—I have. 

1782. What do you think would be the effect 
of it fre.m your point of view ?— I really think it 
would ruin ihe fisheries. 

1783. Can you give us some reason for that ? 



Mr. Seton-Kurr — continued. 

— I always believed that salmon fry passing 
through a turbiue were killed. I know that 
large bulmon passing through many wheels are 
killed. 

1784. And with the present onvingement of 
weirs, and unprotected turbines, and mill races, 
is it your opinion that all fry and salmon de- 
sccmliug the river must get into ilic mill races, 
and ihe fry must pass throiigli the tiirbimis ? — 
That is so. It is uot only the case, but salmon 
getting high up a river have to pass tlirougii 8 
or 10 turbiues, it may bo, before they get to the 
sea again. 

Mr. Macartnetf. 

1785. Before they are killed, do you moan ? •• 
Dead or alive. 

Mr. Seton-Kurr. 

1786. Would they be probably killed in the 
first one? — They might. 

1787. And their dead bodies bo washed down 
through the remuiumg sl.x or seven ; is that what 
you mean? — What I mean is this: supposing 
they did pass through the first turbine, they 
would liave to pass tli rough a .second; sunpusiug 
they passed ilirougli a second, they woulil have 
to pass through a third, and so on to the end. 

Mr. Macartney. 

1788. And sotueriiiies there arc, how many 
turbines to puss, do you suy ? — Eight or ten. 

1789. And then they liajipily arrive at the 
sea, I suppose? — Y'es, but I do uot think they 
pass through the first. 

Mr. Seton-Kurr. 

1790. If by any extruordiuary chance they 
l<assctl alive tlirough the first turbine tliey 
would have to go on running the same risk seveu 
or eight times, whulever the risk wa.s? — Tliat 
is so. 

1791. Sujiposing that bye-waalies were made 
in these mill races, and that '^ratings couKl be 
devised which would act us fisli and fry guards 
iu front of the turbines, ami at night the mills 
werestopped working and the bye-washes opened, 
and the fish allowed to go down, would that, 
you think, be an efficient protection for the fish 
iu these mill races? — I think it would be of very 
great use. 

1792. What they want is more ineana to get 
out without passing through the turbine? — Ye?, 
that is so. They want to get out above the 
mill wheel. 

1793. And it would nut be a very costly work 
to make these bye-washes and open them regu 
larly at night, when the mill was not working, 
I suppose ? — I do uot think it would. 

1794. It is quite clear, I take it, under Section 
4 ot this Bill, if it were passed into law, that 
there would be nothing here to enable the board 
ot conservators to take any means to protect tlie 
mill races, or protect the fish ? — The millowners 
are so jealous of the rights that they have ^ot in 
some way or other, tliat they will not let the 
conservators touch tliem if thev can avoid it. 

1795. I am alluding to the last two lines of 
Section 4 of this Bill, in which it says tlmt, 
“ nor shall authorise any grating to bo placed 

so 
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Jlr. — continueil. 

so as fo hiierfore with the effective working of’ 
anv mill.” The effect of that would be that the 
conservators would be powerless to jiut up any 
protection whatever in a miU race, would it not? 
— They u ould. The evidence of the millowners 
here was that they would not appoint any man 
to be the judge. They would be the judges 
themselves, I suppose. 

179C. I understand you to say that your con- 
struction of those laws is, that the board of con- 
servators are poaerless to put any protection 
whatever for their fish in those mill races ? — 
That is so. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

1797. Are you an engineer ? — No. 

1798. 1 was not in the room when you began 
to give your evidence ; what is your profession ? 
— I have been connected with the fisheries all 
roy life, for over 25 years. 

1799. You are an inspector of fisheries, I 
believe ? — Yes. 

1800. Have you read this BUI ? — I have. 

1801. What part of this Bill deals with the 
question 01 weirs? — .Section 4. 

1802. Read the jjaesage, please ? — “ Any hoard 
of conservators, after due notice to the owner 
or occupier of any mill or other premises at the 
expense of such board, duiiug such peinod as 
may be prescribed in ciich year, may order to be 
placed in any watercourse, mill race, cut, sluice.” 

1803. That is with regard to the gratings. I 
am talking about the weirs across the beds of 
rivei’s; what jMirt of the bill deals with that ? — t 
do not say it deals with it at all. 

1804. You say according to the existing law 
you liave no power to interfere with the erection 
of weirs across beds of rivers ? — That is my 
opinion. 

1805. Yet, if tliis Bill became law, the mill- 
owuars wouM be compelled to grant you power’s 
to put in safeguards to protect the fish, would 
they not? — I do not think they would 

1806. Do you not think so under this BUI; 
you evidently have not read the Bill ? — I have, 
indeed. 

1807. This Bill grants powers to the owners 
of fisheries to erect at their own cost any safe- 
guard that may not have the effect of interrupt- 
ing tire flow of water, does it not?— Yes ; go on, 
there is something else. Who is to be the judge 
of that ? 

1808. The ordinary judges, should this become 
the law of the land. Your evidence is to the 
effect tlmt millowners are nothing short of a 

f iublic nuisance, is it not?— i think millowuei’s 
lave taken rights which they have no right to 
take. 

1808*. What is your solution of the problem ? 
— My solution of the problem is, that when a 
niillowner divei’ts a river for hra ow'ii purpose he 
sliould preserve the fish in the river 

1809. Ilow is he to preserve the fish in the 
river ? — By keeping them out of his works. 

1810. But that does not deal with the question 
raised l)y your evidence, which is the question 
ol weirs across tire river. That does not affect 
the intake of the tail race, or anything of that 
kind, does it? — If a inillowner makes a cut in the 
river and takes in the water, and takes in the 
0.80. 



Mr. Pinbpvfnv — continued, 
fish and kills the fish, or if he takes in the water 
pure, and sends it out poisoned 

1811. T'ius Bill lines not deal with the poison- 
ing of rivers at all ? — I thought it dealt with all 
those things. 

1812. It does not deal with that at all ^ — That 
is my opinion of what it should be. I do not 
know what !o say about this Bill at ull. I think 
it is a bit of patching, and the whole thing should 
be taken up and dealt with on a broad basis, 
taking in nil tlie interests concerned and pro- 
tecting tliein. 

1813. You mentioned the tributaries of the 
Kiver Foyle, and said those streams would be 
damage*] in the same way as the Bnnn had been 
damaged. Can you explain to me where the 
Bann lias lieeu damaged by the erection of 
turbine wheels / — I did not say the Bann had 
been damaged by turbine wheels. 

1814. You said it was damaged, did you not? 
— I said it was damaged by mills and factories. 

1815. Do you know the River Baun below 
Coleraine? — 1 do. 

1816. You are aware that the owuer of the 
fishery there has power to erect nets right across 
the river, has he not 7 — Not to erect nets right 
across the river. 

1817. To fix nets? — Yes, he has a right to fix 
nets across the river. 

1818. From shore to shore? — From shore to 
shore. 

1819. Preventing the fish going up the river? 
— That is at duly stated times. 

1820. In your opinion, is not that more calcu- 
lated to injure the fisheries on the Bann than all 
the maebiuery on the river? — I do not think so. 

1821. Why? — Because it has been fisbed in 
that way from time immeinorinl. 

1822. Then you think it is better to continue 
to do a stupid thing which has been done before, 

I suppose? — No change came into the fisheries 
till of late years. I do not know about the 
stupid thing at all 

1823 Y’ou also stated, did you not, that the 
mill workers were the greatest poachers? — In 
connection with the mills I did. 

1824. Is it not au undoubted fact that every 
inillowner takes the greatest possible precau- 
lions to prevent any of liis hands poaching? — It 
is not; but I must say some of them do. A mill- 
owner gave evidence here, saying he saw fish 
taken off Ida own weir, and he did not report it. 

1825. Do you object to the evidence of Mr. 
Webb with regard to the cost of the erection of 
that safeguai’d he spoke about? — 1 do, entirely. 

1826. And do you state that the expense in- 
curred bv yon in putting a safeguard across this 
hatching ’ bed of yours was only 14/.? — I say 
the frame with the gratings cost 7 and I say 
the gratings I e.stirnate to cost about the same 
amount. 

1827. Then, according to that evidence, Mr. 
Webb has over-estimaterl the matter by some- 
thin<» like 1,400/.? — He has over-estimated it 
1,200 /. or 1,.30U 1. any wav. 

1828. You heard Mr. Webb give evidence to 
tiie effect, did you not, that he had consulted 
enirineere in this matter ? — I did. 

1829. But, in your opinion, you know more 

I than 
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Mr. Pinkerton — conrimiecl. 
tlian any i-u^ioeet, Oo yau ? — My ojnuion is tliat 
that is a wild estimate. 

1830. i)o you think your evidence on tills 
matter is more reliable than that of a profeasionnl 
man? — I have uut heard a professional man’s 
evidence no it. 

IdSl. Did you hear Mr. IVebb distinctly state 
that he had estimates Irmn profeFsioii.al men? — 
He (lid ; but other people cun {'onn opinions as 
well as Mr. Webb. 

1832. And you think you are as well qualified 
to judge as any prol'essional engineer, do you? — 
If I bad u profcssioDal engineer’s evidence here 
I would deal with it. 

1833. You arc paying Mr. Webb a conipli- 
ment by not believing tliat he had the evidence 
of a professional man, aie you ? — I pay him the 
conipliinenL of doubting the estimate, any way ; 
I aught say such »n estimate is simply absurd 
fur doing sucli a work. 

1S34. Supposing you prevent the mlUowners 
cou.sti'uctiuu those weirs across the river, wliut 
wfjiiid be llic effect of that? — There would be 
far more salmon for those who eat them. 

1833. Would that tend til devehipc ihc trade 
(if the country ?— It would tend to develupe the 
fisheries of the country. 

1836. Can you give any estimate with rejAard 
to the annual value of Irish fislieries? — ’lou 
will have that jiroved before you; but I under- 
stand the exports of snlinon from Ireland as worth 
about 600,000 1 . per year ; hut I am not prejwred 
of my own knowledge to tell you ; you wilt liave 
that proved. 

18.37. Have you heard evidence given wiih 
regard to the turnover in connection with the 
niills affected by this Bill? — 1 have. 

1838. And, in your opinion, I suppose the 
milling interest is rather a minor interest, is it? 
— Ko, I do not think so. 

1839. You are desirous of seeing the mill- 
owners hampered and handicapped, are you ? — it 
is not my desire. 

1840. How can you possibly carry out your 
regulations wilbout hampering them ? — Bight 
well. 

1841. Will YOU explain it? — If the millowuera 
were leasonable men they could live aud thrive, 
and so could we beside them. 

1842. Tell us how? — When they build a mill 
weir they should put a pass into it, and when 
they cut a canal or mill race they should iiut a 

f rating on it, and I would say they should put a 
ye-wash, and when the mill is not worked they 
should turn the fish back again. They should 
also make a seltlins pond, and not turn their 
poisonous dye stuff into ihe river. 

1843. Dye stuff has nothing to with turbine 
•wheels, has it? — But you asked me about the 
mill industries generally. 

1844. A grating will not prevent dve stuffs 
from getting into the river, will it ’—They should 
prevent dye stuffs from getting into the river by 
making a settling pool, but they -will do nothiug. 

Mr. 7'omlinson. 

1845. Your evidence in substance is, that 
apart I'rom turhine wheels there are a great 



f Conliiiued. 



jUr. Tomlinson — continued. 

many causes whicli do iujiiry to fish, is it not ? 

That is 80 . 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

1846. According to your evidence turbiiuj- 
wheels do not affect the fish to any great e.Ntoiit.? 
— I am not prepared to deni with turbine wheels : 
I only deal with things I know of. 

1847. Your evidence lias dealt so far with 
what is outsidtr the scope of intjuiry, tiien ? — 1 do 
not think it should be. On the other side, you 
inquired into Canadian weed, and flax watetv 
and a great many other things. 

Mr. Scfim~Karr. 

1848. And also poaching and drainage ? — Yes, 
poaching and drainage. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

J849 Have you ever seen fry after passing 
thi-ough turbine wheels ? — No; I told you I never 
did. I never looked for them. 

1850. Yon liave talked about salmon going 
down a mill race and not being able to turn ; diil 
you ever sec salmon g(.iug down a mill race? — I 
have counted them 50 an hour. 

185^1. Did you see them after passing through ?' 
— I did, after passing through tne byewnsh. 

^ 1852. Was it a turbine wheel in that case ? — 
^’o ; it was a bucket ulieel; they did not go 
thriHigh the wheel, 

1853. 1 oil mentioned Sir James Maitland’s 
place, and the leaf ecreen ; supposing ihiit tli;, t 
leaf screen had been erected at a place where 
there were several mills above it, wliat wuiihl 
have been the result; supposing that on that, 
very stream there were five or six mills hlglicr 
lip, what would you say as to keeping it cle;in ? 
— Wliat harm could the niilU above do to a leaf 
screen below ? 

1854. Take the scutch mills, for example; the 
refuse floating down from a scutch mill would Lb 
more li.ible to close that screen than ordimiry 
leaves, would it not? — Are you referring to tluit 
fry guard ^which has been produced here ? 

I8f5. Y'eB? — If that fry guard had been put 
up to protect a turbine, the owner of that turbine 
would socjn compel the man above to keep his 
wool to himself ; he would not allow it to come 
d(}WD and choke his grating. Those actions 
which I have mentioned plainly prove th.at. 

1856. How can the man keep his wool to him- 
self? — He would have to provide some means of 
preventing it getting down to injure his nei<rh- 
bour below, or he would be in the Court'’ of 
Queen’s Bench in 24 hours. 

1857. Ai-e you of opinion that any additional 
expense in doing these tilings should be put on 
the inillowners? — Certainly. 

1858. M bat benefit do the millowners reap 
trora the fisheries? — The iniilowiier has built up- 
our rivers, and poisoned them, and has added 2.5 
per cent, to his water power. A man who was 
earning 1,0007. last year earns 1,250 /, this year, 
and ought to hear some portion of the expense. 

_ 1859. Tiien, is it your contention that the 
rivers or a country should be used as happy 

hunting grounds for a privileged class ? Y’ou 

have not studied the matter properly; oq you 
round the coast, and see the liuudreds and thmi- 
suiids 
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ilr. M'DerMott. 



r Couth, ueti. 



Jlr. Pvikcrtoa — continued, 
sands of men living tliere by fishing; I do not 
think th.it industry should be strimglcd at all, 
but 1 think tliat we should have a fair prutection, 
uiul so should all those poor men who Hve by 
Hshixg in the dec]) sea; }uu have not looked at 
the matter in all its breadth, I am afraid. 

Sir. Hayden. 

1860. You sny, do you not, that the weirs are 
raised unduly l)y millowuers? — I do. 

1861. Do they not render themselves liable to 
a penalty for that ? — No. 

I6fi2. Are tlien not prescribed limits for the 
height of a weir? — Xo. 

1S63. With regard to the grating, would a 
giMting at the end of the tail race be iis effcclive 
as close to themiin— If a grating is to be erected 
at a tail race at all it should be at the very end 
of it. 

1864. At the entrance to the main river do 
yon mean? — Where the tail rsice discharge? into 
the river is where it should he. Hut if it ia to 
be put at the head race it might lie put behind 
tiic wheel with a bye-wash to allow the fish 
to get out. 

Jlr. Macartney. 

1865. You do not come here to nive evidence, 
especially with regard to turbines, do you? — 
Xo, 

1866. You have no personal knowledge of the 
effect of turbines, have you.’ — Xo, I have never 
liiukcti fur fish killed by turbines. 

1867. Does your evidence ileal generally with 
the ofi’oet of the ordinary water wheel ? — it deals 
goitcniily witli the effect of mills. 

IS68. I am talking about water wheels now j 
I know you have gone into a general question, 
but your evidence before the Committee to-day 
deals with the effect of the ordinary water wheel 
in the ilestruetion of salmon? — Yes. 

1869. And you say, du vou not, that has had 
a very importaiit effect in diminishing salmon in 
the rivers tl»iit are under your conservancy 
Iward ? — I would not say very important. 

1870. Is it mulerial or immaterial ? — It ia ma- 
terial in some cases. 

1871. Has it contributed 5 per cent, to the 
destructiou of fish or not? — 1 could not go into 
figures. 

1872- Would you he prepared to tell the Com- 
miitse it has contributed 5 per cent., or not, in 
the destruction of fi.sh in the river under your 
conservancy board ? — I would not put it Into 
figures. 

1873. I want you to answer my question; 
you have come here to speak as to the dL-struction 
of fish by water wheels, and 1 want lo know if 
you will tell the Committee that, in your opinion, 
the destruction of fish resulting from the use of 
ordinary water wheels is above or un'ler 5 per 
cent. ? — No, I cannot give any opinion. 

1874. You will not give any opinion? — No, 
And I will tell you the reason if you like. My 
reason is that we never see any proportion of the 
fish killed by wheels. 

1875. Then how do you form any opinion ns 
to whether they are killeil by wheels or not? — 
We form an opinion by what we get and what 
we see. Ofteu fish are caught below wheels of 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
which there is nn note kept. In fact, these notes 
I gave you were not intended for any inquiry of 
this kind. It was altogether for another pur- 
pose, which I will tell you. At the time I took 
these notes there was a great controversy over 
wliat fish fed on, and I had all those fish of>eued 
and examined to see what they fed on ; it was 
not for any purposes of this kind. 

1876. It does not matter what purpose it was 
for; your evidence would be equally vnUiuble. 
\\ hat I want to know is this : yon say a certain 
number of fisli have been found which you state 
have been hilleilhy mill wheels? — Yes. 

1877. Do you wish the Committee to under- 
stand from yon that water wheels have contri- 
buted largely or not to the destruction of fish in 
the rivers in your conservancy district? — I could 
not say hirgely. 

1878. Could you say it was as much as five 
er cent.? — If you take the actual killing of fish 
y wheels I would not sny that, but if yon take 

the actual lowi of fi»U by wheels, weirs, and fish 
killed in connection with mills, .1 would say it 
wots nearly 30 per cent. 

1879. But you are not prepared to say in your 
opinion that the lo.ss caused bv water wheels 
amongst fish does or doe.-< not amount to .I )>er 
cent.? — 1 would not give an opinion on the 
Ijercentage. 

1880. Will you sav that it ia more, or less? — 
I would rather say more than less. 

1881. It is more than 5 per cent., you .^ay? 
— I would rather say more than less. 

1882. It is not mitre than 10 per cent., is it? 
— Theie is no mao who coulii form a proper 
opinion. 

1883. Then why do you say 5 per cent. 
You come here as an expert ; you are an in- 
spQctor of fisheries called to give evidence on the 
question of the destruction of fish, and you have 
DOW asserted before the Committee quite a new 
point, namely, that water wheels are destructive ? 
— Because I have had fish killed by the water 
wheels. But then, remember, we do not get 
anything like the number of fish that are killed, 
because if our bailiff* does not get into the mill- 
race when the mill stops they are picked out. In 
fact, on Monday week last our bailiff caught a 
basket-maker with the fish that he bad taken out 
of the mill-race tied up with his bundle of reeds. 

1884. Do you say those fish wer.' killed by the 
water wheel? — The baililf said they were. I did 
sot see them. 

1885. You coroe here as an expert to sjieak as 
to the damage done by water wheels in your own 
conservancy district, and I want you to direct 
your attention to that. I want you to give the 
Coinuiittee your idea. Is it above or under 5 
per cent? — I said I would rather put it above 
iJian under; but I. would rather you did not ask 
me- 

1886. Itia not very much above five nercent., 
is it?-—I have said it is impossible to tell, unless 
I could count the whole number of fish. 

1887. Then on what data do you come here to 
give evidence of material damage to fish ? Do 
you say 5 per cent, out of the total damage is 
material or not? -Very material. 

1888. Then iu your opiniou the 5 per cent, of 

I 2 damage 
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iir. Mficarlnefj — continued- 
dniiiape tliat is done to llie rivers in your con- 
eerv ancy district vtould require special legislation 
dealing n-iili the water wheels, and the other 95 
]>er cent, vou do not tliink much of?-l think 
there should not be 1 per cent, damage doue if it 
could be prevented. 

1889. Cau you prevent 1 percent, of damage 
being done? — J believe so. 

1890. How? — By protecting the fish about 
the mills. 

1891. Can you suggest to the Committee how 
one ]ier cent, of damiige to snliiinii fisheries could 
be prevented in any way which would cunblc the 
owners of llie water w heelsj who are a very large 
number of people, ami carrying on a very exten- 
sive business, carrying on their work. \Vill you 
suggest anything to the Committee now ? — I 
thii.k the owners could very well pul up gratings 
to keen fish out, aud it »ould not do them one 
bit of harm. 

1892. Hfveyounot power now to insist on 
cmtiiigs being put up at head and tail races ? — 
»Ve have. 

1893. Have you exerted that power? — No; 
very rarely. 

I89i. Why have you not? — We tried to 
several times, and we found it very diHicult to 
exert it. 

1895. What do you mean by difficult? — We 
'proceeded against one millowner, and the in- 
spectors came down and refused to give un ex- 
emption. Then he put in a plea that he was not 
the owner of the land at the head-race, and that 
he could not get [leiinission from the owner of 
the laud to nut uti his grating, and Uie pro- 
ceedings fell lurough. 

1896. Is that tlie only case in your esperience 
in which your conservancy board attempted to 
put these gratings up at ordinary water wheels? 
—There were several others, but I contd not 
give the particulars to you now. 

1897. As a matter of fact you have full powers 
to insi-t on head and tail gratinaj being put on 
water wheels, have you rot? — We have- 

1898. And you have never exercised them, 
have you ? — Not very much. 

1899. You do not exercise them, do you? — 
Not very much. 

1900. Have you got them on anywhere now? 
— Practically no; some of them are on, but they 
are so bent ai d twisted that they are practically 
useles.s. 

1901. And the conseiTancy board submit to 
the 5 per cent, loss sooner than enforce a law 
which they can enforce, do they?— They have 
to submit to for more than that. 

1902. That is your answer ■with regard to fliis 
particular thing, is it not? — It is. 

1903. You admit, I think, that the flax water 
does great injuiy to fish ?— Yes, it does. I have 
seen fish killed by flax water. 

1804. And, I think, you stated to the Com- 
mittee thnt these weirs or dams prevented the 
fish having occese to the upper reaches of the 
river?— So 1 say. 

1905. You spoke of the River Blackwater?— 
Yes. 

1906. Would there be any ndvantage in taking 



Mr. Slacartnry — continued, 
up the clams or weira on the Blackv\ atcr ? — I 
think there would. 

1907. Will you tell me wliat upper reach of 
the Blackwater tliere is in which there is no flax 
water? — I do not think there is any reacli of any 
river altnsether free from flax water. 

1908. There is flux water in all the rivers 
round there. They are in one of the centres of 
the tnule, are they not? — The further up you 
get; tlie less you get. 

1909. Isthercnotii siifHcicnt quantity f takin" 
the Blackwater) of flax water in it to kill all the 
fish nearly ? — That depends on the season. Last 
year we had such a fortumUe succession of floods 
during the flax water Reason tliat the flax water 
did not do so much harm. Other 8cason.H wo are 
not so lucky, aud the fish are killed. 

1910. I may take it finm you that fla.\ water 
really permeates the whole stream right up, does 
it not? — Yes, more or less, but we sometimes 
csca{>e It. 

1911. Do ^ou admit there is considerable 
jtoacliing? — Yes, we have some poaching, but not 
80 much as before. 

1912. How many proseculioua have y«ju had? 
— I could not tell you how many prosecutions 
we have had AYe have on an average mi the 
Foyle, I think, about 40 in the vear. 

1913. Y'ou say that ponoliing goes on in the 
mill-iiices ?< — 1 do. 

1914. Does it go on iu Mr. Herdsman’s mill- 
ruce? — Not as far ns they can prevent it. 

1915. They do trv to prevent it, do they? — 
They do. 

1916. There is jiouclnng there, you say ? 

Yes. 

1917. To a considerable extent? — It is always 
the case where there are a gieat number of 
workers ^tliered together. 

1918. Do you wish the Committee to under- 
stand that the millowners take no steps to pre- 
vent pinching in their mill-races on tlie Foyle? 
— I tliick they are very supine. 

1919. They let it go on, do they?— A good 
many of them do. 

1920. Do the majority of them let it go on ? — 
The more respectable of them do uot let it go 
cn. I could tell you of sooie who would not 
allow it. Mr. Scott would irot let it go on if he 
could help it. 

1921. Then there are some millowners who 
are not respectable, you tluuk ? — ^There are some 
who ere not so conscientious as others. 

1922. I want to call your attention to some 

evideuee you gave about Mr. Webb. You said 
tliat he had said something about seeing salmon 
ill his mill-race, which you doubled ? Yes. 

1923. I will draw your attention to the fact 
that Mr. Webb never said that he had seen full- 
grown salmon in his mill-mce, but that he had 
seen fry. Now, you said in evidence that in 
your oninion it would be impossible for fry to get 
tlnxiugn a turbine, because they would imme- 
diately tuiTi t^ainst the full rush of the stream ? 
—Yes. 

1924. The full rush of the stream feedinir a 
turbine would be felt before they got into the 
turbine, would it not?— It would, but not before 
it got into the pipe leading to the turbine. 

1925. Have 
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Mr. Mncartupp — continued. 

1925. Iluvc you mucli knowledge of turbines'^ 
— Mo, blit. 1 htwe seen them. 

I92(i. Hiive you luucb knowledge of turbines? 
I have sf'cn ^niM-higs of turbines. 

19:^7. Have you ever seen tlieiii in operation? 
— I Imve never seen a turbine working. 

1928. Have you ever seen tlie water go into 
tlie pipe of a turbine? — I have not, but I have 
had It described to me. 

1929 Then I v'illnotask you nuytbingmore 
about that- With regard to the question of the 
amount wiiich Mr. Webb stated it would cost 
him to ]iut up the lattices, gratii'gs, and other 
erections he was called u|»mi to fix by the con- 
servators, you say it was uu absurd s im, do you ? 
— 1 do. 

1930. Do you know Mr. Wilson, the civil 
en-.;iueer, by reputation at all? — I never knew 
him until I saw him here. 

1931. Do you know him by rejiutatinn ? — No. 

1932. You do not know what position lie holds 
in the profession? — I do not. 

193.^. And are you prepared to say that his 
estimate is absolutely absurd? — I do say so. 

19.34. Have you had auy experience of erecting 
walls under water, or laying foundations under 
water?— I have. 

1935. Where? — On the Foyle. 

193G. .At what point? — I have put up as I 
told you these guides for these gratings near 
Newton Stew'irt. 

1937. How many cubic feet of miisonry under 
water, was tlierc? — 1 shut the wat«r ofr. We 
expect to Imve nine feet of water when wp turn 
it on. 

1938. How many cubic feet of mastmry was 
there altogether ( — Many cubic yards. 

1939. Cannot you give me any definite idea of 
how many there are? — No, not in coiincciion 
with the gratings; I was putting npsliii&js at t-lie 
same time, and I built the sluices along with the 
guides fur the gratings 

19-iO. Are you a contmetor for sluices? — No. 

1041. Have you ever reported to yi>ur con- 
servancy boar<l the dnuiage dune by ibese water 
wheels. 1 8u])pose you do make reports ? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

1942. Have you ever reported to that effect ? 
— Yes, sometimes. 

1943. When did you last report?—! have not 
rc]xiried for a good while. 

1944. But how long ago was it; was it last 
year? — I tliink it was perhaps last year. 

1945. Dill you make a report last year ? — Not 
a written report. 

1946. Do you ever make written reports? — 
No. i just appeal' before them, and tell them. 

1947. Did you say anything when you ap- 
peared before them last year about the damage 
dune by water wheels? — I coqld not say last 
year. 

194B. Did you the year before ?— I might liave 
done the year before. 

1949. That was 1890, and you say then you 
might have, but you are not certain? — No, I am 
not certain. 

1950. When were you first impressed with the 
damage done to the salmon fisheries by these 

o.ao. 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
watei'-wlieels ? — Since I first got connected with 
tiie fislicries. 

1951. How long ago was that? — Twenty -five 
years ago. 

1952. Did you then make a report?— It is so 
long ago that I could nut tell, but it has been 
often talked over. 

1953. Have you kept continually pressing this 
matter on the conservancy board? — It has often 
been brought before them nnd discussed. 

1054. By you? — By me and others. 

1955. Have you imuressed unthem the injury 
it has been doing ? — They have heard all about 
the injuries. 

1956. Do you ever see the reports they make 
to the fishei-y inspectors? — I do always. 

1957. Can you give me the date of any report 
of the Conservancy Boat'd of Londonderry, in 
which they speak of this injury by water-wheels ? 
— I could not. 

1958. Are you aware that they stated in their 
last report but one, that the general state oi the 
Loiidondevry district was satisfactory? — Tliat is 
right. 

1959. And that considerable damage was done 
by flax -water ? — That is right. 

1960. Ami that offences against the fishery 
laws had somewhat dimiaiahed? — That is right. 

1961. If there had been any other consider- 
able damage it would probably have been men- 
tioned in that report, would it not ? — It might 
not. 

1962. Why not?— We get tired of briuiiing 
reports before the inspectors if nothing :s done. 

1963. What would you expect to have done if 
you made a report about water-wheels? — We 
would rxiicct where there is a law that, it should 
be (iul'orced, and we would expect where there is 
not a law thjii the inspectors would move the 
Legislature to make one. 

1964. But there is a law at the present time, 
is there not ? — There is. 

1965. Wliich you can enforce, can you not. 
You have already told the Committee there is a 
law, and that you do not enforce it? — I have 
already told you there ia a law, but we do not 
enforce it bccauee it is so hedged by difficulties. 

1966. What difficulties are there? — I des- 
cribed one of them in the particular case of the 
owner of a mill who said he had no power over 
the head-race as he could not go on the land to 
build a structure. 

1967. Is that always the case ?— Not always.^ 

1968. Do you say that is generally the case? 
— No, I do not say that it is general, but that it 
happens smuetimes. 

1969. Con you give me an instance of your 
having attempted to enforce tliis law where there 
are none of these special ditficulries?— No, I 
think we have been too lenient with tlie mill- 
owners nnd have not beon treated by them as 
our generosity deserved. 

Mr. O' Neill. 

1970. You gave some rather startling evidence 
about ihe damage that weirs do to the breeding 
ground. You said that at Duugiven about three 
years ago, a man called Fallows put up a weir 

13 
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Mr. O’Neill — continued. 

anil cutoff five miles of brcudiu}( ground ?— I 
soiil [.artially cut it oft’. 

iy*l. Dill you obji'Ct to that? — Ves. 

1972. Did lie tnkeau}- notice of yuur objection? 

— i\o. 

197S. None? — No. 

1974. Wliiit steps (lid you take to enfors your 
objection ? — We consulted out lawyer aim he 
told us that wc had no remedy. 

1975. Then you ohjccted without having any 
justification fur doing so, you exceeded your 
]>ower#, did you ?— W e drew liis atreution to the 
Act of Parliament whicli t ciin read to you if 
you wish. It is an Act of Parliumeiit without a 
penally. 

Mr. 'Totnliusm. 

1976. Is that 5 and d Victoria? — Yes, 5 and 
6 Victoria, Section 63. 

Mr. O'NcUl. 

1977. You say it cut off the breeding ground 
partially? — Yes, and below there is a trap for 
killing 'all the fish thntcanbc <»ught, but only 
a few get there. 

197S. If they get to U they can get over it, 
can they not I — Yes, that is the case; a few go 
over. 

1 979. Then the rea>on it does harm is not that 
it ]>rcveiits the fish getiing into the breeding 
ground higher up, but because they are liable 
to be killed below it? — Yes. and you know fish 
only mount a weir when tlie river is at a certain 
height; sometimes a river gels so high as to 
bi-ing the fish up tothe weir ; hut it does nntget 
sufficiently liigh to let tliem go over it; then 
thev are left there either to die of hunger, or 
as 1 have said, to dH|msit their spawn , and have 
it lost, or to be taken (»ut by [ioachers. 

1980. But is it not the case that the law re- 
quires a free pass for fish? — So I have said. 

1981. Will tliey not go up that pass ? — There 
is no pass made. 

1982. If tiie law requires it is it not yuur 
business to see that that pass is made? — The 
law says that every buiUlei of a weir shall 
construct II pass as he builds his weir, but the 
law puts on no penalty for nun-complinnee, that 
is as it has been read to me. 

9183. Tlieie is a penalty in this Act, I 
think not exceeding oL, is there not? — You 
will have the lawyer of the board before you, 
and it will be a (|uestiou fer him to settle with 
you. 

1984. Then what you mean to say is that 
you have no power to make milluwners put up 
ladders on the weirs ? -That is what I say. 

1985. And you have no power to put them 
up yourself? — That is what 1 say. 

1986. So tliat the law is absolutely useless, 
you say? — Yes, ns far as fish passes are con- 
cerned. 

1987. Are there any fish passes on your river 
at all ?— Y*eg, I put up one myself, but I had to 
<lo it witliont touching a miller’s weir. 

1988. Would he haveobjectedto your touching 
it? — I tliink he would. 

1989. You did not try to? — No. 

1990. Mhat is it cuts off' half the breeding 
ground of the Faughan? — A weir. 



Mr. O'Neill — continued. 

1991. Have you no ini.*s there? — No. 

1992. Did you ever try to get one jmt up? — 
We got plans, but we found it would not work, 
and we did not jiut it up 

1093. Then yon did not make thorn do wlufc 
you thought was their duty nccordiug to law, 
did you ? — Wc had not the power to do so. 

1994. Now take the Bami ; do fisli go up 
Mayolu, as far as Castle Dawson? — I believe 
they do. 

1995. And are they stopped there? — Tliey 
are stopped there. I never saw them stop there, 
hut 1 have examined the river above it often. 

I put two liailitt's over there this ye.ar to examine 
it closely fnmi Castle Dawson to the very source 
of the river, and they found no aahnon in it 

1996. Tlien the wciv at Castle Dawson does 
not stop salmon, does it? — But it destroys about 
30 miles of breeding ground. 

1997. But you say they do not come up to the 
weir at all?— No, I did not sav so 

1998. I tliougiityou said so ? — No, I said they 
were stopped at Castle Dawson weir. 

195'9. Do you know that they go up as far ns 
Castle Dawson weir? — I understand they do. 

2000. Have you ever seen thorn there? — No, 
I never was there at the time the fish were 
running up. 

2001. Is that a weir connected with a mill ? — 
It is a mill weir owned hy a gentleman named 
Clarke, I believe. 

2002. Tlia’ lias been up there for a very long 
time, lias it not ? — Y’es, a very lung time. 

2003. Could not. a ladder tic put there which 
would enniile the fish t ■ pass?— 1 think so. 

2004. Have you never tried to get It done, or 
do you know that anyone ever aitemptKil to get 
it done? — No. 

2005. It is not in your district, is it? — Not 
exactly. 

2006. Were vou ever in that district ? — Yas, I 
know every inch of ir. 

2007. Had you ever an appointment in that 
district ? — No. 

2008. You said that the fishing in the main 
would be destroyed if this Bill passed? — That 
is my opinion. 

2009. You have heard all the evidence, and 
was it not proved by a great many millownei's, ns 
far as evidence can go, that fish were nut killed 
by turbine wheels ?— Yes, but I have a different 
opinion. 

2010. But you have never seen them yourself, 
have you? — No, the day 1 left to come here I 
spoke to Mr. Brown, a mechanical engineer, in 
our town, who put up a Inrbiue wheel for a man 
named Anderson, au(i asked biin if any fish could 
pass through a turbine without being killed, and 
he said it was utterly impossible. 

2011. But you know nothing of your own 
knowledge about it, do you ?— No, I have never 
seen any killed. 

Mr. t’oi. 

2012. With regard to mill weirs and the right 
of erecting wlmon ladders, do you menu to wy 
you never a.sked, and never prosecuted any inaii 
for not erecting a salmon ladder at his weir ?— 

We 
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Hr. Cox — continued. 

"We liave no power to prosecute a man for not 
doiii": it. 

2018. But the law says you liave; according 
to the Statute the law compels every man to erect 
weirs or laJilera on weirs? — I told you this case 
was reported ; we brought it before tlie lawyer 
of the hoard, aud he advised that we bad no 
power, and advised u.s not to prosecute. 

2014. You state that distinctly, do you not? — 

I do, Hisrinctly. 

2015. lias any such prosecution ever come 
under your kuowledge ? — No ; it apjiears, as far 
as 1 am informed, that there is a law against 
building a weir witUout providing a pass, but 
that there is no penalty for non compliance with 
that law. 

2016. Did you ever know of a law to pass 
without any peualty ?— It must be very absurd, 
but so it would apjiear ; you will have to get the 
lawyer to settle that matter for you. 

2*017. You have stated also that you have 
never known of fish killed by turbine wheels? — • 
I never saw any killed by turhiue wheels. 

2018. You have seen them killed by breast 
wheels? — 1 have got them dead. 

2019. Do you see the grating which is in the 
room ? — Yes. 

2020. Were you in the room when the evi- 
dence about it was given ? — Yes. 

2021. Is it your opinion that if screcr.s got 
filed up with stuff like that, that the mills would 
be stopped i — Cei'taiuly. 

2022. Do you think so? — Yes, certairdy ; it 
would stop the flow of water. 

2023. If such screens were put up at ;dl these 
mills, would it not materially affect the industry 
of Ireland ? — It would, but they put up a screen 
like that because it cost a iew shillings, and they 
would uot put up one that would cost 3/, or il. 

2024. ^Vhat IS a proper screen? — Something 
like what I described at Sir James Maitland’s, a 
fl.it frame of wood or iron, with holes bored 
tlirougb. it aud laid at an incline. "When water 
flows over that, and anything gets on it, you can 
take a stiff' broom now and again and sweep it, 
and the whole thing is clear. He says he has 
had it eight or ten years, and never knew it 
stopped by frost or flood or anything. 

2025. "Which do you think of most importance 
to the district over which you have jurisdiction, 
the fishing or the milling interests ? — If you refer 
to the Foyle, I think the fishing is as valuable 
as the milling. If yon refer to the Bann, I 
think the mifling is more valuable than the 
fishing. 

2026. What ■would you say taking all your 
district ? — 1 should say the milling is the more 
valuable of the two. 

2027. Should you say it is much more valuable? 
— I am not a miller, but I should think it is much 
more valuable. But that is the greater reason 
why the fisheries should be protected. Here is 
a strong industry crushing out a weak industry j 
a man with a 100 /. is crushing out a poor fellow 
•with 10 I, 

Mr. Tnmlinsnn. 

2028. You were asked about the river Roe, 
where the new weir was put up. Did you 
report that to your Board ? — Yes. 

0.80. 



Mr. Tomlinson — continued. 

2029. They took advice upon it, and decided 
not to take steps ? — Yes. 

2030. WIio were you appointed by ? — By the 
Londonderry Bo.ard of Conservators, 

2031. Who do they consist of? — They con- 
sist of magistrates uho pay n license duty: 
owners of laud abutting on a liver (they are 
e.r uffiriu), aud then they consist of eight elected 
conservators, four for the lower division, and four 
for the upper division. They are elected by 
those who nay license duty on the oiit-divislons. 

2032. What sort of income have your l)oavd at 
their disposal? — They have the revenue from 
the licenses, they have two-thirds of the fines, 
and they have 10 per cent, charged upon owners 
of fisheries of the value of 100 1. or upwards. 

2033. Do you say that all riparian owners are 
entitled to be memhei-s of the board of oou- 
servaiors ?— No, I did not say that at all. I 
sny that a riparian owner who bus a fishery of 
100 /. or upwards is entitled to sit as a conser- 
vator ex oliicio. 

2034. You were asked about Castle Dawson 
Weir ; is that an old ’weir ? — It is. 

2035. Then whatever destruction that causes, 
it must have caused for a long time, must it not? 
— Yes. 

2036. When you speak of the obstruction in 
the Maine, 80 far as the dams or weirs are obstruc- 
tions, they have existed for a long time, have 
they not? — They have, but I am informed that 
a great many of them have been added to and 
made higher where the owners could do it with 
safety, ii'om the action of another millowner 
above them who is very jealous and dt)es not 
allow them to throw the water back upon 
him. 

2037. There is another cause of tlie diminu- 
tion of salmon which has been referred to, which 
I do not think you have alluded to, namely, the 
Canadian iveed; what is your experience of that? 
— We have none in the Foyle that I know of. 
The Canadian weed grows in still ■water, and is 
principally got in the dams or still water in the 
rivers caused by the millowners’ weirs. 

Mr. Pinherlun. 

2038. That is another ofi'cnce on tlie part of 
the millowner, is it? — It is, certainly. But I 
never heard of Canadian weed doing salmon any 
injury until I came here. 

2039. Do you know what Mr. Buckland’s 
opiuiou was about the Canadian weed? — No, I 
do not. 

2040. Have you ever come into contact with 
Mr. Bucklaud? — No, I never saw him. 

2041. Has he not visited the rivers in that 
part of Ireland '! — No, 1 never saw him ; I would 
have been glad to see him, but I never saw 
him. 

. 2042. Have you come in contact with any of 
the Irish fishery in8pectoi*s ? — Y’es. 

2043. Do you consult them from time to tune ? 
— Yes, frequently. 

2044. It is a matter of common observation 
■with you, is it, that fish crowd together at the 
foot of weirs ? — It is, in some places in 
thousands. 

2045. Does that indicate a preference lor the 

1 4 Maine 
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Mr. — GOntiniied. 

Maine river to the little »treaiai? — I am not 
rel'erriiig to the Main**. 

204fi. I mean does that indieatt;, on the part 
oi the salmon, a preference fur the main stream 
rather than the null-race ? — No, it does not, but 
the mill-race forms sometimes a vew ^reat lU'o- 
^joriion of the stream, and when there is a Hood 
It brings them up to the weir, and the proportion 
id' the fish going into a mill-race comparetl to 
what goes into the streams is very small indeed. 

20-17. In fact the bulk of the fish is found in 
the main stream of the river i'— Unquentiomibly 
going up. Coming down 1 believe it is the 
reverse. 

2U48. Tlien so far us the fisli going up the 
river are conccrneil, the chief remedy of this 
crowding would be the comtruction of ladders to 
jiiiss them over, wouhl it not? — Ves. 

204y. Would the law na to putting up ladders 
in your judgment be atteeied in any way by this 
legislation, which la pnijiosed in this Bill? — ^■o, 
hut 1 think the legisliitinu should provide fur the 
iieU getting up to their hreeding ground. 

2(150. Ill laet you do not want the law left 
as it is now? — No, I would rather have it better, 
1 do not want to have it worse. 

2031 . Then yuuronly objection to this measure 
is that it dues nut go fur enuugli? — My objection 
ia that it goes fav enough the wrong road. 

Mr. TomUmun. 

2052. You Jo uot want to have this Bill, but 
j ou wnut to have a different kind of Bill ; is that 
it ? — Certainly. 

iJr. SHu»~Kurr, 

2053. Do you think the Bill is not only a bad 
Bill in itstif, but dues not dcol with the whole 
fishery question, as it ought to do? — It does not. 

2054. It only deals with one small pun of it? 
— That is all. 

2055. Mr. Macartney asked you whether you 
thuuglit .5 per cent, would cover the loss of 
salniiiii going through bucket wheels. You said 
in your answer to me that on Monday the 21st 
March you saw four dead sulmon, and’the bailiff 
showed you 32 dead salrntjii, which had been 
killed by a wheel at another time ? — I'es, that is 
in one year. 

2056. You also, I think, went on to s.iy that 
at this Fnughan Mill you believe all or nearly 
all tlie fish coming doun were killed in passing 
through Messra Ballantine's Mill? — I aid not 
say they were nearly nil killed; I said they 
nearly all passed thiuugli the wheel, and 1 
never knew of any that passed through alive ; 
and then I told you about putting up the net 
test the matter. 

2037. Is the substance of your evidence this, 
that there was only one day in the week that 
you could actually see the bodies of the fish that 
were killed, and that was on Sundays when the 
mill was stopped? — Yea, and even then you can- 
not get at it every Sunday. 

2058. Then it is impossible for any- ne to form 
ary accurate percentage of the fiah that would 
be kilted, is it not? — Absolutely impossible. 

2(J59. On (he ether hand, 1 gather from your 
evidence that you arc ol' opinion that a very large 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
number of fish are killed by those bucket wheels? 
— I think there are. If a tail-race is short, they 
are hurried into the river at once, and voii never 
see them ; if the tail-racc is 200 ynrd.s long, and 
ihcre is a pool at tlie end oi the tail-race, tiiey 
are swept iiiong that 200 yards and lodge :u this 
pool. 

2060. Then at times it is quite likely, is it 
not, that 50 jjer cent, of the fish might bekilled? 
— Certainly. 

2061. And you will not bind yourself to any 
figure? — I will not. 

Mr. Mocnrfncy. 

2062. Do you desire to alter the evidence you 
gave to the Cummiuee as to the destruciion of 
fi?!!'!" — In whnt respect? 

2063. Do 1 understand >ou to say that 50 per 
cent, of the fish are killed ! — No, I do not. 

2064. Then what is your evidence? — I have 
described as well as I can that it is impossiide to 
form any opinion about the exact percentage 
killed. In many tail-races there is such a short 
run from the wheel to the river, that you cannot 
see a fish at all ; ia fact they drop in’at once to 
the river, and it is only in a tail-nice which is 
long, like l/u's one, that you can see them. They 
would be swejit into tlie river, and 1 believe 
many are, only there is a pool at the end of it in 
which the dead fish lotlge. 

2065. Have you auy opinion in your own mind 
as to the destruction of fish by water ..liecls. I 
will press you on rhi« point, because you arc put 
forward by the Conservancy Board tomumtahi the 
pri^n'sition that there is an enormous destruction 
offish f'nmi ordinary water wheels (not turbine 
wheels) in the Londonderry district. Nowwliai 
opinion in your own mind have you fonntd as to 
the amount of tliat destruction. Does it iimcunt 
to 5 per cent, of the fish destroyed I-*— Well, I 
wuuot give you an opitiion as to the amount, and 
1 am teilinu you the reason why 1 cannot. 

2U66. I know your reasims, but I want your 
evidence? — It would be wild for me to" say 
anything. 

2067. Then can you say it is one per cent, in 
your opjnioji. I am putting it very broadly, 
indeed? — Y'ou are. 

2068. Y’ou come here as an expert to prove 
that there is damage?— I'es, and 1 am proving 
actual aninage,a3 iav as I know. 

2069. Y’ou have proved 32 fish were got. 
W bat percentage of the fish in the river is that ? 
^I do uot think at all that 32 is anything like 
the number that were killed. 

2070. By what process of multiplication do you 
get at the number that were killed ?— I should 
have to count the fish in the river above this weir 
and 1 would have to count the number that had 
escaped ovei- falls, and had passed down to the 
weir ; how could I form any opinion ? 

2071. Have you formed au opinion oneway or 
the other? — No j I believe many are killed. 

^ venture to say one per 
cent, m killed would you ?- You have asked me 
already, and I have said five per cent. I cannot 
say move. 

2073. You arc of opinion that five per cent, 
are killed, aie you ? — I said more. 

2074. How 
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Mr. Macartnei/ — contimie<l. 

2'>74. IIo'v imicb moi-e?— I cannot tell; It 
1 j€ ” niieht be 50 per cent. 

2i'T5. Di) you wisn the Committee to uncler- 
sltui'l tliar it is .jO per cent, 't — I do not, fur I do 
not tliiuk it U. 

2076. Do you wish the Committee to think it 
is 30 per cent. ? — I would not say even 30 jicr 
cent. 

2o7T. I will have a definite answer about this, 
because you come here as tiie inspector of 
fisheries, iind to substantiate a very serious charge 
n^ainst "ue of the most important industries in 
the N’lirtli of Ireland. Tour evidence will have 
weight with the C'ommittee, nmi t am entitled to 
know what your opinion, as inspector of fi.sheries, 
is. Either your evidence is worth soinelliiug or 
nothing. If you wish me to understand it is 
worth nothing 1 will let you go, but if you wish 
the Committee to think it is worth something I 
must luivG a definite opinion ? — I say my evidence 
is true, every word 1 have stated. 

207c5. I do not dispute that? — If the truth hns 
not power I cannot help it. You want me to 
state tlmories, and we have had too many theories 
stilted before this Committee already, in my 
opinion. 

2070. But it must be a pure theory, because 
you say you have no c.xnct means oi knowing. 
In yonr opinion I ask you what is the percentage 
of hiss ? — I will not give you auy opinion. 

20yO. You will not give any opinion on it at 
all ? — I w ill not. 

2l»M. You are not prepared to say it is 1 per 
? — I will give you no opinion as regards the 
peroeniiige. I have told you the number got, 
and I have told you it did not represent the num- 
ber killed. 

20fi2. AVhat would be in your mind the num- 
ber killed?— I cannot tell yon, because if a mill- 
worker goes rouud when the river is stopped he 
picks the fish out. If there is a flood in the 
river i\e never see them at all. 

2063. Now I will ask you, in your opinion, 
whiU is thenuraberof salmon killed by poaching? 
—I could not tell you at all. 

2084. You could not ?— No. 

2085. How many convictions have you had 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
for poaching in the hist venr? — \Ve hadno< verv 
many last year. We hud a good many cases, but 
failed lu many uf them. 

Mr. Seion-Karr. 

208G. No living man could tell the percentage 
unless he knew all the salmon that where going 
down the river, could he? — Hmv could he. 

2087. No living iimn could form a reliable 
upiiiiiiii on the percentage killed, because he 
would nut know iiow many salmon went down 
ihc rivir? — He could uut. ' 

Mr. Pinkerton, 

2088. Is not Imlf of the fine which you get 
enough to induce you to keep a sharp look out 
tor poachers? — 1 know what tliat question 
iiicniis. A man does not get lialf the fine. 

.A iiiaii who brings a prosecution is entitled to a 
tbiid of tile fine, Imt during my 2.> years set*, 
vice no penny of a fine ever entered my pocket 
If I hud a baililf with me when I had n case a 
pottion of the fine wont to the bnilifF. If I had 
no biiilitf with me I sometimes returned my por- 
tion uf the fine to the party prosecuted if t 
thought be was poor or needy, and if 1 did not 
give it to liim I gave it uwav in charity. 

2089. I tliiak you misunderstood me; I put 
the question as going to show that you have been 
remiss in the discharge of your duty ? — No man 
ever chargeil me with being remiss in doing my 
duty. 

2U90- If you were nwnre of poaching, and did 
not take .action, is not thin being remits? — I 
never was aware of poaciiing and did nut take 
action. 

Mr. Titmlinson. 

2091. Do you agree with the opinion of other 
witnesses » ho have been called that there has 
been u great diminution in the Dumber of salmon 
in these rivers? — Not in the Foyle. The Foyle 
has got no turbine wlieels, and there is not much 
pollution in the Foyle, but in the Bonn it will 
be found that the diminution is fully half. 

2092. In the Foyle there has been no diminu- 
tion of the salmon since you have been inspector, 
you say? — No, and I hope there will uot be any 
diininution as long as I am insjicctoi'. 



Mr. Edward Moles, called in ; and E.tamtned. 



Mr. Seton^Karr, 

2093. You come from Ballymena, I believe ?— 
Yea. 

2094. Are you a local inspector of fisheries? — 
Yea, forllie Ballymena district. 

2095. Have you any other district besides that? 

Nu. 

2096. How long have you acted hi that 
capacity ? — Nearly nine years. 

2097. Who are you appointed by ? — The 
Board of Conservators at Coleraine. 

2098. What mileage of salmon-breeding river 
are yon in charge of? — .About 60 miles. 

2099. On what rivers? — The river Maine and 
its tributai'ies, viz,, the Kells lliver, the Braide 
River, and the Clough River. 

2100. How many weirs are there iu the dis- 
trict vou speak off — Twenty-five. 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Ka'r — continued. 

2101. Do they contain any fish pusses or salmon 
ladders? — No, none. 

2102. How many mills are there in your dis- 
trict? — I think there are about 30. 

2103. How many of them have turbines ?— 
Fifteen uf them have turbines. 

2104. Wilt you tell the Committee what is the 
condition o£ the mill races in your district with 
regard to gratings? — Do you mean at present? 

2105. Ves.at pieseiit? — There arc no gratings 
erected either at tail-races or hend-i aces in my 
district at present, except in the cases of three 
niiltowners. 

2106. Will you mention them ? — Mr. Joseph 
B. Black, of Race View, who has a grating 
erected at botli ends. There is also Fanaghy 
Mills with gratings erected at the heail- 

K race 
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Mr. Scton-Karr — coiitiimed. 
race and tnil-mcc, wldcli have beea kept up 
]>ermn»cntly for the last two years. 

2107. Yctuincutiou tliiee niilUwherethere were 
gratings ; what is the third'/— Mo'ton ami t-inij)- 
boil’s Corn Mills keep a grating at their tail- 
race. There are four tiiil races tlieio, ami tliey 
keep gratings nt twoof them, but I may add they 

f lit cxemjition? from the Inspector of Irish 
'islieries, mid they are only requiivd to keep 
them up three luimths in the year, hut they keej) 
tlieii) u[) always, I suppose, seeing that they do 
no injury. 

2l‘u». Is tliat at the head-race or the lail-race? 
— At the lail-rnce. 

2109. Are there turbines at tlmse three mills 
you speak of ? — There is a turbine at oue of 
them. 

2110. Which one: — AtFniiaghy. 

2111. And they have a grating at the head 
race, have they'/— Yes, and keep it up per- 
manently. 

2n2.’Whoi8 the owner of the property? — 
The property belongs to Mr. Young of Fanaghy. 

] believe the name of the man who carries on 
tlie l>»sine>8 is Maclean. 

2il3-l4, 1 think you said there were 13 tur- 
bines in your disirict?— Yes. 

2115. How many have been erected within 
the laet few years? — Fight >iuce I have been 
there. 

2] 16. And of those 15 turbine wheels, only 
that one is protected 1 y a grating at the head of 
the mill incc | is ilint so ?— Yes ; but that is not 
a protection to the turbine ; tlmt is for protect- 
ing the large fish liiim getting into the wen-ks 
eitlier by the hesid-race or the tail-race. 

2117. Have those turbines any gratings close 
to them to prevent rubbish getting mto tlieni?— 
Yes ; there are gratings erected nimiediately in 
liont of all turbines, I presume, for the protec- 
tion of the turbines. 

2118. They are put up by the millowners, I 
Eupjiose, to protect their own property ? — Y'es. 

2119. What is the s|>ace between the bars?— 

1 measured a number and found them oiie-inch- 
and-i\ half apart ; some of them are a little 
more. 

2120. I Bup)}OBe gi*atings of that kind would 
not prevent salmon fry from passing through and 
getting into the turbine wheels? — Not at all. 

2121. What is the fall of water. Give the 
limits of the fall of water in the various mill- 
races?— 1 could not say nnytliing as to that. I 
kuow that there arc pome there Ivomsixto fifteen 
feet, from looking at them. 1 have not measured 
them. For instance, Mr. Diasmore’s, at Kells, 
I believe, is more than 15 feet. 

2122. vVhat would you estimate that fall to 
he? — I have never nieasured it, and could not 
say, but 1 cxjiect it would be about 20 feet. 

2123. But, as a rule, they run from about six 
to 15 feet full, do they not?— Yea. 

2124. Is tliat your estimate'/ — That is my 
estimate- 

2125. Have you ever seen fish in the mill- 
races near the turbines ; — Do you mean large 
fish or salmon fry. 

2126. Both Salmon and fry? — I have seen 
both. 



Mr. 6'etoii-Karr — continued. 

2127. Close to the grating? — Yes, at the 
head-race. 

2I2n. Have you seen tliem in larje number.?? 

— I have seen the small fish in large numbers. 

212&. You have seen the fry inlarge mimbcrs, 
have you ? — Yes. 

2130. Have you ever seen any young snimou 
dead ? — Y cs. 

2131. Under whnt circumstances? — I got 
them on two occasions at Mr. Webb’s works at 
lluuJaUtown when the works were turned oil'. I 
lifted five, about five or six perches from where 
the turbine works, and on another occasion I 
brought three away, but there were considerably 
mui e there. 

2132. M'ere they fry that had gone throi^h the 
turbine and been killed by the turbine ! — I have 
no hesitation in saying they were killed by the 
turbine. 

2133. What marks had they iijinn them? — 
They were squeezed and bent a little. 

2134. It takes very little to kill them. I sup- 
pose the least blow will do it? — Wlien 1 have 
been ai)gliiigi and liave hooked any, I havf found 
they Inave liven killed by the slighre.«t blow, be- 
fore 1 could take tlicin off the hook to return 
them to the river. 

2135. Are they delicate fish? — They are deli- 
cate fii-h. 

2136. Do you know of any other places where 
they ha%e been killed? — At Harperstuwn, at a 
place belonging to Mc-ssrs. Fraser’s. 

2137. I suppose a great many fry might be 
killed, in your opinion, by the turbine, whose 
hodius you wold never see'/ — Iris impossible to .see 
them. When ihe innehinery ie at work aud they 
come past the tiirbino, the water Ls running at 
such, a rate from the tail-race that with the whirl 
of tlie water and the fonm that is upon it, it is 
impossible to see them unle.sa the water is turned 
off. You might run a chance of seeing one, but 
they might be pas.-^ing in hundreds and thousands^ 
and you miglU not see one even when looking 
tor them. 

2138. They would get carried down the tail- 
race into the river, and you would never see 
tlieiii, is that what you mean? — That is true. 

2139. Have you ever seen any large salmon 
killed ? —Y'es ; by bucket wheels, 1 have. 

2140. Can you tell tlif Coniinittee under wliat 
circumstance you have seen them ? — I have got 
them at Mr, Josejih Blake's mills, a consideruble 
distance down the tail-race, On the 22ud 
December last I tot hvo out of Mr. Blake’s tail- 
race. 

2141. Were they larac salmon?— Yes; the 
reason I got them was tliac he bos a grating at 
his tcul-race, so when tliey paused over the water- 
wheel, the grating stopped them, and they could 
not get out. The fish coming down after having 
spawned, can g-etdown the nead-race and over 
his water-wheel, and when they get to the tail- 
race they cannot get through, so that when tlie 
water was turned off they were lying high and 
dry at the bottom. 

2142. Had they come down by the bye-wash 
into the tail-race? — They had come out of the 
river, down the head-race, over the wheel, aud 
into the tail-race. 

2143. They 
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Mr. Scton-Kar}' — continued. 

2143. They bad been killed by the wlieel and 
Iflv ngaiiist the grating at the foot of tlie tail- 
liice ? — One of them was doubled over. They 
g.it knocked by the wheel. 

214i. Have you seen many fish killed in that 
wav? — Yes. At all the mills I have seen them. 

I have got them at another mill; a tla.x mill 
belonging to a man named Gaston. 

2145. J siipjtose it is not possible for a man to 
give any uccurate estimate of the mimber of 
saluiou that are killed in that Avay '( — He could 
uuL 

2146. In your opinion are there many salmon 
killed In that way? — A great many killed in 
that way. 

2147. I suppose where there is no grating at 
the foot of the tail-race a great many dead salmou 
would be wa>hed away, and you would never see 
them? — U’ell, you see, there are no gratiugs at 
any of the mills but those three I sjioke of. 

2148. Salmon killetl by bucket wheels would 
not necessarily be seouj would they '! — Quite 
so. 

2149. But it is the fact, is it not, tliat where 
you have a grating it stops them, and you find 
the dead salmon, which proves, in your opinion, 
that nrimbcrs of salmon must be killed? — Yes, 
that is so. 

2150. Have you ever known turbines stopped 
by eels or fi<h? — Yes. L was at Harperatovvn 
Mill, belonging to Fraser’s, about three yeai-s 
ago, and I cuu recollect that the place was 
Slopped while they were taking an eel out of the 
turbine. I was there and saw ihc cel imme- 
diately it was taken out 

2151. Was the eel dead or alive? — It was 
living. 

Mr. 

2152. Du I understand you to say that the eel 
stopped the wheel?— It did; or, at least, the men 
told me 8U. 

iL’. 6Won-I{arr. 

2153. Did you see the eel ? — I did. 

2154. Was it injured at all? — It was. 

2155. Where? — There were indentations on it 
here and there. 

2156. It takes a great deal to kill an eel, dues 
it not?— It does. 

2157. And a salmon fry, on the other hand, 
would be very easily killed, would it not? — 
Yes. 

2158. Do you think it is possible that many 
fry could pass through a turbine wheel revolving 
at the ordinary rate of ^pee{l without injury? — 
From the rate of speed which I have heard stated, 
1 think it would be impossible for them to pass 
through, seeiug that they go down a large pipe, 
and the force of water going clown is great. 

2159. Have you seen them working? — It is 
impossible to see; they are down under the 
water, but I have seen the machinery. 

2160. You are familiar with the turbine wheel, 
and know exactly what it is, do you not? — I 
have been on the spot when they were bein? put 
up. 1 had seen them before they were put up, 
and I have seen them at railway stations. 

2161. Oneof the witneses called here produced 
pieces of wood and turnip which were sent through 
a turbine wheel aud had no murks uiwn them ; do 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
you thick that proves that fry could go through a 
turl)ine in the same way wiilumt injury ? — ^^o, E 
tliiiik it wiiiild not ])rove it, because the woikI or 
any other matter carried in will co along with 
the current and offer no resistance where the fish 
do ofli.T resistance. I have seen tliein in the 
rivers. 

2162. That would make all the difference, 
would it not? — I exjiect so. 

2163. In wiiat months clothe fry come down 
chiefly? — March, April, and M.iy, and I have 
seen them early in June also. 

2104. Are those the times that the turlilncs 
are rec^uiredto be protected ?— Tint is so. 

2165. At that time of the year, bv-the-byc, 
the mi l races arc taking the whole licjw of tlie 
river, are iliey not ? — The water U generally 
lower at ihiit ssasou tlnui any other seuscxi in the 
year. 

2166. If fry get into a mill-race on the w.ay 
down to the sea, do you tliink it is pos.sible iin- 
them tu turn up tlie race, unJ then down tlie 
river .<ud over the weir? — I liuvv seeu hundreds 
and thousands, and never saw them coming up 
the head-race. 

2167. I suppose their instinct is so strung to 
get to the sen that ntithing will turn them buck? 

— I believe they are all like slieep, and they will 
pass all re-i»tiuice. 

2168. That is at the time they are descending 
to the sea? — That is my opiniuii; I have ne'er 
seen it otherwise. 

2169. And if there is no bye wash, then they 
mu.st necsessarily go through the turbine, must 
they nut ? — I'es. If there is no way of escaping 
they must follow the water. 

2170. If there are ai.x or eight turbines on the 
river, it means that they must go through all of 
them on their way dowu to the sea; is thit so? 
— I do not understand that qneatiun. 

2171. NVe have been told that in one river 
there are six or eight turbines, one below another, 
so that the fry entering the mill-race where there 
is uo Uye-wadi must, before they can get to the 
sea, pass through every one of tho.se turbines? — 
Just so ; aud the great danger is, if they do pass 
over the head-race they liave the risk to run of 
one of the next works, and r-he next and the next, 
and so on, till they get lo the sea. 

2172. And what chance do you think tliere is 
of any iry going through ii succession of turbiues 
of that kind, and cumiug out alive at the other 
end ' — I am thoroughly convinced that the chance 
is very small. 

2173. To [lut it in sporting language, do you 
think it is 51) to 1 agaiust any of them coming 
through alive ? — Are you speaking of siralt 
fish ? 

2174. Yes? — Ido. 

21 75. It is very loug odds against their getting 
through alive, is it ? — Very lung odds. 

2176. You have heard Mr. AFDermott'e evi- 
denco on that point ?— I have. 

2177. Do you agree witli everything he said? 
— With reference to the small fish? 

2 178. Yes? — X do. 

2179. Have the number of salmon decreased 
in your district during the last few years ? — Con- 
siderably during the last six years. 

K 2 2180. Will 
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1 April 



Mr. Moles. 



\_Cuntinaed 



Mr. Setan Karr — coatinued. 

2180. "Will } ou mention what, iu your opinion, 
are the renBOUsV — Yee. I beaeve, firstly, it is 
owing to the uuuiber of small fiali killed, as I 
ba%e described, by turbines, passing down to the 
sea. Then, aecoodiy, tlie number of fish killed 
in the breedii g season about the weirs nod in the 
water-courses, and also the niiinber of fish 
poisonetl bv deleterious matter getting out of 
these bleacning'inilU and other works. 

2181. "Wliiai reason do you think is the most 
important reason 1 — I think the most important 
reason and the way in which most fish are de- 
tn>yed by pasjsing through turbines. 

21H2. Hus there been any increase in the 
number of pike in tlie river Juiing tiie Last, few 
years? — I have not remarked any. The anglers 
tell me that there is a decrease of pike. 

2183. Cun you tell the Committee the ditfer- 
ence in the state of the C|)per Bauii at the 

S i'rsent time au'l when you were a boy? — Yes. 

W0.1 reared, I may say, on the bunks of the 
Upper Bunn, and I mind 26 years ai;o there 
were quantities of salmon bred there, from 
Guildford all up above Banbiidge. Now there is 
not a salmon to be seen in it, and I attribute the 
eause to what I have slated; die poisonous 
matter, the number of turbines, no fry guaitls 
and DC gratings at head races or tail races. 

2184. Can you mention any other stream 
where it is so ? — Yes, the Six-Mile Water. Some 
number of ycai-s ago that was asplcndid breeding 
river tor salmon. 

2185. How long ago? — About eight or nine 
years ago. 

2186. Before the ereciiou of these turbines? — 

I do not know how long ago it is since the tur- 
bines were erected. It was a good salmon 
breeding river, uud now there is nut a salmon to 
be seen iu it. 

2187. What is the cause in that case of the 
diminution in salmon ? — There are a number of 
turbines on it also 1 understand. I am not 
thoroughly aequniiited with that river os to the 
number of turbines uu it, but I know the river 
very well and have fished on it. 

2188. You say you are not so familiar with that 
river, but cati you give the Committee some idea 
of wimt number of turbines there are on it? — 
know there are two turbines ou it, and I know 
one man took out one of his turbines because it 
did kill young salmon ; that was stated ut the 
petty sessions. 

2189. Do you say he took one of liis luvbines 
out? — Yes ; because it killed some fry. ' 

Mr. Mucurtnetf. 

2190. Give us the date of that, please? — That 
was stated at Handalstown Petty Sessious. I 
think in 1889. 

Mr. Stton-Karr. 

2191. Is the mill running now ? — Yes ; it was 
wor ing about six mouths ago when I was there. 

2192. lY hat is there There now, a bucket wheel? 
— No, a turbine. It was stated at Kaudalstown 

that he hiul a turbine that did kill the fish, and be 
look it out, but whether he substituted any otlier 
for it 1 do not know. 

2193. jkll you know is that he had a turbine? 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

— I do not know that of iny own personal know- 
ledge ; I only know that from statements I 
heard. 

2194. Did you hear that stated at the petty 
sessions ? — Yes. 

^Ir. Mncartney 

2195. Did you hear liim make it? — Y’ee. 

2196. Who did you hear? — It was a witness 
who WU.S brought up by Mr. IVebb, I think. It 
was not a witness brouglit by me, and Mr. \Yebb 
had witnesses there, tiiul I believe it was one of 
his witnesses who said it. 

ifr. HetoH’Karr. 

2197. It is a malter you know by hearsay ? — 
Y'es, it was tried to prove, that this tiu-liine of 
Mr. Webb’s did not kill fish and was not of the 
same constriictiuu as another turbiue, and this 
was brought forwanl as a ])roof ; that is niy 
recollection of the matter. 

Mr. MncartUfy, 

2198. Was it not this : in order to prove Mr. 
WebbjS turbiue killed fish, you called u man who 
swore that his turbine did kill fish ; is that right? 
— That is not right. 

Mr. Sefim-Karr. 

2199. Do you think it made any difference in 
the injury of the fish by his substituting one 
turbine ior another? — No, 1 do nut; I think all 
turbines will kill fish. 

2200. Was this ninu compelled by law to alter 
his turbine, or did he voluntarily do so? — I am 
not aware of that. My recollection of the matter 
is, that he took it out of his own good will, 
because it did kill. 

2201. And he put in another kiud of turbiue 
which did not do so much lujury to the fish ? — 
That is how X understood the matter at the 
petty sessions. 

2202. But you do not believe it made much 
difi'erence us far as the danger of the turbine to 
the fish is coucerned ? — Not at all. 

2203. I was asking you how many turbines 
there were on the Six-Mile Water ? — Of my ovra 
knowledge, I only know of two, but I believe 
there are more. 

2204. Du you attribute the decrease iu the 
fish ill the Six-Mile VYutcr to the existence of 
those turbines? — Yes, to the existence of turbines 
and poisonous mattvr getting into the river. 

2205. Which is the most importaut reason in 
youropinion ? — On the Six- Mile Water, I believe, 
the poisonous matter fi*om Ballyolare paper mills 
is the most important 

2206. You do not thiuk the tuibines in the 
Six-Mile Water so bad as the turbines on the 
Maiue, do you ? — I believe the turbines on the 
Six-Mile Water and this poisonous matter is the 
cause of it altogether. 

2207. Between them, you think, one is os bad 
as the other? — I believe the poisonous matter 
coming from BollycUrc paper mills is tlie chief 
cause. 

2208. Do you believe in that case the turbines 
only assisted ? — They largely assisted uo doubt. 

2209. With 
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Jfr. Woles. 



\_CoJitinued. 



Mr. fSeUni Karr — cout.uued. Mr. Selon-Karr — continued. 

2209. With regard to poaching, du j'oa lliiiik stood privately that the owners would not jjut 

there is as much poaching now as there used to them up this season owing to the decision that 
he ? — 2vo, not near so uiucli. was given by the county court Judge of Belfast 

2210. Wlmt is that owing to do, you think? — upon an appeal. 

There are not (he opportunities for poaching 2223. Tlien they have not not them up? — I 
that tliere were some veavs ago. visited two of them and found them not nu. 



2211. Do the board of conservators look after 
(he fishery rather better than they used to do ? — 
They do. 

22 12. As to the poaching that does go on, does 
it go on more round about mills and mill weirs 
than at other places or not? — Thefacilities ofi'ered 
for poachiug are larger about a mill, because 
there are watercourses there, and the fish are 
diverted from the main stream into those water- 
courses. There are many opportunities foi‘ 
poaching there. I do not believe any of the mill- 
owners encourage any person, but at the same 
time it can be duue without their knowledge. 

221.S. Exactly, it is not an easy thing where 
vou have a large number of mill hands to prevent- 
some poaching ? — It is very hard, because they 
get into league with one another, and watch for 
one auother, niul lliey have spies out when water- 
keepers or inspectors ai’s coming about, and they 
can give the word before you cun get iioav them. 

2214. I suppose the temptation to mill hands 
to poach is very great where yon have the salmon 
coming into a mill race ? — Yes, and the oppor- 
tunities are great. 

2215. That means that gi'cat additional expen- 
diture is thrown on the conservators in watching 
their interests, does it not’ — Yes; more than 
half the expense in my district is incurred in the 
protection of fish about water courses in coimec- 
tiun with mills. 

2216. Can you tell us whether any of the mill 
owners who use turbines liave fry guards in front 
of tliem 1 — Do you mean at present? 

2217. Yes, at present, or have had at any time ? 
— Yes. There are ISmillowncrs ihathave turbines 
in my district, and 13 of them had fry guards in 
front of their turbines in the years 1890 and 1891. 
I vi&itecl those mills repeatedly, some of them 17 
times during the months of March, April, and 
May, and, found the latticing in position in front 
of the lurbiues on nil occasions. 

2218. In what part of your district was that? 
— That is on the liiver Maine and its tributaries : 
Kells and the Brande "Water. 

2219. Have they got those gratings in place 
now’? — I am speaking of fry guards now. 

2220. L mean fry guards ; have they them in 
place now ?— -I could not say. 

2221. They bad in 1891 f— They had in 1890 
and 1891. 

2222. You have told us the turbines kill large 
numbers of fish, but if those fry guards were 
kept in position during March, April, and May, 
wuuld tlmt prevent the turhiues killing tlie fish ? 
— Certainly ; they could not get in. 

222.3. Then it has not always feen the case 
that the iniilowners have kept those fry guards 
there 7 — Ko. I did not know of any being 

erected until 1890-91. 

2224. Cannot you tell ua whether they have 
been taken n\vay or not since. Are they still 
there is what I want to know ? — I have only visited 
two of them, and they were not there. 1 uncier- 
• 0.80. 



2226. As to the others that you have not 
visited, do you know or have you lieavd whether 
they liave the fry guards there ? — I do not know. 

2227. Have you no knowledge whatever 
they have fry guards there or not ntpi'escnt ? — I 
have not. 

2228. While the raillowncrs maintained those 
fry guards in front of tUeir turbines during 
1890-91 did you hear ary complaints of those 
fry guards anecting the working of their mills? 
— No. I hsve already stated tlmt I was at some 
of those mills 17 times during the tliree month.s 
of March, April, and May. I saw the proprie- 
tors occasionally and none of them ever made 
any complaint to me about their h iving to stop 
their mills, or having received any injiiiy at all. 
The only compl.dnt they ever made to me was 
that the ])arty who was receiving the benefit of 
the fish being preserved should put up these 
things and keep tltein clean, that is all. 

2229. You say there were 13 mills at that time 
that had them up? — Yes. 

2230. And the owners of none of them made 
any complaint to you? — None. 

*2231 . Were their mills working the wliolc 
time after the guards were put up? — Every time 
I was there they were working as usual, and I 
beard no complaints. 

'2232. All the complaint was that they thought 
the conservators should pay some ptu'tof the cost 
of putting up these gratings ? — -No ; they said the 
party whurecei\eil benefit from the protection 
of the fish should put them up and keep them 
clean. 

2233. Was the only complaint they made that 
they had to jiny the whole cost of the fry guards ? 
— Just so. 

2234. What kind of fry guards were they, 
anything like that one in the room?— No, that is 
a lattice wire, it is lighter than any I have seen. 

2233. That is a cheap form of Iry guard, is it 
not? — Very cheap. 

2236. "VVhat kind of fry guards had they? — 
Tliej’ were all on the same construction, hut 
heavier wire than that. 

2237. They did not get blocked up in that 
way 1 suppose? — I never saw any blocked in 
that way ut all ; that is completely jammed up 
with wool. 

223rt. U'luit is the reason that that fry guard 
got blocked np so soon, smd had to be taken out, 
whereas the fry guards you speak of are not ? — 
There is a woollen mill immediately above where 
that netting came from (Messrs. Arthur and 
Company’s works, at Kells), and the water that 
feeds the two turbines at tlmt mill feeds Mr. 
Arthur’s mill bt- fore it returns to the river, and 
of course all the refuse coming down that tail 
race would pass through that grating before 
feeding Mr. Arthur’s turbine. 

2239. 'I’heu do you tell the Committee that 
that is a special case ? — A very special case. 

2240. And that under ordinary circumstances 

K. 3 uo 
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Ciuitiniifd. 



M r. Setun-Kun- — continued, 
no fi-y guard would get blocked up in ihe way 
that one Ims got blocked u|> ? — Xo. I tu.iy state 
that 1 think it is ruther stiMiige that so much 
wool is collected upon that fry guard, aud that 
it sluiuhl get into it, or did get into it. 

2241. You dll not uiulerstaml how so nmcli 
wool got into iti'— I do not; it seems rather 
strange. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

2242. Do you mean to insiiuiate that it is spe- 
cially prepared for the Committee^ — I am not 
insinuating anytlihig ; I u,n only .slating to the 
Committee tluit I tliiiik it very strange that so 
much wool has gathered on it. 

Mr. Setvn-Kiii-r. 

2243. At all events there was wool coming 
down with the water from the mill above to that 
particular place, you say i — Yes, the mill above 
is a woollen mill, ami ihe water that feeds that 
mill passes on to the mill wliere that grating 
was before it reiurns to the river. 

2244. Tlierofore it did nut require any inge- 
nuity 10 fill that gratiiig with wool at all, did it? 
— 1 do not say it was filled at all ; it came down 
with the water, no doubt 

2245. Do you think there would be any dif- 
ficulty in properly cleaning these fry guards that 
you have mentioned at tliose 13 mills, and kee|j- 
ing them pto[ierly cleaned? — If they were put 
down iu the way tlip Inspectors of Irish Fish- 
eries diiect, I do Ilex think there wonld be much 
difficulty at all. 'I'liey direct that there should 
be two of those fry-gunrds, and wlieu one got 
full that it sliould be tnkeii out aud left ou the 
side, luid then as so«m as it became dry the stuff 
should be shaken off. I Imve seen it myself 
done. They sliould take one out, and put the 
other in. 

2246. In other words the fry-guards are slid 
down into grooved standoriis ? — Ves. 

2247. And it is a very simple matter to lift the 
dirty Iry-guard out, and put the clean one in at 
stared intervals, is it not? — Just so. 

2246. I know you arc not an engineer, but can 
you give the Committee, as a practical man, any 
idea of what would be the coat of erecting a 
Iry-guard such as you are now describing ? — It 
would be according to the width of inlet to the 
turbiue- Some of the inlets to the turbines are as 
wide as 10 feet. 1 should say if there were three, 
and three spare ones, which would be six alio- 
getlter, they wotdd cost about 5 1. 

224y, Do you mean three slid down in one 
row? — Just so; I should say about 51. would 
be im outside jirice. 

2250. What do yon think of an estimate of 
1,400 1. for erecting a fry 'guard? — 1 know Mr. 
VVebb’s head nice. 

2251. Wlmt do you think would be the cost of 
erecting such a fry -guard as you have described 
there? — For his iwo turbines? 

2252. Yea? — Iflie made a fry-guanl like that 
in the ri om it would not cost 5 1. 

2253. "Vi hat would it cost to erect one like the 
one you are describing ?— It might take a little 
more than I have stated, because the two tur- 
bines are not togethei ; one mill is placed above 



Mr. Sulun-Knir — continued, 
the other. I should say 8 I, to erect the two 
would be iin outside price. 

22o4. Wmdd that include tlic whole cost of 
the frame work and the fry guards and the nia- 
suiuT work? — No, I am not speaking of the 
masonry work, that is there already. 

2255. Give me your outside estimate of what 
the whole thing would cost, viz., putting in fry 
guards there, with the necessary work, and xvith 
the spare fry guards to put in? — I may tell the 
Committee tliat at all turliiiies there i.s a grating 
put immediately iu front- of the turbine tor the 
millowiier’s protection, I suppose. e woidd 
allow the latticing nr thn fry guard to go up iu- 
siJe that grating, which is standing there for the 
purpose cf keeping back dilbris, sticks, or any 
other matter that may gatlicr. So that this fry 
guard Is sitting inside that grati.ig which keeps 
back the greater part of the matter coming down 
the river, and there i< the frame there already. 
There is the w.ill each side, aud they have 
Dotliing to do but to put on the little slides aud 
let the g ards go down into them. 

2256. Then do you think it tvould be a matter 
of comparatively small cost to the millowner to 
put these fry giiard.s in during the months ot 
March, A[iril, anil iluy ? — Thu fry guards that 
are erected at Moorficlds, where Mr. Carse 
carries ou business, ilie manager told me, cost 
him 2 /. 5 s. iu Bidfast. 

2257. 'Who toll! you that? — Mr. Todd, the 
matiagcr of the Moorfields dyeing aud finisliing 
works ; I asked him where he had got them, ami 
he told me in Belfast. I asked him what they 
cost, and lie said, 21. on. 

2258. In your opinion theu, guards of that 

kind would not affect the working of a mill 'i I 

am cpiite contideut they would not if tliey were 
kept clean. 

2259. And the process of keeping them clean 
would be made very easy by liaving .a duplieate 
set which could be substituted when the first lot 
got dirty, would it no' ? — Yes, when oue gets 
foul it should be lifted out, and they should put 
in iinolher and leave the first against the wall. 
There are always hands about, so that it would 
entail very little expense for tlie ineu to go round 
and look after them. Then when the first one 
gets dry they can take a coarse brush, give it a 
rub, and all the dry matter will full off easily. 
Then when the second oue gets foul they can put 
back the clean one agaiu. 

2260. I suppose you would also rccorarnend the 
providing of a bye-wash I'or tlie salmon and fry 
to go down without going through the turbine, 
would you not? — Certainly, I would have a bve- 
wash erected somewhere as near as convenient 
to the turbine, because if the fish came forward 
they would have a chance in any of the spare 
water passing over this bye-wash. 

2261. It would not he an expensive matter 
making a bye-wush of this kind, would it? — It 
would not. 

2262. Aud they need not open it except when 
the mill is stopped at night? — But you see. even 
when the mill is stopped at night where are the 
fish to get to if there is no bye-wash? 

2263. Exactly. You must have a bye-wash 
for the safety of the fish? — You must. 

2254. It 
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Mr. S'’/oH-AVrr —continued. 



221)4. It would not nffect the working poorer 
of the mill lit all, in ymr opinion, would it;’ — 
^Vhen the place is stojiped the water would thi-n 
])a6s over tl)is bye-wush. 

22fi5. And that is all thnt is necessary to be 
doue to protect the fish. You need not have the 
hye-wiisli ojicn when the mill is working? — When 
the mill is working they rc(|iiire all the water; 
so that there would be none passing over the 
bye-wash. 

' 226(1. But the way it would operate wnnld be. 
thi.s. When the mill stopped work they' would 
ojieii the bye-wash aud let all ihe fish thnt had 
collected in the mill race pass out without auy 
injury ? — Just so. 

2267. With regard to gratings erected at the 
fwt of tail-races, we had some evidence about a 
grating which was erected at tlie tail race of Mr. 
Gau!t*< mill? — Yes. 

2268. Do you know that mill? — I do, very 
well. 

2269. Do j'ou happen to know the circum- 
stances under which that grating was put up? — 

I do. 

2270. 'Will you kindly tell the Coinmiltte all 
about it? — He was required to put up a grating 
at his tail race. The way he constructed the 
grating was this. He cut a notch in the bank on 
each side, threw a plank across, and when tlie race 
was stopped he pul another jilank across the 
bottom, and bored holes in the two planks U-o 
inches apart. Then he put tho.«e bars down 
through. There was no wall to support the thing, 
there were simply these two plunks there, and 
when the water was let in the whole thing was 
pushed away os there was nothing to support it. 
Tliat is the reason why he said the sides of his 
tail race were carried away. 

2271. In other words it was a badly con- 
structed grating ? — Kidiculous. 

2272. i$o constructed os to catch all the dehris, 
and so insui'e i(s own destruction? — Yes. 

2273. Will you describe a properly constrocted 
grating? — It should be set well out into the 
ground, in tliis way (describini/). 

Mr. PinkeTi'.m. 

2274. Are you including that in the 21. 5 i. 
estimate? — No, 1 am speaking of the tail-race now. 
I was speaking of fry guards in the other case. 
Then from its form the water is thrown from the 
sides by the stonework upon it, aud if it was made 
iu a V shape it would give more space. The 
bars should be set horizontal, and tliere should 
be aa opening left of two inches between each bar, 
and leaves coming down would fall out natur- 
ally. 

2275. Y”ou would have it pointing down 
stream ? — Yes. 

2276. What would be the cost of that? — I 
have no idea. 



let out the rfMWs?— Yes; that would still be an 
improvement. 

2279. ^Vhnt your evidence amounts to is this ; 
that a jicrfectly "trod grating nno be ]>ut nt the 
foot of u fiiil-race which would not affect the 
working power of a mill? — Tliey have been iu 
operation for the last two years at some of the 
mills in niy district, and they have never been 
taken down- 

2280. But the grating of wluch Mr. Gault 
complained, and of whio-li evidence ha.s been 
given, waahadly cun.strnctcd, nnci it was his own 
fault thal it interfered with the working of IiU 
mill ; is that your evidence ! — 'flm fault was in 
the construction of it ; but he made application, 

1 may siiy, aud got cxemptlun. 

Mr. ^1/»car{/i/y. 

2281. Can you give me the names of these 
mills where the gratings are? — Mr. Genghim of 
Lisnafillan, Mr. .Maclean of Fenaghy, and 
Joseph B. Black, of Rose View. 

Mr. Seion-Kt/rr. 

2282. Do you attach os much importance to 
these gratings nt the foot of tail races as you do 
to the fry guards in front of the turbines? — I do 
not. 

2283. They are not so imi>o« tant a matter ? — 
They are not 

2284. But they can be quite easily constructed, 
cun they ? — Quite easily, linay state to ihe Com- 
mittee fpossibly they nre nware of it) that they 
ai'e only required at tuil-races for three months 
in the year, and at the head-races not more than 
two montlis. The three months is the time the 
breeding fish are coming up the river. They are 
required at the head-race for two montlis to 
prevent the fi.sh from getting in about the mills 
coming down the rivers after they have spawned. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

2285. Tliut is five months of the year in all ? — 
Yes, three months at the tail-race, and two 
months at the head-race. 

Mr. l^cion- Karr. 

2286. Can you tell the Committee what, in 
your opinion, would be the expense of putting 
up such a grating as you have described at the 
tail-race, roughly speaking? — That would depend 
very much on the nature of the ground on which 
you would have to construct a gratiug. 

2287. Would it cost 20 i ? — I am confideul 
that the oue Mr. Geajjlion has erected did not 
cost 2(J I. I know what hia blacksmith and his 
carjicnter told me. 

2288. VVould it cost 10/. under ordinary clr- 
cumstaures?— I belieee liis did not cost 10/. 

2289. Do tliey cost 61.7 — Yes; 1 heard that 
this particular one cost about 7 I. 



Mr. Tomlinson. 

2277. As I understand it would be something 
like an eel basket?— Yes, nearly on tlie same 
principle. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

2278. Would J'OU have it made so that the eates 
which you describe could be open at intervals to 

0.80. 



Mr. PinheTton. 

2290. Does that include the masonry work 
at all ? — There was no masonry work on this 
one. 

Mr. Seton-Kurr. 

2291. ^Yith regard to the gratings at the 
head-races, do you attach much importance to 

s. 4 them 
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Mr. SclonSfti r — continued, 
them from a fisheiy owner’s point of view ?•- The 
grating alone, do you mean. 

22U2. Yes? — It is certainly important that 
the fish coming down tlie river should be pro' 
tected as well as when they are going up. It is 
a greater loss, 1 presume, to the fishery indus- 
tries that fish be killed g>>ing up tiie river before 
they have spawned than it is after they have 
spawned going down. That is iny opinion ol 
the matter- 

2293. And if they pass into the mill-race pro- 
viced you liad ti ffuou hye-w’a-sh, the grating at 
the head of the mill-race would not be u matter 
of such very great importance ? — Not of so great 
importance in my cstiiimtion. 

2294. At the same time do you think that 
gratings can be erected at the head of mill-races 
to prevent salmon going into the mill mces, os 
they are going down to the sea without inter- 
i'eriug witli the iiiill |K>wer/ — They are erected, 
ami do nut interfere ^Yith the mill power. 

229o. Will you kindly mention the names of 
mills where they are erected ?— At Fanaghy 
Mills they have liad them erected for the last 
two years pennaoently ; tliey are kept there 
permanently, and there has-nevet been any com- 
plaint made to ine about them. 

2296. What kind of mill U that? — It is a 
finishing mill. 

2297. Have they a turbine?-— They have, and 
a water wheel also. 



M r. 6'etoii-Kurr. — continued. 

2298. Hns that grating been put uji to prevent 
vlie salmon coming into the mill-race ? — Yes. 

Mr. Mncartne;/, 

2299. Who is the owner of tliis mill ? — Mr. 
Macleuu. 

Mr. Hcttm-KarT. 

2300. Have they much trouble in keeping it 
clean?— There is a bye-wash inunediately by 
the side of it. Here is the grating at the head 
race, anil here is the bye-wash. 

2301. Have you ever heard any complulnte 
about this gratiug as to keeping it clean? — 
Never. 

2302. As a matter of fact do many leaves or 
weeds come down the rivers m your district in 
the months of March, April, and May ? — Any 
weeds and all ocher matter collected about rivers 
decay in the autumn, and the winter floods carry 
them away, and in face act ns a cleanser for the 
whole river. 

Mr. MucurtTurji- 

23U3. Would you give me the exact address 
of Mr. Maclean: what is the firm’s name? — I 
know it is Fanaghy ; Mr. iMaclenii is the man 
who is carrying on the work there. 

2304. Is he owner and proprietor or the 
manager? — Mr. Young, I believe, is the owner of 
the place. 

230o. Mr. William Young or Mr. John 
Y’oung? — Mr. William Youug, I believe, it is. 
I thiuE he has let this mill tu Mr. Maclean. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. Cox. 

Sii* John Whittaker ElHs. 
Mr. Finucane. 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Hozier. 

Mr. Macartney. 



Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

Mr. T. W. Buesell. 
Mr. 8eton-Karr. 

Dr. Tanner. 

Mr. TomliDsoD. 



Sir JOHN WHITTAKER ELLIS. Bart., in the Chair. 



Mr. Edward Moles, re-called; and further Examined. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. Mr. Seton Karr — continued. 



2306. The lost ihiujij you told us on Friday 
was, that in the months of March, April, and 
May there are Tery few weeds coming down the 
rivers? — Verv few. 

2307. So tiiat the gratings do not, in fact, get 
clogged with debris to any very serious extent at 
such times, do they ? — They do not, because the 
floods of the winter carry the decayed weeds and 
other matter down, and there is no grass-cutting 
iu my district until the latter end ofJuns. 

2308. So, in fact, the months when you would 
like to see the fry protected by fry guards arc 
the very months when the millowners would be 
the least likely to be troubled with weeds coming 
down the liver ; is that so f— That is so. 

2309. Did you hear Mr. Wilson’s evidence on 
that point? — les. 

2310. You do not agree with it, do you? — I 
do not. 

2311. What is Mr. Wilson’s district; does he 
live in the same district as you do ? — Do you 
mean Mr. Wileon, the engineer? 

2312. Yes ; does he know your district ? — I do 
not know whether he does or not ; I am not at 
all aware. 

2313. Wliat can you tell the Committee about 
the Canadian weed? — It grows principally in 
still waters, on the main water. 

2314. Do you think it does any injury to sal- 
mon ? — I never beard at all of its doing any injury 
to salmon until I heard it here. None of the 
^glers have ever mentioned it as doing any 
injury to salmon, and 1 have had every oppor- 
tunity of knowing if they had. 

2315. Do you think it is possible it can do any 
injury to salmon ? — It is not poisonous, and it is 
not possible that fish would get entangled in it 
at nil. 

2316. Would it affect their breeding in any- 
way in the spawning beds ? — The places where it 
is got are not places in the river where there is 
gravel, which fish spawn in. It is got in still 
waters, and the fish do not spawn tbei-e. 

2317. Can you tell us how much of the ex- 
0.80. 



pense occasioned to the conservators in watching 
the fish is incuiTod in the neighbourhood of mills? 

~ Considerably over half of the expenses of my 
district are incurred in looking after mill races 
and other places in connection with mills. 

2318. In other words, the existence of mills 
causes a very serious increase in the expenses of 
protecting fish, does it? — It does, very consider- 
ably. 

2.319. And do you say that that amounts to half 
or more than half the whole expense? — A little 
over the half; I am refetriug to my own district 
only. 

2320. In instituting proceedings against amlU- 
owoer, whose instructions do you act upon?— I 
always act under the Instructions of the hoard of 
conservators. 

2321. Will you give the Committee what in- 
formation you can of the circumstances under 
which, in the year 1890, Mr. Webb was sum- 
moned at the instance of the conservators? — Yea. 

I called upon him I'epeatedly before summoning 
him, and told him there was no way out of the 
matter unless he had obtained an exemption 
under the Act. After having called upon him a 
few times he said be was not going to put tip any 
erections, and that 1 might do as I pleased. I 
wrote him some time after that, and served him 
with a printed notice that I had received from 
the Inspector of Irish Fisheries at Dublin 
Caatlo. 

2322. Have you a copy of that notice ? — Yes, 
here it is (producing notice). 

2323. Did you serve him with this notice? — 
—Yes. 

2324. When did you serve it? — A few days 
after the date of the notice I served him with it. 
1 could not say what date. 

2.325. In whut year was it you served him? — 
In 1390. 

2326. Somewhere about the middle or end of 
April did you servo this notice on him? — Yes. 

2327. What happened then? — He took no 

L notice, 
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Mr- Sctou-Kurr — ooiitiaued. 
notice, and I was reluctantly compelled to issue 
tlie summons against him. 

2328. You had no alternative, I suppose? — 
None; it was a matter of duty. 

2329. Did Mr. Webb say anything to you at 
the time ? — No. 

233U. Did lie say anything to j’ou on the sub- 
ject of the suiunifins before you issued it ! — 
There was some conversution, the particulars of 
•wliich 1 caimot just recollect now, but the 
purport tif it was tliat he would resist it. 

2;-31. The siinuuous was heard in the autumn 
of 1890,1 believe? — Are you speaking now of 
the turbine ? 

2332. I am speaking of the summons ogainst 
Mr. Webb, wlikL we were alluding to? — There 
were two occasions on wliicli lie was siiiumoned. 

23.33. The first suniuinns was lieard, wasit not, 
in the luitiimn of 1890? — That is right. 

2334. At Bnndalstovin petty sessions ? — Yes. 

2.335. Wlmt happened ? — The magistrntefound 
the case proved, aud convicted Mr. Webb in a 
fine of 21 s. and I cost.s, so that he might have 
an opportunity of appeaJing. That was the first 
case. He did enter an appeal against that, but 
did not I'rosecute the appeal, ami the fine was 
paid. 

2336. The magistrate, you say, decided to 
give him every opportunity of appealing? — Just 
so. 

2337. And he did not appeal ?- He entered 
the appeal, but did not prosecute it. 

233d. And he paid the film of 21 i. and Is. 
costs, did he? — 'ies. 

2339. What happened after tliat? — I then 
called upon him again, and said I was instmoted 
to see that the gratings were erected. 

2o40. hat diite was that ? — I cannot mind 
the date ; it was some time after that, but I could 
not exactly say when. 

2341. We have gut as far- as what happened 

in the auiumn 1890. Then you say that you 
called upon Mr. Webb gome time after that. 
Did you call on him in the beginniue of 1891, or 
the end of 1890 ? — I think it was the besinninff 
of 1891. ^ ® 

2342. Can you remember the month ?- 1 think 

it wasMarcli. 

2343. That would be the early sprinc of 1891? 

— Yes, I think it was March. ° 

2344. What hapiicned ?— I told him that I was 
instructed to see that tlie gratings were erected. 
He passed into his office. I was waiting in the 
outer office, and I do not mind whether ^e spoke 
or not, but I wrote him a few days after tliat 
again and he produced a letter. Then 1 sum- 
moned him for not erecting a gratiug at the head 
race, and not putting up fry guards in front of 
the turbine. The two caaescame on at BandaJs- 
town petty sessions, I think, in March. The case 
in reference to the grating of the head race stood 
over at his req^uest, in order that he might make 

an application to the inspectm-s of Irish fisheries 

with the view of obtaining exemption. The other 
case was then heard, and the magistrates fined 
him 21 s. and costs again. 

2345. That was a second time, was it? That 

was with regard to the latticing, or rather the fry 
guard, m fi-ont of the turbine. He appealed that 
case to the coui-t of quarter sessions of Belfast 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
where it was heard, I tliiiik, on the 30th April, 
and the county com-t judge reversed the decision 
in favour of Mr. Webb. 

Mr. T. II'. Russell. 

2346. On what ground ? — On the ground that 
he had not engineering evidence before him, I 
think. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 



2347. Did Mr. Webb say anything to you at 
the time wliea you saw him in March, or about 
March 1891, to lead you to believe that he was 
about to apply for an exemption? — No, be did 
not. 1 never heard of him going to apply for an 
exemption. 1 even suggested the matter to him. 
I may also state that when the first case w’as 
heard with reference to gratings attail races, and 
he w'as fined 21 s. and coets, one of the mafris- 
trates (I tliiiikitwas the chairman) said, '‘Tliere 
is no way out of this except by getting an ex- 
emption.” 

2348. If I understood you rightly, the first 
summons was on account of the absence of the 
gp’attng, W’as it not? — Yes, 

2.349. The secinid one was on account of the 
absence of a fry guard ? — And a grating also at 
the head race. 

2350. Could Mr. Webb have obtained an 
exemj.tion before you applied for the summons, 
in accordance with your instructions?—! would 
exoect so, inasmuch as he obtained it nl'lorwnrds. 
I think he had the same ojiportunity to obtain it 
before I had proceeded against him ns he had 
afterwards, and I would have been very glad if 
he had clone so. It would have saved me 
trouble. 

2351. And it would have saved him trouble, 
would it not? — It would; it was n matter over 
which I had no control. 

2352. You simply acted according to your 
duty, did you ? — J uat so. 

2353. Had Mr. Webb applied for the ex- 
emption previously, it woulcl have saved him all 
the ti'puble of being summoned, and have saved 
you all the trouble of issuing the summonses 
against bun, would it not?— Just so. 

XI fc’iow of why 

Mr. Webb should not previously have applied for 
exemption ! — I know of no reason why. 

2355. If he bad so applied he would have got 
It, would be?— I expect so, inasmuch as he did 
get it afterwards. 



vi^v. .1 ao uiJciB uin a cnira summons heard 
m April 3891, at RandaUtown, or was that 
the second summons? — I have spoken to that 
one ; that was the second case, with regard to 
the turbine. 

issue «I|J more summonses in 
1890 ogninst any other millowner ?— Yes, in the 
Ballymena district. 



.L .v.ijusj. UB [ne particulars 

of those; when they were heard, and what 
hea^^ar^ ^ ^ tliink it was in March they were 



■ -I ‘Welt it 

Stas 1890. 1 summoned eight millowners, haring 
called on them repeatedly to try and induce thei 
to put up patmgs at head races and tail races, 
iiiey declined to do so, and 1 had then to sum- 



mon 
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Mr. Seton~Karr — continued, 
inon them. The cases were heard before the 
inaiiiati'utes at the Ballymena petty sessions, and 
were dismissed aualost me with L costs in 
each ca^e. I appealed the cases to tlie quarter 
sessions. 

2360. On what ground were they dismissed? 
—I do not know. I proved that the rivers were 
frequented by salmon, and that these men used 
the water supply from those rivers for motive 
power to their machinery- 

2361. What liappeued on the appeal?— The 
county court judge reversed the decision of the 
magistrates below, and convicted each of the 
miflownem in a ponalty of 1 s. amJ 1 1. costs. 

Mr. T. \V. RusstlL 

2362. .The county court judge reversed tlie 
decision of the magistrates below, do you say ? — 
The magistrates below ilismissed the cases with 
1 1. costs tn each of the delenilanta, or, in other 
words, 1 1. co.-ts against the board of con- 
servators in each case. 1 appealed against that, 
and the county co>irt judge revci'scd tliat decision. 
Some three months nfterwm-ds I applied t<> the 
magistrates at petty sessions for distress warrants, 
80 that the fines might be paid, as they had not 
been paid, but they refused to sign them, and 1 
made another ii[>phcatluii. 

2363. Then am 1 to understand tins: that In 
Mr. Webb’s case tbe county court judge reversed 
the decision of the ]>etty session court fining 
Mr. Webb ? — No, 1 am not now speaking of Mr. 
Webb’s case. 

2364. I know thtit, but is not that the case ; 
you have given evidence to that effect, liave 
you not ; iiave you not given evidence that 
the county court judge reversed the petty 
sessions decision in Mr. Webb’s case ? — Yea. 

2365. Then you say in the otl»er case the 
magistrates acted on the decision of the county 
court judge, and dismissed the case? — They did 
not, because this was previous to Mr. Webb’s 
case. I made a second application before the 
magistrates at Ballyinriia petty sessions to issue 
distress warrants, but they refused to do so, and 
we then bad to make nn application to the Court 
of Queen’s Bcncli in Ireland for a inandaums 
that the orders might be executed, and the fines 
were then paid. 

Mr. Setm-Karr, 

2366. You have no doubt, have you, of these 
facts 5 you are speaking of your own knowledge, 
are you not, vtith regard to them? — t-'ertainlv. 

2367. The only thing you are uncertain about 
is the dated; cannot you tell us a little more 
certaiuly about the dates ? — No, I kept no record 
of them. 

2368. Then does it amount to this : that yon 
summoned several millownei's in the beg inn ing 
of 1890; the summonses were heard bemre the 
magistrates and dismissed, but on appeal to the 
quarter sessions those decisions were reversed, 
and the uiillownere were fined 1 s. and 1 1. costs 
each ? — That is right. 

2369. The fines were not paid, the magistrates 
refused to sign the warrants, and an application 
had to be made to the Court of Queen’s Bench 
for a mandumua to the magistrates, on which the 
fines were paid ; is that so ? — That is correct. 

2370. Will you mention the names of these 
0.80. 



Mr. Scton-Kctrr — con ri iiucd. 
raillowners? — There were ciglu ; they were tbe 
Braidewater Spinning Company, Messrs. Gault 
Brotlrers, Joseph B. "Black, Alexander Currell 
Kerr, Messrs. Ftazer and Haimhton, Francis 
Dinsmore, John Diiismore, and Messrs. Arthur 
and Company. I think those are all. 

2371. In any of these cases could exemptions 
have been procured by the defendants, liad they 
applied for them? — I suggested to them the pro- 
pnely of applying to the inspectors of Irish 
fisheries, witn tlie view of getliug e.xemption8. 

It was not my place to apply on their behalf, but 
I suggested the matter to them, and tiiat they 
should do it. 

2372. What did they say ?— They talked it 
off; they did not make any application until after 
they were summoned; then they made applica- 
tion and the inspectors came down. 

2373. Tlieu you mean to say, do you, that they 
did not take the trouble to apidy for exemption 
in any case ? — Not until I had Drought them into 
court. 

2374. And you were compelled, I suppose, in 
the ordinary couiue of your duty, to act as you 
did in issuing the summonses ? —Certainly. 

2375. With regard to the injury to fish by 
turbines, did Mr. Webb ask you to go and 
examine his turbine? — Me wrote me to say that 
he had erected a plank some way across his tail 
race, so that an opportunity could be obtained of 
seeing whether there were any fish killed or not, 
but 1 was satisfied upon that matter upon a pre- 
vious occasion, and I did not go at Mr. Webb's 
Buggcstiim. He was perfectly safe in making 
tlie offer, for it would be impossible to see fish 
while his mill was working. 

2376. lo other words, you could not have 
ascertained while his mill was working wliother 
his turbine actually killed fish or not ? — Yes ; mid 
I might have been there two days, and there 
might have been no fish passing thi'uugh during 
the time I was there. They may not have been 
running down. 

2377. What time of the year was it he asked 
you to go there ? — It was some time previous to 
the hearing of that case at Randalstown petty 
sessions. I think it would be in March, pos- 
sibly. 

2378. And that would he, would it not, rather 
earlier tlian the salmon fry would be runni^ 
down to the sea in any large quanddes? — It 
would. 

2379. Iq fact, would any fry be running down 
to the sea in March, in your district ? — Yes, 
some would, but it is a rare occurrence. 

2380. But supposing fish had been killed iu 
the turbiue at the time, it does not follow that 
you would have seen them, does it ? — It does 
not. 

2381. They would be carried away in the tail 
race, I suppose? — They would. 

2382. Therefore you think Mr- Webb was 
very safe in makiug that offer to you, do you? — 

I do. 

2383. Were any fresh instructions given you 
by the conservators after the agitation in county 
Antrim, or in couaequence of any statements made 
on the subject of that agitation in Parliament ? — 
None whatever. 

2384. No fresh instructions whatever were 
given to you, you say? — I never received any 

L 2 instructions 
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Mr. Setuv-Karr — contmued. 
instructions Mith reference to putting up gratings 
and fry guards. 

2385. Is it H fact tliat persons 'who might has'c 
been prosecuted at that time have since obtained 
exemptions from the fishen inspectors? — It is. 

23BC. \Vill you give their names, please ? — In 
fact all the millowiiere. All the millowners have 
got cither entire exemption or partial exemption. 

2387. All the niillowiiers where? — On the 
Main, the Kells, and the Braide river. Mr. 
Webb has obtained entire exemjition. 

Mr. Mawrtney. 

2388. But he has been prosecuted. Iwantthe 
names of tbo.se who have not been prosecuted, 
'who have exemptions? — There is a Mr. Gaston 
on the Clough river. 

2389. Has he got a turbine ? —No, he has no 
turbine; it is n water wheel, but he has got ex- 
emption. Mr. Caruth, who has two mills, has 
obtained exemption. 

Mr, Selon-KiiTY. 

2390. What is the natitrc of the exemption in 
these cases you have mentioned? — They aie 
exem))tions from gratinga 

2391. Where; at head race, or tail race, or 
both? — At head race, aud for three months at 
the tail race in the Urst case I mentioned. 

2392. About what date were these exemptions 
obtained ? — The latter end of last summer. As 
soon os they applied for them the inspectors gave 
them the exemptions. 

2393. Do you mean about August or Sep- 
tember? — Yes, or it may be October. There 
is another man near the top of the river, who has 
a bucketwheel and a turbine, who got exemption 
as to head race and tail race, but he was to put 
up a fry guard during the months of March, 
April, anu May. A Mr. Morton on the 
Kellswater was not summoned, and he has 
got entire exemption. The Moorficlds Dyeing 
and Tinishing Company, who were not sum- 
moned, have got exemption. A Mr. Macmaton, 
on the same river, who was not summoned, got. 
entire exemption. Mr. Ross has got exemption 
as to head race and tail race, but at the head race 
he is to erect gratings for three months in the 
year. Hannah Brothers have got exemption as 
to head race and tail race for all the months of the 
year, and a Mr. Thomson also. 

2394. Were these exemptions all obtained last 
summer, or were any of them obtained previously? 
— They were all obtained in 1891 ; the inspectors 
were down twice during that year. 

2395. (I'enerally speaking, in your district, 
have the niillowneva had any difficulty in obtain- 
ing these exemptions? — None. 

2396. Are they granted by the fishery inspec- 
lori^ in every case ? — They are very freely given. 

2S97. On what ground, as arule, do the fishery 
inspectors grant exemptions? — They hear the 
millowner, as far as I am concerned, alone. They 
hear his evidence, and I suppose upon that evi- 
dence they give the exemption. 

2398. Do they hear any evidence on the other 
side at all ; is there ever any opposition to these 
applications for exemptions? — There is none from 
me. 

2399. Do you ever oppose them? — No. 



Mr, Setou-Karr — continued. 

2400. Do you know of anybody else opposing 
them ? — I do not. 

2401. Then do you state confidently that the 
millowners have no difficulty whatever m obtain- 
ing these exemptions, wherever they can be 
reasonably granted ?— I know of one case where 
they inspected the man’s mill, and directed that 
he should keep up the gratings at his tail race 
for three months in thi- year. He did put tliem 
up, and made a luvther application to them, when 
they came again and inspected his mill race, and 
gave him entire exemption. 

Mr. Macartney. 

2402. What case was that ? — That was the case 
of Mr. Gault. 

Mr. Seton-Karr, 

2403. But until he received the entire exemp- 
tion be maintained the grating at the tail race, 
did lie ? — He did not. 

24*14. But did it interfere with the working of 
his mill ? — That is the one I described os having 
heeu carried away. 

2405. Speaking of the millowners in your dis- 
trict ; Mr. Webb told the Committee that he is, 
practically, breaking the law in not complying 
with the provisions os regards sratiugs ana fry 
guards. Are there any other millowners, to your 
knowledge, in your district in the same position '/ 
— No, none. They all complied, or otherwise 
got exemption. 

2406. Is it true that any proceedings have 
been taken against Mr. Webb because of his 
taking a prominent part in endeavouring to get 
the law nllered? — Not at all. 

2407. Can you give us your reasons for saying 
that, or any illustration of any kind ; can you 
give us any facts to show that Mr. Webb «aa not 
proceeded against because he had Liken a pro- 
minent part m trying to get the law altered? — 
There w.os no agitation commenced at the time 
Mr. Webb was prosecuted. 

2408. I s it, or is it not, the tact that Mr. Webb 
was the last man against whom proceedings were 
taken ? — It is ; and I did my verv utmost to get 
him to comply with the law, so that I might not 
have to bring him into court. 

2409. When was notice first served in Mr. 
Webb’s case? — I understand there was a notice 
served in 1885, but it was not served by me ; I 
do not know it of my own knowledge. 

2410. At all events there wiis an old notice 
served in Mr, Webb’s case, you believe? — I 
believe so- 

2411. And you say that notwithstanding that 
fact Mr. Webb was the last man against whom 
proceedings were taken? — He was, 

2412. And no agitation whatever, you say, bad 
been commenced at the date of the first prosecu- 
tion ? — None. 

2413. With regard to the number of anglers in 
your district, have they increased or decreased 
during the last four years? — '1‘hey have con- 
siderably decreased ; I should thiuk they have 
decreased about lialf witliin the last six years. 

2414. What do you attribute this to? — The 
anglers have told me themselves that it is not 
worth while paying for a license for ealmou rod 

fishing, 
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Mr. Seton-Knrr — continued. 
fifUiuji, because there is not enough salmon in the 
river to pay them, and that it is not worth while 
going to the expense. 

2415. That means, I tsuppose, that the funds at 
the dis]josal of the conservators for the protection 
of the fish are decreased ? — Y es, considerably de- 
creased, because if there were more licenses 
bought it would increase the funds at the dis- 
posal of tlje board of conservators ; we would 
be very glad if there were more anglers, or if 
there were more fish for them to catch. 

2416. What do you think would be the effect 
of the jnosperity of your district on Ireland'’ — 

It would he a sure sign that there were plenty of 
fisli there, and every mau who was an angler of 
a respectable class would protect the fish from 
poachers. 

2417. Would not the effect of more anglers be 
to bring more money into that part of the 
country? — Of course it would. Men coming 
from England and other place-! would reside in 
the district. 

2418- And it would increase, I suppose, the 
prosperity of the community, would it not? — It 
would. 

2419. Is it the fact that prosecutioos are, or 
are not, brought for poaching by water bailiffs ? 

— No, there are no prosecutions brought by 
water bailiffs. That duty devolves upon me. 

It is always performed by the district inspector 
of fisheries- 

2420. How many prosecutions h.ave you 
brought lately? — Fifteen within the last six or 
seven mouths. 

2421. It is not the province of the water 
bailiffs, 1 Irelieve, to prosecute, is it?— It is not. 
They report the cases to the district inspector. 
He hears their statements, and uses his own 
judgment in tlie matter as to whether a summons 
should be issued or not. 

2422. Was there anything particular in the 
nature of these prosecutions that you have to tall 
us, or were they ordinary prosecurions for 
poaching? — They were just the ordinary cases. 

2423. W'ere they cases of poaching salmon in 
the neighbourhood of mills? — One of the cases 
was ill connection with a mill, and another was 
for poisoning part of the river witli lime. 

2424. Have you read Mr. Mneartney’s Bill? 
— Yes, I did, but I did not give it much consider- 
ation. 

2425. I suppose you have a general idea of 
its effect, have you not? — I know that its pur- 
port is to repeal that portion of the Act which 
deals with gratings at head races and tail races, 
and also deals with the erection of the fry guard, 
but says that if the board of conservators wish 
to do so they may do so at their own expense, 
and it must not affect the working power of the 
millowncra’ inaoliinery. I think mat is about 
the purport of it. 

2426. What do you think tlie effect of the Bill 
would be, if passed, on the salmon iiidusti-y? — 
The effect of the Bill would be, I believe, that in 
the course of a very few years we would have no 
salmon in the upper portions of the rivers, where 
fish breed. These are breeding rivers, and if 

0.80. 



-Mr. continued, 

they are not taken care of there will soon be no 
fish at any place. 

2427. I lielieve the whole cost, under the Bill, 
of erectiug gratings and other protections to fry 
salmon is proposed to be thrown on the conser- 
vators, is it n<it? — So I understand. 

2428. And the conservators have no funds, 
have they? — It would not be practicable at all, 
because the millowners would have to be satisfied 
that their machinery would receive no injury. 
Then there is no alternative excejit that you 
must abide by their opinion, whatever that may 
be. If they say it is injurious, how is it to be 
remedied, unless the matter is left to someone 
who can properly decide it ? 

2429. Do you, as a fishery inspector and a 
practical man, tell the Committee that the Billie 
inoperative? — I think so. 

2430. On the ground that no one is appointed 
as the judge or tribunal to decide whether the 
guards are interfering with the working of the 
mill or not? — Just so. 

2431. la that your opinion? — That is my 
opinion. 

2432. And you have been a fishery inspector 
for how many years? —Nearly nine years. 

Mr. Macartney. 

2433. How long have you been injector of 
fisheries? — Eight yeai's on the 4th December 
last. 

2434. You have just told the Committee that 
exemptions were given very freely in the autumn 
of last year by the inspectors of fisheries? — Yes. 

2435. Have the exemptions applied to tur- 
bines? — No. 

2436. The inspectors of fisheries have no 
power to give exemptions with regard to the 
turbine wheels, have they? — The fishery in- 
spectors, as I understand, have no power to give 
exemptions from erecting lattices in front of a 
turbine to protect young fish getting into the 
turbine. 

2437. With regard to the Fisiiery Acts, as far 
as they apply to turbines the inspectors of 
fisheries have no power to gi'nnt exemption, have 
they ? — I understand not 

2438. Do you approve of the policy that has 
been carried out by the inspectors of fisheries in 
your conservancy district? — That is a matter of 
indifference to me. 

2439. But you come here as an inspector of 
fisheries employed by the Conservancy Board of 
Coleraine to give evidence as an expert ; do you 
approve of the policy of the inspectors of fisheries 
or not; please answer yes or no, and you can 
explain afterwards ? — It will require an e.vplana- 
tion. I do not approve of it. 

2440 Will you tell the Committee why? — 
Because they have given exemptions for places 
where I know of my own knowledge that fish 
have been killed ; wliereaa if a grating had been 
put up they could not have got into the tail race, 
and they would not have been killed. 

24*11. Then do you wish the Committee to 
understand that, in your opinion, the inspectora 
of fisheries have given exemptions v itbout mak- 
ing full inquiry into all the circumstances of the 
case ? — I know if the inspectors of Irish fisheries 
L 3 
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ilr. Maeartnet! — contioued. 
had the same knowledge of the district that I 
h;ive they would not h>ive given them. 

2h-i 2. Then, in your 0|iinioii, have they acted 
wrongly in giving those exemptions? — I am not 
at libei-Ly to express any opinion about the 
uiattcr. 

2443. But you have come here to express an 
opinion, and I must trouble you to give an 
opinion? —1 have given an opinion. 

2444. You say you do not approve of the 
policy ?- Just 80. Might 1 particulai'.se the 
case ? 

2445. Ko; I am putting it to you generally. 
Do you approve ot the policy that has been 
carried out by the inspectors of Bsheries in your 
conservancy district I ennnoT give a general 
answer to that. 

2446. "VYill vuu gi^c a particular one then ? — 
In case* they have done it where if they had 
known tlie whole circum^tunces ot the matter I 
believe they would not have done it. That is uiy 
opinion. 

2447. You mentioned 15 cases; were they 
injudicious, in your opinion, with regard to the 
whole 15? — No, r think noi. 

2448. In how many of the ca*es were tliey 
injudicious, do you think ? — You will understand 
this; there are only a few cases in which they 
give entire exemption. The fish come up the 
rivers to spawn from October onwards, and they 
have given exemption for nine months in the 
year, and the other three moutlis in the year tliey 
have directed that tlie gratings slnuld be put up 
in almost all tlie cases, but in Mr. Webb s case 
they have not. 

2449. Do you approve of their policy or not? 
—I say there are a few cases where if they had 
known all the circum.«taiices they would not have 
done it, I believe. 

2450. In how many esases out of the 15?— 
Three. 

2451. In the other ca>e» do you quiteapprove 
of their policy? — I cannot approve of it. 

2452. Then yon do not approve of it stall, do 
you ? — I cannot approve of it. 

2453. Do you know any’thing about turbines ? 
— I have no engineering skill in reference to a 
turbine. 

2454. Do you kuow anything at all about 
them? — I have seen them before they have been 
put up, and I have seen them in the course of 
erectiou; and that is all I can tell you about 
them. 

2455. But you do not know anything at all 
about turbines, do you, or how they are worked? 
—No. 

2456. Can you give us no evidence as an ex- 
pert? — No. 

2457. Do you know anything about the habits 
of salmon? — I do. 

2458. Do you remember giving evidence 
before the petty sessions at Rundulatown, and 
saj ing on your oath tliat you were not particu- 

laijy acquainted with the habits of ealmon? I 

was asked if I was an expert in the habits of 
salmon, and I said I was not. 

2459. Then you are not au expert, you say ? 

No. 

2160. This, then, would not be a correct report 
of wliat you nnid there, would it; you are re- 



Mr AJacartney — continued, 
ported in the " Belfast News " to have answered 
Air. Dodd and said you were not [larticularly 
acqiiamtcd with the habits and customs of saf- 
mun ; is that a true i eport or not ; you can correct 
it if you like? — Do you want to kuow the ques- 
tion put to me ? 

2461. I want to know if this Is a correct report 
of your view ? — 1 cannot say. 

2462. You cannot say whellier it is correct or 
not? — It is nut u correct report of my view. 

2463. Du you think it is a correct report of 
what you said then ? — I think it is not. 

2464. Then you are to a certain extent 
acquainted with salmon, are you? — 1 have had 
every opportunity of knowing all about salmon 
from my infancy, 1 may say, having lieen reared 
on the edge of a river which salmon frequented, 
and having angled and such like. 

2465. "VVheu was your attention first directed 
as an inspector of fisheries to tlie destruction 
of salmon fry and salmon by turbines ? — I 
received instructions from the board to see that 
the instructions in reference to the matter were 
carried out. 

2466. When ? — I think that was iu 1889. 

2467. Was that the first time your attention 
was ever drawn to turbines? — The matter had 
been talked over, 1 think, at the board previous 
to tliat ; but then I got definite inatructums. 

2468. Previous to receiving definite instruc- 
tions from ihe Conservancy Board at Coleraine, 
you, as an insjicctur of fisheries employed by 
tliein, liacl never had your attention directed, by 
your close observation of the rivers, to tlic de- 
striu Lion of salmon fry by turbines ; is that so ? — 
That is SC). 

2469. Never until 1889, but ill 1889 you got 
clirectioua from tlie Conservancy Board ”of 
Coleraine with regard to the clauses about tur- 
bines, and then your attention for the first time 
WHS directed to the destrintion of salmon fry by 
turbines; is that so? — No; I wa.s aware that 
turbines did destroy them previous to that. 

2470. "When? — .Many years previously. I 
was aw'are of it 20 years ago on the lljiper Bann. 

2471. Where was the turbine which was de- 
stroying 20 years ago the salmon fry in the 
Upper Bann? — Mr. Green’s. 

2472. Where is that ? — It is at a place called 
Corbett on the Upper Hann. 

2473. Twenty ycai-s ago, do you say ? — I am 
sure it is 20 yearn ago. 

2474. Are you perfectly certain? — I am very 
near certain it was 20 years ago. 

2475. We will take it that it was iu 1872; 

were you inspector of fislieries in 1872 't 

No. 

2476. What were you, a water bailiff?— No. 

2477. What were you? — I was working with 
my father at home. 

2478. In the neighbourhood of this turbine ? 
— Two-aiid-a-half miles from it. 

2479. And did you then observe the de- 
struction of salmon fry by this turbine ? — I got 
salmon fry killed in shoals below it. I always 
inferred, before I knew anything about law or 
anything else, that it was the turbine that killed 
them. 

2480. When you were employed by the 
Conservancy Board at Coleraine, did you call 

the 
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ilr. .Vft«?orDje_y- -continued, 
the otteution of the bofivd to your jirevious 
knowledge of the (le.-5tnicti7c tendency of tur- 
bines ? — 1 did not. 

2481. Vou did uot ? — Xo. 

2482. And I may take it that you were for 
five nr six years an inspector of fisheriea in the 
employment of the Consei vancy Boni-d, with ali 
this knowledge of the destructive tendency of 
turbines, and knowing that there were a great 
number if turbines in your district, without 
drawing the attention of the Board or ita officials 
to the destruction that was going on? — I never 
suggested proceediacs of any kind to them. 

2483. Did you ever suggest there was nny 
destruction going on 'f — I never did. 

2484. And it was not until 188;', when you 
received instructions to pul these clauses in force, 
that you reported upon the destruction ; or did 
you then report on the destruction ? — No, I 
did not. 

2485. There are some water bailiffs I suppose 
under your control, are there not? — There are. 

2466. Have any of them culled your attention 
to the (Icsti-uction of salmon fry by turbines? — 
Yes. 

2487. Who? — A man called William Irwin. 

2488. How many water bailiffs are there 
under your control? — Eleven. 

2489. Have any of the others called your 
attention to it? — No. 

2490. Is that the only one of the 11 ? — Yes. 

2491. Of course these water bailiffs have more 
opportunity of watching the river closer than 
you have, have they not? — I do not think they 
nave; I give all my time to itiliey do not. 

2492. Are you of the opiiti-’U that you are 
much more acquainted with the rivers in your 
neighbourhood than any one of the water- 
baihirs? — Yes. 

24.93. Are you often there ? — Yes. I visit 
all the rivers more frequently than the watei*- 
bailiffs. 

2494. When was the first occasion that you 
discovered fry below Mr. Webb’s mill?— That 
was in the month of May 1890, I think. 

2495. WiiB that the first occasion you hud 
ever seen fry killed there ? — It was the first 
occasion I ever looked for them. 

2496. Had you ever heard of their being 
killed before then ? — No, 1 have not 

2497. But you looked for them iu May 1890 ; 
where did you find them ? — In the tail race 
leading from the turbine. 

2498. Do you remember the dates? — I do not. 

2499. It was the end of May, was it? — It 
was some time about the latter end of May. 

2500. Was that the only occasion? — On two 
occasions I was there. 

2501. Were they both at the end of May? - 
Yes, within a few days. 

2502. Was it above the bridge? — Yes, between 
the bridge and Mr. Webb’s works. 

2503. There are two tail races there, are there 
not? — Yes, but the two tml races converge into 
one. 

2504. But you sav it was above the bridge ? — 
Yea. 

2605. Which of the tail races was it you found 
them in ?— The one next the river. 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

2506. Whereabuut.-i did ymi find them in that 
mil race ? — I could ntd really say; it might be 
10 or 12 perches from where the turbine was 
situated, it might not be so much. 

2507. You said five or six porches when you 
were last giving evidence, but now you say 10 
or 12 perches, do you’'' — I have been thinking 
over the matter since, and I think it might he 10 
or 12 perches. 

2508. How did you get them out? — I went in 
at the old walls where the place was burnt, 
which Mr. Webb spoke about, and remained at 
the arch until ihe water was turned off. 

2509. You went in where the old mill was 
burned j and did you wade up? — No, I went in 
and waited until the water was turned off, 
and when the mill workers passed me I came 
out and went up to the bridge which leads to 
where some of the workers live ; then I gut down 
on the soft bank and I saw a great numl>er 
the fish coming down all squeezed and bruised. 

2510. Could you see the fisli through the 
water distinctly ? — Yes ; then I got down at the 
side and brought away seven with me, and three 
or four days after that I called again and brought 
away four or five more. 

2511. Was that below the arches or were you 
on the other side of the arches ; were you inside 
the gats there, because that turbine is locked off', 
is it uot ? — Do you mean the turbine on the right- 
hand side. 

2512. No. You say yon found these in the 
mill race of the factory turbine? — Certainly. 

2513. Not in the beetling? — No. 

2514. Now was it above or below the arches 
that you wei'e? — Below it. 

25 15. How did you get them out of the water ? 
— There was no water in the race. 

2516. No water at all? — There were little 
hollows filled with water. 

2517. Did you lift them out with your hands’ 
— Yes, when they were lying dead. 

2518. Do you say that you could not have 
seen fry down that tail race when the mill 
was working ? — I do. 

2519. Do you undertake to tell the Committee 

that that is a deep tail race? — I undertake to 
tell the Committee that I believe when it is 
worked 

2520. I do not want your belief. Do you tell 
the Committee that that is a deep tail race or 
not? — There might be about two or three feet 
of water or more ; I never measured it. 

2621. Do you know what the depth of it is? 
— No, I do not. 

2522. Do you say it is not a clear tall nice? 
—It is not. 

2523. Do you wish the Committee to under- 
stand that you on the occasion that you were 
inidted by Mr. Webb or at any other time, 
would not have been able to sec salmon fry 
coming down owing either to the depth or the 
thickness of the water? — No, I could not. 

2524. Do you say that you cannot see every 
pebble on the bottom of that race? — You can- 
not. 

2525. You cannot? — No, vou cannot. 

2526. Are you sure abiut that? — Quite 
certain ; the only place in it that is any way 

L 4 clear 
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Mr. .yfacartney — continued, 
clear is the portion immediately above the 
bridge. 

2d27. Do yon say it is not clear jnat below 
the turbines? — It is not. 

2528. What did you do when you got this fry 
at the end of May ? — I took them home- 

2529. Did you sho»v them to anybody? — I 

did. 

2530. Who to? — I showed them to the family 
at home. 

2531. Did you show them to anybody else 
except your family ? — No, I wrote to one of the 
Board of Conservators stating that I had got 
them. 

2532. Did you show them to any of the water 
bailiffs there? — I did not. 

2533. Did you say anything about having 
caught them to the water bailiffs in the 
district?— No; none of tire water bailiffs knew 
1 wus there. 

2534. Did you take them into Mr. Webb? — 
I did not. 

2535. Did you say anything to Mr. Webb 
about having caught them there? — Yea I told 
him some lime afterwards. 

2536. But you did nut take them in at the 
time? — 1 did not. 

2537. Nor did you show them to anybody in 
RandaUtnwn ? — I did not. 

2538. You took them home and showed them 
to your family ? — Yes. 

2539. That was the end of May 1890 1 under- 
stand ? — Yes. 

2540. How soon after did you communicate the 
fact of having found tliese dead fry there to the 
Conservancy Board?— 1 did not report to the 
board ; I wrote to a Mr. Craig, who is a member 
of the board. He said it would be well to look 
and see. 

2541. But do you make the reports to any 
member you chose or to the board as a whole ? — 
To the board as a whole. 

2542. Through the secretary ?— No, just to 
the board ; the chairman generally, whoever he 
may chnnee to be. 

2543. Then you did not make any communi- 
cation on this occasion you say ?— No, because 
the next meeting of the board was not held till the 
following October. 

2544. Whom did you write to? — Mr. Craig. 

2545. Whore does hie live?— At Coleraine? 

2546. What was the dale of your letter? 

I think it was on the following day or a day or 
two after that. 

2.547. You said you found sonie salmou fry 
killed in another place?— Yes, at Harperstown 
Mill, which I think belongs to Fraser and 
Haughton. 

2548. Did you call the attention of the owner 
there to the fact ? — No. 

2549. Were they only salmon fry? — Yes, 
salmon fry. 

2550. ere there no loi'ge fish ? — No. 

2551. Did you call anybody else’a attention to 
it. Wliat did you do with ihe fish you got there ? 
— I brouglit two of them home with me. 

2552. Did you show them to anybody except 
your own family ?~No ; in fact I ate them. 



Mr. Macarineij — continued. 

2553. Did you mr-ncion the matter to the owner 
of the mill? — I did not ; I mentioned it to hia 
foreman, a mun called Irwin. 

2554. On that occasion? — Yes, he w.as there 
cleaning the weeds out of the grating at the 
time. 

25.55. Now you say there were large salmon 
killed at Mr. Black’s tail race ? — Yes. 

2556. When was that? — I have got them 
there repeatedly ; I cannot remember the exact 
day, but I think it would be early in November. 

2557. Did you mention timt to Mr. Black ? 

1 did not. I did not see Mr. Black at all. 

2558. Did you mention it to anybody there in 
authority ? — Not to any one. 

2559. Did you mention it to nobodv at his 
mill? — No. 

2560. What did you do with those salmon ? 

I brought one of them Lome ; the othei-two that I 
got were decomposed. 

2561. Did you ever get any before last year 
at Mr. Blacks? — No, but some of the police did, 
and reported the matter to me. 

2582. When? — About two years a^o. When 
Sergeant Gray was there, he got them repeat- 
edly. 

2563. Did you report tliat to your Board?— 
No, I did not. The water keeper has got two 
more this season at Mr. Black’s mill. 



2564. I want to ask you a question about the 

American weed. Do you wi.4 the Committee 
to understand that in your view it is not injurious 
to salmon ? — I have had every opportunity of 
knowing whether it would or would not be, and 
I am as mu«h along the river as any other 
man I am sure. I have never seen any fish 
entangled in it, and never heard at all of it being 
poisonous. ® 

2565. Therefore, do you believe it does not do 
any harm at all ? — I am certain it does not. 

2586. And if the Inspectors of Fisheries in 
Ireland said so, you think they would be wroii^, 
do you?— If they said it poisoned them, I thitik 
they would be wrong. 

2567. Did you over hear of a gentleman 
called Mr. Frank Buckland?— I have not; not 
to my knowledge. 

2568. He was a very eminent scientific gentle- 
man and a great naturalist, and he was strongly 
of opinion that American weed was one of the 
most injurious things to salmon iu any river, but 

you do not agree with him, do you ? I have 

never seen any injury done. 

2569. Do you think he is wrong ? — I should 
like to be convinced by practical experience. 

2570. Would not his reputation convince you? 
— I do not know anything about him. 

2571. ^yith regard to the Six Mile Water, you 

say there is no salmon in it now ? None. 

2572. You attribute that to the destruction by 
turbines and the poisonous matter from the 
paper mtUs there, do you? — Yes, principally 
from the poisonous matter. 

2573. Whiuh did most harm there, the turbine 
or the paper mill ?— The paper mill I believe. 

^ 2574. Do you say the turbine did any appre- 
ciable harm there ?— I have never eeeu any done, 
but I have heard of it. 



2575. Supposing 
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2«>75. Supposing the turbine had not been 
ther*' Jit Jill, do you tliink there would have 
been s:\linoii there with the paper mill going on? 
— 1 thiuk not. 

2570. Then so far as the SU*Mile Water goe*, 
we may lake the turbines out of your evidence 
as having done any injury? — So far a.s I know. 

2577. I mean to say that there are people 
there [lulting poisonous matter into the water, 
and apart from tne turbines you think tliat that 
would have been siifScient to kill all the fish, do 
you nut? — I believe it nould. 

2.578. Vt>u told the Committee that lattices 
•were kept up in 1890 and 1891 I — Yea. 

2579. Do you wish the Committee to believe 
that in y«>ur opinion those lattices were up all 
the t me f — I no. 

2580 . Have you heard the evidence uf the 
millowneve here, who said that they never kept 
up the lattices at alt except when the inspectors 
or w.T.ter bailiifs were coming to their mills? — 
Yes, I did. 

2581. .And do you wish the Committee to 
believe that that evidence ia not true? — I do not 
know. 

2682. Are you prepared to ray that those 
lattices were kept up continually ? — 1 am 
prepared to say they were always there when 1 
waa there. 

2583. How often were you there? — I was at 
some of them seventeen times in three months. 

2581. But that would uot account for the 
whole of the time, would it ? — It would not, 

2585. And i suppose you are fairly well 
known, are you not? — Yea, I am. 

2586. 1 suppose your face is familiar to the 
mill-workers as well as the mill owners? — I 
believe it is favourably known. 

2587. And it is rjuite possible to tell when 
you are coming, is it not? — No, I have been 
there at night when no person could have seen 
me ; and I nave come by such a route that they 
could not have known I wa.6 coming until I waa 
on the place. 

2588. Do you mean to say you could have 
ot to the turbines without your being known to 
c on the premises? — Yes, I am certain of it; I 

was there at night when no person knew I waa 
there, and left without any peraon knowing I 
had been there. 

2589. Were tbe mills working then ? — They 
were. 

2590. What mill was this you were at which 
was working nt night ? — Fraser and Houghton’s 
of Harperstown. That was working at night 
when I was there, and 1 believe there is only one 
man remains there at night, and 1 am confident 
he did not see me. 

2591. Is there a turbine tlicre? — Yes. 

2592. And yon found a fry-guard in front of 
it when you were there, did you? — Yes. 

2593. What was the date of your visit? — I did 
not mind. 

2594. 1 must ask you to say because there ia 
a conflict about it? — Either in the month of 
iMarcIi or April. 

2595. What year? — 1890 and in 1891- 

2596. Both in 1890 and 1891 you visited 
Fraser and Haughton’emill at night and inspected 
the turbine and found a fry-guard in front of it, 
did you ?— Yes. 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

2597. And the mill was running, was it? — 
Yes. 

2598. Is there any other mill you have visited ? 
— Yes. 

2599. And saw the fry-guard up? — Yes. 

2600. In front of thegvHtmg? — Certainly;! 
lifted it lU) and put it down again. 

2601. Do you know of any other mill ? — Yes, 
Fcnaghy, Mr. Maclean’s mill. I was there 
three nights dunng the months of March, .April, 
and May 1891, and found the fry guard up all 
the time. I was at Mr. Field’s twice at night, and 
found a fry-guard up. 

2602. £)o you say that Mr. Gault kept it up? 
— I do not know whetlier he did. 

2603. Do you say ilr. Arthur kept it up? — It 
was always there when I was there. 

2604. Ilut not at any other time, do you say 
so? — No. 

2605. You are not prepared to dispute the 
evidence which was given, ;n-e you, that the mill- 
owners only kept them up when you or your 
water bailins, or some one on behalf of the Con- 
servancy Boanl, were about to appear on the 
scene? — I am not prepared to dispute that. 

2606. Do you wish the Committee to under- 
stand, R}»irt altogether from a fry-guard being 
blocked up like that oue with debris, that it 
•would have no effect on the water, ami that it 
•would not check the current made of proper 
material? — If a fry-guard was put with it, it 
would not. 

2607. I am talking ol a fry-guard like that 
one in the room ? — ^it is not necessary that oue 
like that should be up. 

2608. What sort of a one U the proper one? — 
A larger wire than that would have done, but if 
a pertorated plate such os that at Mr. Geoghan’s 
was put up and put up immediately behind the 
grating w’hich they have for their own protection, 

I am (juite confident it would do no harm. I 
would risk a positive hundred pounds to test the 
matter. 

2609. Then do you disagree with tbe evidence 
that has been given on that point? — I do ; if the 
matter was fairly tried it would injure no mill 
and it would protect the fish. 

2610. Now I want to ask you a question 
about Mr. Geoghan’s mill. You say he lias a 
grating at the tail race, do you? — Yes. 

2611. [s it there now? — I do not know j it was 
there in the months of September, October, 
November and December. 

2612. Did you hear Iiia evidence with regard 
to that grating? — I did. 

2613. Did you heai- him say that they were 
finding out every day ivliat au iucoveuieuce it 
was and what an injury it was to the runniug 
power of their mill? — Yes, I heard him say so. 

2614. I do not want to go into the matter 
fully, but with regard to the evideuce wlucb you 
have given os to the prosecutions, you were 
called ns a witness I thiuk before the county 
court judge on the appeal, were you not? — Yes, 
1 was the only witness. 

2615. And he reversed the decision of the 
magistrates on tbe merits of the case ; ia not that 
80 do not knoiT. I think he stated that he 
had DO en^ueering evidence before him and it 
would have to be proved before him that the 
machine was so constructed that it was injurious 

M in 
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In its nature. I was not prepared to give that 
evidence. 

261C You had called no engineering witness, 
had you ?— Nc- 

2617. You are not prepared to say he did not 
dismiss ihe matter on ite merits, are you? — I am 
not. 1 believe if he had had engineering evid- 
ence hefure him be would have contirnied the 
decision of the court below ; 1 am prepared to 
state that. 

2618. You are prepared to state what? — That 
il he had had engineering evidence to satisfy him 
of the injurious nature of the turbine be would 
have convicted. 

2619. But your evidence did not satisfy him, 
did it?— No. 

2620. There is a slight diserepanev about the 
dates of serving the notices on Mr. ^^ebb, which 
is not very material. Before you served any 
summons on Mr. Webb, did you ever draw his 
atteiition to the fact that he could get an exem|>- 
tion ? — I told him there was no way out of it 
unless he had an esemptiun. 

26*21. Was that before yon summoned him at 
all ?— Certainly, and I even told his clerk that he 
ehould apply for an t-xemptiou- 

2622. We had evidence from you that until 
the year 1880 there was no action taken by your 
conservancy board with regard to turbines? — 
2<o, no action was taken. 

2623. That is as far H8 your knowledge goes ? 
—That is as far as my knowledge goes. 

2624. And the Turbine Act was passed, was it 
not, in 1863 ? — I do not know. 

2625. I have it in my hand and I call your 
attention to the fact that it was passed in 1863 ? 
—That is right. 

2626. When did you first come into the ser- 
vice of this conservancy board at Coleraine? — 
Eight years ago last December. 

2627. As far os you are aware, with the ex- 
ception of the single notice that has been served 
on Mr. Webb in 1888, which was followed by 
no proceedings, your board took no action at all, 
did it?- — I do not know ; I can only speak for my 
own district. I received no instructions to take 
any proceedings previous to 1889. 

2628. And then you received instructions, did 
you ? — Yes. 

2629. You had made no report, had you, with 
regard to the destruction of salmon fry by the 
turbine to your board?— I have talked to difiFer- 
ent members of the board, but I have made no 
report on the matter. 

2630. Who had you mentioned it to?— I had 
mentioued it to a Mr. Craig, 

2631. When? — A number of years previous; 
about a year after 1 was appointed; 1 also men- 
tioned it to a Mr. Mooi'e and another gentleman 
also. 

2632. You have given in evidence before the 
Committee an expression of astonishment that 
the millowners had not applied for exemptions s 
had the conservancy board ever taken any steps 
against millowners whica would have necessitated 
exemptions being applied for during the whole of 
the years which had elapsed between 1863 and 
1889 or 1890? — No. 



Mr. Macartney — cnntiiiuid. 

2633. Had they interfered with the working 
of the mills? — No, they had not. 

2634. In any way whatever? — No, in no way 
whatever, but I bad called iipou them repeatedly 
before that, and told them it w-as necessary that 
they should comply with the section of the Act. 

2635. Vi hen ? — The last five or six years. 

2636. What section? — The section that deals 
with gratings at head races and tail races. I 
have even read it to them, and a number of them 
stated they would comply with it, but they 
never did it. 

2637. But the conservancy board never took 
action, did they? — No, they did not. I never 
received instructions to proceed against any one 
until 1889. 

Mr. Cox. 

2638. Arc any of these mill races without 
bye-washes? Does the law compel the owner of 
a mill to put up a bye-wash? — Not that I am 
aware of. 

2639. Then are there a good many of these 
mill races without bye-wasbe«?— There are some 
of them; I can give you ihe names. 

2640. 1 do not want the names: you stated in 
your evidence, in corroboration of Mr. McDer- 
mott, that the fry never turn back in going down 
to the sea ? — I have never seen them, and it is 
generally understood that they do not. 

2641. In fact you say they are like sheep, and 
will pass all resistance'?-They will, if they can 
get water. 

2642. Do you corroborate Mr.M'Dermott that 
they nevvr turn back ? — I do. 

2643. Supposing one of these mill races is a 
long race, and the fish come down there, what is 
going to happen to them if there Is no bye-wa-sh ? 
— A bye- wash should be constructed. 

2644. But the law does not compel it, does it ? 
— I do not know that. 

2645. I thought you said it does not? — Ido 
not know that. 

2646. Then if there is no bye-wash, the fry 
would stop there their natural lives ; they are so 
pig-beiided in their instincts that they would not 

0 back, would they ? — That is my opinion ; 1 

ave seen tliem above the screen. 

2647. And stop ihere? — Then when the mill 
IS stojpped they get out through the bye-wash 
into the river, where there is a bye-wash, and 
there is at most of these placci*. 

Mr. Toialinaon. 

2648. You heard Mr. M'Dermott's evidence 
about the condition of tlie weirs in several of the 
rivers, did you ?— -1 did, 

2649. Is it part of your duty to observe the 
state of the weirs?— Yes; in going about I ob- 
serve that, because there are places where we 
have a good deal of watching to <io. 

2650. Do you find the salmon crowding about 
the weirs when they are going up?— Yes, pai*- 
ticularly on the Main River. 

they ’—Because the water is 
all lifted at the head race and taken down to the 
mills. There is not enough water to carry them 
over the weirs, and then they crowd in the water 
at the bottom of the weir. 

2652. Do you think if there were means of 
tiieir 
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Mr. Tomlinson — continued. Mr. T’omiwjAOrt— continued, 

tlieir getting over the weirs they would prefer opening, and we will suppose the stream going 
going up the Main River 7 — Certainly; you will down, and the bars put in horizontally; the 
see them trying to get over it and tailing back leaves would run clown the bars, and there would 
again. be an opening at the point of three inches. 

26o3. Do you £nd a great many more salmon 2670. But it would not be large enough for 
trying to get up a weir than you find trying to the fish to go up, would it ? — No, but they would 
get up a tail race? — Yes. come down, and mss through it. 

2654. Are there any salmon ladders in the 2671. Do you know of any instance where % 
upper waiers of the Maitt ? — No, there are not. giiard of that kind has been put up?— Yes ; ilr. 

26J5. Have you ever seen a salmon ladder?— Oeoghuo’s of Lisaafillan is of that nature. 

No. 2672. Is that on the Main? — Yes, it is on the 

2656. Do you not know what a salmon ladder Main. I have been very often .at the place, and 

is? — I do not ; 1 have sceu a fish-pass. never seen anything wrong. There is a great 

2657. Are there any fish-passes in the Main? — fall from Mr. Geoghan’s works to the point where 

None. the water returns to the River Main. In fact, 

2658. Would a fish-pass be an advantage in before it would be running over the top of his 

your judgment? — A great advantage. The fish grating, it would have docked the whole of the 
would then all go up to (he spawning beds. land round about. I pass up that road three or 

2659. Do you ihiuk it would be worth while four times a week, and 1 have never seen the 



for the conservators to spend a little money in 
utting up fish-passes?— Yes, I believe it would. 

am sure it would, if they had the money to 
spare- 

2660. But have they never attempted to do 
MPything of the kind ?— No, I presume for the 
want of funds ; and then there would be another 
dlQlculty in the way L suppose, and that is 
getting liberty from the millowuer. 

2661. Do you think that the millowners have 
the right to prevent fish-pas:tes being put up at 
the weirs? — If they could show that we in any 
way interfered with their supply of water and 
the working of their machinery, it would be an 
objectiuu. 

Mr. Seton-Kavr. 

2662. Do you mean under this new Bill or 
under the existing law ? — Either under the 
existing law or this Bill. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

2663. Do you know of any instance where the 
weirs have been raised in height? — Yes, 1 do; 
a numfier. 

2664. Do you take exception to the milluwnera 
doing that? — Certainly. 

2665. Have you made any objection with 
regard to that? — None. In some cases, where 
they have put boards on the top of the weir to 
Taiec more water to send down the head-race, we 
have objected. 

2666. Have you no power legally to object to 
that being done ? — No, none. There is a power, 
but there is no penalty attached to it, so that they 
■can set you at nought. 

2667. Supposing a w“ir was raised in height, 
and your conservators directed fish-paasee to be 
put m, could the millowners stop that being done, 
in your judgmeut? — If they could show that 
their water power was interfered with in any 
way, the Board of Conservators could not 
enforce it- 

2668. I want to ask you a question with re- 
ference to the kind of tail-ra(}e mating you de- 
scribed. As I underttand, the bars or spikes or 
whatever they are, would project outwards down 
the stream ? — Yes. 

2669. Would that prevent the fish trying to 
go up, do you think? — Yes, it would. There 
should be a bpaea of three inches left at the 
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lace stopped in tlie way tliat has been stated 
ere. 

2673. Then I rather gather from the evidence 
you have given that in your judgment one of the 
most fertile causes of the diminution of salmon is 
the poisonous matter in the river from the works 
of various kinds ? — Tliat is a thing we can see and 
know the extent of, but the exicnt of the de- 
struction occasioued by turbines is a thing we 
cannot know with any amount of certainty. We 
know the number of fish has decreased in my 
district within the last six years. 

2674. Have the paper works been established 
during that time? — I am not speaking of the Six- 
Mile Water. I am speaking of those rivers where 
the poisonous lUHlter is not so extensive. 

2675. Which rivers are they? — The Rivers 
Main, Kells, Braide, and the River Clough 
which arc all tributaries of tlie River Main. 

2676. Is there any flax grown on the banks of 
those rivers? — Not nearly so much upwards as 
there was. In the Braide districtand the Clough 
district last year there was not half the quantity 
of flax sewn, and 1 did not see a fish poisoned 
with flux water all last season. 

2677. Do you know the symptoms of poisoning 
by flax water? — Yes. 

2678. Can you tell whether a dead fish has 
been poisonedby flax wa er? — Certainly, lu the 
time of year that flax water is in the river there 
are no la^e salmon and no fry of salmon in the 
rivers. The salmon begin to come up in Sep- 
tember and October, and they return in 
December and January, and we hardly get any 
of them in the upper rivers later than Jauuarv. 
The fry are passing back to the sea in March, 
Api-il, and May, and some of them remain as late 
as the 20th June, and we have no flax water in. 
any of the rivers in June. It is a good way ou 
to July before we have any, so that the fish are 
all away then, and no destruction can be attri- 
buted to flax water. 

2679. Have you ever noticed fish depositing 
spawn below the weir because they canaot get 
over it? — Yes; aud tearing oae another’s beds 
up. 

2680. Aud that would result in their losing 
their spawn, would it not 5* — Yes, because others 
have hooked them up and they are carried away, 
and only the last lot of spawn is left. If tlie fish 

M 2 
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that hook the other beds up could get up to 
higher waters they would have beds of their 
own. 

2681. Then they disturb the beds where the 
6sh have already deposited their spawn by trying 
to get over the weir themselves, do they ? — J ust 
so I they cannot get over. 

2682. Do you mean that if a fish had deposited 
spawn below the weir because it could not get 
over, another fish coming there and trying to get 
over the weir would disturb the spawn laid by 
the previous fish? — 1 do not mean tliat. I mean 
this; a fish has spawned and covered up its 
spawn in the bed with gravel, and another fish 
that wants to spawn comes nlimg wonting to get 
up over ti»e weir, but cannot do so for want of 
water; that fish will turn back and turn up the 
spawn of the previous fish that has already 
spawned, and hence it is lost. 

2683. Does that happen in the upper reaches 
of the river under ot dinary circumstances? — No, 
because in the upper reaches of the river there 
are no weirs. 

2684. How does one fish in ordinary circum* 
stances, wlien there arc no obstructions from 
weirs, choose ite own spawning bed ? — They are 
peculiar in that way. If the gravel is too fine 
they will not choose it: if it is too coarse they 
will not choose it. There must be a certain run 
or current on the water, so that when they raise 
the gravel the water will carry it back on each 
side. They turn it away with their tails, and 
make a little opening, as it were, in which the 
female deposits the uva, and the male follows and 
covers it. 

2685. Then under all the circumstances, in 
the bead waler.s of the river when one fish has 
spawned, another fish would not be likely to dis- 
turb it ? — Not if it can get a place for itself. 

Mr. O'Neill. 

2686. You said, when last we sat, that there 
weie proper gratings erected at three mills at 
Lisaafillan, at Joseph Black’s, and at Fenaghy? 
— Yes, that is right. 

2687. Then yon have said to-day that you 
found several dead salmon in Mr. Black’s tail 
race ? — Yes. 

2688. Then that cannot be a proper grating, I 
suppose, or the fish would not be in the tail race ? 
— It is a very proper grating. 

26K9. Then Ww did the fish get in? — By the 
head race, and passed over the bucket wheel. 

2690. Is there not a grating at the head race 
too? — No, only at the tail race. I may state 
also that he got an exemption as to the head race, 
but he was to take off the grating at the tail race 
in December and January of each year; but he 
did not do that, for if he had done that the fish 
would not have been caught in the grating at 
the tail race ; they could have passed on. They 
were killed, of course, but I should not have got 
them at the grating if it had been off. 

2691. Mr. Black has not a turbine, has he? — 
No, he has not. 

2692. Does he work his mill by a wheel at 
all ? — Yes, by an ordinary bucket wheel, or two, 
rather. 



2693. That is the motive power ot the imll, la 
it ? — That is the motive power. 

2694. Rut he has no turbine, has he ? — He lias 
no turbine. 

2695. You said also that in May 1890 you 
picked up seven dead fry in Mr. Webb’s tail 
race, did you not? — Yes. 

2696. You infer of course from that that there 
are a great many destroyed that you kntnv 
nothing about when you are not there, do you? 
—Yes, I do, 

2697. Do dead fish sink or float? — They will 
float if there is a current in the water at all ; 
they will becairied along. 

2698. I siip|)ose there are a great ra-any mil- 
lion fry [mss Kandalstuwu down the Main? — I 
am sure there are. 

2699. Aud if there were a large destruction 
of fry you would probably see them floating 
about ill the river, would you not ? — I have got 
them ill fne river immediately below Baudals- 
town Bridge. 

2700. Have you ? — Yes, a great number of 
them. 

2701. Were they floating on the top? — No» 
they were lying against st<‘ne3. 

2702. When was that’- Last year. 

2703. In the river? — In the river. 

2704. Below Mr. Webb’s race? — Yes. 

270.5. Did you ever find uny before that? — 
No, I never looked for them before that. 

2706. I have lived all my life on that part of 
the river, and never saw one floating yet? — I 
have. No doubt if you will take the trouble to. 
look in the month of May now coining, when 
the water is low, you will gel them lying against 
stones on the up-slream side of the stones. 

27U7i Then are you absolutely certain in your 
own mind that a great many fish might be found 
in the Main that might have been killed by Mr. 
Webb’s turbine ? — I did not state tliat. 

2708. I understood you to say that? — I have 
got them killed in the river, but I do not know 
whose turbine they were killed by. I presume 
they were killed by turbines, for I know of 
nothing else to kill them. 

Mr. Piiiherton. 

2709. You say you have been an inspector of 
fislieric'S for about eight or nine years ? — Yes, 

2710. What were you before that? — I was a 
constable in the constabulary. 

2711. How long were you a constable ? — Nine 
years. 

2712. That is a matter of better than 17 years 
since you joined the force, is it not ?— About that. 

2713. You say you were acquainted with the 
turbine wheel 20 years ago ? — 1 do. 

2714. What were you doing then ? — 15 orking 
with my fafher at home. 

v715. How did it happen you were taking an 
interest in the matter of turbine wheels then ? — 
1 was not taking an interest in them at all ; it 
was talked about. 

2716. By whom? — By the neighbours. 

2717. Aud with a sort of prophetic instinct 
you tuniecl your attention to turbines at that 
early date, did you ?— No, I did not. I am tell- 
ing you the circumstances. 

2718. You 
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Mr. I-*inkertoii — continued. 

2718. You also in your evi<lencc stale that 
one <>' ilie 11 water bailiffs utiiler your control 
BUitcil lie liu'-l seen a fisU killed hy a turbine ? — 
Yes. 

2719. You have stated you have found 6sb 
killed at llarperstown, have you not? — Yes. 

2720. Dili you report limt to any meoiber of 
the firm there? — No, only to the man who was 
present. 

2721. Did you make a statement to anybody 
who was present? — 1 told the man Irwin. 

2722. What was the date of this? — I do not 
mind ; it is about two yeara ago in May or Juan 
next. 

2723. You wrote a description to Mr. Craig, 
of Coleraine, about wluit occurred at Mr. Fielu’s 
mill, you soy ? — I wrote and said that I harl got 
fry in the tail race, and that! had no doubt they 
were killed hy the turbine. 

2724. la Mr. Craig a conaerrator? — He is. 

2725. Where does he live?— Cutte House, 
Coleraine. 

2726. What profession does he follow ? — I do 
not know that he has any calling; I am not aware 
of any. 

2727. I am not aware of any man of that name 
there?— He is a well-known man at Coleraine, 
and he is a very popular man there. 

2728. You mentioned the fact of a number of 
dead fry floating upon the top of the stream 
during the montli of May ; have you heard of any 
of the water-keepers poisouiiig the river for the 
purpose of destroying the pike?— No. 

2729. Have you never seen it done? — No. 

2730. Are you not aware of its ever having 
occurred?— No, I am not; I never knew the 
river to be poisoned by any water-keeper. 

2731. Do you think the pike have increased in 
quantity or not? — The pike have decreased in 
quantity. 

2732. In your opiuiou the Canadian weed has 
no injurious effect on the fish, has it? — That is 
my opinion. 

2733. You are not satisfied, are you, with 
regard to the action of the inspectors of fisheries? 
—1 have no feeling in the matter. 

2734. You stated that you were surprised 
that the millowuers did not apply for exemptions ? 
— 1 do not know that 1 stated that 1 was sur- 
prised about the Diatter. I think I stated that if 
they had applied when I asked them to do so in 
many cases they wonld not have been summoned. 
Tliey appeared to set the matter at nought. 

2735. Suppose that every millowner on these 
streams, the Bann, the Jiellswater, and the 
Main and its tributaries, had applied for exeuip* 
tioQB, and obtmned those exemptions, what would 
the effect have been ; how could it have 
diftcred in any degree Irom the effect of this pro- 
posed Bill if it becomes law ? — it would be 
necessary, I think, tliey they should understand 
the nature of the fisii, and that when they came 
up the river to spawn they would require tlie 
gratings up. 'L'he inspectors have given exemp- 
tion to almost all the raillowners for all the 
season but when fish are going up lo spawn, and 
in those months tliey require them to put up the 
gratings to prevent them getting in aoout their 
mills. 

2736. Do you say the effect of the passage of 
ii.bU. 



Mr. PinAerlon— continued, 
this Bill would be to destroy the salmon fisheries 
and these breeding grounds? - Certainly. 

2737. Are you aware tiiat this Bill is not 
framed for the purpose of preventing proper safe- 
guards being erected ?— I think it permits safe- 
guards to be erected at the exjiense of the 
board. 

2738. And are you of opinion tliat, if safe- 
guards are erected at the expense of the board, 
the effect will be to destroy the fisheries ? — My 
opinion is th^it if they are to he erected at the 
e.\pense of the board they will never be erected, 
because they have no funds to do the work 

2739. Then the roillowners are to supply the 
owners of fisheries with funds to safeguard their 
own interests, are they V — My opinion is this, 
that the inillowuers take the water from this 
river for their own purposes and to benefit them- 
selves. If there was any interest in that river, 1 
hold that they should protect whatever interest 
there was in it, whoever it belonged to. 

2740. Did you ever take the trouble of ex- 
amining any of the leases of the millowners ? — 
No, 1 know nothing at all about it. 

2741. Do yon know that under those leases 
they have jiower to take the entire water of 
those rivers? — And they still have power, and 
we do not want to interfere with them ; but we 
should not be interfered with either. 

2742. Du you know that it is leased to them, 
and that they pay for the privilege? — I expect 
so. 

2743. And you ask them to pay for the privi- 
lege, iu the first place, and deprive them of it in 
the second, do you not? — As to the legality of 
the matter, I uiu not prepared to go into that. 

Mr. Seim~Karr. 

2744. Mr Macartney asked you why you did 
not report the destruction offish by turbines two 
or three years ago ; 1 wish to ask you, was it not 
at that time a matter of notoriety that fish were 
killed in turbines? — Certainly, it was talked of 
amongst members of the board. 

2745. It was a matter of common knowledge 
all through the neighbourhood, was it not?— it 
was. 

2746. It was not in the least necessary for you 
to make any report, and you were not ejected 
to make any report of that kind, were you?— No, 
it Wiis a well-knowD fact. 

2747. The action taken by the consei’vatora in, 
I think, 1889, was, 1 believe, taken in conse- 
quence of the increase in the number of turbine 
wheels, was it not?— Yes. 

2748. They were increased at that time, and 
the conservators thought they were bound to take 
some action in the matter, did they not? — A 
great many of the millowners were .putting up 
turbines in place of the commoo bucket wheel, 
end the fish were decreasing, and we had no 
doubt that it was that which caused them to 
decrease. 

2749. That happened, I believe, about 1888, 
did it not? — A great number were put up in 1888 
and 1889. 

2750. Before that period not so much was 
known about turbine wheels, T take it, and not 
so much attention hod been attracted to them, had 
tlipre ? — No. I may state that a number of the 

M 3 anglers 
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Mr. 5rfon Kerr— ''ouliuued. 
nnglers who were going about the rivers con- 
tinunlly liad notioed these things, because in the 
month of March the angling season opens, and 
the fishermen are going ^out the rivers in 
March, April, May, and June; they would Le 
constantly about, and would notice all these 
things, and 1 have had, 1 suppose, dO letters on 
the aubjuct from anglers spewng of the destruc- 
tion ibiLt was done by turbine wheels to young 
fry. 

2751. These anglers stated in their letters, 
did they, that they had seen the dead bodies of 
the young fry ?— Just so. 

2752. How many letters did you say you had 
had 't — 1 have had 50 letters during the last five 
years. 

2753. 1 forgot to ask you one question. I think 

ou said there were no weeds in March, April, and 

lay, going down the river. As a matter of fact, 

the w inter floods, I suppose, clear out the river, 
and there U oo loose dtbris lying about to come 
down ? — There is not. 

2754. Is that one reason why the gratings are 
not likely to be clogged up or stopped by dibrit 
in those months, March, April, and May ? — That 
is true. 

2755. I.» that a fair way of putting the case in 
that respect ?— Yes ; there are no leaves falling 
in blarch, April, or May, because they fall in 
the autumn, and all the decayed matter along the 
banks of the river is carried down by the winter 
floods and swept away on to the sea; in the 
months of March, April and May, when the fry 
guards are required to be put up, there is neither 
^raas-cuttings in the district, nor are there leaves 
fnlliiig, nor any other matter coming down the 
river. The only thing that may be coining down 
the river, and what a ^reat number of the mill- 
owners complain of is, the refuse of linen and 
other works; little fibre coming from other 
works and mills above them and collectiug upon 
he fry guards. 

2756. What they complained of was, was it 
not, that the mills above them did not dispose of 
their refuse, but allowed it to go into the river? 
— They had no convenient way of disposing of it, 
only by letting it into the river. 

2757. Can you, as a fishery inspector, suggest 
any remedy for that, or any way by which the 
mills could dispose of theirruuse without turning 
it into the river? — To prevent it going on to 
another mill, do you mean ? 

2758. Yes, that is what I mean ? — There could 
be some coarse grating put up that would catch 
this fibre at their own tail races immediately at 
their works, where one of their own hands would 
be handy to clean it. 

2759. But the naturalrfiirM,you say, does not 
come down the river at the time you mention ? — 
Jt does uot. 

Mr. O'Neill. 

276('. You said you suggested to each mill- 
owner before he was Bunomoned that he should 
ajiply for an ezemprion? — I did. 

2761. Was that because you thought the 
putting up of the gratings would interfere with 
the working of the mill, or why did you make 
the suggestion? — I simply read the section of 
the Act of Parliament bearing on the matter, 
and 1 esud, “ There is no way out of this. I will 



Mr. O'Neill — continued, 
have to bring you into court unless you obtain an 
exemption.” Of course I did not know what the 
inspectors of Irish fisheries would do when 
they came to inspect the place, whether they 
would give an exemption or not; and, speaking 
generally from other cases, I was of opinion pos- 
sibly they would give them un exemption. 

2762. It was not because you yourself thought 
the grating would interfere with the working of 
the mill, was it? — I was not giving that matter 
any thought at the time. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

2763. Did you read the evidence given at Bel- 
fast by Mr. Michael Brown, the head water- 
keeper? — I heard the evidence. 

2764. Is it not the fact that Mr. Brown said 
he had never heard of fish being killed by tur- 
bine wheels ?- -Possibly it may be; 1 do not 
mind wbat evidence he gave. 

2765. He has been longer connected with that 
business than you have, has he not ? — I believe 
Mr. Brown’s experience in that matter is very 
very small. H e is employed on other things, and I 
have been there repeatedly and uever caught the 
man looking after his duty. 

2766. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. Lang, 
ex-sergeant of police? — I heard all the evidence, 
brought up on Mr. Webb’s side, which was 
very numerous. He had engineering evidence 
also. 

2767. Did you hear Mr. Lang’s evidence? — I 
do not mind the man, but I heard all the evidence. 

2768- Did you t ear him swear he never heard 
of fry being killed by turbine wheels ? — I believe 
he did. 

2769. Do you know Mr. Currie, the well- 
known a^ler? — I do. 

2770. Did you hear him state that, to the best 
of his opinion, fry were not killed by the tur- 
bines? — I cannot mind what evidence he ^ave. 

2771. I suppose, as you attach so little import- 
ance to Mr. Buckland’s opinion, you will uot 
attach much importance to Mr. Currie’s? — I am 
not expressing an opinion either way about any 
of the evidence. 

2772. Those men are all better ac<iuniDted 
with the business than you, and are greater 
authorities on the subject, are they not? — 1 ques- 
tion very much whether any you have mentioned 
are better acquainted with the matter than I 
am. 

2773. Are you prepared to admit they may be 
as well acquainted with it? — They may be. 

2774. And their evidence is flatly contradic- 
tory to yours, is it not ? — I am not contradicting 
their evidence. I am simply stating what I 
know. 

2775. Did you hear this evidence? — I heard 
all the evidence at Belfast and Randalstown, and 
the magistrates convicted upon my evidence at 
Randalstown. 

2776. In one case, and they rejected your 
evidence in another ?— No, they did not; it was 
for want of additioniil evidence. 

Mr. Cox. 

2777. Do you consider Sir Thomas Brady a 
good authority on all questions relating to salmon ? 
— I would. 

2/78. Was 
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Mr. Cox — continued. 

2778. Was there any conflict of opinion he- 
tween you and him when you met him at Mr. 
Webb’s mill? — No, we did not come to any 
point upon that. 

2779. Did yon on any subject at all? — No, 
that was not entered into between us. 

2780. Was there any diflereoce of opinion 
between yourself and Sir Tliuinas Brady on that 
day at -Vlr. Webb’s ? — No, there was not. 

2781. If Mr. Webb said there was a con- 
siderable difference of opinion, would he be 
wrong in so stating ?— I should have to go into a 



Mr. Cox — continued. 

subject which perhaps would not be pleasant, to 
answer that. 

2782. I simply want to ask the question ; as 
to the grating or anything in connection with 
Mr. Webb’s mill, was there any serious difFcrcnce 
of opinion between Sir Thomas Brady and your- 
self? — I was of opinion that gradnus should be 
erected at the tail race to prevent fish getting up 
Mr. Webb's tail race. Sir Thomas Brady and 
the other inspectors gave an exemption for that, 
hence I hold that they were of a dift'erent opinion 
from me when they did so. 



0.80. 
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UEMBEES PRESENT : 



Sir John Whittaker Ellis, Bart. 
Mr. Hozier. 

Mr. Macartney. 



Mr. T. W. Raasell. 
Mr. Seton-Karr. 
Mr. Tomliason. 



Sir JOHN WHITTAKER ELLIS. Bart., in the Cbair. 



Mr. T. G. Palmer Hallett, called in; and Examined. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 

2783. You are a Barrister-at-Law, I believe, 
and a Justice of the Peace, of Claverton Lodge, 
Bath ? — Yes. 

2784. And of the Fishery, Galway 'i — Yes. 

2785. Were you formerly High Sherifl' of the 
county of the town of Galway, and a member of 
the Boards of Conservators of Fisheries of Gal- 
way and Somerset? — Yes; am now a conser- 
vator in Galway, and also of three liver dis- 
tricts ill Somerset and the adjoining counties. 

2786. You have read, of course, Mr Macart- 
ney’s Bill carefully, have you not? — Yes, very 
carefully. 

2787. It repeals 26 & 27 Viet. c. 114, s. 30, 
does it not? — Yea 

2788. Do you attach very great importance to 
that eection?— Thflt is the clause with regard to 
exemption, la it not ? 

2789. No, that is the turbine clause which 
compels mill-owners to fence in their turbines or 
other hydraulic machines. Do you attach much 
importance to that clause ‘i — I do ; great import- 
ance. 

2790. Are you prepared to show the Com- 
mittee that those who are in favour of repealing 
that clause have not in your view fairly repre- 
sented the effect of the clause, or the result of 
repealing it ? — I think so. 

2791. Will you kindly fell the Committee 
shortly what you consider to be the effect of that 
clause? — 1 think the effect of the clause is this, 
that you must first of all prove injury to the 
salmon. The clause says, “Where a tui’bine or 
similar hydraulic machine which may be injurious 
•to salmon or the young of salmon,” and so and 
so, and then goes on to give the time and the 
penalty, and also says, “ a sum not exceeding 
5 1. for each day during which such injury to the 
fry continues.” My position is that you have 
first of all to prove that the turbine is injurious 
before you can convict the miller. That is my 
position, and the burden of proof moreover rests 
on the salmon interests. 

2792. And you also have to prove that such 
injury to the Iry continues, have you not ? — Yes ; 
so in case the turbine is not injurious to salmon 
the question falls. It is not necessary to repeal 
the clause because it does not opply. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

2793. Then do you say shortly that if turbines 
are shown not to be injurious, then the turbine 
clause does not apply, and there is no necessity 
for repealing this clause ?— Quite so; that is my 
position. 

2794. And also you further point out, I 
believe, that the burden of proof of injury rests on 
the salmon interests and not on the mill 
interests ? — Yes, that is how I read the clause. 

2795. On the other band, I believe, you say 
that if turbines are injuriotie then millowners, by 
repealing the cluuse, practically claim the right of 
injuring salmon and fry with impunity ? — Yes, 
that is to say they claim the right of setting up a 
destructive machine : it may be a turbine or any 
other hydrolic machiue, wnicli may injure the 
salmon with impunity. 

2796. What will be your position as fishery 
owners in the event of this clause being repealed 
and Mr. Macartney’s Bill being passed in its 
present form? — That goes into the pauses of Mr. 
Macartney’s Bill 1 apprehend, which purports to 
he the same as the English Act It is not the 
same by the way; there is a considerable 
aniourit of difference between this Bill and the 
English Act. But by itany amountof mills might 
be set up and any amount of hydraulic machines 
might be set up, and the rivers practically 
invaded in this sort of manner, and w*e should 
have no remedy whatever unless the conservators 
put up gratings of their own will and accord. 

2797. You say that your existing protection 
would be taken away and no other adequate 
protection would be supplied, do you ? — No other 
protection would be supplied. This is not as 
good a protection really as the English Act. 
There is a considerable amount of difference 
between this and the English Act, but even the 
English Act would be no adequate protection. 

2798. With regard to Section 4 of 32 and 

33 Viot. c. 9, I want you to explain to the 
Committee exactk what you take to be the effect 
of that clause. That is the clause as to the duty 
of the millowner to fence in liis and 

machinery by gratings to prevent damage to the 
salmon? — In order to go fully into the matter 
we must refer to Section 76 of 5 & 6 Victc. 106, 
the great Act of 1842. You can only under- 
stand this clause, I think, by reading it in relation 

to 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — contiQUed. 
to that clause. You see a certain exemption 
of moving machinery in Section 76 of the 1842 
Act is done away with in this Section 4. Hut 
in doing away with that exemption the clause 
saves the effective working oi the machinery. 
That is the important point I wish to impress 
ujxin the Committee, namely, that Section 4 does 
not compel a miilowner to put up a grating, if 
that grating may ruin his machinery. It saves 
the effective working of the machinery. 

Mr. T. W. Russell 

2799. Will you rewl the clause? --This is 
Section 4 of 32 & .“I.? Victoria : “ In the construe* 
tion of the said ‘Salmon Fishery Ireland Act, 
1863,’ and the Acts to be conetrued thei-ewith, 
the exemption from compliance with the provi- 
sions of section seventy-six of the Act fifth and 
sixth Victoria, chapter one hundred and six, of 
owners, lessees, occupiers, and other persons in 
respect of watercourses, cuts, channels, or sluices, 
where such watercourses, cuts, channels, or sluices 
are constructed for the purpose of conveying 
water from any river frequented by salmon as a 
moving power for machinery shall he deemed to 
extend, and shall extend only to such cases in 
which and for such pei-iods during which it shall 
be proved to the satisfaction of the said inspectors 
of fisheries that such exemption is necessary for 
the effective working of any such machinery.” I 
am interested in the clause, because 1 believe my 
father-in-lftw had something to do in conjunction 
with fishery inspectors, with ]>assing it But 1 
want to impress on the Committee tlmt the effec- 
tive working of the mill machinory is saved by 
tbe clause. 

2800. At the discretion of the inspector of 
fisheries? — Not at his discretion. It is a per- 
fectly judicial act on the part of the inspectors ; 
if you are not satisfied with the judicial tribunal 
of inspectors you could get another; it is uot a 
discretion at afl. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

2801. An appeal to a higher court might be 
granted, might k not? — If necessary. 

Mr. T. W. Russell 

2802. Who from ? — I only say it might be. 

2803. That comes to discretion in the end, does 
it not; if yon have a court from which there is 
no appeal, and you set a single man to construe 
an Act of Parliament, after all it cornea as a 
matter of fact to that man’s discretion, does it 
not? — Only ill the sense in which you may sa^ 
certain cases are decided by magistrates in their 
discretion. 

2804. It is a judicial discretion, and there is an 
appeal from magistrates? — In certain cases there 
is no appeal from magistrates. 

Chairman. 

2805. How can that clause be enforced ; you 
see some of these people have been summoned 
for not complying with the requisitions in the 
Act, and this I understand is a clause which 
would be dealt with in the same way? — This is 
the exemption clause. 

2806. Is that the English Act or the Irish 
Af^t? — The Irish Act. It says, “such exemj> 



C7mirmc/( — continued. 

tion Is necessary for the effective working.’* My 
position is, the exemption depends on the inter- 
pretation of what is meant by effective working. 

Mr. T. W, Russell. 

2807. The Act of" 5 & 6 of Victoria is the 
Act which compels them to put up gratings, is it 
uot; Section 4 of the Act of 1869 says: “In 
the construction of the said ' Salmon Fishery 
(Ireland) Act, 1863,’ and the Acts to be con- 
strued therewith, the exemption from compliance 
with the provisions of section seventy-six of the 
Act fifth and sixth Victoria, chapter 106. of 
owners, lessees, occupiers, and other persons in 
respect of watercoui-aes, cuts, channels or sluices, 
where such watercourses, cuts, channels or sluices 
are constructed for the purpose of conveying of 
water from any river frequented by salmon as a 
niovinff power for machinery, shall be deemed to 
extend, ami shall extend only to suuli cases in 
which and fur such periods during which it shall 
be proved to the satisfaction of the said inspectors 
of fisheries that such exemption is necessary for 
the effective working of any such machinery.” 
Then it comes siinplv* to this, docs it not, that 
the inspector of fisheries must inspect and act 
upon his opinion? — Quite so. But my proposi- 
tion is that it is a judicial duty. 

Mr. Macartna/. 

2808. You do not mean the Committee to 
understand, do you, that you are representing 
the view of the inspector of fisheries or the 
practice of the board ; it is only your interpreta- 
tion ? — Quite so. My interpretation La that tbe 
inspector is an interpretor of the words “ effective 
working.” 

2809. You do not say it is the view of tbe 
inspectors, do you? — I know oothiiig about tbe 
inspectors ; uf course I cannot say that. I say 
that is the way in which we have always under- 
stood the Act. 

Mr. T. fF. Russell. 

2810. Assume now that the inspector is sent 
for, and that he goes down to inspect one of these 
mills where the exemption is claimed, aud he 
decides that he can grant no exemption. The 
miilowner is powerless under the present law, is he 
not? — I dll not know that there is any appeal from 
inspectors. In many respects where an inspector 
bus to demde in that manner there is an appeal 
from his decision ; I do not know that there is 
any power to traverse tlic decision of the in- 
Bpeotor; but such [lower of appeal might be 
granted without repeal of the clause. 

Mr. Sotou-liarr. 

2811. That is your view,is it, of the wording ot 
the clause ; yon say that the inspector of 
fisheries would have to juilge according to the 
evidence brought before him ? — Qtute so ; it is a 
case of evidence ; that is what ( mean. It is not 
a case of discretionary adminisfration ; it is simply 
a cose of judicial evidence and the legal interpre- 
tation uf an Act; that is my pueition. 

2812. As a matter of fact can you tell the Com- 
mittee of any case in which there has been satis- 
factory evidence shown that exemption was re- 

uiced, and that exemption has not been granted ; 

0 you know of any case of that kind? — I do not 
know of any case of that kind. 

N 2813. You 
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Mr. Scton-Korr — cfmtinue<3. 

2813. You have heard the e\"idence of Mr. 
Webb and other witnesses, have you, or have 
you read it ? — I heard some part of the evidence, 
and I believetliere'were some cases mentioned in 
•which exemption was granted. 

2814. You have no reason to suppose that 
exemptions are not freely granted, have you ? — 
Kone whatever; on the contrary, I have every 
reason to believe tliey are. 

2815. Thc-i'e is never any difficulty, is there, 
for u nnllowner to obtain the evemption wherever 
there is reasonable evidence ? — So fur as I know, 
no. 

281G. Did you read .’'’r. Webb’s evidence? — 
Yes, I dill re.ad if, hut I do rot think f remember 
it sufficiently on this particular jioint to be able 
to say anytliing alnut it. 

2817. Do you happen to know anything about 
the facts uiidvr •\vhich he was proceedeil against 
tor not complying xvith the iirovisioiia of this 
clause?- No, not personally. 

2818. Your coiiientiou, then, is that if this 
exemption clause is repealed, and also ihe pre- 
ceding clause lo which you refer, mills of all 
kinds 'will be able to destroy the up-going breed- 
ing fish and lbe letiira unclean fish and fry with 
impunity ? — Yc.=, that is my position. 

2819. And you think that is clearly demon- 
strated by the clauses of .Mr. ilacartney’s Bill, 
do you ? — I ihluk so. 

2820. With regard to the grating clauses, it 
is the fact, I think, that they did not impose spe- 
cific kinds of protective construction, did they? 
— No. 

2821. I mean like this lattice we have here ? 
— No; there is nothing of the kind. I cannot 
find in any Act whatever anything laid down of 
this kind, and I do not see the necessity of it; 
certainly not for salmon nor for fry. Prom my 
experience of fry I do not see any necessity for 
anything of that kind. 

2822. All that is imposed on the millowners is 
a necessityfor providing safeguards against injury 
to fry and salmon of some kind, is it notl — 
Quite so; the millowner is bound to fence his 
mill so that the salmon shall not get into destruc- 
tion. It is a casi* of fencing reafly; that is what 
it amoxnits to. A grating is nothing but n fence. 
A mill has in put up a gi’ating to fence in its 
macliineiy, just as a railway puts up posts and 
rails on either side its line to fence in its trains. 
A mill grating is nothing but a fence to the niillu. 

2823. This point has always been regurded 
and discussed in previous Irish Siilinon Fishery 
legislatiou, I believe? — I can give you instance 
upon instance where the matter has been dis- 
cussed. 

2824. I do not want you to weary the Com- 
mittee upon this, hut one or two instances I 
think would be desirable? — I have a number of 
instances here marked in the Eeport, for example, 
of 1836. There is a report from the Foyle, two 
from the Sligo River, one from the Moy, and 
others from Galway and the Blackwater. These 
preceded the Consolidation Act of 1842. In all 
these cases I can read illustrations, if you like 
(but perhaps it would weary the Committee), of 
gratings being recommended. 

2825. Shortly, give the names of your refer'- 
ences, please?— Here is an example from the 



Mr. SetonSarr — continued. 

Foyle: “Mill dams are very injurious to the 
fisheries; there should be a grating constantly 
kept in the dams to prevent the fry and the foul 
fish from being destr(*yed.” 

2826. \Yhat are you quoting from there? 

The evidence upon the Foyle fisheries. 

2827. Whose evidence was it? — It is the 
evidence of Mr. Andrew Buist, manager of the 
salmon fisheries of the Bonn, Foyle, and Moy. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

2828. What do you understand by a mill dam 
in that evidence ? — 1 1 would be something put up 
to keep up the level of the wafer in the river. 

2829. To keep up the level of the water in tiie 
river? — Yea; I do not quite know what would 
be the specific application here; it may be a 
variety of things in this particular ctisii, but I am 
bringing forward this to show the evidence in 
favour of the gratings. 

283c. That is why I ask you, because I do not 
understand what a grating to a mill clam means? 
— I will take another case. “On the upper part 
of the Sligo River there are several mill dams 
•which are very pi-ejudicial. The practice of 
setting baskets iu the tail nice of the mille is 
prevalent. Owners of mills should be compelled 
to keep a close rack before the mill wheel.” 
There la another case of an iron railing placed at 
the head and tail of a mill race ; “ There should 
be a small gap or sluice in the centre or deepest 
part of the mill dam, and an iron railing placed 
at the head and tail of the mill race, and also in 
the back, or waste sluice ; ” that is from the 
Moy. 

Mr. Setiin-JCdiT. 

2831. Are not there sumo inetuucca of the 
obligation of providing a free flow of water 
over the passes at certain times ? — Yes, those 
are in the Irish Acts. 

2832. With regard to the responsibility in the 
Act of 1842, can you refer to any instance where 
the responsibility of protecting salmon was 
imposed on the inillowcevs? — Yes. Shall I refei- 
to imythine more about the gratings? In 1862, 
for example, when this Turbine Act was referred 
to a Comiiuttee, evidence on turbine gratings 
was given in the inquiry. 

Chainnan. 

2833. Are you now quoting from a Report of a 
Committee of this House?— Yes. I need not 
read liiis in full, because I believe Sir T. Brady is 
goin^ to be called ; it is his evidence on the 
turbines; but there are several questions here. 

Mr. Seton-f^ arr. 

2834. Give the numbers of the questiona? — 
Question 1315 of the Minutes of Evidence of 1862: 
“ Now the next clause relates to the placing 
proper gratings to prevent the destruction <3’ 
salmon by mill machinery? — (4.) Yes. (Q.) 
Do you think that the present water wheels are 
destructive to the salmon fry ? — (.4.) The bucket 
wheels are not. I think in most oases the 
buckets will carry the fry safely. Wo know as 
a fact that they do. (Q.) Are you aware that a 
new description of hydraulic machinery is 
coming very extensively into use? — (A.) Yes, 
at mills. i^Q.) What is the effect of that? — (A.) 
That ia perfectly destructive of all fish that get 
near it; and fish cannot escape.” 

2835. I understand 
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Chaiiman. 

2835. I understaad this is not anew que:>tion> 
bur that it has been long held by fishery owners, 
that unless a wheel with great rapidity of motion 
is protected it will draw in the young fry; that 
is, us I understand, your evidence? — Yes. 

’2836. I think it is very imporiant to know 
that this liiis been discussed in previous inquiries 
before tbi:s, but you need not go into details. 
You Itave given us the Report of 1836, and the 
Report of 1862 ; is thei-e another? — Yes, there 
is another Report almost more important, viz., 
thut of 1869, which preceded the Knglish Act. 
Reading the headings in the Index to this Report, 
Mr. Ratersoc, lor example, gives “ grounds for 
the conclu-sion tiuit it should be imperative to 
place a gnuing at the liead of the upper mill race, 
and at the bottom of ihe tail race that is 
Questions 385 to 395. Then, “further state- 
ment in favour ot tiie compulsory erection tjf 
grating upon all inlets and outlets of water 
connected with mills, suclt giatia^ to lie kept 
clear at the miller’s ex[ieiise.” That is also 
Paterson, Questions 8fl4 to 897. 

Mr. Seton-Kurr. 

2837. Will you read ihe mimbers of the 
questions which set oui. in detail the evidence on 
tnose points ? — .38.5 to 395, and 894 to 897. 

2H38. Are there any move? — Yes; ‘‘farther 
reference to the proposed grating at the head of 
the mill race; jiropriety of the expense nf keep- 
ing it clear falling upon the miller;” that is 
Questions 113.5 to 1142. I should like to refer 
to Mr. Bucklnnd’s evidence in the same Report. 
He alludes to one of the clauses thnt we are now 
discussing here: “Evidence as to tlie great im- 
portance of eoinpiilrtory regulations for the pro- 
vision of gratings at mill leads, both at the head 
race and tail race ; ’ duit is Iluckland, QuesHuns 
2033 to 2071. Tlien thei'o are suggestions rela- 
tive to the mode id' construction of gratings. 
“Illustrations nf the importance of preventing 
kelts going down tlie mill lead tliat is Ques- 
tions 2045 to 2047. I may say that Mr. Buck- 
land at tlie time pnuluced a model of a dsh 
whose back was broken in a Galway mill, to 
show the importance of these gratings. The fish 
he s.iid might have been worth 5 f. 10 s., after 
going down to sea and coming up again. Then 
there is one other fact : “ unanimity of boards of 
coiiservatora on the subject of gratings; that is 
Questions 2059 to 2060. Then, “ explanation 
relative to tho bye-laws in Scotland on the sub- 
ject of gratings ; expediency of similar regula- 
tions in England and Wales, Bucklaud, 2063 to 
2071. “Further reference to the Irish Act in 
the present Session, and to the provisions 
therein on the subject of gratings ; ” that is 
Questions 2113 to 21 16. Then there are further 
auggestione. The subject of these gratings is 
quite n long one. lie was examined and cross- 
examined, and the whole subject was gone into 
at the time. 

2839. Can you give us some examples on the 
Act of 1842. I chink the Committee would like 
to hear examples of the re-pousibilities imposed 
on mill owners by that Act? — One great respoa- 
sibilhy ill the Act of 1842 was compelling mill- 
owners to erect fish-passes something very much 
allied to gratiugs in their effect. In the case of 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
all new mills, wherever a mill was built a fish- 
pass was to be made. 

2840. Is there any other point you wish tc 
bring before the Committee? — Then they were 
obliged to keep water flowing over these passes 
for certain periods every wei^. 

2841. Jn order to prevent the passes being 

converted into traps, I suppose? — Vcs. and to 
allow the fish to pass. I am not saying that old 
standing mills had to make passes, hut all new 
mills had to make them, and there was a power 
moreover for the Commissioners to erect fish- 
passes at the old mills which the millers had to 
keep free. I would like also to rend Clause 75 
of the Act of 1842, with regard to the responsi- 
bility of inillowners: “And whereas great 

destruction of spent fish and fish about to spawn, 
and of the brood and fry of salmon and other fish, 
is occasioned by the owners and occupiers of mills 
and factories catching and destroying the same 
by nets and various other devices in the mill 
leads, mill dams, and watercourses appurtenant 
thereto; for remedy whereof be it enacted that 
if any person shall, at any season of the year,” 
&c., &c. Then at the en^ of the clause there is 
a very strong responsibility, by which the owner 
or occupier of tlie mill is made responsible for 
the conduct of those in charge of the mill. 

Chairman, 

2842. Does this Act of 1842 apply to England 
only ? — No, it is tho Irish Act, 1 am quoting 
this to show the specific responsibility uf millers 
towards salmon fisheries. 

2843. But this which you arc rending is not 
repealed by Mr. Macartney’s Act ; therefore I 
do not think it is relative? — It is only to elu>w 
that the millowners are responsible in this sort 
of manner. 1 believe evidence has been given to 
show that millowners are not respciusible for 
salmon in any form, which was a very remarkable 
doctrine, 1 thought. 

2844. I do not think any evidence was given 
that they were not responsible, but that they ex- 
pressed themselves unwilling to be responsible? 
— Just so. 

Mr. Seton-Karr.'] By Mr. Macartney’s 
Act the cost is thrown on the conservators 
of erecting these gratings, and preserving 
the fry and the salmon, is it not ? 

2845-6. And the point of your evidence is that 
that is distinctly against the spirit of all previous 
legislation, is it not 7 — Yea 

Mr. Macartney. 

2847. Not ill England? — I am speaking of 
Ireland now. 

Mr. Setun~Karr. 

2848. Then the point of your evidence is that 
this Bill, if passed, would entirely oppose the 
principle upon which all previous legislation has 

roceeded on this point? — Yea ; I say it would 

e a retrograde Act altogether with I'egard to the 
developmeuc of Irish legislation. 

2849. And, practically, the effect of Mr. 
Macartuey’s Bill is to throw the costa and onus of 
protecting the fish on the fishery owners instead 

N 2 of 
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Mr. - continueil. 

of on tlie milU’wnei's, is it Qot ? — Quite so, the 
millownerd being the cause of the damage to the 
fish. 

28.50. I shmild like to ask you a few questions 
about your knowledge of the mills and circum* 
etaoces of the mills in the town nf Galway ; I 
believe you are well acquuinred with the towuof 
Galway? — Yes, I have lived in Galway a 
very long time ; I go there every year also. 

2851. How many mills are there there? — 
Fourteen. 

2852. Are there any turbines? — One is now 
erected. 

Mr. T. n'. Russell. 

2853. Are you referring to the town or county 
of Galway? — To the town. In the town of 
G.^lway there ia one turbine; I do not think 
every one of the mills is in full action. 

Mr. Selon Karr. 

2854. How many mills are ihere in actual 
opemtion there ?- I could not tvll you exactly 
how many there are. 

2855. Are theinajoritj of the Hmillsui opera- 
tion? — 1 should think they were. 

Mr. T. Jf\ Russell. 

2856. "What kind of mills are they ? — Flour 
mills; there are some others; there is a marble 
mill ; certainly the majority of them ai'e in opera- 
tion ; I Cl uld enumerate them ; there is one jute 
mill there ; there is a marble mill there, and 
there is an clrctriclighting mill, which is the one 
that luis the turbine. Thun tbe others are corn 
mills. 

Mr. Tomliuson. 

2857. Is the electrio lighting mill for the pur- 
ose of lighting the town of Galw.iv? — Yes, I 
elieve it 

2858. Then it belongs to tbe Corporation, I 
suppose ? — It belongs to a private company. 

Mr. 5'e/on-A'arr. 

2859. Are there more turbines wbich vou 
know of likely to be erected? — I think it is 
highly probable ; it depends rather on what the 
enect of this one will be. 

2860. What is the length of the water-course 
of these mills ? — They vary from about 40 to 400 
raids. 1 may say the river comes down from 
Longli Corrib, and then there is a deep dam or 
weir, and the water goes off on either side to 
supply the mills, so that there are long courses on 
either side of the stream. 

28C1. Are any of them over 400 yards in 
length ? — I should think some of them must be 
over 400 yards. 

28C2. Ill considering the question of jirotect- 
ing the fish in the Galway river, how do you 
protect them ? — We have to consider the three 
clasres of fish there ; first of all the upsoinff or 
breeding fi>h; theu there is what wecall tne slats. 
I do not know whether it is a dictionary name, 
but that is the common name there. They are 
the unclean fish that Imve bred there and are 
goiug back, the spent fish. Then there are the 
fry. 

2863. Will you coll the slats kelts, which is a 
name we all know? — Yes. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

2864. Will you explain to the Committee, from 
your evperience and knowledge, in what way you 
think the mills would injure these three classes 
of fish if unprotected or unfeiiced by' gratinas, 
or have injured them in the past? — There are 
three wavs in which the mills might injure 
the fish. First <if all there is the mechanical 
(leetructiou of fish by the wheels; secondly, 
there is the poaching ; and thirdly, there is the 
obstruction. I will take them in order. In 
summer time there is usually very much greater 
draught of water coming down the mill races 
than in the river, and this attracts the fish up 
these mill races. They go up and are destroyed 
by the wheels. "We have found from 50 to 100 
fi.-ih in a year dead in the river below the mills, 
and this lias always been attributed to tlie water 
wheels. 

Mr. Maeartneif. 

2865. To the ordinary bucket wheels ? — Yes. 
Those are the fish going up. Then witli regard 
to tlie fish going down the same kind of tniner 
occurs. These kelts are killed by the wheel?. 
There is the cjise I mentioned just now, where 
Mr. Buckland brought a model of a kelt that was 
killed going down through a Galway mill. 

Mr. Selo7i-Karr. 

2866. You say that they are injured going up 
Ihe mill race. We have been told by some 
witnesses who have been called that salmon goiuo- 
up a mill race nnd finding themselves obstructeS 
by awlioel will drop back nnd go up the river 
again. "What do vou say as to that? — That is 
the greatest mistiiKe in the world. 

2867. Tiiat is not according to your know- 
ledge and experience, is it? — -I deny the thing 
absolutclv. 1 Imve known salmon go up these 
places and remain there «eek after w'cek. 

2b68. Ill otlier words, they run up a mill race, 
their instinct being to go up, nnd they will not 
turn?— They will not turn. I have often had 
experience of this when men have been told off 
to get these fish down. Some five or six would 
go in with a net and force the fish down before 
them, but even then the fish would be constantly 
escaping and going up again. 

2869. In other words, these men with their 
utmost efforts w ith a net find it a matter of great 
difl^iculty to drive the salmon out of the mill race, 
do they ?— Y ca, it is most difficult. The attempt, 
too, is only possible when the mills are stopped. 
I have taken part in the operation myself, and 
when the fish have gone up [ have known them to 
remain there week after week. 

2870. Then it ia clear, where you have a mill 
race of that description, that it is absolutely 
necessary to have a grating at tbe tail of that mill 
race to prevent any aalnion ascending the river, 
from going up the mill race?— Absolutely. Then 
Uiere are other rensona. For instance, poaching. 
First of all there is the mechanical destniction of 
fish by the wheel; secondly, these races are 
simply poaching preserves. Now a thing that 
occurred last year will illustrate this. Gratings 
were up and some person or persons unknown 
fliiusi m a lot of manure and other matter, wliicli 
was brought down the iMce by the stream and 

broke 
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Mr. Sclmi-Karr — continued, 
broke down the grating. It wae done pur- 
posely. 

Mr. Macartney. 

2871. Surely the conservators have powers to 
prosecute for iHjachiiig ou mill races, have they 
noi ? — Undoubtedly. 

2872. Wo cannot strengthen the law any 
more, can we? — Hut that is just the very matter. 
You liave power to convict the poncher wlien 
you find him, but the object of the grating is to 
keep the fisli from going up to be poached. 

2873. But surely if you know where the 
greatest amount of pouching U going on it does 
QOt take very much watching to watch 400 yards 
of mill race, iloes it? — Hut iheve are such a great 
number of mill races that you cannot practically 
do it ; there are also lliese dark arches, and you 
would recjuire a regiment of men to watch all 
these races. It is not only one race of four 
hundred yards, but there are a great number ; 
they are all about the place, and sometimes, 
assiire yon, almost murder would take place if 
we were to bo dependent simply on water bailifte; 
you could not do it. 

Mr. SetoH-Kan\ 

2874. It is a very hard thiniz, is it not, to watch 
mill hands and prevent their poaching? — You 
cannot do it, they aie under these arches and you 
cannot do it. 

2875. Did you heai- the evidence of the witness 
who told tliis Committee that the mill hands 
could, to a very great exicnt, poach with impu- 
nity without being caught ? — There is no doubt 
about it. 

2876. Youi- evidence is that the poaching does 
prevail to a considerable extent in these mill 
races, is it not? — Here is a case iu point. They 
broke down the grating on the occasion I refer 
to. Hundreds c? fish went up. The mills were 
stopped and wc got down most of the fish. Then 
the grating was replaced, but the next night they 
broke it down again with the same results. 

2877. This was last yeai% I believe? — C^nly 
last year. Then we called in the police and 
managed to stop it. 

Mr. Macartney. 

2878. When you took some steps you did atop 
them appareutly; there arc only 28 mill races 
after all to watch in a very short space of the 
river ; I take it these mills are all together, are 
they not? — No, they are not indeed. 

2879. How many miles of the river do the 
mills which are at work, say two-thirds, cover ? 
•—They come ott'the sides, you kuow. 

2880. Dsautly so, but this is a point on the 
question of the ctfioiency of the provisions 
nmnst ns which are taken by the conservators 
who have full powers, and it appears to me 
extraordinary that they cannot watch, we will 
say, taking the whole number of mills, 28 mill 
races. The point I want to put to you is that 
you are talking of the enormous mimber of 
salmon, which are very valuable fish, I presume, 
wliich are going up these mill races? — Yes 

2881. Then there would appear to be little 
expenditure necessary in the way of extra watch- 
ing. Your calling in the police would be ample 
in the interest of the Board of Conservators, 

0.80. 



Mr. YHacfitTPiry— continued, 
would it not? — I do not know whether you have 
ever calculated the amount of watching required. 

I say all the police in Galway would not be able 
to watch these things. 

Ckoirinan. 

2882. We II ay take it that pouching is carried 
mi in these mill racea? — Ye^. 

2883. A nd the grating you say prevents it ? — 
Yes. IwillgiveyouflDotnercas<», by wliich I think 
Mr. Macartney’s point would hr met, as to the 
difficulty of catching jioachers in the mills them- 
selves. It is an iiiterestiug ciidc, because I 
believe it had to do with the passing of this 
exemption clause. A miller had set up some 
sort of truj> in his mill, and in this imp were dis- 
covered some 20 spent fish; 20 kelts. I do not 
know how it was dune, but the water-bailiff got 
into favour with one of the mill haiuU, wlio gave 
him a signal when the mill was shut off, and he 
went in and found these fish there. \Ve have 
reason to believe, before this mill-grating clause 
came into effect, it was exceedingly commou to 
poach these fish. 

2884. You mean if u grating had been there 
they could not have got into the. mill? — They 
could not have got into the mill ; it is prevention 
instead of cure. 

Mr. ^pton-Kurr. 

2885. As a mutter of fact, does the existence 
of these mill races unprotected throw an 
enormously increased cost on the protection of 
salmon ? — Dnormous. 

2886. And also it ia very hard to prevent mill 
hands, who arc constantly on the spot, and who 
can run in and out of the mill, from poaching, is 
it not ? — You cannot, because a watchman can- 
not get into the mills; mid 1 say the demoinlizing 
effect is almost worse than the loss. There is 
no doubt there is a demoralizing effect produced 
on all sides of these streams. 

2887. Is there not a cuiTcnt report in Galway 
that some mills used to pay their rent with the 
price of the salmon they caiuht? — Yes. 

2888. Cottages on the banks thei'e, I believe, 
bear a preferential rent, do they not? — That is a 
report, out I am told that there is a certmn mill 
race there where they say a cottage is never 
vacant. This is not icnllj evidence, I am only 
speaking of it as report. 

2889. You speak of it as a report in tlie dis- 
trict, and we take it for what it is worth ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2890. I think you have proved that the mill 
race is a very opportune place for getting posses- 
sion of salmon ? — Quite so. 

Mr. Seton-£^arr. 

2891. Is it not tlie fact that the 32 & 33 Viet, 
c. 9, B. 4, had its origin in these Galway expe- 
riences ? — I believe it had. 

2892. It was promoted, I believe, by Mr. 
Ashworth, your father-in-law? — Yes, 

2a93. The promotion was also assisted, I 
believe, by the late Mr. John Bright ? — 1 believe 
it w’os. It was in connection also with salmon 
inspectors like Buckiand and others. 

2894. There is only one other point with 
regard to this ; you spoke with regard to the 
obstruction, caused by the mills to the migration 

N 3 0 
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Mr. Sctvn Karr — continued. 



Mr. Scton-Karr — continued. 



oftlie .salmon? — Yes; that is a third and very 
imijortant point indeed. The up-guing breeding 
lish get up into these mill races, or would 
get up into ihem, trere it not for the gi’atinga, 
and there tliey slay week after week until they 
become deteriorated. They are not much good 
for food, and 1 suspect that they are damaged as 
regaixU breeding ; instead of going straight up 
the river to the l)reeding beds they are cfelaye>l 
in these mill races. 

2895. Therefore, if there was no poaching at 
all, ami the wheels did not injure the lish, the 
fact of their being obstructed in tlieir free pas- 
e^c up the liver would seriously injure the 
salmon fishery, would it not?— Yes ; because the 
great object of alt salmon culture is to get a free 
course for the salmoa from the sea up to the 
breeding beds. These mill races arc so ninny 
traps really which entice the fish in and detain 
them there. 

289G. I wish to ask you one or two questions 
with regard to the re.«ponsibiUty thrown on mill- 
owners of protecting salmon; mills ami fisheries 
have always been transferred, subject to the 
responsibility on millowncrs of protecting the 
fishing industry, liave ihey not ?— Yes As re- 

f ards gratings, luillers have been subject to tur- 
ine gratings nowfor nearly 30 years. This law of 
the responsibility of mills ns regards the salmon 
has been in existence now for nearly 30 years. 

2897. It is hardly necessary for me to ask you 
to give instances nf that; that re^ts on the 
ground, I believe, as you put it, that the working 
of the mill causes the necessity for gratings, and 
therefore tlicmillnwners should provide griitings at 
their own coic?— Yes, that is my position: they 
cause the damage, or the possibility of the dam- 
^e, and they oi:ghr to make provision against 
it. 

2898. I take it that one of the great objections 
of the fisiiery owners to this Bill of Mr. 
MncurtncyVi is the fact that it denies that prin- 
ciple altogether, and throws the whole cost of 
protecting the lish on the fishery owner? — Yes; 
the cost ot protecting the fish from damage by 
the millers. 

2899. Practically, then, if you allow the argu- 
meut that tlie salmon fisheries are less importeot 
than the mill-owning industry, it amounts to 
this, that the mills may destroy the salmon with 
impunity, does it not? — That is what it amounts 
to. They say that in consequence of the superior 
importance ot the mills they have no responai- 
hility towards the salmou ; they may do just 
whatever they like with regard to tl’ie salmon, 
and kill them or not, as they like. 

2900. In that question I am assuming that the 
mill industiy is move important than the salmon 
industry, but, as a matter of fact, is that so in 
your experience? — It certainly is not so in 
Galwav. 1 cannot say what it maybe in Ireland 
generally. There is uo doubt the salmon fishery 
m Galway is very much more important than any 
one, two, ov three of the mills. 

2901. Can you give the Committee any idea 
of the relative amount of capital invested in the 
salmon fishery as compared with the amount in- 
vested in the mills ? — 1 could not. 

2902 I think you are prepared to state confi- 
dently that as far as the Galway fishery is con- 
cerned it does represent as much, if not more, 
capital than the mulindustry in that district ? — I 



do cot know whether it does not represent as 
much as all tiie mills put together, but I could 
not Siiy’ ihat absolutely, 'tlmre is no doubt it 
represents a great deal more than many of the 
mills there. 1 do not think it is at all relevant 
whether it is more or less. 

2903. I will ask you this : as a matter of fact, 
your position, as I understand it. is that whether 
the salmon fishing industry is less or greeter than 
the mill industry, it is totally outside the question 
to consider that V — Yes. 

2904. The |)rinci|ile is that the iniliowners are 
bound to protect the salmon fisheries, is it not? 
— Tliatis luy position 

2905. Because of the injuries inflicted by the 
existence of the mills which they put up? — I 
shoidd suggest it to tlic Committee in this 
manner ; that all these mills are so many artificial 
erections, the sluices, tlie gates, tlic channels, and 
so forth, are su many artificial erections super- 
added to the salmon rivers, and I should hold unit, 
fts a matter of equity, they were erected subject 
to the interests of the salmon rivers. They are 
not erected to destroy the salmon rivers. They 
are erected to get water from the river?, and 
are erected subject to the salmon interests. 

2906. In other words, you say they have no 
right to produce their wealth at the cost of de- 
stroying the wealth of others? — I should think 
not. 1 should think the contrary to be not a 
theory of production at all ; it seems to me to be 
a theory of plunder to suppose that one industry 
may produce, or make ito wealth, at the coat of 
another industry. 

Mr. T. W, HusselL 

2907. Assuming tlmt to he your j)o?ition, the 
power given to grant e.<em)(tir>ns must militate 
against that abstract theory: 1 am taking the 
abstract position you have laid down without tra- 
versimr it at all, an<l I ask you, iu view of that 
abstract position, what do you say to the power 
the law has already grunted to inspectors of 
fisheries to give exemptions from this law ? — We 
were talking about the abstract equity of the 
case, but in the exemption clause we come to a 
position where mills are actually existing, and of 
course we must take the case where mills actually 
exist on its actual conditions; as a matter of 
absolute equity (and i think I might strengthen 
the position by reference to a great number of 
cases), it seems to me that no mill ought to be 
allowed to put up any kind of machinery that 
would iu any manner damage the salmou. 

2908. Quite so, but I am not traversing the 
principle you laid down vvitli regai J to the 
aliatraot right ? — That clause, you see, has refer- 
ence facts already existing. The mills are 
there and salmon rivers are tliere, and the mills 
have had a certain period of existence. This 
was supposed to be the best compromise that 
could be made with regard to them (just in fact) 
as with the fish passe.«. In every new mill fish 
passes are absolute on the miller, but not in old 
ones. 

2909. Do you look upon the exemption o.s a 
compromise; is that your auswer? — Yes, I look, 
upon the exemption as a compromise. 

Mr. Seton-Karr, 

2910. It is a happy compromise in order to 
assist the mills and the salmon to exist together, 
is it ? — Quite so. 

2911. la 
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Mr Seton-Karr — continued. 

2911. Ill your opinion do you think that 
snimou and mills are incompatible or not? — I 
ihinknot, I should be sorry to believe it, I do 
not think they me at all incompatible I think 
they might go on side by side. 

2*912. As lav as your knowledge goes you 
think it is perfectly competent for mills to go on 
riinuhig, mid also to provide adequate protection 
for the salmon, do you? — I think so. 

2913. As a matter of fact, in your opinion 
would it inflict serious injury on the investment 
of capital, if Jiiills were allowed to be erected free 
from the Tesjionsibility of protecting the interest 
of others siicli assalmon flsherics? — 1 think so. 1 
would say in the English Act of 187.S there is a 
certain clause by which, il a mill-dam is incom- 
patible with the interest of the salmon, there is 
jjowpr to buy the mill-dam up. If there be 
absolute iiicompntibility between tbe eahnuu and 
tlie mill, and the mill is so much more valuable 
than the salmon, it wouM bo for ilie millowner 
to buy the salmon interest up. I mean if it 
becomes a questiun of cunflicL of private interests, 
and the two things be absolutely incompatible, 
the equitable couive would be for the raill- 
owner to buy up the salmon interest, just as in 
the Act of 1873 the fishery owner can buy up the 
mill interest. 

2914. Is it in your opinion fair to describe the 
Irish salmon fishery as an important source of 
national wealth ? — There is no doubt about it. 

2915. In your opiiiiun, if this BUI is passed, 
and these clauses are repealed, does this great 
national source of wealth run great danger of 
being exterminated 'f — I think it is distinctly 
in jeopardy, if the millowuers are to get this 
^Hjwer of injuring salmon with impunity. 

2916. And under this Bill the millowners can 
as « matter of fact introduce any form of new 
niHchinery without protecting it, cannot they ? — 
Yes, without any responsibility with regard to its 
aoiion, 

2917. And according to the wording of if, all 
the cost of protecting any new iiiuohinery they 
choose to put in will Be thrown on the conserva- 
tors and on the fishery owners, will itnut? — Yes. 

2918. And they would also have the almost 
impossible task of watcldng the mill-races, and 
preventing poaching at their owu expense, would 
they not? — Yes. 

2919. Under this Bill would tliey be able, even 

a osiug they had the funds, to make entry on 
and and so ou ? — No ; there are a great num- 
ber of objections of that kind which I do not go 
into, because I go against the principle of the 
thing. 'Ihere are u great number of detail objec- 
tions, but my position is to traverse the principle 
of putting the cost of protecting the salmon 
against the damage done by mills on the salmon 
owners. 

2920. In your opinion is it an absolutely un- 
workable Bill? — 1 think so, as a matter of 
detail. 

2921. Apart from being wrong in principle do 
you think it is an unworkable Bill? — It is an 
unworkable Bill for the reasons I have already 
giveu. I may say with regard to the Englieb 
Act, Mr. Willis Bund, who is one of the 
authorities on fisheries, says it is inoperative. 
I do not know whether he is to be called or 
0.80. 



Mr. S'ffon-fvwrr— continued, 
not. 1 know something about the working of 
the English Act, but in his work he speaks of it 
as inoperative. 

2922. Do you refer to that on the ground that 
it would never do for Irish legi.slation to follow 
the example of English legisfation in any wav 
— It is against the whole line of progress, as I 
think I shall be able to show you. 'I’hls is what 
Mr. Willia Bund says: ‘‘These omissions, 
coupled with the words that a grating is not to 
interfere with the effective working of any mill, 
will render the power in many cases inopera- 
tive.” Then there are no funds to work the Bill j 
that is another )>oint. 

2923. The Irish legislation has always pre- 
ceded English legislation, 1 believe f — Yes, iu the 
modern period, that is so; the Irish legisbition 
has preceded the English. 

2924. And U it practically a lonj; way in 
advance of the English legislation? — A very 
long way in advance. Acts that were in fome in 
Ireland from 1842 were not put into force iu 
England till 1861 and later; there is about 19 
years difference between them. I have the 
Eeport on which tbe English Act of 1S61 was 
grounded; it is the evidence and the Report of 
the Commissiouei’s of 1860-61 appointed to in- 
quire into salmon fisheries in England and 
Wales. Thnir recommendations are really 
largely grounded on the Irish Acts tliat had 
been passed I'rum 1842 to 1850; this U what they 
say : “ R/commendations. It is satisfactory to 
observe that in regard to the principal rec mi- 
mendatione which it will be our duty to make wo 
have experience to appeal to. Sfveral of the 
measures that we are about to prO[>osG have 
been adopted by the Legislature, and with very 
successful results. In Ireland by the opera- 
tion of a series of Acts commencing with the 
5 and 6 Victoria, Chapter 106, the salmon 
fisheries have exhibited a gradual and steady 
improvement. Iu ScotlamI legislation bused 
upon similar principles has taken place in 
regard to some of tbe principal rivers; and 
though these measures have b> cu too recent 
to exhibit as yet any striking effect, we 
believe that the results hitherto experienoe«l rre 
auoouragiug. Lastly, we may appeal, us an 
authority ot much weight, to the Report made by 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords in 
the last Session of Parliament upon the salmon 
fisheries of Scotland, which embodies conclu- 
sions as to the remedies required very nearly 
similar to those which we have adopted upon in- 
dependent grounds from the evidence laid before 
us. Tbe result of the Irish experiment is par- 
ticularly encouraging, although it must be ad- 
mitted that the Acts are in many points defective, 
and do not carry out sound principles as far as 
might be desired.” Then there is point after 
jK>iuL here in illustration. It can be shown that 
measures tliat bad been in action in Irelaud for 
many years past were recommended for introduc- 
tion into the English Act, and many, though not 
all, were actually introduced. Eor example, there 
were recommendations as regards central control, 
local boards, funds, close seasons, mill and naviga- 
tion weirs, &c., all grounded on Irish experience. 

2925. What have you to say on this point with 
regard to the fish-grating clauses ? —The grating 

N 4 clause 
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]\Ir. Setun-Karr — continueil. 
clause of the Irish ConsoUilation Act of 1842 
was introduced %vith an addit'on into the Huglish 
Consolidation Act of 1861. This and llie pre- 
sent existing differences ns regnrd.s the law u£ 
gratings are only part of the general principle of 
difterence between Irish and English salniou 
legislation. The following are further points 
in illustration : in 18+8 conservators wiifa uni- 
form districts were iastituted in Ireland 5 they 
were not instituted in England until 1865. 
Thej- were made elective in Ireland in 1848, and 
not in England till 1873. Licenses were gi'anted 
in 1848 in Ireland, and not in England till 
1865. Then there was a rating clause which I 
would like to draw attention to, by which 
several fisheries {wy 10 per cent, of the rateable 
value for the purpo.«ea of protection in Ireland. 
That has never been introduced into England at 
all. 

Chamn/m. 

2926. Who do you pay the 10 per cent, to? — 
To the Board of Conservators; what the Board 
of Conservators chiefly exists on U the 10 per 
cent, on the seveml fisheries. 

Mr. Macartitej/. 

2927. On wimt? — On the rateable value. 

2928. Of what? — Of the several fisheries; 
suppose your rateable value is 1,000^. a year, 
then you have to pay 100 L 

2929. How do you get at the rateable value? 
— The rateable value for poor-law purposes. 

293'>. Can you give, for instance, the rateable 
value of the fislievy ut Gnlwny? — That is rated 
at something over 1,000?. a year, and we pay 
10 per cent, per annum, but that includes also 
tlie licenses. There is no law of that kind in 
England. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

2031. In that respect the English law is a lung 
way behind the Irish, is it? — A long way. 1 
will give you other illustrations. J^ower for 
bye-laws was given to the Commissioners in 
1842 in Ireland. There was no such power in 
England till 1873. JTow with reirard to close 
time; the close time in Ireland is 168 days, the 
close time in England is 154 days ; that shows 
the diOerence between the two. It is much 
more stringent as regards Ireland than England. 
That is the annual close time. Now taking the 
weekly close time ; in Ireland, there was a weekly 
close time in 1842 of 36 hours; in 1861 it was 
introduced into the English Act and made 42 
hours, and that was wholly new to England and 
English legislation. The 36 hours of 1842 was 
increased to 48 hours in 1863 iu Ireland, but in 
England it is 42 hours still, with power to in- 
crease it to 48. 

Mr. Tcrniinsoir. 

2932. Who has the power to increase it? — I 
believe the conservators have the power. 

Mr. Macartney. 

2933. It might differ, might it not? — Yes, 
from 42 to 48 hours. 

2934. You cannot ver^ well found an argu- 
ment upon the difference in general close time in 
England and Ireland when it may differ, can 

f ou ? — I'ho weekly close time is not alterable in 
reland, nor is the annual close time as regards the 



Mr. Macartiiet/ — continued, 
amount, though it may be altered in application. 
If must be 168 days ; it may enil in one place 
in January and in another it may end in Feb- 
ruary, but the amount is the .«ame throughout 
Ireland, and it is more in Ireland than it is in 
England. 

2935. That would be naturally done upon ex- 
pert evidence that it would he neeesiary 111 Ent?- 
land. The character of a fish river may differ 
in England, may it not? — Then I am showing 
you grounds, on which the legislation is different 
and of course the same sort of thing would apply 
to gratings. 

Mr. T. iy Russell, 

2936. I should look to the difference in legis- 
lation as regards gratings as very much more 
important thnn these things; is there any dif- 
fcretice as regards gratings? — Yes, I have the 
differences wifli regard to the gniting.s here. I 
am attempting to show the Committee now how 
the history’ ot salmon legislation in England and 
Ireland has been different, and how the Irish 
legislation has preceded the English. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

2937. I wish to ask you a question about the 

! Taring clauses; you refeived to Mr. Willis 
lund, who is an authority; I think he says that 
the grating clauses of the English law at the 
present rime are inoperative? — Yes. Inopera- 
tive. 

Mr. Macartney. 

2938. “ In many mstancos,” I think you said ? 
— Yes. 

Mr. Seton-Karr, 

2939. Generally speaking, I think he Ima de- 
spribed the English law on this point ns inopera- 
tive; I think your point is that under Mr. 
Macartney’s Bill the grating legislation, suppos- 
ing it was enacted, would be inferior even to the 
English law?- -It would be ; it ie not the same 
as tile English law, and very different from the 
Scotch, for example. 

2940. Therefore up to this point the Irhh 
legUlatioD h.as been ahead of the English legis- 
lation a long way, but now by this Bill which is 
proposed to De passed, legislation will not only 
be thrown back but made inferior to the English 
law, will it not? — Yes. Something was said 
about difference of legislation on gratings. Now, 
water companies had to set them up iu Ireland 
in 1842 ; but the water companies had not to set 
them up in England till 1861. ^Ve may hope, 
perhaps in due time, that the Irish law of grat- 
ings as regards mills will apply to the EnglUli- 
millowners. 

2941. IDid you hear Mr. Cnrsc’s evidence, or 
did you read it?— I believe I did. 

2942. Do you remember his statement that 
the difference between the grating law in 
England and Ireland amounts to a preferential 
duty on Irish manufacture oe compared with 
English? — Yes; I heard that. 

2943. Do you agree with that argument, or 
• — No, I think it is wholly fallaoious. 

29^. Will you tell us on what grounds 
shortly ?— The natural circumstances ai’c alto- 
gether different ; I think I can give an illustra- 
tion. We may lake the case of a railway train ; 
if you run it through a desert that would involve 

one 
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Mr. Stton /iTnrr— continued, 
one setof requirenienta; if you run it through 
London that would involve another set of re- 
quirements. In truth, the grating law in England 
is adapted to a set of rivers in which there are 
very few fish. The grating law in Ireland is 
adai'ted to some of the most perfect salmon ri vers 
in tne world. I suppose there are no more perfect 
salmon rivers than in Ireland. 

Mr. Macartney, 

2915. Are you including the rivers of Wales ? 
— I am speaking generally. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

2946. Do you know the salmon rivers of the 
north of Eng^land? — Might I just quote this 
from Mr. Asliwoi-th’s evidence given in the 
Inquiry of I860-), at a time when there was a 
great attempt made to revive the English salmon 
rivers. He says : “ I conceive, if similar laws 
and appliances could be brought into operation 
in England that are now in use in Ireland, our 
rivers would become equally productive.” He 
was no owner of salmon rivers in England as 
well as in Ireland, He was well known not 
only in England but on the Continent; he has 
the' credit of making the OaKvay Fishery by 
making passes and opening up new breeding 
grounds, and he was called and gave evidence in 
I860 ; this was for the purpose of reviving the 
English fisheries which had gone down to zero 
almost. He says : “ I conceive, if similar laws 
and appliunces could be brought into operation 
in England that arc now in use in Ireland om* 
rivers would become equally productive. The 
Irish Fisheries Commissioners in their Report of 
1857, state that the value of the salmon caught in 
Ireland is 300,000 1. and more annually, whereas 
in England I liave never seen any calculations 
that made the annual produce amount to 10,000 /. 
in value.” 1 am not responsible for these figures, 
but they were not controverted at the time. 
This occurs in his evidence. “ e have in Eng- 
land and Wales about one-fourth part more 
rivers in extent than there is in Ireland; couse- 
quenily it is reasonable to assume that the 
Eoglisn rivers may become equally productive 
with similar laws and appliances. I may state 
tbat in our own fishery in Ireland 1 have had 
salmon ladders made over all the mill weirs, and 
I have had natural obstructions, rocks and water- 
falls, made accessible to the salmon, over which 
they had never before been able to pass ; and 
thus with protection to the fish the quantity has 
increased at least nine times the number tbat 
existed seven years previously.” Those recom- 
mendations were introduced into the recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners, and the evidence 
was given to show how the salmon rivers of Eng- 
land might be again built up, and they have been 
largely built up since that time. 

Mr. Seton-KaTT. 

2947. Your evidence on that point is that 
statistics and autboriiles show conclusively tliat 
the Irish salmon industry is far superior to the 
English? — There is not a doubt about it. You 
have only to look at the fish that come to the 
London market to see it. 

0 80. 
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2948. What has been the cause of the declina- 
tion of the English fisheries? — The causes arc set 
forth here. I can give you cause after cause ; 
one of the great causes was obstruction by 
these dams ; there was no pass over the dams. 
These dams were built all across the rivers; the 
fish could not go up and breed but were obstruc- 
ted ; there was no free migration for them. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

2949. I suppose the natural fodlities for 
salmou breeding in the Irish rivers are greater 
than in the English and Scotch rivers? — I would 
not speak of the Scotch rivers, but am inclined 
personally to think they are better adapted than 
the English. I think that the lakes and the 
waterfalls of Irish rivers are more the home of 
the salmon than tlie English rivers ; that is a 
private opinion. 

2950. Another reason would he, would it not, 
that the invested capital in England and Scotland 
being larger in mills and mill industry, therefore 
the rivers there have suffered more by reason of 
larger and more numerous mills ? — Possibly. 
There is no doubt the rivers in England were 
dammed up very much indeed at the time of the 
1860-1 Inquiry’, and much of the succeeding 
legislation was lor the purpose of getting passes 
over these dams or opening up fish passes. 

2951. I asked you a question with regard to the 
difference in position of the Irish manufacturer and 
English manufacturer on apoint of evidence given 
by Mr. Carsc. You deny, do you not, according 
to what youjust said, that ttie Irish manufacture is 
in any way in a woise iKisition than the English 
manufacturer with regard to the preferential 
duty? — Ido. As regards Mr. Carse’s particular 
argument I would observe that he actually 
bought hie mill subject to the duty and obliga- 
tions of protecting the salmon from damage. As 
far as he was personally concerned, the grating 
law could have no sort of preferential effect on 
him; its repeal would give him a greater profit 
really at the expense of the salmon owner. 

2952. Tliat is quite a sufficient answer to his 
argument you think, but even apart fi-om tbat, 
do you think the Irish manufacturer U in any 
way in a worse position than a Scotch manu- 
facturer say, with regard to the law as to grating 
clauses ? — Of course he bus his set of duties with 
regard to the natural circumstances. He iain 
one set of natural circumstances ; the other may 
be in a different set, but it cannot be spoken 
of as a preferential duty in any sense. 

2953. You do not ^mit that, do you? — No, 
not at all. It is the fallacy of confusing natural 
differences with artificial restrictions. 

2954. You think if there is any inequality the 
proper course would be to extend the Irish law 
to England, do you not? — I should think so; 
that would be the course of history ; the Irish 
law has been extended usually to England. I see 
that in the evidence of Mr. Caree there is this 
question and answer : '' I think you oi-e aware 
there exists under the Law in Ireland restrictions 
with regard to the use of water in connection 
with turbines generally, which do not exist in 
England or in Scotland? — (A.) Yes, and against 
that I protest It would be wW I would call in 
railway language a preferential rate against a 

0 competing 
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Mr. Stton^Karr — continued, 
competing industry, and that would be most 
unfnir to us, and it would destroy our power of 
coni]ietiug if our water power was interfered 
with.” 1 can give a great number of examples 
of such preferential duty. There was an Irish 
law preventing peojilo feeding pigs on fish fry 
and ova on the slnuid of Irish rivers. I do not 
know whether there is such a law existing in 
England, but if not I suppose that law would be 
a preferential duty against Irish agriculture. 

2955- As wc have the language of that answer, 
do you say in the first jilace that tlie Irish 
manufacturer works his null with his eyes open, 
and subject to all the responsibilities affecting 
the fish ? — Subject to all the responsibilities. 

2950. And in the next place you do not admit 
that he is in a disadvantageous position as com- 
pared witli the Scotch manufacturer j as a matter 
of fact, do you? — Certainly not. 

2957. Is it a fact that if the Legislature tries 
to assimilate the Irish law of gratings to the 
English law, it will try to assimilate practically 
the Irish salmon rivers to the EnglLsh salmon 
rivers, which means, if I understand you right, 
trying to assimilate a much more important and 
larger class of industry to what is realW a much 
lower class ? — A muon lower class j I think it 
would he reducing the snlmon interests in Ireland 
to a lower level of production and wenlth, and 
would be against the whole bistorv of legislation. 

2958. And the whole history of legismtion on 
this point shows, does it not, that the Irish sal- 
mon legislntion has always been ahead of the 
English salmon legislation, and that to turn round 
and ask the Irish law to be assimilated to the 
English law is tDuUing (he cart before the hoj'se ; 
anti reversing the whole principle? — It would be 
a distinctly retrogressive step. 

2959. Would It be reversing the whole prin- 
cipal of legislation ? — I think so. All thn prin- 
ciples of salmon culture have been worked out in 
Ireland. We have a wonderful area there for 
working (hem out, and they have been w’orkc-d 
out and extended to England just as other things 
have been worked out in England and extended 
to Ireland. 1 apprehend ^at is one of the 
matters in which Ireland may be distinctly said 
to be superior to England. 

2960. I want to ask you a question as to the 
obligation of inillowuers to protect the salmon 
fisheries which their mills injure. I think you 
quoted, as a sort of precedent for that principle, 
the obligation of railway companies running 
through AD estate to keep up fences to keep out 
sheep and cattle?— Yes, it seems to me to be a 
fair instance. If yon make a railway through an 
estate, the railway company have no right to tell 
the fanner he must protect his own cattle, and 
prevent them coming on the line ; the railway 
company is bound to put up fences. 

2961. Another case in point would be where 
town water committees or companies have to 
keep up gratings for the preservation of salmon 
at the expense of the rates, would it not? — Yes, 
they have to do that already, If a town com- 
mittee or a water company gets water from a 
river, it is bound, at its own expeu.se, or rather 
at the expense of the public out of the general 
rate if it is a town supply, such as in Birming- 
ham, to put up a grating to prevent the salmon 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
from going into the water and being earned 
away. 

2962. That is clearly established, is it not? — 
That is e.«tablished in the 1842 Act in Ireland, 
and the 1861 Act in England. 

2963. Another oa.se in point would be the 
obligation of mills not to pollute rivers, which is 
also established by law, would it not? — Y'es, 
that has been long established iu law. They 
may say, “Well, we get no advantage from 
keeping the water clear,” but the law says, 
“Y’oii iiave no right to throw your filth into 
the river and damage other people and the fish.” 

2964. Then it amounts to this, that m asking 
the inillowneis to protect the salmon and fry 
against the machinery of their mills, you are 
simply following the precedents which have 
already been laid clown in these thi’ee cases you 
have cited ? — Undoubtedly. 

2965. That is the clear legal position of the 
matter in your opinion, is it?' — I think so. I 
might refer to one clause in the 1842 Act which 
seems almost potentially to contain all the pro- 
visions as to gratings, in which all injury to fry 
is strictly' forbidden, or any interference with 
them ; in general terms it is forbidden. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

2966. Is that the English Act ? — No, the Irish 
Act. It says : “ Be it enacted that if any person 
shall wilfully take ” and so on, “ or by' an^ device 
wilfully obstruct the passage of the said fry or 
injure or obstruct any such spawn or fry.” lhat 
is Section 73 of the Act of 1842. 

Mr. Srtoji-Karr. 

2967. Your point is that the legal responsi- 
bility which you ask for on millowners to pay 
for the protection is only according to legal 
precedent? — Undoubtedly, it is according to all 
legal precedent. It is the great principle of 
jurisprudence that you shall use your property 
so that you shall not injure the property of 
another. 

2968. As a matter of convenience, do you 
think there would be the slighest difficulty in so 
adjusting the protection as not to interfere with 
the effective working of these mills? — I think 
not. 

2960. You are not suggesting that the two 
indostries are incompatible, and cannot live side 
by side, are you ? — Not at all 

Chairman. 

2970. As a fishery owner, do you think a 
grating or lattice could be erected sufificient for 
your purposes without obstructing the water- 
way ? — 1 am sure it can. I do nut think a thing 
of that kind which has been produced would be 
necessary. It appears to me to be altogether 
unnecessary. The river, too, must be in a filthy 
condition, I should say, to fill it up in that way. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

297 1 . With reference to these analogies you 
have been giving, you say you think that a 
miUowuer is m an analogous position to that of 
a railway company. It is a fact that a railway 
companyexists by virtue of an Act of Parliament, 

and 
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Mr. Tomlinsa-a — continued, 
and under tlie powers conferred by an Act of 
Parliament, is it not ? — Yes. 

2972. And the railway company obtains 
powers, end obtains land compulsorily for the 
purpose of carrying out its lines? — Yes. 

2973. And on the conditions wliicli Parliament 
prescribes ? — Yes. 

297*1. Then as to the water companies, they 
would be in tlie same position, would they uot? — 
Yes. 

2973. They can only exercise the | owers 
Parliament haa conferred upon them, can they 
not? — Quite so. 

2976. And subject to conditions which Par- 
liament prescribes ? — Yes, everything is of course 
subject to Parliament. 

2977. But a millowner is in rather a different 
position is ho not ? A millowner is junmo 
only exei*cisiDg his common law rights on his 
own land, is he not j he is not exercising any 
special powers? — A millowner of course, if you 
come toainatter.of law,U already bound by these 
very Acts that we are speaking of. 

2978. That is another matter ? — But that is 
not a case of common law. 1 was speaking from 
the general principleof jurisprudence. I thought 
I was asked as a question of equity how one 
would formulate the duties of a millowner. 

2979. All I want you to say is that these 
analogies rest on di^?erent footings altogether. 
The railway company and water works com- 
panies obtain their powers subject to conditions 
prescribed by Parliament, and the millowner is 
exei'clsliig his common law right, is not that so ? 
— Yes; but I would suggest that the underlying 
principles of law in these cases are similar. 

2980. Had there been a decrease in salmon in 
the Galway river, in yom* experience lately ? — 
No, not lately ; it is a variable thing ; Mr. Ash- 
worth showed how enormously it had increased. 
I du not think it has gone on increasing in the 
way he gives in his evidence ; it varies. 

298'.. 1 suppose it is possible to have too many 
salmon in ariver ?— I do not think so j yonmean 
breeding salmon ? 

2982. Yes I — I do nut think so. I have heard 
the doctrine stated that you may have too many 
breeding, but I believe in sem&ng up as many 
fish as you can. 

2983. Have you never heard of a salmon 
disease in a river ? — Yes ; but we have never had 
it in Galway, and I question whether it arises 
from too many fish ; I suspect it arises from pollu- 
tion. 

2984. Is it not a fact that some skilled persons 
think it does arise through having too many fish 
in the river? — I could not any. 

2985. t Avant to ask you a question about 
salmon ladders. Have not salmon ladders been 
extensively put up in I rish rivers ? — Yes, I may 
atmost say it is the home of salmon ladders. 

2986. You have heard -the evidence given by 
the other wntnesses with reference to salmon 
ladders, have you ? — Not all, X think, I can give 
you case after case of salmon ladders ; Mr. Ash- 
worth has put up several salmon ladders him- 
self. 

2987. Several of the gentlemen who have been 
examined have complained of the inefficiency of 
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Mr. T>.mlinson — continued, 
the present Acts with regard to the erection of 
salmon ladders or fish passes ? —May I ask in 
what way ? 

2988. The rivei-s we have had evidence about 
arc the tributaries of the Bami ? — As to any mill 
erected since 1842 the millowner is oound to put 
up a salmon ladder. 

2989. I cannot refer to the e.xact question, 
but there Avaa one gentleman who had complained 
of the injury done to the fish by raising the weirs? 
— That is a very common thing. 

2990. And I asked him whether they could 
not re<|uirc anyone to put up salmon ludders, and 
he said, though the Acts contained provisions 
there were no penalties attached, and that there 
was no jx)iver to compel if. Have you had auy 
experience of that kind ? — No. 

2991. And your experience is that a great 
deal has beeu done in the way of putting up 
salmon passes, is it? — Undoubtedly in Galway ; 
and the place has been largely improved by it 
and by clearing away obstructions and making 
saloAOn passes of various kinds to help the free 
migration. That is the great principle Mr. 
Ashworth always kept in view, namely, to do 
away Avith all sorts of obstruction to the migra- 
tion of the salmon from tlie sea to the breeding 
rivers. 

2992. Is it your experience that salmon, if 
there was a clear Ai-ater way up the main stream 
of a river ivith a fish pass would still prefer a 
mill race to a fish pass? — It depends on the 
strength of a current ; if you have a powerful 
current comiug doAvn the river they will not go 
near the mill race. Usually in summer at the 
height of the run the water is low coming down 
the river, but it is much stronger coming down 
the naill race, and then they go up the mill race. 

I believe I should be very much within the mark 
if 1 were to say that the number of fish that 
went up the mill race last year Avhen the grating 
was broken d«rwn amounted to 1,000. They 
were collected all round the grating. There is a 
powerful current comiag out through the grating, 
and they collect round there. You break the 
grating, and up they go. 

2993. How long would they stay opposite the 
grating ? — It is difficult to .say. You aviII always 
find fi^ there ; whether they are always the same 
fish one could not say, but they collect there. 

2994. And for all you know a grating may 
not be effective to prevent them Avaiting about 
the millstream? — You sec when they are outside 
the grating they really are in the river ; they 
are not in the middle of the river but by the side 
of the river, whereas if the grating is broken 
down they are up some 200 or 300 yards in a 
narrow gut. 

2995. Do I understand you to suggest that 
you would leave it to the millowners to 
specify the kind of grating they would put up ? 
— I do not think any fish owner would object 
to the sort of grating so long os it would keep 
out the fish ; that is all we Avant. 

2996. Do you really think the conservators 
ought to prescribe the kind of grating that ought 
to be put up, or would you leave it to the mill 
owners to put up what you consider is effective? 

0 2 — I thiuk 
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Mr. 7’om/m<oa— continued. 

— I think (here ought to be some means of de* 
tennininfr whether a grating is efTective. 

2997. in whom would you vest that autho- 
rity ? — At the present moment it is in the 
iiis])ector of fisheries, and I should not have the 
slightest objection personally if there were a 
doubt about mattei-s to iin appeal from in- 
spectors just as yon have in .a great number of 
other cases in the Fishery Laws. 

2998. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
pro|)cr form of grating? — Are you speaking 
with regard to fry ? 

2999. Yes, take fry ? — With regard to fry I 
have not j I do not know so much on that 
question ; it is a question that hns never come to 
us nt Galway. We never considered it was 
worth while to protect the fry against bucket 
wheels. But with regard to the other gratings I 
could tell you a great deni more about them. 

3000. At what period of the year do you 
think it would be necessary to have a grating 
that would keep out fry ? — I believe that would 
diller in difi'erent rivers, but in Galway the fry 

S o down from the middle of April to the 8th 
une. That is merely an average j May is 
practically the month. They are going down 
now at the present moment ; and it is only for 
that time that yon want a grating for fry, it is 
not all the year round. Every river varies. 

3001. Are salmon caught with nets in the 
estuary of the Siver Galwny ? — No, The word 
estuary is a difficult word to define. We do 
not catch them in the estuary ; there is a right 
of fishing a certain distance outside. 

3002. Is your fishing fly fishing ? — No, ours 
is a several fishery. We have a fishery from 
Lough Corrib to the sea. 

3003. And do you net the whole of the river ? 
— No, we have a right to net the whole river, 
but as a matter of fact we net the tideway. 

3004. I sDppose the Galway river is not much 
polluted, is it r— No, not vet I am glad to say. 

3005. You have gone extensively into ihe 
evidence as to the diminution of salmon in 
Epgliah rivers ; is it not ibe fact, as appears from 
evidence, that a great part of the diminution is 
caused by the e.\treine pollution of English 
rivers ?— There is a difference of opinion among 
authorities. Some say pollution, but others the 
dams. I believe the better authorities say it is 
more the dams. You see if yon have a dam 
across a river it is impossible for the fish to go 
up to breed, and unless the fish goes up to breed 
Ae whole river is in course of extermination. 
They will stand a certain amount of pollution. 

3006. Is it tot within your knowledge that 
fish passes have been erected in most of the 
Englisli rivers?— I believe they are being erected, 
hut they are not universal as far as I know, and 
I suspect you would have to re-stock the English 
rivers before vou could revive them. We had 
to re-stock the Galway river ; that was the 
first thing that was done. We carried fry quite 
up into the branches of the river; there they 
grew and came down again, and by degrees the 
fishery was built up, and I suspect you would 
have to do the same in England. 

3007. What rivers in England do you think 
would require re-stocking ?— That is a difficult 
matter. IV e hate talked a good deal about oar 



Mr. Tomlinson — continued, 
rivers in Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, and Somer- 
set.shire, but it is a very difficult thing to do. 

3008. You would not apply that to the Severn 
for instance, would you? — No. The Severn is 
somewhat damaged iu some of its Welsh branches 
by ])ollutioD, but DO doubt the fi^h do go up in 
the Severn. 

Mr. T. W. Russell. 

3009. Have you any idea as to the value und 
extent of the fishing industry in Ireland ? — Mr. 
Ashworth in his evidence, quoting the Irish 
Fisheries Commissioners in 1857, says 300,000 1. 
I believe now they speak of 600,000/., but I do 
not think my evidence is worth taking on that 
matter. 

3010. Have you no idea as to the number of 
people employed in the industry? — I have not. 

3011. liid you hear the evidence of the mill 
owners from Antrim, or have you read it? — Yes, 
1 have looked tluoiigh all the evidence as well as 
I could. 

3012. Did you read, for example, Mr. Webb’s 
evidence and the evidence of several other mill 
owners from Antrim, which stated that if tlie law 
was can-ied out their works must stop?— Yes, I 
heard that. 

3013. Did you read the evidence given by the 
same gentlemen traversing the idea that turbines 
were injurious to salmon fry? — Yes; aud my 
reply to tliat is if that evidence is good for any- 
thing the clause does not apply. 

3014. Do you agree with the witnesses that 
from your own practical experience these 
turbine wheels are not injurious to fish? -My 
experience is not worth having on thatGubjeot; 
I do not know anything about the turbine so it 
is useless to speak, I can only say what I hear, 
and that is mere Iiearsay ; I con show you evidence 
which I have here, which affirms tlie destructive 
action of tlie turbine on fry. 

3015. Do you know anything about the effect 
of the bucket wheel ou fry ? — We do not think 
the bucket wheel has any effect on fry. We do 
not object to the bucket wheel as resards fry, 
but we do object to the bucket wheel on slats 
and on up-going fish. 

3016. Is that from evidence as to its destruc- 
tive nature ? — Yes; that case I gave you of 
Buckland's was the case of a bucket wheel. He 
produced a model of the salmon to the Com- 
mittee. 

3017. I want to ask you a question about the 
exemptions given by the fishery inspectors, 
there must have been some evidence before 
the Legislature that an inquiry was possible to 
mill owners before Parliament enacted that these 
exemption orders should apply, muGt there not ? 

I sbonld think it must have been stated in 
some way. 

3018. You see the difficulty the Committee 
find themselves in here is this, there are two rival 
industries, the salmon fishing industry and the 
milUngindustry throughout Ireland. Parliament 
has recognised at all events that inquiry may be 
done to the mill owners by enacting (hat an 
exemption order should be granted?— ^Ves. 

3019. Now supposing these exemption orders 
to become universal what would be the result of 
the salmon fishing industry, supposing the 
legislation which Parliament has already enacted 

were 
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Mr. T. fV. Russell — continued, 
were to be universal or were to be anything like 
universal ?— The eietnp«on do yon mean ? 

3020. Yea ? — That is to say if you do away 
with the clause altogether? 

3021. Hy the practical working of the Act 
itself, assuming that the exemption orders were 
to become universal, and that the inspectors of 
fisheries were convinced that the mill owners 
ouo'ht to have that protection, wbat would be 
your remedy then ? — It seems to me that that U 
a matter of fact. I cannot realise the idea of an 
exemption order becoming universal. 

3022. It has become almost universal in 
Antrim; either exemption ordera have been 
granted, or the law has been disregarded. You 
see the real ililBoulty is that we are face to face 
with these rival industries, and we shall have to 
take the law as it stands, and Parliament has 
already decreed that the inspectors of fisheries 
shall have power to grant exemption orders? — 
Yes. 

3023. These orders have been evtensively 
granted in Antrim, and where they have not been 

f ranted the law has been set aside ; now wbat 
as bi'Cn the result of that? — You see if the ex- 
emption order is granted, it seems the millowner 

f e^ what he wants ; but then is that a reason 
or doing awaj’ with the law altogether, or doing 
away with the clause in places uke Galway and 
southern streams which are not in qnitc such an 
unclean condition, and where there are no exemp- 
tiim orders granted, and where there is no reason 
for them : 1 challenge anyone to prove that our 
gratings in Galway interfere ndth the effective 
working of a mill. The gratings have been 
going on there for years. 

3024. Are tlie gratings universal in Galway ? 
— To every mill ? 

3025. Yes? — No, not to everyone, but to the 
chief ones they arc. 

3026. You would not make any comparison 
between Galway and Antrim, for example, 
would you? — No, and I would not like tins 
exemption, because it may apply to certain mills 
in Antrim, to be made to apply to Galway. 

I mean, if an exemption is necessary in a 
particular case, one ratlier objects that that 
should be generalised into a repeal of the law. 
If an exemption is necessary for the effective 
working of the mill, I do not object to it, there 
is the Act. But when the exemption is not 
necessary for the eflfective working of the mill, 
I say the duty rests with the millowner. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

3027. is there a lattice, or anything of the 
kind to keep fry from getting into the turbine 
on the Galway River? — I really do not know. 
This thing has only been up aoout a month or 
two and I do not know'. 

3028. But it has been up, has it not, during 
the lime when protection is required? — Yes, it 
is up at the present moment, and 1 suspect there 
has been something put up, either a lattice or 
a small net or eometning. I am sure our lessee 
there would be looking niter that sort of thing. 

Mr. SetoTt~JCarr. 

3029. You attach much more importance, I 
think, to the gi'atings at head races and tail 
0.80. 



Mr. Set07i-Karr — coutmued. 
races, do you not Personally, I do, but I do 
not mean to say they are more important. 

3030. I nra speaking of Galway in particular? 
— Yes, because we never bad the turbine, but I 
dare say we shall attach just as much importance 
to the turbine clause now we have the turbine 
there. 

3031. But the gi'cat injury to fish there has 
occurred from their getting up the mill races 
and being poached and killed in the bucket 
wheels, has it not? — Yes, and the slats going 
down. 

Mr, Hazier. 

3032. Do the salmon in Ireland belong to the 
riparian owners ? — It depends ; if you have a 
8ever.ll fishery, it belongs to the owner of the 
several fishery. 

3033. By charter? — Bycharter. Ourcharter 
goes back to the reign of John. 

3034. The riparian owners have no rights 
whatever over the salmon, have tliey ? — Not 
in the several fishery, but the riparian owners 
have rights. 

3035. For fly fishing? — Yes. 

3036. Does your charter not take prece- 
dence over any riparian rights ? — No, our char- 
ter is defined from Lough Comb to the sea, but 
on Longh Corrib, and all these streams that go 
into Lough Corrib, the riparian ownere have 
rights of fishing. 

3037. In saying that the law in Ireland is 
ahead of the law in Scotland and England, do 
you mean that it is more advantageous to the 
salmon fishery, and more disadvantageous to the 
mill owner? — Do you mean as to the duties? 

3038. You said that the law is ahead in Ire- 
land? — Yes, as being more protective to the 
salmon. 

3039. As against the mill-owners ? — As against 
the mill-owners, and also as regards tlie enforce- 
ment of duties on the ealmon owners themselves. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3040. 1 want to call your attention to my 
Bill ; have you a copy (if it beibre you ? — Yes. 

3041. The Bill is practically divided into two 
arts; the first three sections apply to previous 
rish legislation, you ace ? — Yes. 

3042. And then there are three further ope- 
rative sections which arc drawn from the English 
Act ? — Not entirely. 

3043. You see iuline 15, clause 4, the words 
“ watercourse, iniltrace, cut, sluice or other 
channel.” With the exceptions o£ those words, 
which are the words used in all Irish le^s- 
lation to describe those particular things in 
connection with millownei-s and salmon fisheries, 
is there anything else in which section 4 differs 
from the section from which it is copied in the 
English Act? — Y’ea. 

3044. Where? — It may not be very obvious 
to the Committee unless they had studied both 
the Euglish and the Irish Acts on which this 
proposed Bill is built. This clause is built on 
the Irish Act of 1842. 

3045. VV'ould you agree with me in drafting 
a Bill applying to Irish fisheries that it would 
be advisable to use words describing the water- 
(xruvses, millraces, cuts, sluices audo^er channels 
in words used in previous Irish legislation, and 
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Mr. Macartney — continued, 
rot introduce other words to describe the snme 
things?— Quite so. 

3046. Now, 1 want you to point out to me »he 
other words in that clause which differ? — You 
see this clause isfounded on the Irish ActofI842. 
The correspmdina clause in the English Act is 
founded on the English Act of 1861, and the 
clause (if the Act of 1861, though borrowed from 
the Irish Act, is different from it. There is some- 
thing added 5 fer example there is an obligation to 
fence in navigable canals in the English Act 
which does not apply here at all. 

3047. We are not touching canals? — You are 
asking about the differences; aud I say that is 
one poiut. 

3048. That does not really affect the question 
at issue in this legislation, does it? — But I am 
simply showing you how the thing diffei-s. You 
see, afi oltentimes occurs, if you compare Irish 
with Eiigluh l<='gislation, the English legislation 
comes about 20 years after the Irish legislation ; 
but improves on it. Now if jTm read the English 
clause of 1861, it is in advance on the Irish 
clause of 1842 ; ibat is where the point comes in ; 

£0 1 say there is this omission. But there ai’e 
other things to come afterwards. 

3049. 1 should like you to point out where it 
differs from the clause m the English Act. and 1 
want you to point out the words? — It differs in 
effect ; when I point it out you say it does not 
matter. 

3050. Then do I understand you, as a fishery 
owner, that you would not object to Clause 4, if 
it included something about canals? — I should; 

I object to the thing i« iuto\ I object to the 
repeal. 

3051. But this does not repeal anything ; I 
want to draw your attention to the fact of new 
legislation. You told the Committee that this 
clause was not the same as the clause in the 
English Act, and I want you to point out to the 
Committee now what are the words in this clause 
which differ, with the exception of the words of 
description, for which I have adopted the Irish 
phraseology, with the section in the English 
Act? — I thought this clause as a whole was a 
substitution for the repealed clauses. 

3(J52. YVewill go llirough the Bill. Do you 
object to Clause 3?— Yes. 

3053. Now come to Clause 4. I only want, 
as a matter of fact, your admission; do you, or 
do you not, say that it is a precise copy of the 
English clause? — 1 said the effect was different; 
but if you do away with Clause 3, I do not 
object to Clause 4 in the slightest degree. 

3064. And is your other point that Clause 4 
differs in effect, and one of the effects is, because 
in the clause in the English Act upon which this 
Clause 4 is founded, there is something about 
fencing in navigable canals. Now I put to you, 
if I introduced that into this Bill, would you 
agree to Clause 4V — You ask me whether the 
effect of this clause is the same as the English 
clause, and I say no, and give that as an illus- 
tration ; but we were spealiiug of the ciaus'es 
generally, and I hayo some more important 
mings to point out. 

3U55, I want to know if that is the substance 
of your objection to Clause 4? — No; my objec- 
tion to Clause 4 is that it is put as a substitute 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
for clauses which are repealed. ‘I have not looked 
at it carefully to see whether the clause as a 
clause repeals the compulsory gi'nting clauses o£ 
the Irish Acts ; it niny be that it does, but I have 
not looked at it iu that light; I do not think it 
does. 

Mr. T, ir. Uuescll. 

3056. Do you not see in the second and third 
lines of Clause 4 that the principle is enunciated 
which you have most determinedly traversed 
during tlie whole of your evidence, namely, that 
these things are to bo put up at the expense of 
the conservauoy board ?-— Then, if so, I object 
to it distinctly. But if you have a power of 
compelling the niillowners to do it, that is the 
point. If you do away with the third clause you 
nave still your power to compel the millowners. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

3057. I take it that you made a mistake when 
you said that you had no objection whatever to 
Clause 4 ? — Ifit means what has just been alleged 
I have an objection. It says here : “ Any board 
of ci-nservators after ” so and so, “ may do ” 
so and so. It does not compel them to do so, and 
you can compel the millowners to do it. The 
repealed clauses are compulsory on the mill- 
owners ; Clause 4 is permissive to the conser- 
vators. 

Mr. ■/’. W. Rnssell 

3058. But you are a lawyer, and you know 
very often it may mean “ shall ” in law ? — Butit 
does not here, 1 think, and this clause can only be 
read in relation to the clnuscs which are repealed. 

Chairman. 

3059. If you do not repeal the clauses which 
are proposed to be repealed by Clause 3 then you 
have uo objection to Clause 4, but if you repeal 
the clauses proposed to be repealed you do object, 
do you ? — Undoubtedly. 

Mr. T. }V. Rusnell. 

3060. What I want to poiut out out is that it 
is “may,” but if tiie board of conservators do 
not put them up there is no provision for their 
being put up at all ? — If the Irish grating clauses 
are not repealed you have a compulsory power 
on the miller to put them up. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3061. In your examination by Mr. Seton-Karr 
you led the Committee to believe that the clauses 
xn my Bill were not the same as those in the 
English Act, and I want (o clear that up. In 
the first place I want to auk you whether you are 
prepared to say if there ere any words in those 
three clauses which are not in the English clause. 
They are copied by me verbatim from them ?— 
But others are omitted. 

3062. 1 am not talking about what is omitted. 
There is a great deal in the English and Scotch 
Acts which is omitted, but this Bill simply deals 
with two particular questions which are remitted 
to this Select Committee to hear evidence upon, 
and one of them is this question which is con- 
tained in Clauses 4 , 6, and 6. I want to ask you 
whether you will not admit that ; I may tell you 
they arc copied verbatim ? — I know they are, 

but 
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Mr. Jl/ocar«7jey— continued, 
but there arc other clauses which are relevant to 
the subject of gratings in the English Act wiiich 
are omitted in this one. 

3063. Which? — The omission of powers of 
conservators to determine the time of placing 
gratings and of the objection of ovvners ana 
occupiers of adjoining lands to preserve gratings. 
There is an omission of the method of determining 
compensation. All those clauses are omitted. 

3064. Would you approve of those clauses 
being added? — No; I should still object, because 
I object to the English legislation altogether. I 
say, merely as a matter of fact, there are these 
three omissions relevant to the subject of gratings 
which are present in the English Act. 

3065. But those things are provided for already 
in Irish legislation, and therefore they were, in 
uy opinion and judgment (of course 1 should be 
glad to add them if they would diminish your 
hostility) unnecessary ? — It would not in the 
slightest. 

3066. That is not the substance of your objec- 
tion, 1 take it, at all ? — No; my objection is on 
the point of responsibility. 

3067. You mluded to the evidence of Mr. 
Frauk Buckland ; I do not know whether you 
have read a passage in that evidence in which, 
dealing with a questdon of millowners’ rights, he 
states his opinion that they ought to be in no 
way interfered with ? — I do not know that. 

3068. I cannot give you the reference? — I 
have all his evidence here, if you would like to 
refer to it. Have you observed that he says 
gratings should be put u]> at the expeuse of the 
miller. 

3069. Perhaps you will show me that ; hie 
advice was not followed in English legislation, 
was itr — No. 

3070. That will be quite sufficient for me; 
do you say that the millowuers are the whole 
cause of damage to fish in Irish rivers? — Oh, no, 
not the whole cause. 

3071. Then what other causes of damage are 
there, in your opinion?— There is the general 
poaching, of course. 

3072. Is that a very serious cause of damage? 
— I think BO. It costs us an immense deal for 
water keepers. 

3073. la there any other cause ? — There is the 
killing of the fry in the country districts. 

3074. Is that a very serious cause in tlie Gal- 
way river? — We always think it is rather serious 
to kill fry. They feed ducks and pigs with tliem. 
To prevent them would be a restriction on agri- 
culture, possibly. I do not see why we should 
interfere with the free action of the farmer’s 
ducks and pigs any more than with the free 
action of the miller’s machinery. It seems to 
me the principle is exactly the same. Pollution 
does not affect us. 

3375. What proportion of the destruction do 
you allot to the acuon of the millowners on the 
Galway ? — 1 do not know that it is a great deal, 
because we act in verj’ good accord now. You 
see, we have the grating there, not to all the 
mills, but to the ohief ones. No doubt there are 
constant cases of poaching every year, more or 
less, and more or less the fish get through the 
gratings, and are detained in the races. That 
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Mr. Macartney — continued, 
sort of thiug may occur. Small fish may get 
through, ami may be- kept there. I do uot mean 
to say that most of the poaching in Galway is now 
due to the mills; I should bo sorry to make such 
an allegation. 

3076. On the question of poarhmg, you admit 
ai. the present time that the Conservators, or the 
people who choose to jirotect their fisheries, can 
detect and summon poachers even on the mill 
races, c.'in they not? — No, nut without the 
gratings. 

3077. But you have full jiower ; there is 
nothing to prevent you, is there ? — If we can 
find them. 

3078. Surely it is uot a very difficult thing to 
watch 400 or 40 yards of mill race, is it? — I 
assure you it is very difficult. There are a variety 
of these 400 yards. 

3079. There are only 14 mills, are there not ? 
— You must consider them something like a 
branch of a tree; the river comes down so, and 
there is a branch here which subdivides, and so 
on, and another here which subdivides, and on 
these subdividing branches you get the various 
mills. 

3080. In the report of the conservancy board 
of tlie Galway district for 1891 they say they 
employ 100 bailiffs? — Yes. 

3081. Surely 100 bailiffs would be sufficient, 
or a portion of them even would be sufficient, to 
watch 28 head and tail races, would they not? — 
I should explain, though the conservatore have 
all these bailiffs they are distributed all over the 
river ; some of them are up in Mayo. 

3082. But surely if there was a very material 
injury to your fishing done by the poaching in 
the head and tail races, and knowing you had 
only to watch them in oilier to catch the men 
there, and that they would be caught on au area 
not exceeding 400 yards, and sometimes as low 
as 40 : do you not think if the poacliing was very 
very serious you could deal with it effectively ? 
— ^ou will pardon me. You keep saying “only 
400 yards.” There are several 400 yaras, aud 
there are several 40 yai-ds, and, morever, poach- 
ing may occur in blind arches, and in the mills 
themselves where we have no power of entry 
unless we have a search warrant. 

3083. Do you say the millowners would not 
assist you ? — Many ofthem are very good. But, 
at the same time, there are millowners and 
millowners, and, moreover, there are mill at- 
tendants. 

3084. Have you ever applied for the assistance 
of millowners on these nvers to watch these 
blind arches and been refused, for the purpose of 
catching poachers? — We have to some extent 
eliminated the necessity of watching the blind 
arches by means of these gratings. 

3085. Do you say you have had any difficulty 
in dealing with the millowner when you alleged 
that poaching was going on ?— Undoubtedly we 
have had diffusulty. That very case that I gave 
where the water bailiff got into the mill after 
getting into collusion witTi the mill mau is an in- 
stance. The latter gave a signal when the mill 
stopped, and the bMliff went m aud found those 
20 unclean fish. He would have had no right, 
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Mr. Macartney — continued, 
as an ordinary matter, to go there. You cannot 
go into a man’s mill every day. 

3086. I-lad j;on applied to the millowner?— 
We knew tmthing about it. 

3087. Blit had you made an^ application ? — 
You might go in 10 times and find no fish, and 
on the seventh time they might be there. Ifou 
are in a dark corner, as it were, and with fish 
constantly coming down, you M’ouldhave to keep 
men there constnntly to see that fish were not 
caught unless you had means of preventing them. 
Supposing you liad a man staying there 12 hours 
so us to prevent it, in the other 12 hours the fish 
might be poached. 

3088. It seems to me if the destruction "oing 
cn was enonuuus ii would be worth while for 
you to take effective measures to protect your 
rights, .and to ipply to the millowners to help 
you. 1 want to finow if you allege that you 
cannot ajiply to the niillowncrs? — No, 1 do not 
think we could for one moment, from our experi- 
ence, have any sort of effective power over the 
poaching without the grutings, but by putting 
the gratings up we prevent the fish going in. 

3089. On the question of gratings, the grating 
you desire to put up would oe simply effective 
against hirgc fisli, would they not ? — Yes ; about 
an inch and three quarters or twodnch gratings 
are the ones we use. 

3090. Salmon fry would easily go through 
those gratings, would not they? — Yes. 

3091. Do you suggest it is ^Kissihle to erect 
any grating at head or tail races which would 
be effective against salmon fry, and which would 
at the same time give afree flow of water to work 
mills ? — I do not like to speak on a matter of 
that kind not being an engineer, but the matter 
is very fully discussed in these reports, and 
various forms of grating suggested. It was said 
that you could always get any flow of water that 
you wanted by widening your stream or mill 
race. Profeseor Kankine gives that evidence in 
the 1869 Inquiry. 

3092. There has been expert evidence before 
the Committee, that it would be impossible to 
erect any grating or lattice either at the head or 
tail race wdiich would effectually prevent salmon 
fry going through, and which at the same time 
•would give free water power to a turbine or other 
wheel to work? — I am not an expert, and I 
would not like to say. There has been evidence 
given in a contrary sense by other experts in 
these inquiries. 

3093. But not before this Committee? — No. 
Moreover, as an actual case, there is the Cork 
Waterworks where some grating of the kind has 
been erected. 

3094. What b the capital invested in the 
Galway fishery ? — Do you meanwhatit is worth? 

3095. No, I want to know the amount of 
capita) invested in it?— I could not really tell. 

3096. You have told the Committee that the 

capital of the Gahvnj fishery was considerably 
greater than the capita! of the mills ? — I did 
not say then all the mills ; I will give you in 
illustration a well known case. Mr. Ashworth 
spent a good deal of money in putting up these 
ladders 

3097. Is the Galway fishery a syndicate, or is 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
it owned by private individuals? — It is owned 
by private individuals, it b a several fishery. 

3098. Is it owned by Mr. Ashworth? — It is 
my wife’s. 

.3099. It is owned by one individual ?— It is 
owned by one individual. 

3100. Was it purchased ? — Yes. 

3101. What WO.S paid for it? — I could not 
exactly tell you, but it was purchased a great 
number of years ago, and luis increased in value. 

I will give you an illustration of the capital 
invested. Mr. Ashworth spent 2,000 1. in trying 
to make a pass between Lough Corrib aau 
Lough Mask. 

3102. Can you supply the Committee, before 
the conclusion of the sitting, with a table of what 
you consider to be the capital invested in that 
fishery, because this question that you have 
raised b important? — Yes. Let me say one 
thing in regard to capiul invested. I can show 
that mr. Ashworth spent more than the purchase- 
money of his fishery before he got anything out 
of it in the way of invested capital. 

3103. That would apply, I suppose, to nearly 
every commercial undertaking, would it not, or 
to a great many ? — No ; when you buy a fishery 
you suppose it is worth sometiiing, but he had to 
spend this money in making the fishery before 
he got anything out of it. 

3104. I will not press this matter with regard 
to the Galway fishery, but I shall, with regard 
to the others, if the evidence is given ? — I was 
asked the question as to the relative capital value 
of fishery and mills, but my position is, that it is 
absolutely irrelevant to an inquiry into their 
relative rights and duties. 

.3105. 1 will put it to you generally; the 
fishery is a productive fishery, b it not ; do you 
get a fair return for your capital invested?— 
Yes, I think it is a valuable property. 

3 106. With regard to the analogy to railways, 
I want to ask you this. I acquire by purchase 
or by lease land over a ripaidan owner, we will 
say ; 1 purchase it out and out with all his 
rights, and I erect a mill on it, and make water- 
courses, subject, of course, to all the incidence 
of taking water from the river. Do you allege 
I am interfering in any way with any portion of 
your property; do you say the water up there b 
your property ? — I am speaking, of course, as a 
conservator with regard to the salmon generally. 

3107. I am asking you as a fishery owner, 
not as a conservator. I want to ask you what 
are the limits of your interests? — Taking your 
case, if you bought the land and erected your 
mill in that manner, you would be bound by 
law to make a fish pass, that is to say, you are 
bound to do something which is of no advantage 
to your mill. 

3108. A fish pass where ? — Over your dam. 

3109. But Bupposinff I do not make a dam?— 
I mean that there is this liability on you by law. 
If you make your mill you must make a fish pass. 

3110. Supposing I have made my dam, and I 
have made the pass and everything, and ladders, 
which I admit i have got to make, where do I 
touch your property ? — I do not tliiuk you do at 
all, if vou make a fish pass for the fish to go 
through and otherwbe conform to the law. 

3111. But 
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Mr. Macartney — continued. 

.1111. Hut do you say you have a property in 
The fiih if they come to the dnm ? — No ; we are 
speakiii" now, I apprehend, about tlie preser- 
viitiou of fish. 

3112. 1 am nskiii^ you as a fishery owner ; 
vour fishery rights are circumscribed to the area 
yf your charter, are they not? — Yes. 

3113. Have you any property in the fish after 
they leave that area? — No. 

3114. You do not claim any property in the 
•fiili either befoie they come into your area or 
after they leave it; do you ? — No. 

3113. You have no vested interest outside the 
area covered by your charter, have you? — No; 
I do not see how we cau say we have a vested 
interest. We have this sort of interest, any way, 
a right of access to a great deal in protecting the 
salmon, and seeing that the salmon laws are 
eufurced all round the branches of the river. 

3116. Are you speaking now as a ealtnoii 
owner or a conservator? — Both. 

3117. Naturally conservators h.*ive that in- 
terest? — Aa an owner, apart from what we do 
as conservators; I may say the money we get as 
•conservators is a very small proportion of the 
amount we spend tor protection, and we do 
protect these breeding streams, it may be, f<,r 50 
or 60 miles or mure in different directions. 

3118. For your own benefit? — For our own 
benefit. 

3119. And it pays you to do that, does it 
not?— Yes. 

3120. You would not do it if It did not pay 
you, would you ? — No. 

3121. I want to know if you say you have 
any verted interest outside the area covered by 
your charter, which gives you liberty to fish, 
either in the water or in the fish ? — The idea of 
rested interest is an extremely difficult question. 

3122. You used the words. You said the 
mills were erected subject to the vested interests 
of salmon fishcric.s, and 1 want to know what 
you mean by that? — I was speaking about the 
fisheries generally. I say that the mills come 
after the salmon fisheries, and I was speaking of 
the mills and the salmon fisheries of the river as a 
whole. 

3123. I want to take your own instance, 
because cases may probably vary. Take your 
twu salmon fishery, and tell me where your 
vested iuierest is on the river, cither with regard 
to fish or water, outside the area covered by 
y^our charter? — We have an undoubted vested 
interest in tlie maintenance of the law. Our 
fishery at the tideway is worth so much more if 
this grating law attaches to mills generally, and 
if the ditm law attaches to mills generally. If 
there were uo power of dealing with dams, and 
setting up fish ladders and passes, our fishery at 
the mouth of the river would not be worth 
nearly us much as it is. 

3124. Have you any interest outside the area 
ivliiuli is covered by your charter? — We have 
the greatest interest. 

Chciinnaii. 

3125. You preserve fish up the stream beyond 
the limit of your charter, do you? — Yes. 

0.8l>. 



Mr. Macartney. 

3126. You do that for your own interest, I 
suppose? — Yea, because me liave this interest. 

3127. Have you any interest outside the area 
covered by your charter upon wJuch you, as a 
fishery owner, could assert your rights at com- 
mon law or under statute; have you any in- 
terest with regard to the fishing of the water 7 — 
\Ye have a great deal of common-law rightc, but 
those are the rights of everybody. 

3128. Surely I put my questiou perfectly dis- 
tinct to you. You are the owner of a salmon 
fishery which you own under a charter, are you 
not ? — Y’es. 

3129. The charter defines the area of that 
satmou fishery, does it? — Yea. 

3130. Within that area you are permitted by 
your charter to take all the fish that comes, are 
you not? — Yea; and we cannot catch fish out- 
side. 

3131. Have you any other right which you 
can assert over the fish that come into the 6al- 
way river outsiile the area of that charter? — We 
have this right of protecting them. 

31.32. Yes, you do that; that is, you subscribe 
us a fishery owner ? — No; we send our own men 
to do so ; it is not a matter of subscription ; wc 
Lave a certain number of bailiffs ; we have jKiwer 
by this Irish Act tc appoint those bailifis. 

3133. F'or tl»e purpose of proteciini: the fish? 
— For the purpose ot [irotecting the fish ; that is 
our interest in the matter. We have no power 
of catching the fish outside our area, but we 
have the power of protucting fish, and wc have 
the power of removing obstructions; th'.ct is 
where Mr. Ashworth spent a great deal of 
money in removing the obstructions, so that the 
fish might pass up to breed. The obstructions 
■were not removed in our fishery at the mouth of 
tlie river, but were removed up in the coiinlry; 
where be spent this 2,000 1 . ; for esample, it was 
noi near the mouth of the river ; itWiissome 30 or 
40 miles away from the mouth of the river, to 
connect the two lakes, the Corrib and the Mask. 

3134. I want to know, apart from those duties 
and rights which you can exercise in prnteuting 
the fish, have you any other right attaching to 
the fish itself that you can exercise in the river 
outside the area covered by your charter? — We 
have uo right of catching, but we have every 
right of preservation. 

3135. Preservation which is strictly defined 
by the legislation ? — Yes, strictly defined by thn 
legislation. Amongst others, that of cnibrciiig 
gratings, and if tliis right were to be taken away 
our inteiesta would be taken away. You would 
attack our interests ii you were to succeed iu 
carrying this Bill. 

3136. Supposing there were no board of con- 
eervatora, have you any right as a fishery owner 
to insist on gratings being erected? — Yes, I be- 
lieve we have. 

3137. Where; can you point out to me any 
clauses in the Irish Acts where you, as an owner, 
have a right to insist on a mtllowner erecting 
gratings? — 1 believe it is a statutory right; I do 
not believe it depends ou the conservators to 
enforce it. I Imve not read It iu that light. 1 
have the Act here. It says, “ And be it 
enacted that every dam, weir, dyke, and other 

P erections 
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jVIr. Macartney — cnntmued. 
erections shall, after the jjassing of this Act, placed 
in or across any river,” and so <in, “ shall be so 
built and constructed as to permit or allow of in 
any tme or raorc parts of the same the free run 
or niiijration of salmon;’’ that is to say, it is 
general. 

3138. Do you say that you have a right to put 
that in force, supposing there were no board of 
conservators? — Certainly; it could not be the 
board of Roiiservtitors because they were not 
appointed in 1842, the date of this Act. 

31.39- Who do you say at the present time has 
the right ; if you can show me any clause 
jierhiips you will show it to me? — If that is at 
all relevant I will ascertain the fact 1 do not 
think it is depeudeut on the conservators to en- 
force that clause ; it seems to me to be n general 
statutory clause. 

3140. I want to know where you, as a salmon 
fishery inspector, have power which you thiuk 
you have to enforce certain things on millowiiers, 
apart from conservators and iusjiectova of fish- 
eries ; you stated, generally, that the whole 
jirinciple of the Irish IcgUlntiun had been to 
throw all the onus on the millowners of making 
efficient fish passes and putting up gratings ? — 

I did not say the whole; 1 did not make such a 
universal generalisiation as that, or did not intend 
to. I quoted cases where the onus was thrown on 
them nut only with regard to gratings but with 
regard to fish jiasses. 

3141. Take Clause 41 of the Act 5 & 6 
Viet.; that reliTS to the free gaps at weirs. 
There is no doubt about it, that the persons 
•who have erected any weir, dam, or dyke are 
obliged to [irovidc a free gap; but do you see 
the proviso at the end which says they shall be 
fully compensated in doing bo for any loss or 
damage they may sustain? — Yes. 

3142. You see you have full compensation 
there, have you not? — Y'es. 

3143. Upon the ordinary principle ?— Yes, I 
Bee ; but 1 can bring you other cases in which 
the responsibility is on the millowncr without 
any compensation. 

3144. But I am going back to your statement. 
This is the first consolidated Act in Ireland, and 
we find there the principle of compensation to 
the millowner or the owners of dams or dykes 
vvhn had to make provision for the benefit of the 
salmon fisheries r — in this particular case. 

3l4d. Now go to Clause 42, which deals with 
weirs. There is also there a proviso that the 
people whose weirs, dams, or dyhes are altered 
for che benefit of tire galinou fishery owners 
shall be fully compensated, is there not? — Yes. 

3146. And in Clause 43 there is another pro- 
vision for compensation, is there not? — I may 
tell you this, that many of these things were very 
much altered. 

3147. Let us go by steps. You stated that 
the original thing in Ireland was that the onus 
was thrown entirely on the millowner ? — No ; 1 
think 1 gave coses. 

3148. 1 am taking you to the case ? — But you 
are simply showing cases in which it is not so 
thrown. 1 stated that there are various cases in 
the Irish Act bf 1842 in which the responsibility 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
is thrown on the millowner. I do not mean to 
say there are not cases in which it is not ihr.nrn 
on the millowner. 

3149. But here is the particular clause throw- 
ing the onus on the millowner, dealing with free 
passes and ia<ldcrs, and there is a proviso at the 
end for compensjitiun ? — Now, then, refer to 
Clause 63; thcie is no couipensallon there. 

Slot). Clause 63 says, “In all clams or weirs 
now existing, or which sliall be liere.'ifter con- 
structed, means shall be provided for the free 
urigration of salmon and otlierOsU; in existing 
dams and weirs similar means for migration lu 
fish shall be provided, no injury being dune to 
navigation nr power of mills.” You see there is 
no iujui-y to be done to the water-power going to 
the mills there? — Not in the existing mills, but 
the first part of the clause say.s that in all new 
mills they must make a lisii pass absolutely; in 
cases whore the mills already exist there is power 
to make a fish pass, but that is to be done umler 
certain conditions which recognise a piescriptive 
right, as it were, in the existing property. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

3151. Is it your opinion that that is an effec- 
tive clause? — I should say the first part of that 
clause is effective; the secuad part of it is not 
very effective. 

3152. Were you here when Mr. M‘Dermott 
gave his evidence? — No. 

31.53. You did not hear Mr. O’Neill iit Ques- 
tion 1080 ask, “ But is it not the case that the 
hiw requires a free pass lor fish? (//.) So I have 
said. { Q.) Will they nut go up that pass? lA.) 
There is no pass made. (Q.) If the law requires 
it is it not your business lo see that that pass is 
made? (^A.) 'I'he law says that every builder of a 
weir shall construct a pass as he builds hia weir, 
but tlie law puts on im penalty for non-com- 
pliance ; that is as it has been read to me ” ? — I 
do not think that. 

3154. Someone else gave similar evidence? — 
I would like a proof of that statemeut ; may X 
reserve that point? 

3155. Then he asks, “ So that the law is 
absolutely useless, vou Bay”? — With regard to 
new mills or old mills? 

3156. New weirs; and the answer is, “ Yes, os 
far as fish passes are concerned”? — I will look 
it up. 

Mr. Sct‘>n-Karr. 

3157. The point is, is there or not a penalty 
for non-erection of vfeirs'i — 1 may sav this, that 
in an old Irish Act there was a power for 
prostrating any weir that was erected on certain 
rivers; I have a reference to it here. It is a 
power actually for knocking down a dam and 
making a “ convenient gap.” 

Mr. Macartney. 

3158. Will you look at the first part of 
Clause 63 again, with regard to new dams, weirs, 
dykes, nnd other erections. That simply says, 
does it not, that when any new dam, weir, or 
dyke is erected there shall be a pass for fish?— 
A provlsiun for the free pass offish. 

3159. Can 
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Mr. Macnvtney — continued. 

31.59. Cnn you show me anything in this Bill 
-whh'h Il ls been referred to this Committee which 
interferes with tlint in any way whatever? — I 
thousht we were speaking with reference to the 
responsibility of iiiillowners. My position was 
to ])nive that the responsibility of inillowners 
with regiird to fish has always been recognised 
in Irisli law. 

3160. 'Ihere has been no evidence whatever 
from tile millowners with regard to dams, weirs, 
dvkes, and other erections, and with regard to 
their responsibility anil non-res])<maibility. Is 
that the only instance you can point out in this 
Act of 1H42 wliere there is a responsibility with- 
out compensation ?- No, thtre is responsibility 
for keeping the mills shut and getting water over 
the.se passes. 

3161. Will ymi show me where there is any- 
thing done to ilie injury of the millowner where 
there is no provision for compensation in that 
Act ? —It is throwing a certain responsibility on 
the raillowner to tniike a free pass just as it is to 
make a grating, 

3)62. lint there is no injury to the working 
of his mill? — My position is the grating clause 
of lo69 saves the effective working of his mill. 

3163. That has nothing to do with the dam, 
weir, or d\ke. I want to call your attention to 
the fact of tlie making of a fish pass, dam, weir, 
or dyke. Nor has it ever been asserted by the 
millowner, it has not interfered with the effect of 
working his mill. Can you jioint out anywhere 
in the Act of 1842 any provision throwing on the 
millowners the onus of providing something for 
the benefit of salmon fisheries which would be to 
the injury of the millowner where there is no 
ample jirovision for compensation ? — There is this 
expense thrown on the millowner iu reference to 
various cases, and the same thing is thrown on a 
millowner with rogai’cl to gratings. 

3164. If a millowner wanted to take away 
water from the river he would naturally have to 
erect a dam, would he not? — Yes. 

3165. That is a thing he would contemplate 
before he went into the business? — Not the ex- 
pense of erecting a fish pass over a dam which 
miglit cost him a great deal. 

3166. How much would it cost him? — From 
20 /. to 40 i., 50 Is or 100 it depends on the 
nature of the dam ; it might cost a great deal 
more. 

3167. Since the Act of 1842 it would be be- 
fore his eyes ; if he wanted to build a dam across 
a river he would have to erect a fish pass, would 
he not ? — Quite so. 

3168. And if he were going to start a factory 
he would have that before him, would he not? — 
Undoubtedly, and he knows also by these other 
Acts that when he starts n mill he has to erect a 
grating. 

3169. The allegation of the millowner is that 
the erection of the gratings intereferes with the 
effect of the working of his mill, and I want you 
to point out to me in the Act of 1842 any single 
instance where the millowner is oiilled upon to 
do something for the benefit of the salmon 
fishery which interferes with the working of hia 
iDill where there is no ample provision for com- 
pensation to the millowner ? — 1 have already 

0.80. 



Mr, MacaHney — continued, 
pointed out cases of enforced duty without com- 
pensation. 

3170. Do you under.«tand my point; in the 
millowner’s view, placing a pass on a dam, weir, 
or dyke does not. interfere with the working of 
hie mill; they urge tliat the putting up of this 
grating or lattice does interfere with the working, 
and I point out to you that in the Act of 1842 
the onus, which was thrown on the millowners of 
doing some things for the benefit of the salmon 
fisheries, was ahvays accompanied by ample pro- 
vision for compensation ; that is so, is it not? — It 
appears to me that statement about gi’atinga 
is not exactly correct, because supposing f erect 
a new mill I have to make a cutorchaunel-and I 
have to erect a grating. It is only, according to 
evidence whicli has been given, a question of 
making tbe cut twice as wide, in order to save 
the effective working of the mill, that is the point 
1 would put. 

3171. How can you make the cut twice as 
wide wlien there is no room to do it? — This very 
Bill before us contemplates the possibility of it, 
but throws the cost on the conservators. 

3172. But suppose you have not the natural 
facilities? — It has been discussed in these 
inquiries that it is possible to make this grating 
without interfering with the effective working of 
the mill. That is my first point. The second 
{joint is this, that if you prove it does interfere 
with the effective working of the mill then in the 
clause of the 1869 Act (which I know most about) 
the exem|)tion applies. 

3173. We are travelling awny from the |ioint. 

I want to point out to you that this onus which 
you said was thrown on the millowners was not 
thrown on the millowners at all, exce{Jt accom- 
panied by full compensation, under the Act of 
1842 ? — 1 must still submit that the onus of doing 
things for the benefit of salmon fisheries, or rather 
of safeguarding fiaheriesfrom mill injury, is thrown 
on the millowuera by the Act of 1842 without 
compensation. 

Chairman. 

3174. A fish pass requires wafer always 
running over it, does it not? — Yes. 

3175. Does that affect the working of the 
mill. As I understand they stop these mills so 
that they are perfectly dry, and the fish cannot 
get up ? — Yea. 

3176. If they opened a space sufficient for the 
fish pass, then the water will run away, and the 
supply of water to the mill be to a certain extent 
decreased, will it not? — Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3177. You have laid down before the Com- 
mittee the principle that Irish legislation has 
always gone npou the steps of throwing upon 
millowners certain responsibilities and burdens? 
— Quite 80 . 

3178. I want you to show me in the first 
General Consolidated Act of 1842, any instance 
where the millowner was obliged to do somethirg 
•which was to injure the working of his mill by 
the erection or creation of anything for the 
benefit of the salmon fisheries without ample 
compensation being provided for in the section? 
— 3 say in reply to that he is bound to put up a 
fish pass which in the first place is an expense, 

F 2 and 
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Mr. coDtifuied. 

nnH secomlly, it does, os the Ciminnan has sug- 
gested, interfere with his water to a certain extent. 

3179. Will ynii point out any evidence before 
this Cimmiittee in which aiiyone of the millowners 
called liere or anyone on their behalf hove said 
they object to fish passes, or tliat the fish jmsses 
interfere in the slightest degree with the working 
of their mill ?— I say many of the gentlemen who 
have given evidence liu\e certainly denied the 
responslbity of millowners with reirard to fish. 

3180. With regard to your evidence ns to 
English rivers, can yon suugest any river iu 
Engliiiul where the snlnmii fishery hn.' decrea.<!ed, 
and where the river haa been polluted where the 
djuimgo dime to the fish hns been greater from 
ordinary water wheels or turbines than from 

olliitiwn? — I would not state a thing of that 
ind fnaii my own exiierience but I can give you 
case lifter case from tiie reports. 

3181. That i« the injury done to salmon fishing 
on rivers where there lias been polluting lualter 
fmm works coining into them is greater from 
dams or other causes than fi-oui pollution? — Yes, 

I believe I may any it is the general principle 
laid down by thc^e witne.(f:c3 that the damage to 
sidmou rivers in Englauu is mure a question of 
dams than ]>ollutioii. 

3132. In rivers where there are works pouring 
out polluting matter? — Well, of course, you may 
bring a certain case where the pollution may be 
more injurious than the dam, but this is the 
general view taken by the witnesses, that the 
dams have been more fatal to the salmon rivers 
tbun the pollution. Itwould be more satisfactory 
if I were to look up the cases and give them to you. 

3183 Yes; there is only one turbine you say 
working at Galway ? — Yes. 

3184. Is timt ttie Electric Lighting Company 
turbine ? — Yes. 

3185. What is the capital of that company? — 

I do not think it can be a very large one. 

3188. Do you know whether any action has 
been tiken there by the Board of Conservators 
with regard to tliis turbine ? — 1 do not. I am a 
membf-r of the board, but the turbine has only 
just been put uji. I did not know it was put up 
until a few days ago, when I got a letter from 
the lessee. 

3187. Do you think if a lattice like that one 
in the room was put up before that turbine It 
would have no effect on its working? — In the first 
place [ think the lattice absolutely unnecessary, 
1 do not see the good of such a lattice. I may 
say we should never get such an amount of filth 
from a lattice in the Ualway river. 

3188. What sort of a lattice would you put up 
to prevent fry going througli ? — Oue with wider 
meshes altogether than tlmri 

3189. Much wider? — I should say much 
wider. Evidence was given about salmon fry 
going through like minnows, but salmon fry, 
when they go down, are very much larger than 
minnows; they are rather a good sized fish. I 
have often caught them angling in the river j they 
are more like 82 >rats tfmn minnows. 

Mr. Heton-Karr. 

3190. Do yon tliink that a grating, or lattice 
with a slightly larger mesh than that, would be 
BufScient to protect the fry ? — 1 do incleer], there 



Mr. Snon-Karr — coutiuued. 
is not the slightest doubt about it. It is not a 
question of small fry sailing about outside the 
turbine. Those are not the things we want to 
protect. What we want to ju'otect is the great 
return of fish coining down from the tipi er waters. 

3191. Wlieu they have ibelr silver coat ou? — 
Yes. 

Jfr. Macaituey. 

3 '92. Then you think the protection of fry 
immaterial, do you? — No. 1 nm speaking about 
the fry as we see tliein coming down in tlie montli 
of May from the iip[»er waters to tlie sea. 

3193. You are not f>|)eakiug now of the very 
small fry? — No, because they df "ot move away 
far ; they stay about where they are born. 

3194. So far as I undevstoml the evidence of 
the fishery people from Antrim, they came down 
when they were very small, much smaller ilian 
yon speak of? — We do nut see them at all event#. 
One of the vexed question# about salmon is how 
old the fry are wlien they come down ; a 
general view is that they are between oue and 
two years old before they come ; that is the 
theory they hold in Galway. 

3195. Y’ou said gcncvully with reference to 
English and Iri.sh legislation, Ire'aml was always 
in front of England? —Yes ; since 1812. 

3l9fi. Do you llilnk tliere is any j>robability of 
any legislation beiug curried with regard to 
England or Scotland as to turbines ? — Of course 
it is a matter of opinion ; I may say there is a 

S reat demand amooust English conservators, as 
lackland shows, for better crating clauses. 

3197. When was that? — That was in 1869, 

3198. Has anything been clone in consccfueitce 
of that? — No; the English Act was passed after- 
wards, and its grating clauses were a species of 
aiteini't to satisTyiill parties; but I might poiutout 
tiiat the English grating law is not as g>>od as the 
Scotch one, as far as I can understand. You have 
taken the very worst type, as it were, of grating 
law. 

3199. Would YOU he satisfied to place the Irish 
Salmon Fishery Law on precisely the same foot- 
ing as the Scotch? — 1 clo not suificiently know 
what llie Scotch is to say. 

3200. Then I will not ask you about it. Do 
you know that there is no turbine legislation in 
Scotland ? — I do not know. 

3201. Y’ou do uot know one way or the other? 
—No. 

3202. You quoted the condition of Irish fish- 
eries between 1842 and 1861 as having steadily 
improved? — Yes; but I may say this, that iliey 
went down a good deal before 1861, and the new 
Act was passed, which we consider the most im- 
portant Act. 

3203. We do not touch the 1861 Act, we only 
touch the 1863 Act ? — There was no Irish Act in 
1861 ; it is the 1863 Act. 

3204*. 'there was a steady improvemeut be- 
tween 1842 and 1861, was there not? — Fur »oine 
time ; but I believe they say that there was a 
going buck, and then they passed the 1863 <lct. 

3205. I think you read something from the 
Report of the Select Committee about it? — Yes, 
I read some evidence. 

3206. You said something about there being 
a steady improvement? — Y’es. 

3207. Tliat is under the Act of 1842, is it not? 

—That 
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— Timt ia iiniier tlie Act wf 1842 micl other Acts 

succee.lintr it up to 1850. 

.t 208. Are you aware that this Bill for the 
tniimeiit, leavintj out the Knyliah clauses, would go 
hack to tlie position of 1842 '? — Yea. But then the 
Iriah legislation has greatly advaaced aincc then. 

3209. But between 1842 aud 1861 there 
lind been a steady improvement, had tliere 
not? — At the latter end there was not. There 
was a steady improvement to begin witli, but 
if wc take Lougfield, who is a gi-eat aiithoritv on 
the matter, he declaims against the 1842 Act as 
imperfect, mid in some respects retrograde. 

3210. JL)i> you rely on Lougiield or on that bit 
of evidence you read to tlie Committee? — They 
are both true; there was a steaily imjiroveineut 
from 1842, hut towards the end there was a sort 
of lull and ebb in the improvement, aud this 
1863 Actwus passed, which is an advance on the 
1842 Act ; it introduced better laws with regard 
to fixed engines, free gaps, &c., and also intro- 
duced the turbine clause. 

3211. And do yon say that in consequence of 
ihis new legisliititmtlicre liusbecnn grcatiinprove- 
inent in tlie Irish hfl er.es? — 1 believe there has. 

3212. In the ]>ruduciive quality ? — Yes, I be- 
lieve there has. 

3213. Bo you any they send more to the 
market f — I have not looked up the annual 
statistics. 

Mr. T. IV. Bn$$etL 

3214. Do you send more from Galway ? — Yes, 
we do umlmihfpdly : if I were to. give you the 
statistics of the Galway fishery from 1853 on- 
wards yon would be astonished. There was «me 
good year we have never gone up to. 

3215. But there has been steady progress, has 
there ? — Y'es. 

Mr. Mac'irbiey. 

3216. Are youaware that the number of boxes 
arriving in Billin.«gate from Ireland has steadily 
dfcrensed between 1881 and 1889? — Possibly. 

3217. They went up and down, and in 1882 
fell from 10,000?. worth to 4,000 ?. worth ? — I 
may say, ns far ns Galway is concerned, last year 
and the year before were among the best years 
we have had. 

3218. They fell from 10,000?. in 1881 to 
4,000?. in 1882, and then they were 5,000/., 
8,000?., 6,t)00/., 7,000?., and 7,000?., till in 
loOO they got back to 10,000/. ; you would not 
call that a steady improvement, would your — 
No, certainly not. 

3219. You would call that a very considerable 
fiuctuation, would you not? — I should think so. 

322n. Do you say that the difference in the 
Irish legislation makes the Irish salmon fisheries 
move productive than English or Scotch, and 
enables them to send more fish to the market? — 
I should think so, certainly as regards the English. 
I do not know much about Scoteli legislation aud 
production. 

3221. Are you aware that the average number 
of salmon boxes sold at Billingsgate from Scot- 
land, we will take it for 10 years, is very nearly 
treble that sold from Ireland? — I do not know 
exactly whether we are na it were to raise the 
whole question on this particular case. We do 
not send all our fish to London j we send some 
to Manchester. 



Mr. Macartnrif — Continued. 

•3222. So does Scotland send some to Mnn- 
cliester: — I do not know what the Scotch market 
is; bur you could not possibly take one parti- 
cular case it) that way. You see there is a very 
much longer disinnee to send them f]v>ni Ireland 
thau from Scotland; they liave to cnme across 
the sea. A good deni of the ii-ish fish goes to 
the Liverpool market rather than to London, 
though ir is not so good a market as London. 
Then, of course, Dublin is a very fair market, 
though not so good as tlie English market. 

3223. I want to kno v how far you press what 
you stated, that the Irifh legislation had a tre- 
mendous effect upon the productive qualities of 
salmon fisheries ? — Take tlio condition of fi.sheries 
before the legislation began, that is to say before 
1842 ; tnke this Report of 1836, or take what 
Longfield says, ami yon will fiud that the Iri&h 
fisheries were almost in a state of ruin. I know, 
with regard to the Galw.ay fishery, it was .simply 
worth nothing compared to what it is now, and from 
that time partly, I do not say altogeilier, owing to 
legislation, and partly owing toiucreafedattenlion, 
to lietter markets and niilwats, and other thin>>:s, 
there is no doubt there has been an cuonuous in- 
crease in the value of Irish fishing. ,\lr. Ashworth 
says here: "Tlie Irish Fishery Commissioners Lu 
their Report of 1857 state that the value of tho 
salmon in lieland is 300,000/.” Sir Thomas Hrady, 

I believe, stated in a letter in the " Freeraau's 
Journal ” last week or tlie week before in reference 
to this inquiry, that it is tiow 600,000 ?. 

3224. So tliat the rnl.e of progress, and the 
improvement since 1863 have not been so rapid 
as It was before, have tlicy? — Perhaps not, any 
rate of progress naturally comes to a limit. 

3225. Y'ou know that this Bill siin[)!y goes 
back to the position between 1842 and 1863 as far 
as Irish legislation goes, do you not? — Quite so. 

3226. Aud during the whole of that time 
there was a steady improvement in the productive 
qualiliea of Irish Salmon Fisheries, was there 
not?— Quite so, except as already exiilaincd at tho 
end of the poriiid, but there has been a decided 
improvement since 1863 you know. It may nut 
have been so rapid. 'I'o go back beyond 1863 is 
to repeal many of the must impurtaut of the Irish 
Fishery Laws. 

Mr. Setun-Knrr. 

3227. Mr. Macartney asked you your opinion 
about Section 4 ; if Section 4 in his Bill provides 
that the whole expenses of preserving the salmon 
are to fall upon the shoulders of the conservators 
and fishery owners, you entirely object to it, I 
understood ? — Eutirely. 

3228. Also if that clause lays down that the 
effective working of any mdl shall not be inter- 
fered with by any protection of the saluion 
fishery interests, jiracticiilly docs not that mean 
that the salmon fishery will not be protected at 
all? — Yes. But as far as the clause of 1869 is 
concerned, it seems to me that that clause itself 
saves the effective working of the mill. 

3229. I will put it shortly : if that is the 
meaning of the clause, you do not agree to it in 
the least, i understand, and you strongly object 
to it, do you? — Yes, if it throws on the board of 
conservators the necessity of working. I un- 
doubtedly object to it altogether. 
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MEMUEKS PRESENT : 



Mr. Cox. 

Sir John Whitlaker Ellis, Bart. 
Mr. Macartney. 



Mr. O’Neill. 
Mr. Seton-Kan 
Ml*. Tomlinson. 



Sir JOHN WHITTAKEE ELLIS, Bart., in the Chair. 



Mr, William Petrie, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 

.3230. You are the les.see of the Sligo Salmon 
Fishery, are you not? — Yes. 

3231. How long have you been lessee of it ? — 
Forty years. 

3232. Are there many mills in your district ? 
— There arc five altogetner. 

3233. Are you acquainted with them all? — 
Yes. 

3234. IIow many of them have turbine wheels? 
— One ; it has got two turbines. 

3235. Which mill is that? — At (he mouth of 
the Sligo river ; Pollex^en’s Sligo Mills. 

3236. Is it known by the name of the Sligo 
Mills ?~Yes. 

3237. What kind of mill is it? — There are 
three breast wheels and two turbines ; it is a 
flour mill. 

3238. When were the turbine wheels put up? 
—In 1878. 

3239. Were they protected in any way ? — 
They got people from America erecting the 
wheels and they were in a iiurry to stai*t them 
back again, and they had neither gratings, 
lattices, nor anything put up. 

3240- Had they nothing to prevent fry or 
salmon going in ?- Nothing whatever. 

3241. Was that because they were in a hurry 
to put them up?— Yes, they wanted to let the 
people get back to America again. 

3242. Do you know of any injury done to 
salmon fry by those turbine wheels? — Yes. 

3243. M ill you tell the Committee what it 
was? — III May 1878 they commenced work, and 
ill June, when the first Ireshet came down, they 
got stopped one uioruing. The men came for me 
and we got the duices let down, and we found 
that they were full of the remains of fish ; some 
of the tails and heads were to be seen. 

3244. What kinds of fish ? — Fry and salmon, 
and some eels i the turbine could not move. 

3245 In other words, it was choked with dead 
fish ? — Yes, it was choked with dead fish. 

3246. Were -there many fry amongst the eels 
and salmon ? — There were not many eels ; there 
were a great many spent salmon ; enough to fill 
two large wash-tubs was taken out. 

3247. Was it full of fry ?— It was full of the 
remains of fish. 



.Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

3248. Were the fry in large numbers? — It is 
nearly all fry that goes down in the months of 
May and June. 

3249. Nearly sill fry, with one or two spent 
salmon ? — There were one or two spent salmon, 
hut the majority offish with which it was choked 
was fry. 

3250. On their way dmva to the sea? — Yes, 
Just as they were within a few yards of the salt 
water. 

3251. Pan you give the Committee any idea 
of how badly it was choked; could the water 
run freely through the turbine ? — It stopped all 
at once, and the miller did not know what was 
wrone with it. 

3252. Was it stopped entirely by the dead 
fry ? — The water could not pass iln*ough. 

3253. Did you yourself see this?— I did; and 
I stood by till it was quite dry and the miller 
went down and took the cap off. It took them 
nearly half a clay to get it cleaned. 

3254. How soon was this after the mill was 
started? — The fish were coming down about the 
month of June ; it was about the first fresheL 

3255. In other words, it happened immediately 
the fry began to go down? — Exactly. 

3256. Then you have no doubt in your mind 
that this machinery killed the first fry that went 
into it?— I believe it did. 

3257. What did you do after that ? — I reported 
it to the Inspectors of the Irish Fisheries. 

3258. What bajipened? — Sir Thomas Brady 
came down the next morning, aud he stopped the 
turbine. Then he said that they must put down 
bars two inches from one another, and put a lat- 
tice inside the bars. 

3259. He ordered the stopping of the turbine 
until this lattice protection was juit up, did he ? 
—Yes, he stopped it; then he ordered the lattice 
to be put inside of the sluices ; but with the force 
of the water coming down there were a great 
number of fry killed outside the lattice. 

3260. The water was coming down so rapidly ? 

Yea ; but when the Lattice was changed and 

put outside the sluices it worked first class j it is 
like a window nearly. 

3261. I understand what you say to be this, 

that 
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Mr. 5etoa-A'arr— continued, 
that they fi'st put lattices inaide the sluices ? — 
Exactly. 

3262. And then they found the fry were killed? 
—Yes, with the force of the water. 

3263. 'j hen they put the lattices outside the 
sluices? — ^ as. 

32 >4. And then they found it work very \rcU ? 
Ye^, it has been working first class since. 

326o. Do you mean they had a double set of 
latticing? — No ; they had an extra one. 

3266. Tliey take out the dirty one and put in a 
clean one, do they?— -Y^es, they put in a fresh 
set. 

3267. At what dates were those put in ? — It 
was nearly J uly before they got them all finished ? 

3268. .July of whut year? — 1878. 

3269. Have they been in ever since? — Yes, 
ant) working first mass. 

3270. And the miller has in.ade no complaint, 
has he ? — Ko. 

3271. It has never stopped the working of his 
niil!, hae it? — It has never stopped an hour since ; 
they have poles for clearing the lattire. 

3272. Is there anything peculiar about this 
turbine wheel, or is it different frpm any other 
turbine wheels that you know of? — I do not 
know much about them ; they are smaller than I 
have seen at other places. 

3273. But still it is an ordinary kind of tur- 
bine ? — Yes ; it is au American mauliine, as the 
miller tuld me. 

3274. Is the mill race more ra[iid than other 
mill races ? — Ko ; the water comes down very 
fjuietly. 

3275. It is an ordinary run? — An ordinary 
run. 

3276. Do you happen to know at what pace 
the water runs in that race; do you know the 
fall? — There is very little fall; it is an ordinary 
mill-race. 1 suppose there is not a foot fall in 
half-a-mile. 

Mr. 'Tomlinson. 

3277. Is that in the race or the river? — That 
is in the mill-race. 

Mr. Srion^KaTr. 

3278. How much of the flow of the river does 
this mill- race take; does it take nearly all the 
water ? — It takes all the water in the summer 
time, this year especially. 

3279. During what periods of the year do you 
have these fry-guards up ? — April, May, and 
.lune. 

3280. And the rest of the year it is left opei» ? 
They lift them up at once when I tell them. 

3281. And you do not want them down except 
in those three months? — No. 

3282. Do you think that in the absence of 
those fry-guards very great injury would be 
inflicted on the fishery ? — I believe it would ruin 
the Sligo fishery altogether. I had three very 
bad years after the turbine was put up. 'I'he 
takings fell away one-half. 

3283. How long was the mill running without 
these fry-guards? — About two months. 

3284 And you say jour fishery suffered very 
much in consequence r — Yes, in the two years 
after. 

3285. What you mean to tell the Committee is 
08U. 



Mr. S«ton-Karr — continued, 
that during those two months so much injury 
was done to the fry that your fishery was 
damaged for the following two yeaisP—'J’hat is 
my opinion. 

3286. In other words, so many fry were killed 
in that two months going down to the sea that 
the number of fish coming back the next two 
years was seiiou^ly diminisned ? — One-half, and 
then tiie i’ollowing year one-half again. 

3287. Whiit years were these? — 1879 and 
1880. 

3288. And since the Ay-guards have been 
used in the way you describe, has your fishery 
improved? — It has, but it took up to 1883 to get 
good again, and lust year was the best year tor 
the last 40 years. 

3289. Do you attribute that at all, or to any 
extent, to the fact that the turbine is protected? 
— Wc had very good seasons before the turbine 
was put u[). 

3290. And do you think it was because the 
turiiiue has been protected that your fishery has 
improved ? — That is my opinion. 

3291. And that opinion is fortified by the fact 
that before the turbine was there your fi.shery 
was improved i — Yes. 

3292. That while it was unprotected your 
fishery went down, and after it was protected it 
went back again to as good a state as it was 
before ; was that so ? — Yes. 

329.3. Is there a bye-wash ? — There is ; when 
the mill stops the water flows right over the 
bye-wash. 

3294. ido that when the mill is stopped, nncl 
the bye-wash is open, the fish th:it have collected 
in tlie mill-race can go down into the river ? — 
They cun fall right over. 

3295. Is that opened every night? — No, only 
on a Sntiirday night and Sunday night 

3296. But you are (j|uite satisfied with that 
arrangement, are your — I hid; we have no 
trouble or bother. 

3297. Have you seen men taking the remains 
of fish out of the water in buckets before the fry- 
guards were put up? - Yes; they got drowned 
up gainst the lattice inside the bars. 

3298. Describe to the Committee exactly what 
ou saw on those occasions ? — On those occasions 

got the sluices let down and the whole place 
was dry. 

3295‘. That was before the fry-guards were 
put up, was it not? — No, after the fry-guards 
were put *up inside the bars. We got buckets 
full the following morning, and Sir Thomas Brady 
came and stopped all that. He came back the 
second time when I reported that to him. I 
reported to Sir Thomas Brady about the fry 
being found dead np against the lattice, and he 
came down and changed it to tlie outside, and it 
has worked first class ever since. 

3300. Then when the fry-guards were put up 
in the position you and Sir Thomas Brady re- 
quired, all that injury to fry was done away with ? 
—It was ; i have not seen one dead since. 

3301. Were the fry-guards you speak of any- 
thing like the one we have here? — Just the very 
same, onW twice as deep. 

3302. Were there openings like that? — Just 
the same. 

3303. But there was no dirt or wool ? — No; I 

¥ 4 suppose 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — pontinued. 
sM[>|>ose tliere is a little dirt which comes down in 
.Tiilv, gras.-*, weeds, and so on*, and then they 
have a luisc with which they wash it. 

3304. How often do they change the fry- 
gunrds? — hi very niorDing. 

3305. Vhat is very easily done, I suppose? — 
They can do it in two or three minutes. 

330C. And by that means they ai e enabled to 
clean the fry-guards easily, are they ? — Yes, they 
can get the hose aud wash it away in two or three 
minutes. 

3307. The mill men do that, I suppose?— 
Yes. 

3308. Do they ever complain of having to do 
that? — I never lieurd a word of complaint from 
ilie miller. 

3309. And the result is that they have plenty 
of water for their mill to work with? — Yea, 
except when the water is scarce. 

3310. I am talking of the time when there is 
plenty of water ; when there ii* plenty of water 
The fry-guards do not in the least interfere, do 
they ? — I have not heard the least complaint. 

o311. In your opinion do you think it is 
iiossible for fry to go through any kind of a tur- 
bine alive aud uninjured? — There is not a 
quarter of an inch to spare j it U almost the 
same as a pair of mill stones. 

3.312. Then I gather you are certain that 
vnung fry cannot go through a turbine alive? — 
I do not believe they can pass through, a single 
ooe, alive. 

3313. And you have had a good many years 
experil nee of these lurhines, have you not? — 
Since 1P78. 

3314. When the fry have their silver coats 
on they are bound to go to the sea, I suppose ? — 
Yes. 

3315. They must go or perish in the attempt ; 
that is what it comes to, does it not? — Yes. 

3316. Have you read Mr, Macartney’s iiill ? — 
1 have. 

3317. Do you oljecttoit? — Ido. 

3318. What is your chief objection to it?— • 
On account of the fry, and taking away the 
lattice. 

3319. Do you think under the provisions of 
that Bill the raillers will not be obliged to protect 
their turbines; is that it? — Yes, and the Con- 
servatoi's h.we no funds to do it. 

3320. And the Conservators, on whom the 
Bill would throw the burdeo, have no funds to 
do it with, have they ? — None. 

3321. And even if they had funds to do it 
with, what is your opin-onf— I think they would 
not be able to please (he millers. 

3322. You think it would be very Hard for 
them to please the millers Then they would 
have to enter on the miller’s land to put up the 
fry-guards, wouhl they not?— No iiwtter what 
you might do you could not please the miller. 
Besides, they have always some meu going about, 
so that they could change them in a few minutes 
without the slightest diihculty. 

3323. I suppose the fact that the Conservators 
were obliged at tlieir own expense to put up 
these I'ry-guuixls would make the millers and 
tuilliiien very careless as to whether they broke 
the fry-guards or not ; is not that so ? — Yes; I 



Mr. Sitim-Karr — continued, 
spend 200/. a-yenr altogether in the river, and I 
get 68 1. of that from the Conservators. 

3324. In other words, you have to spend 130/. 
more than you receive in protecting your 
fishery? — Yes, and I employ over 200 men 
altogether. 

3325. You employ over 200 men in your 
fishery, do yon ? — Yes, in tUe public fislieric.s. 

Mr. Macartney, 

3326. But that is including the coitst fishery ; 
that does not mean in coiioectioii with the river 
fi.shery, does it? — But all the salmon goes to the 
rivei’s. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

3327. Supposing your fishery were ruined or 
destroyed, all these meu would be thrown out of 
employment, would they not ?— Ttiey would ; if 
the turbines in the Sligo river and other rivers 
where turbines are aUowed arv not protected, 
you would get no fish; if no fry goes down you 
cannot expect them back. 

3328. In other words these 200 men are 
dependent on the supply of salmon for their 
livelihood 5 is that so?— There are 200 who 
are employed in the river .and outside constantly, 
and 100 are uccasiuiiully employed, who farm bits 
of land at other times. 

3329. What do they fish with? — Nets. 

3330. It comes to this, that 20 ) men are 
entirely depemleut on the fi.sherie.s? — Yos. 

3331. And 100 or more are partly dependent 
on them ? —Yes, in the summer time. 

3332. Do any of the upper pn>prietr>rs in the 
Sligo district pay anything towards the jjrotec- 
tion of the fi.sU ? — Not 1 s. 

333.3. The lower proprietors have to do the 
whole thing, have they? — Everything. 

3334. Then do you think it w«mld be a very 
serious public calamity if this Bill were passed 
into law?— 'That is my opinion. I pay about 
3,000 /. a year for wages, aud so on. 

3335 -6. Aud do you think that, supjxtsing these 
turbines were not protected in the way they are 
now protected in rour district, your fishery 
would be practically ruined ? —That is iny 
opinion. There is one thing I shotikl like to say, 
the Sligo is a very early fishery, opening on 
the 1st January, and our frj* there is very 
small. 

3337. The fry vary a good deal in size in 
diflfereiit rivers, do they not ? — Yes. 

3338. Do you mean to suggest that in other 
rivers the fry guards need not necessarily be so 
small ? — I think so. 

3339. Your fry is particularly small ? — Very 
small fry. 

3340. Did you happen to see those specimen 
of fry that were brought here some time ago ; 
are your fry smaller than that? — Our fry are 
only about three inches and a-half long. There 
is another fishery near me where they are about 
six inches lung. 

3341. Supposing the fry-gnnrds that arc used 
to protect the turbines iu tlie Sligo Mills do not 
iuterfe.re with the working of the mills, in other 
rivers where the fry ui'e larger, there would be 
still less chance of fry-guards interfering with 

the 
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Mr. Seton~Karr — continueil. 
the w^orking of the milla, woultl there not? — 
That is su ; you 'would want different sizes for 
different sizctJ fish. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

3342. I understood you to say the mill stream 
went very slowly, and with only a drop of about 
afoot a mile? — Yes, it is very slow; it hardly 
moves. 

3343. I suppose the result of that is, that at 
the turbines there is a great head of water? — 
Yes, very considerable. 

3344. You say you have had these lattices 
down in April, May, and June?— Yes, in April, 
May, and June. 

3’345. And those are the months you think 
they are rcquii-ed?— Those are the mouths we 
require them at Sligo. 

3346. Are you aware that in the Act of 5 & 6 
Viet., which was the first of this series of Acts, 
the months of protection were given as March, 
April, and May? — Yes. 

3347. So that as the law at present stands, 
you could only keep the lattices down in the 
month of June bv arrangement with the miller, 
could you not? — Ves. 

3348. So that you ore not, in fact, satisfied 
uitb the state of the law as it stands at present, 
are you ? — We would give the miller the month 
of March and he would give us the mouth of 
June. Then if the water is very low in March 
we generally put them down, in the middle of 
March. 

3349. Still for complete legal protection you 
would wish for power to keep them there in the 
month of June ? — Yes, during the montli of 
June. 

3350. Has the water in the river diminished? 
—No. 

3351. Have you heard the evidence which has 
been given here before by previous witnesses? — 
I heard the evidence on K-iday. 

3352. Did you hear the witnesses who spoke 
about the condition of the tributaries of the 
Bann? — No, I did not. 

3353. "When they said they considered the 
average amount of water in the river had 
diniimshed on account of draining in the upper 
reaches, that would not apply to yonr river ? — 
No, we have no drainage in our place. 

3354. What sort of a river is it? — Lough Gill 
is the millpond; it is about 17 miles long and 
three miles wide. 

3355. Is that the great source ? — Yes 5 the 
fish go and breed in the shallow water 20 miles 
from Sligo in the months of November and 
December. 

3356. In the mountain sti'eams ? — Yes, in the 
mountain streams. 

3357. What do you consider the annual value 
of the fishery in a river like yours ; what are 
you rated at; yours is a several fishery, is it 
not? — Yes; 1 am rated at 140^. a yeai’. 

3358. Does that include the fish in the lough? 
— There is nothing at all outside ; you only pay 
a license ; the fishermen pay a 3 /. license. 

3359. Your several fishery is in the river, is 
it? — Yes, in the river for about five miles. 

3360. Do you fish with nets there? — Yes; by 
nets. 

0.80. 



Mr. Tomlinson — continued. 

3361. It is not rod fishing, it is net fishing ? — 
Titere is no rod fishing. 

.3362- I understooa you to say that in July 
nothing comes down the river that would 
inaterially interfere with a lattice of the kind 
which has been produced? — There is a little 
grass sometimes. 

3363. What is it that goes down in July? — 
Bits of grass that grow on the bottom of the 
river. Then j)cople throw stuff into the river 5 
I have summoned them for it. 

3364. I presume that does not matter much, 
because the grating is then taken up ? — Yes, 
there Is very little stuff until the dht cf)mes 
down in the fall of the year. 

3365. As I understand, before the lattice you 
mentioned was put up there was an open grating 
with bars, was there not ? — There was nothing 
at all. 

3366. You described an alteration of the 
arrangement ? — Yes ; I telegraphed to the 
inspectors and they came and put down two inch 
bars right across before the turbine, and then 
tliey put the lattice down behind them, but they 
found it did not work and tlien they changed it 
to the outside of sluices. 

3367. Does this grating remain throughout 
the year ? — It does, to keep sticks from g oing 
down. 

3368. That grating would stop all the spent 
fish, I presume ! — It does atop all the spent fish. 

3369. How do you account for the fact that 
the fry would be killed by coming against the 
lattice wlien it wns put behind and not when it 
was put in front of the bars ? — There was such 
a rush of water that the fry got up t^ainst those 
gratings and got drowned with the rush, but 
when they were lifted up ihe waiter came quietly 
in and I have never seen one dead since. 

3370. As I understand, the alteration was not 
so much an alteration of the position of the 
lattice os an alteration in the mode of using the 
sluices?— The sluices were down, aud the lattice 
was inside ; aud with the force of water the fry 
went down and got drowned up against it; but 
since wc have changed it to the outside there 
has been no trouble, and they are more eaaly 
cleaned, too. 

3371. Were they put into more still water, or 
what ? — No, they were put in slanting before, 
bat they are now put straight np and down in 
this way {describing'). 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

3372. How did the fry get killed before? — 
When the sluices were lifted up the fish went 
down under the sluices, and with the force of the 
water they got up against this grating and could 
not get away, and got drowned. The gratings 
now are outside the sluices, outside of every- 
tbiiig. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

3373. What is the constitution of the Board 
of Conservators at Sligo ; whom does it consist of; 
how many members are there? — Sixteen. 

3374. What do they subscribe each ? — Nothing 
at all, except that ex-officio magistrates pay 1 1. 
a year; the J.P.’a are ex-officio conservators. 

Q 3375. And 
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Mr. Tondinson — continued. 

3375. And they pay W. a yeai-? — Some of 
them. 

3376. Are they not bound to pay even that ? 
— They are if ex officio. 

3377. But those who arc not ex officio are not 
bound to pay? — No; they are elected hy the 
votes of those who take out licenses. 

3378. If it were not for you as owner of the 
several fislicryi there would he no means of 
obtaining protection at all, would there ? — None ; 
I pay 130/. per year, and employ my own time 
and that of iny sous in improving the thing ; 
digging up tlie spawning beds, and so on. 

3379. H«»w many watchers do you employ ? — 
About 100; that is calculating my own fisher- 
men: there are 17 men ou the banks of the 
river, and then there are 20 I keep on the whole 
year. 

3380. At what time of the year do the spent 
fish come down? — About the I5th April gene- 
rally. They have not got down much this year 
ou account of the water being so low ; they are 
all lying in the pools. 

3381. Do the fish find any difficulty going up 
the river ever? — No, that law is well an-anged ; 
there arc plenty of ladders. 

3382. Do they work properly ? — Yes, they 
have been there since 1855. 

3383. Then you find no difficulty so far as 
ladders are concerned \ — The fish can get up 
very well; the difficulty is getting them down. 

3384. You do not find the difficulty other 
witnesses have spoken of in securing the per- 
manence of fish, ladders? — No, there is no trouble 
or bother. I send a man every Monday mornintr 
to look after them. After a flood there are 
always some weeds aud stones there, but they 
are easily cleaned. 

3385. Are you in favour of having gratings at 
head race as well ns tail race ? — Not now ; the 
tide flows half-way up as far as the wheels. 
They have to stop the wheels sometimes at high 
water. 

3386. Do you think in that case there is any 
danger of the fish going up the river getting 
into the mill race instead of the main stream ? — 
Not in our river ; there is in the Balisodare, 
five miles from us. 

ilr. Seton-Karr. 

^ 3387. You said that your river was an early 
river, and the fry was smaller ; do you think if 
the fry were larger they would have any better 
chance ol getting through the turbines alive? — 
I do not biriieve they would. 

3388. They would be killed just the same, 
you think? — Yes. 

3389. The fact that they were particularly 
email fry would not render them more liable to 
be killed ?— It would not. The miller lifted up 
the turbine and let me see it about a fortnight 
ago. 

3390. The lai-ger the fish the Ices chance of 
their getting through ? — Yes. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3391. Have you had experience of other tur- 
bine wheels except this one you have mentioned ? 
— None, except at CoDooney, where I have seen 
some once or twice. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

3392. Can you tell me the name of the turbine 
yoti are speaking of? — No, I could not find it; 
1 looked foi’ it, but the name was washed off by 
the action of the water. 

3393. Arc yon aware that with regard to the 
modern wheel in use now it would be impossible 
to get it choked up in the way you have de- 
scribed ?— No. 

3394. From your description of this wheel, I 
fancy it is one which is obsolete at the present 
moment. There were a large number of glands 
or buckets in it, were there not? — Theie were 
18 jdaces where tlie water goes in; I counted 
them. 

3395. I understand that the lattice an<l the 
bars are outside tlie race altogether?— Outside 
the sluice. 

3396. Outside the sluice leading to the race? 
— Exactly. 

3397. So at the moment the water gets into 
the race tliere is nothing between it and the 
turbine ?— That is only about 20 feet. 

3398 How long is the head race ? — Between 
where the bars are and the grating there is onlv 
20 feet. 

3399. How long is the head race ? — I could 
not tell you exactly. 

3400. Is it a quarter of a mile long? — Yes, it 
is ; it comes from Lough G-ill. 

3401. I understood that the lattice and bars 
were outside the race altogether? — No ; they are 
outside the sluices that are let down for drying 
the place. 

3402. How far was this lattice from the turbine 
when it was inside the bars?— About 15 feet. 

3403. And now you say it is, how fur ? — 
About 20. 

3404. And bow far are the bars? — The bai's 
again are a foot from that. 

3405. So that the bars are about 18 or 19 feet 
from the turbine ? — We have a two-inch bar first 
ouiside. 

3406. How far are they away? — About 21 
feet ; then we have the lattice inside, and the 
sluice inside that again. 

3407. I understood that now the lattice was 
outside the bars ? — No. 

3408. W'hich side of tlio bars is the lattice at 
the present moment ; is it between the bare and 
the turbine or outside the turbine?— The bars 
are first, and^ then comes the lattice, and tlieii 
comes the sluices; the three are together within 
about four feet. 

3409. So that the lattice is nearer the turbine 
than the bars ? — Exactly, about a foot. 

3410. And you account for the killing of the 
fry hy the fact that you saw the current w’as 
stronger outside the bars than between the bars 
and the turbine? — That is when the lattice was 
inside. 

3411. I understand you to say that it is now 
inside the bars, or is it now between the turbine 
and the bars or on the other side of the bars? — 
It is inside the bars ; it was inside the sluice. 

3412. Is the lattice between the turbine and 
the bars ? — Yes. 

3413. Formerly it was outside ?— Inside alto- 
gether j it was inside the sluice before ; now it is 
outside. 

3414. I want to know which side of the bars 

it 
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“Mr. MacartJicy — cuobinued. 
it ia ; it was once on the outaicle of the bars, was 
jjQt? — Xo, it was never outside. 

3-115. I really do not uiulersCand you ; please 
describe it to me ou a piece of paper?— (7%e 
fVitneiS explained same to the Commitlee^ The 
change we made was that we put the lattice in 
front of the sluice instead of behind iL 

3416. You say this turbine began to work in 
May 1878 ?— Yes, in May 1878. 

3’417. And that in the mouth of .)une it was 
stopped F—Yes, choked. 

3418. I understand that your fry goes down 
in .4pril, May, and June?— Yea, April, May, 
and June. 

3419 So that whatever damage this may have 
■done in June, it worked for the greater part of 
three iiiontlis without being 0 t(>p[>ed ? — It eoin- 
menced working in May. 

3420. Did it work for a month, do you think? 
— It worked fur nearly a month. 

3421. Without being stopped? — Without 
being stopped. 

3422. And all that time fry were going down? 
— They must be going down. 

Mr. Setoii-Karr. 

3423. I think you said it was choked up 
shortly after the nrst freshet or flood?— Yes, it 
got choked up at once. 

3424. Ami it was that freshet or flood that 
brought the fry down for the first time in large 
i]^uaurities I understand ?— Exactly. 

Mr. MucartHcy. 

3425. Du you attribute the loss to your fishery 
to the effect of those turbines ? — I think there 
must be a lot of fish killed in the month of May. 
We hud very bad seasons two or three years 
after. 

3426. Are vou aware that the fishery returns 
for county yiigo give a totally different account ? 
— I do not know, but here are ray books which 
are better. 

3427. So that the inspectors’ returns are uot 
to be depended on, you say ?— I do not know. 

3428. You do not agree with them? — I do not 
know. 

3429. They say “the general state of the 
salmon fishery iu the district is favourable 
That may be in a good many places ; it was uot 
so with me. 

343u. There is no inentiim in their reporte 
for that year or the year after, of any injui*y 
having been caused by the turbine ; but you 
reported it, did you?— I reported it and Sir 
Thomas came down, and he came down the 
second time. 

3431. You object, I understand, to Clauses 4, 
5, and 6, because they throw the expense of 
erections for the preservation of fisheries on the 
Board of Con.wrvators? — '1 e have not got funds 
for that. 

3432. You have no funds? — We Lave no 

funds. 

3433. Are you a conservator? — I am an er- 
ojiicio conservator. 

3434. Do you hold the opiniou that those who 
are carrying on another industry should provide, 
out of their own pockets and out of the profits of 
their industry, for the protection of an. industi-y 

O.SO. 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
which you ai-e carrying on and which hnngs 
them no profit. Is that your position as a fisheiy 
owner? — We have no funds to sjwnd. 

3435. I am talking to you aa a fishery owner. 

I am not talking about the conserv.ntors, because 
it appears to me they do not take any trouble 
about anything; they are ornamental? — Well, 1 
do not know. 

3436. They do not subscribe anything, do 
they ? — Not a shilling. 

3437. Except when they hnjipen to be fishery 
owners, the conservators take very little interest 
in it at all, do they ?— Very little. 

3438. Are there iiny other rights of angling 
besides yours? — There is only a little augling ; 
perhaps a score of fish are killed in the year. 

3439. Is it your view, ;is an <Avner of fisheries, 
that the cost of all the erections which are for 
the protection of the iudustiy which you are 
carrying on should fall upon and be taken out of 
the pookets of another l)ody of men, who are 
carrying on a separate industry? — I think the 
millers slinuld look after it. 

3440. That is your view ? — That is my 
opinion. 

3441. Though they do not make a farthing 
profit out of it ?— But they earn more than us. 

3442. That is so in any profession, is it not ; 
some industries make motiev at one time when 
others are going clown?- ! lost a great deal of 
money for four or five years after the turbine 
was ]iut up. 

344.3. Is it your view that the industry that 
id makiug most money in Ireland, for the time 
being, should pay for your gratings and other 
erections for the protection of the salmon fishery ? 

Id it your view that you should have a ?-ight lo 
call upon any industry in Irelaud, which happen.-* 
to be most prosperoiid, to protect your interests ? 
— I think it is the miller who should do it. 

3444. Is that because they are making more 
money ? — I do not kuow about that. 

3445. Do .you say tlte rolling mill industry 
lia« been makiug progress ?— Not iu our part. 

3446. Then do uot you think that would be a 
good reason for excepting the proprietor of the 
corn mills at Sligo, say, from the expense of 
putting up gratings ? — I think not. 

3447. Though he is not doing very well ? — I 
think not. 

3448. You say you employ 200 men all the 
year round? — Yea; well the water keepers are 
not employed all the year round. 

3449. How many water keepers are there ?— 
Eighty. 

3450. That leaves 120 ? — But then I have 
20 men again whom I send up in the spawning 
seasons ; then we have 300 men along the shore 
wlio work for about three mouths a year. 

3451. But they have nothing to do with tlie 
fishery, have they ? — If the fry were to be killed 
they would not have any fishing. 

3452. But they arc partially agriculturalists 
and partially fishermen ?— Exactly ; they fish 
for three months in the year, and farm for nine 
months. 

3453. And do not do badly, 1 suppose ?— 
Sometimes they do ; they did very well last 
year. 

Q 2 3454. Are 
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Ml*. Mucaitney — coatiaued. 

3454. Are they better agriculturalists or 
better fislievmen ?—Tljey are very had farmers. 

3455. How many men have you in permanent 
employment? — About 120 altogether. 

3456. VV'hat is the result oi your fishery ; I 
aia ol)liged to put these queBtions, I find that 
when a Committee sat in 1862, the Shannon 
fishery were obliged to give the Select Com- 
mittee a detailed accnimt nf the profit and loss, 
and I intend to go into this question; 1 do not 
want a dctoilcd account ? — I will tell you my 
rent ; it is 4.*i0 1. 

3457. What are your average profits ? — Last 
year I cleared 500 1. ; the year before that I 
cleared 100 nud I hist 513 /. in one year, 
1880. 

3458. Do you often lose or more often make 
money ! — I did bailly ; ^>•e all did badly, and the 
fishermen too. 

3459. You do not attribute tliat to the 
turbines, do you? — I do, sir; you must remem- 
ber 1 work very hard. I have three sons who 
help me, myself, and my daughter I keep in the 
office. 

3460. You object also to the clauses of this 
Bill, because you scr •* Ai-ould be impossible to 
please the miller, do you?— I think so. 

3461. Are you aware that the question of the 
millers has nothing whatever to do with it ; that 
it would depend on some one else altogether to 
decide whether you were justified in putting up 
gratings ; the miller hns no option ia the matter; 
Be hjw only got u right to defend his interests 
just as you have got a right from his point of 
view of attacking tliem ; he is not the person 
who decides whether the grating is to be put up 
or not? — I do not know where the funds would 
come from. 

3462. 1 am not talking about funds ; I am 
pointing out that the miller has no say in the 
matter ; the miller might be able to prove that 
the Board of Coni^ervators was attempting to do 
somethiiig which was injmions to the working 
of his mill, and if he could not prove that of 
course you would be entitled to put up the 
gratings or anj’thing else necessary for your 
preservation ? — Yes. 

3463. I may take it from you that the Board 
of Conservators, except where they are salmon 
fishery owners, are a nonentity; they do practi- 
cally nothing at all ? — Yes. 

3464. So that the Board of Conservators, aa 
far ns Sligo is concerned, are practically fishery 
owners ? — Exactly. 

3465. So that everything that is done is done 
by fishery owners? — Yes, 

3466. A great deal has been done to improve 
the fishery there by the introduction of dva, has 
it not? — Not with me. 

3467. It is so in the Sligo river, is it not?— 

No; at Balisodare Colonel Cooper has. He gets 
them from Scotland, Ballyshaunon, and he gets 
them from the Rhine. “ 

3468. Does that river flow into the Sliso 

Bay ?— Yes. ® 

3469. So that you get the advantage of any- 
thing that goes on in the Balisodare river, do 
you not ? — No, onr season is over in Slifro. Now 
I commence in January, and I stop “about the 
middle of May, and Balisodare does not get 



Mr. Macartney — ctmllnued. 
much until June, so that they are all flowino- in 
one w.ay. 

3470. So that none of the Balisodare fish could 
be got by you?— No; we stop in May, and 
they commence in the middle of June. *1 pup- 
I>ose they have not got 20 fith in Balisodare yet, 
and our season is over in Sligo ; there have been 
thousands of pounds spent ia Balisodare. 

3471. Who gets the advantage of all the fish 
in the Balisodare river? — Colonel Cooper, who 
is the next witness. 

3472. Is that the only turbine you have ever 
seen workiug in your life ? — I have seen five 
altogether; there are three in Collooney. 

3473. Are they the same sort of turbines? — 
Yes, but they have a larger fall. 

3474. Are they protected in the same way ?— 
The very same way, and there have never been 
any complaints; I know the owner very well. 

3475. Do you know what [jower this turbine 
developes? — I do not know; they have ei^ht 
pair of stones, I know. 

3476. But you do not know the power of the 
number of revolutions ? — Seventy revolutions. 

3477. That is the Sligo one, is it? — Yes, in 
the .Sligo one; I asked the miller who told me 
that. 



Mr. 0’.V«7/. 



3478. J heard you say you took up a good 
many dead fish in this mill race ?— Yes, iuaide 
the sluices. 

3479. And you say all of those were di'owned 
by being preasecl against the lattice, do you ?— 



3480. Did you ever find any below the tur- 
bine dead ? — No, none. 



3481. You do not know that the turbine 
killed any fish, do you ? — Yea ; it got completely 
choked at oue time, and had to be cleaned of the 
fish bones and heads, aud all sorts ; they had to 
take off the cap of it to get it cleaned, and it 
took them half-a-day. 



Mr. Cox. 

.3482. I understand you only found them on 
one occasion ? — Yes, that is the only one occa- 
sion. 

3483. AVhere is this mill? — Near Victoria 
Bridge ; you go across the bridge. 

3484. I want to ask you about the Conser- 
vancy Board ; wliat do you say is the franchise 
for the election of members to the Board ?— Any 
one whose Poor Law valuation is over 100 1. a 
year is an ex ojficia, so that only Colonel Cooper 
and I can act. Then a magistrate who pays for 
a license can act as a conservator ex officio, and 
the rest are elected by the votes of tuose who 
take out licensee. If you take out a 3/. license 
you have two votes if you take out a 1 I 
license you have one vote. 

3485. How many votes have you ? — 1 suppose 
1 have about 30. 

3186. Have you any suggestion to make as to 
how that oruamentJil board can be improved? — I 
think it is working very well. 

3487. But you said there were only Colonel 
Coopm- ami yourself who took any interest in 
It?— That is all. 



3488. How 
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3488. How can you say it is working very 

^^11 ? ’VTc liare not rauuh money to spend. 

Mr. Seton-Knrr. 

3489. I do not think you told the Committee 
what the cost of these fry guards that were put 
up were ; it would not not be much, would it ? — 
They would not cost much. 

3490. Can you give us some idea? — 1 could 
not tell you. 

3491. Would they cost 20/.? — I think not, 
but I could not say ; 1 do not know what wire 
costs. 

3492. Can you give us no idea, roughly ; would 
it cost 30 do you think? — I think not; but I 
do not know what they w’ould cost. I know the 
first one Sir Thomas Brady ordered was too 
small, and then they got one like that one we 
have in the room. 

3493. But the whole thing is not at all an 
expeosive plant, I suppose ?— I know if I got 20/. 

I would take it ail up, and pul in another lot. 
Colonel Cooper can tell you more about it than 
1 can. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3494. Assuming they would cost 20 Z. or 30 Z., 
would that break the fishery ownera ; or would 
it pay them or not pay them to go to that ex- 
pense ? — It is looking after them to keep them 
clean, which i.“ expensive. 

3495. 1 thoug)\t you said it was uot much 
trouble? — It is not, if you do it once or twice a 
day. 

3496. Do you think it would be worth the 
while of the fishery owners to have the expense 
put upon them? — If the millowner would not do 
it, we could do it. 

3497. You think it would be worth your while, 
do you? — If the miller was not bound to doit I 
would do it. 

3498. Because it would be quite worth your 
while to do it, would it? — I think so. 

3499. That is from your point of view, is it? 
— Yes, that is my opinion. 

Mr. Setun-Karr. 

3500. Your point is not so much a question 
of expense ; you think it ia fair that the mill- 
owner should put up and have the respon- 
sibility of looking after those fry guards, do you 
not?— He is on the spot, aud ought to do it 

3501. Your objection is not to the expense, 
which is small, as I understand you?— Not so 
much. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

3502. But your jwint is that the millowner 
should be made responsible for having that guard 
up?~He should. 

3503. If he is not responsible for it then, he 
or his hands might break it down with impunity, 
and you would have the expense of putting it up 
^ain ? — Yes, they might do some mischief in the 
night. It would be very easy for them to smash 
them up and throw them away. 

.3504. And you think it is only fair that the 
millowner should ]>ut them up and look after 
them, do you ? — Yes. Anyone miglit smash 
them. 

3505. As long as he has the responsibility you 
are quite willing, as a fishery owner, to do your 
best to help him, are you not? — Yes, and always 
did. 

3506. To keep it up aud look after it ? — Yes. 

3507. As to these 200 men who are only 
partially dependent on the fishing industry, do 
they earn more from the fishing than from farm- 
ing their land? — Twice a-s much. 

3508. In fact they live chiefly on the fishing, 
do they not? — Yes. 

3509. The other is ouly a small consideration? 
— Exactly ; and I forgot to mention there are 
over one thousand men employed, about 20 miles 
from me. 

• Mr. Macartney. 

3510. Do they ouly fish salmon ? — Yes, that is 
all. 

Mr. Scion- Karr. 

3511. Are they in any way dependent ou the 
supply of salmon from your river? — I think 
uot. 

3512. But they live by salmon fishing ? — 
Yes. 

3513. One other question with regal’d to the 
kind of turbinee. Mr. Macartney asked you 
whether this was not nn obsolete kind of turbine; 
but as a matter of fact your point is that you 
want the fry kept away from the turbine, uo 
matter what kind of turbine it is? — Yes. 

3514. And these fry-guards do that, do they ? — 

Yes. . -:K\ 

3515. So that it does not matter whether it is 
an old or a new turbine? — Quite so. 

3516. The point is; the fry have not the 
chance of going into it now? — Yes. 

3517. And S'e inilleT never complains, does 
he ? — I meet the miller every day, and he never 
complains of one single thing. 



Colonel Edward Henry Cooper, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Selon-Karr. 

3518. I BELIEVE you are the owner of the 
Salmon fishery in the Balisodave river ? — Yes. 

3519. In what district is that? — It is in the 
Sligo district. 

3520. Can you give the Committee some idea 
what number of men you employ, and the extent 
of your fishery ? — My fishery is a several fishery : 
it was created by an Act of Pavliament about 50 
yearn ago, which gave my late uncle the power 
of buying up the rights of fishery in the bay, and 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
of erecting salmon ladders ; and it created a 
several fishery, which I succeeded to nearly 30 
years ago. 

3521. May I ask vou t« explain what you 
mean by a several fisliery ; I do not think the 
Committee know what you menu? — It means 
that I have the sole right to the fishery. 

3522. It is chiefly a salmon fishery, I suppose ? 
—It ia a salmon fishery. 

3523. How many men do you employ ? — I 

Q 3 employ 
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Colonel Cooper. 



[ Coulinueii. 



Mr. S’e/j»H-A'a7r— continued, 
employ about fisbemieu for tour ami a-ha!f 
moDtliP in the year fislims, antin'! water keepei-s 
for about two months, in the winter ; and I have 
a stafl’ (»f water keepers, which varies in number 
along the river. Tlie number varies according lo 
the retjiiii'ements, but I su])iH)se there are from 
30 hi 35. 

3524. I think you said your uncle expended a 
large Mim of money in obtaining the Act? — He 
spent n large sum of money in obtaining the Act, 
and in erecting the salmon ladders; they were 
very high and very expensive to erect. 

3525. Are they over some falls at the mouth of 
the Balisodare? — Over two of the falls at the 
month of the Balisodnre and Collooney. 

3526. In other words your uncle created the 
fishery ? — He did ; you may call it an artificial 
fishery. 

3527. Arc there any mills on your river? — 
There are several mills on the river, but the 
principal mills are at Baliso<lare and Collooney. 
At Balisodnrc Mills at present there are no 
turbine wheels, but the lease has almost expired, 
and the miller naturally has not done much to it 
lately. I have renewed the lease ol that mill 
now i there are wheels on the ground ready 
to erect, and I have no doubt he will erect 
them. 

3528. Turbine wheel? ? — Turbine wheels, and 
at Collooney there are three turbine wheels ; two 
on my side of the river, and one on the other side 
of the river. 

3529. How long have they been in operation ? 
—I think they must have been there between 
20 and 25 years. 

3530. Are they the ordinary kind of turbine 
wheels? — I should think they were the earliest 
pattern of turbine wheel. 

3531. Are they protected at all ?— By fry 
guards ? 

3532. Yes?- -Oh, yes; about 20 years ago I 
called on the uiillcr under the Act of 1863, I 
think it is, to protect the salmon, and he was 

uite willing to do so, but he thought it was fair 

should pay the expense ; and as I was the 
owner of the fishery, and he was my tenant, 
and he helped lue greatly to protect the fish, I 
agreed to pay the expense of the try guai’ds; and 
from that day to this I have never had any 
trouble. I have had no complaints; he put them 
where he liked, where he thought it most con- 
venient; and no injuiy has been done to the 
fishery, and no complaint has been made of the 
action of the fry guards. 

3533. How long do you say these fry guards 
have been put up ? — Over 20 years, 1 think 

3534. We have had a good deal of evidence 
about these ^ards ; will you explain to the Com- 
mittee exactly how these fry guards are placed 
and what they are ? — I am afraid I cannot do 
that, because 1 have never seen the fry guards. 
I have not been in the country when they have 
been down. 

3535. Are you quite satisfied that they form 
an ample protection to the fry ? — Yes. 

3536. Do tbe^ prevent the fry from going into 
the turbine? — Yes, from going into the turbine. 
There is a considerable fall there. 1 have been 
informed that it is about 38 feet on my side and 
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28 feet on the other side, so that any fry going 
down that fall would be smashed to pieces. 

3537. Is that tlie fall in the mill race or the 
fall by the turbine wheel?— Down by the turbine 
wheel. 

3538. The mill race runs quietly up to that 
point, does it? — Yes, aud on my side it falls 
38 feet. 

3539. Then, owing to the existence of frv 
guards, there is no possibility of the fry getting 
into this fall at all ? — No. 

3540. Is there a bye-wash? — Yes. 

3541. When is that oiieiied ; once a week? — 
Yes. 

3542. And the fry or spent fish can go into the 
river, can they ?— the fry or spent fish can 
go into the river. 

3543. During the 20 years these turbines have 
been proteeted you never bad any complaint from 
the miller as to the supply of water ? — Never. 

3544. Do you happen to know whether there 
are fry guards that are moveable like window 
sashes, and can be replaced by clean ones? — 1 
undei'Stand that is the (triuciple. 

3545. So far as you know, tliere is no difficulty 
ill denning them, is there ? — No; the miller takes 
great care to keep them free, and does it with 
very little trouble. 

3546. Is yours an early or a late river? — A 
late river. 

3547. Are the fry large?— A good size. 

3548. They ai'C larger than the last witness 
described, are they? — Yes, they are larger than 
in the Sligo fishery. I may say besides my 
fishery, there is a valuable coast fishery that the 
p'’ople living along the const use. I believe that 
most of the fiah that are got on the coast are bred 
io my river or the Sligo river. 

3549. How many men do you think earn Iheir 
livelihood or are dependent on the supply of fish 
from your river, roughly speaking? — 1 should 
think there must be 40 or 50. 

3550. Is that including the coast? — Including 
the coast. 

.3551. It is not such a large fishery ns the 
Sligo fishery, is it ? — No. 

3562. Do you tiiink (bat if these fry guards 
were not there, your fisliery would suffer much 
damage ?— I tlunk it would be debtroved. 

3553. You have no doubt in your own mind the 
turbines would kill the fry?— I have no doubt 
whatever. 

3554. Have you ever seen turbines at work? — 
Yes, I have seen them on my side of the river. 

3555. Have you ever happened to be present 
when dead fry have been taken out ?— I have 
never heard of any fry being injured there. I 
called on the miller at once to protect them, and 
he did it 

3556. What months in the year are these fry 

f uards down ? — Mine are down, I understand, in 
larch, April, and May. 

3557. Is it necessary to have any gratings at 
our head races or tail races ? — 1 think they 
ave gratings at the tail i-ace. 

3558. Is that to protect the salmon ?— Yes, to 
protect the salmon going up. 

3559. Are they always kept there? — Yes, I 
think they are permanent. 

3560. is there any difficulty raised by the mill- 
owner 
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Mr. Setun-lian' — continued, 
owner with rcgfird to them? — No, I have had no 
trc.uble. 

3561. You do not happen to know, do you, 
exactly what kind of gratings they are ? — No. 

356'i. Have you never heard the slightest 
complaint ? — No 

3563. You said just now that you paid for 
these fry guavda ; I suppose the cost was not 
very great, was it? — .According to my recollec- 
tion it was about 21 /. The miller said he would 
put them up ns cheaply as he could, and he nut 
them up by his own men ; and I think the bill 
was 21 /. 

3564. You had been on good terms with tliis 
miller, who was your tenant? — Quite so. 

3565. Do you think it is fair that the fishery 
owner should be obliged to pay for the fry 
guard ? — 1 think not. This turbine wheel is a 
very cheap motive power, increasing the power 
of the water very much, and if the miller takes 
advantage of that I think it is not very hard to 
call on him to protect the fieh in the river. 

3566. Particularly as the protection costs so 
little ? — Yes. 

3567. Do you think it was any cheaper with 
you than with regard to any other ordinary 
turbine wheel ? — The miller said he would do it 
by his own men, and do it as cheaply as 
he could; and, perhaps, it was a little cheaper; 
but I should think 25 /. would cover the cost 
anywhere. 

3568. I suppose it is not a question of e^euse 
so much to your mind, as of principle ? — To my 
mind it is not a question of expense, but of 
principle. 

3569. And supposing you did not get on with 
the miller, and he was not your tenant, and you 
bad to go on to his land to put up the fry 
guards, it might lead to difficulty ? — I am 
afraid it would lead to litigation and to law- 
suits. 

3570. I suppose it would mean that he and 
liis men might break down the fry guards and 
you would have to replace them ? — 1 1 might take 
that fi>rm, or he might bring an action for not 
keeping them perfectly clear. He might say 
there was great loss from the stoppage of the 
water, and that he ought to be indemnified from 
that. 

3671. And the whole thing would turn on 
whether you happened to be on good terms w'ith 
the miller, or not? — Yes. I may say that I 
recently’ renewed the lenses of both my mills; 
and if I had known of this Bill in time I should 
Certainly have inserted covenants in the leases 
that the millers should act as heretofore, and pro- 
tect the fish. 

3572. I suppose he would have had no objec- 
tion to those covenants ? — None whatever, I am 
sure. 

3573. But you would have thought if only 
fair, and for your own protection, to have had 
that clause inserted, had you known of this pro- 
posed Bill? — Yes. 

3674. But knowing nothing of it you did not 
do it? — I gave him a lease for 99 years, relying 
on the existing law. 

3575. From that point of view do you think 
the present Bill would act most unjustly towards 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
you, and that it would be extremely unfair to 
introduce it under 'hose circumstances? — I 
think 80 ; it would be very hard on me, cer- 
tainly. 

3576. Is it impossible for the fry in your 
river to go down to the sea without passing 
down the mill race, and through the bye-wash? 
— I should think about three-fourths of the fry 
pass clown the Collooney river, and the remaining 
fourth goes down a river where at present there 
are no turbine wheels. 

3577. I suppose when the water is low moat 
of the flow of the river goes dowu the mill race? 
— Almost entirely ; and I may add that I 
allowed the miller to put a dam across the river 
last year so as to throw the water down one of 
his mill races, that was nearly dry in low water, 
that also supplies a turbine wheel. Of course X 
would not have allowed him to do that if T had 
known that this Bill was proposed. 

3678. You were of course relying on the fact 
that the turbine was protected ? — 1 was relying 
on the fact that he was protecting the fry, and 
that I should suffer no damage. 

3579. And that the fry getting in the mill race 
would go down the bye-wash and be perfectly 
safe ?— I es. 

3580. Have you studied the habits of salmon ? 
— To some extent I have. 

3581. Do you think it possible that fry on 
their way to the sea, getting into a mill race 
and going near the rush of the turbine wheel, 
would turn back and go up the race and down 
the river ? — 1 do not think so. 

3582. 1 suppose you place the strongest pos- 
sible importance in the necessity of these fry 
guards in front of turbine wheel ? — Certainly ; 
for three to four months in the year I think it is 
absolutely necessary, and they are required at a 
time when there is very little weed or dirt in the 
river, or anything to stop the flow of the water. 

3583. From your knowledge of the habits of 
salmon, do you think that fry when they are on 
their way to the sea with tbeii- silver coats on, 
are bound to go down the river? — Yes. 

3584. Nothing will turn them back ? — No. 

3585. I believe it is the fact that the boards of 
conservators on whom this Bill proposed ti> throw 
the costs of protecting salmon have no funds ? — 
No, they expend the whole of their funds ; and 
Mr. Petrie and I have to subscribe largely to put 
on extra water keepers. We expend the whole 
of our funds in supplying water keepers. 

3586. Will you give the Committee the figures 
of the expenditure and receipts of your water 
conservators; what do you spend in a year ? — 1 
am afraid I have not got the figures. I could 
easily have got them. 1 think the income is 
about 300/. a year. We pay net licenses, and 
we have to pay 10 per cent, ou the valuation of 
our fishery. Then Mr. Petrie and 1 have to 
supplement that by subscribing to the cost of 
putting on extra water keepers. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3587. I think 10 per cent, on the valuation of 
the fishery comes to 43 and the subscriptions 
amount to 175 1. 15 for the Sligo district. 
That is according to the return? — Yes. 

Q 4 3588. The 
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Mr. Macartney — continued. 

3588. The total licenses amount to 125?.; so 

that the total was 348 I, and the balance in band 
from 1888 was 148/. Ms. that comes to 

nearly 500 /. ?— Yes, I think it was between 
600 /. and 600 /. 

Mr. Seton~Knrr. 

3589. You spend a good deal more than you 
receive, do you not? — A good deal more. 

Mr. il/acarfney. 

3.590. Are there any other accounts than I 
have in this return here?— No, I think not. 

3591. Accurdiiig to this you have a balance of 
240 /. ? — Is that so ? 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

3592. How is it that in this year 1890, that 
is so; there appears to have been a balance by 
this return of 240/. ?•— It is probable that that 
return is made at a time before the water keepers 
are paid. 

3593. No, the water bnilHfs are charged ? — We 
certainly have not a shilling left after paying our 
men. 

3594. You are generally on the wrong side, 
are you? — We just keep straight. We expend 
all we have in water keepers. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3595. Then you send up a balance; there it 
is in black and white ? — May I agk what is the 
date of that return ? 

3596. There is a balance on tiie last report of 
242 /. 19 s. 4 d. in favour of the board ? — It turns 
on the payments. Our meeting is generally 
speaking in October, and we pay our men in the 
spring, in March. 

3597. But that would not make any dif- 
ference? — We have the return vear after year 
sent to Farliament, and there is always a balance 
in your favour? — Because these accounts are 
furnished in October, and we have to keep a 
balance of 200 /. in our hands to pay water 
keepers in March. 

3598. Then next year you have 200/. in hand? 
•—Because it is the same thing again. 

Mr. Selcm^Karr. 

3599. You have just that amount in hand to 
pay the water balliffa, and then carry the same 
amount forward every year at that particular 
period? — Yes. la March we have no money; 
then the license duties and the subscriptions, and 
all that, are paid in by October, when we furnish 
this account: which shows that we have in hand 
this 240/. odd to pay the 224/. to the water 
bailiffs in the following March. 

3600. 'fhen to all intents and purposes you 

practically expend the whole of your income? 

The whole of our income. 

3601. And any extra costs thrown on your 
shoulders would have to come out of your 
own pockets, would it not? — Yes, out of our own 
pockets. 

3602. You have always been on friendly terms 

with the millowners and lessees, I believe? 

Always. 

3603. Did you not allow one of them to throw 
a dam across the river?— Yes j I have said that 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
was to enable him to work his turbine on the left 
bank of the rivei-. 

3604. If you had known of this Bill you would 
never have allowed anything of that kind to he 
done without some special provision in your lease, 
would you ? — Never. 

3605. Do you think it would be a most risky 
thing if the boards of conservators as such had the 
responsibility of interfering with, or protecting 
the mills and machinery ? — I tliink so. I think 
it is a very dangerous thing to touch a mill race. 

If it was not done by a vex*y skilful person who 
understood it, you might do an immense deal of 
mischief. 

3606. But there would be no difficulty for the 
millowners themselves w)io understood it ? —They 
who understand it cm do it without any trouble. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

3607. Have you a copy of your private Act of 
Parliament here? — t have not, here. 

3608. Does it give you any greater riglits ia 
such matters as fish passes and other means of 
protection to the rivers than are contained iu the 
ordinary law ? — No, 1 think not. 

3609. What powers does it give you?— It gave 
my uncle powers of buying up the rights of fish- 
ing in the Bay of Balisotlaro. 

3610. But DO extra powers of constructing 
fish ladders or fish passes? — No; they were to 
be constrnctecl of course on his property, which 
is uow my property. I mean to snj' I own half 
the river, and it was to enable my uncle to buy the 
rights in the Bay of Balisodare, and he was bound 
to construct the ladders on liisnwu property. 

3611. What sort of rights were they? — They 
were very vague, and worth nothing at nil, or very 
little. 

3612. Did you buy from the riparian owners? 
— Yes, and on the whole tliey «lid not cost very 
much. They cost altogether a good deal, but 
they were small sums. People had a little bit of 
bank, and claimed so much for tlie right offishiug ; 
the salmon used to come into the bay ; but they 
could not get up the river, and it was necessary 
to ei-ect the ladders to create the fishery. 

3613. Do you consider the present law as 
regards fish passes and fish ladders sufficient? — I 
think so. 

3614. Arc you aware ihatsome of the witnesses 
have conpiained of the defects in the nresent law 
as to fish passes? — No, I was not aware of it. 

3615. Do you know Mr. M‘Dermott, who gave 
evidence here ? — No, I think not. 

3616. At all events you are satisfied, are you 
not? — I am satisfied. 

3617. You spoke of the bye- wash being open 
sometimes ? — i es. 

3618. There would be a very heavy rush down 
it, I presume? — There would be. 

3619. Would that kill the fry ? — I do not 
think so. Certainly the falls at Balisodare and 
Collooney are very high, but somehow tliey get 
over it. 

3620. These fisli passes are not required for 
the fish going down, are tliey ? — No. 

3621. Has the average amount of water in the 
river diminished in your experience at all ?— No, 
I do not think it has. 

3622. Are you aware that evidence has been 
given with regard to some rivers where there has 

been 
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Mr. Tomlinson — continued, 
been a diminution of water on account of drain- 

jyje y Yes, on account of dvainnge. J can quite 

imderstand it, but our rivers have not been 
drained. 

3623. There has been no great amount of 
drainage near the source of your river? — No. 

3624. Arc the rivers polluted at all? — No. 

3625. I suppose Mr. Petrie and you are on the 
came boaa*d or conservators? — Yes. There are 
two districts under the Sligo Board. 

Mr. Macartneij. 

3626. Do you agree with the last witness that 
excepting where the conservators are fishery 
owners they are nonentities as jjublic officials. I 
meuu to say that they take no interest in pro- 
tecting the salmon fisheries? The Inst witness 
said that except where they were fishery owners 
themselves they did nothing?— Several of our 
conservators have more interest in the coast fish- 
ing than in the rivers ; nature brings the salmon 
along the const, and they represent the people 
who catch them there. I du not think they go to 
much expense or trouble iu protecting the 
fisheries. It is done by us, in fact Mr. Petrie 
and I and Colonel Wood Martin, the owner of 
the Sligo fishery, protect the breeding as much as 
we can. 

3627. You have told the Committee that you 
think it will be very hard on you if diis Rill 
pasggg? — I tliink so. 

3628. That it would in some way or other be 
injurious to your vested interest you say? — 
Yes. 

3629. Have yon read the Hill carefully?— 
Yes. 

3830. Will you point out to me the clause 
which injures your nshery? — It takes the duties 
off the miller and puts them on to the boai-d of 
conservators- 

3631. Whut is the particular protection which 
you at present have in regard to which you say 
this IJill would injure yon? — It would require the 
conservators, as I understand the Bill, to erect 
protections. 

3632. But I understand you are quite satisfied 
with your position at the present time, are you 
not?— Yea. 

3633. You are not being injured by anything ? 
No, not under the present law. 

3634. Will you point out to me the clause in 
the Bill which would cause you an injury ? — ^The 
Srd clause. 

3635. What part of the 3rd clause ?— It repeals 
the present law with regard to the section in the 
Act of 1863. 

3636. And that, you say would injure you, do 
you ? — Certainly. 

3637. What would be the effect of repealing 
that, do you imagine ? — The effect of that would 
be that the boards of conservators, as I under- 
stand it, would have to protect the mill races. 

3638. But how would repealing the 30th sec- 
tion affect you ; what would it alrer ; your fishery 
is now protected by lattices and gratings, and 
you say that this turbine is inoperative, so for 
as auy injury goes ? — Yes- 

3639. What effect would repealing the 30tb 
section, as my Bill does, have upon you? — The 
miller would no longer put up the gratings. 

0 . 80 . 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

3640. How; wliat right would he have ; Ithiuk 
you are under a Ki'eat mistake. Repealiug 
the 30th section of the Act. of 26 &, 27 Viet, 
which is the Turbine Act, would simply leave 
the law in the position of the 5 & 6 Victoria 
Act ; and you would be entitle<l to insist, and 
the Board of Conservators would be entitled to 
insist, on the miller in vour case maintaining the 
lattices and gratings which are provided for in 
the 76th secHon of the 5 & 6 Victoria; because 
he could not show that it interfered with the 
effective working of his mill ; and according to 
your evidence he can work it effectively. I want 
to point out to you that you are evidently under 
a misapprehension about the effect of this Bill, 
in your partieular case. The B<iai-d of Con- 
servators would be entitled or the Tuspectors of 
Fisheries or the authority now existing would be 
entitled to oblige the millowner in your case to 
preserve his lattices and bars where he has them 
now, which would be amply sufficient to protect 
your fishing interests; and there would be no 
possibility of removing them, because he could 
not prove that they interfered with the effective 
working of his mill? — So far, that is an answer 
to my complaint at Colloouey ; but I also said 
there is a danger at Balisodare, now the lease 
has been renewed, that the miller will erect the 
turbine ; and in that case I presume the section 
you refer to will not apply. 

3641. He is not erecting turbines now, U he? 

— Not now. 

3642. Is that the same class of mill ?— Yes. 

364.3. Do you believe there is anything in the 

nature of the flow of water there which would 
enable a miller to show that, with a turbine 
working on the same river with the same force 
of water (and there is I believe an effective 
water supply), he could avoid [)utr.ing up these 
lattices, when another miller has been working 
his mill effectively for 20 years? It would be 
rather difficult to prove, would it not?— It might 
be. 

3644. He would have to prove it before 
judge and jury, and it would be very difficult, 
would it not? — Of course that would lead to a 
lawsuit. 

3645. If you were able to call one of your own 
tenants who had been working two turbines for 
20 years on the same river, and you could show, 
out of his own Iqw, that the ample protection to 
your fishery interests had not interfered with the 
effective working of his mill or turbine, it would 
be difficult for another miller on the same river 
with tlie same water supply to show that ho could 
network his turbine, would it not ?— The river 
is totally different at the two places. 

3646. In the amount of water coming down, 
do you mean? — Nut so much in the w.ater coming 
down, but in the circumstances of the mill 
races. 

3647. The other portion of the 3rd clause m 
the Bill repeals (llimse 76 in the 1869 Act which 
did away with exemption, docs it not ? — Yes. 

3648. Do you think tlut would injure you in 
any way ; the clause in tbo Act of 1869 did away 
with the power of exemption which existed t 
underS &6 Victoria there was power of exemption 
in cases where millowners could show that grat- 
ings or lattices interfered with tlie effective 

^ working 
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Mr. Macurtniy — continue<l. 
working of their machinery ; tiierefore it would 
come to precisely the same thing in your case, 
would it not, as with regard to the previous Act 
of 18fi3 ; you wouldstill be protected by the Act 
of j & 6 Victoria? — Yes. 

3()49. Because under it the roillowner would 
not he able in show, in your case, that he could 
not work ? — Yes. 

3650. So that as far as Clause 3 goes, if my 
Bill hecnme law, in your particular case you 
would be ]irotected ? — Yes. 

3651. Then we come to Clauses 4, 5, and 6, 
which are taken Ivom the English Actj do you 
object to them because you think the expense 
ought not to he thrown on the hoard of conser- 
vators ? — I think that is one thing ; but I object 
also to the priiicijile of relieving the millers of 
the retpouFibility of jirotecting their own mill 
races. 1 think more of the principle than I do 
of the expense; because, I tbmk, the probability 
is, one could get the money. 

3652. There would be no dilficulty in getting 
money, you think ? — In some cases no doubt 
there would be. 

3653. It would be worth your while, would it 
not, to protect your fishery 7 — 7t would; but if 
the fishery belongs to several people who had 
only email interests in it, there might be diffi- 
culty in getting money to protect it. 

3654. You said you thought it would be hard 
upon you if this Bill passed ; do not you think it 
was rather hard, probably, iijioii millowners, wlio 
had invested capital in their mills, and who 
suddenly found this turbine clause sprung upon 
them? — No, I think they would derive such 
advantages from the invention of the turbine 
that it would be well worth their while. 

3655. The conclusive evidence of the present 
moment from County Antrim is, that the tur- 
bines M'lnch aie used there, and which are re- 
quired for the peculiar purposes there, are abso- 
lutely stopped by the adoption of anytliiug like 
that lattice? — Tes; I cannot uuderetand that 
from niy knowledge of turbines on my river. 

3056. I quite admit you have given a case to 
the Committee where there is a totally different 
sort of turbine of a different ciiarncter, and the 
work these ore required to do is veiy different ; 
do rot you think it would be rather hard upon 
the millowners who had invested capital and sud- 
denly found this turbine clause sprung upon 
them? — But surely the turbine clause U an 1863 
clause ? 

3657. Yes, but there were turbines before 
then ? — But it muet be somctlung subsequent, 
must it not. Have they found out the grievance 
only now? 

3658. From 1863 lo 1889 we have it in evi- 
dence that there was no attempt made in the 
North of Ireland to put the turbine clause in 
force by any board of conservators? — 1 was not 
aware of tirat. 

3659. Do not you think they would feel very 
much like you, that not being aware of it it is 
rather hard upon them ? — It may be, under those 
circumstances ; but did not they do any mischief 
between 1863 and 1889 ? 

3660. Apparently the Boards of Conservators 
did not think it was material ; they took no 
nteps, at all events, till 1689, either in the north 
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Mr. Macartney — continued, 
or any other portion of Ireland, that we are 
aware of? — I at once feared, and fully expected 
injury to the fishery lh»m the construction of 
the machine, and I put the clause in force at 
once. 

,3661. The property which you have in this 
fi.«hery was created about 50 yours ago by special 
Act of Parliament, you say ? — Yes. 

3662. I suppiose the capital that was invested 
in carrying that Act, au«l buying up the rights 
that may have existed there, has been very pro- 
ductively employed ? — Yes. 

3663. I am not going to ask you any details? 
—Yes, it has been ; it is a valuable property. 

3664. Would you have any objection to tell 
the Committee (1 am not asking you as to your 
profits) what is the aunual value of the fish that 
you dispose ol ; have you any objection to say- 
ing that ? — The poor law valuation is 500 1 a 
yeai’. 

3665. Have you any objection to tell me the 
the annual value of the fish ; you need not auswor 
the question unless you wish ? — I think I would 
rather not. 

3666. You would rather not lay before the 
Committee the amount that you receive for the 
fish ; I am not going into the detailtt of the ques- 
tion, but the total amount you would rather not. 
say ? — I would rather not say. 

3667. And the valuation you say is 500 7. a 
year ? — Yes, 500 1. a year. 

3668. Your contribution, by law, to the protec- 
tion of yourealinon fishen', is 10 per cent, j that 
is all that the Board of Conservators can call 
upon you for, is it not ? — Yes. 

3669. You are obliged by law to pay that? — 
That is all I am obliged to pay by la-.v, and the 
net licenses. 

Mr. Cm. 

3670. Ten per cent, ou the valuation ?— Ten 
per cent, on the valuation. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3671. I find that 43 7, was the value received 
by the Sligo Conservanoy Board last year and 
the year before ; that is the- whole contribution 
by the a.almon fishery owners to the protection of 
their industry by law, is it not ?— Is that so ? 

3672. These turbines have been working 
about 25 years, I think you said ? — I should sajr 
very nearly 25 years. Supposing this section is 
vei)ealed, I understand that the millowner will 
no longer be responsible for maintaining the fish 
gratings. 

3673. The law will be exactly as it wa.s under 
5 & 6 Victoria ? — Whose duty was it to main- 
tain them under that Act? 

3674. The 76th section provides : “ There 
shall be placed and fixed by the occupier of such 
water-courses, cuts, channels, or sluices at their 
points of divergence,” &c. It would leave that 
Act exactly as it was? — Yes, that the mill- 
owner should keep it in order and maintain it. 

3675. And the gratings and wire lattices ? — 
Yes. 

367 6. So that you would have both those, pro- 
vided that the effective working of the mill was 
not interfered with ?— But to make any change 
it would be necessary for him to prove that it had 

changed 
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Mr. Macartney — continued, 
changed since your Bill passed into law, and as it 
has been working lor 25 years with the wire 
gratings, of course it would be difficult. 

Mr Seton-Karr. 

3677. What I understand yon strongly object 
to in regard to this Bill U that the Bill by 
the repealinir Clause 3, and by Clause 4 takes 
the whole responsibility off the shouldera of the 
millownera, and throws the whole burden upon 
the shoulders of the cojiserv.itors, of protecting 
machinery.' — Yes. 

3678. That i>* your main objection? — That is 
my main objection. 

3679. I 8uppo.se also you recognise that 
besides the couservatnvs having no funds to put 
these fry guard^^, there is also no one estalished as 
ajudge who shall eay whether tlie guards inter- 
fere with the efl'ective working ol' the mill or 
not? — There is nothing but a lawsuit 1 am 
afraid. 

3680. And that involves expense? — That 
Involves ajudge anil jury, and expense. 

3681. Then it takes away the safeguards you 
now have, and it establishes others which you do 
not think satisfactory ? — Not satisfactory, 

Mr. Macartney. 

3682. Then in your opinion the law from 1842 
to 1863 was in an unsatisfactory condition? — I 
think so, if there were many turbines at that 
time, but I do not think there were so long 

as that. Certainly in iny country it is quite 
within recent years that they have been put up. 

3683. Ami you are nut prepared as a salmon 
fishery owner to go before ajudge or jury upon 
the protection of your rights? — I dislike a law- 
suit. and I do not think I am peculiar in that as 
a salmon owner. 

3684. Is that the only reason? — Yes, that is 
the only reason. 

3685. You do not object to the tribunal other- 
wise, except that you do not like a law'sult ? — 1 
do not like a lawsuit. 

3686. At the present moment you the 
inspectors of fisheries are the sole judges of what 
is or is not sufficient protection to the raillowner? 
—Yes. 

3687. Would you have any objection to having 
the inspector of factories substituted for him? — 
1 should like vnthcr more a joint tribunal pro- 
bab'y ; that the Fishery Coimnissioner shoulabe 
repivscnted. 

3688. With the factory? — With the factory 
inspector. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

3689. Mr. Macjirtney asked you whether you 
had sufieied any injury or injustice whatever 
under the law as it now stands ; I suppose the 
reason why you have had no trouble, and every- 
thing has gone on satisfactorily, is owing to the 
fact tbiit you and the inillowners have always 
been excellent friends? — Yes. 

3690. And in your own case, at all events, 
they have been your tenants ? — Yes. 

3691. In more than one instance? — Two of the 
principal ruillowuers arc my tenants. 

3692. Supposing Mr. Macartney’s Bill passed, 
while the relation between you and the mill- 
owners continued the same, you say there might 
be no rSiffiuulty ? — There might be no difficulty. 

0.80. 



^(r. Seton-Karr — continued. 

369.3. But in the event of strained relations 
between you and your opponems, or between you 
and the inillowners, then difficulty might arise? 

— Yes; I should be afraid of, periians, a limited 
company ttiking the place of the millowiiers, and 
in that case it would be difficult to work so well 
with the manager as you can with the lessee of 
a fishery. 

3694. The whole thing, then, would turn upon 
the rebitious between yourselves and the mill- 
owners ? — Yes. 

Mr. 7t»»i?<»sen. 

3695. Is there any poaching in your river? — 
Yes, a certain amount. 

3696. Does it seriously affect the amount of 
fish ? — No, 1 think not. There is a certain 
amount of poaching in the winter. I keep a very 
strong body of men to protect the moat impor- 
tant streams, and occasionally they ure caught 
and we have some little trouble. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3697. 1 see the subscriptions tu the Sligo Con- 
servancy Board for 1889 amount to 175/. 15s.? 

— Yes. 

3698. That comes, I suppose, from the salmou 
fishery owners? — Yea. 

3699. Then it fell off in the next year to 
86 I. ? — I do not know that. My subscription 
was the same I subscribed tUo sa.ue amount 
botli years. It is possible that there might be 
some difference iti the Sligo district. 

3700. What is your subscription? — It is about 
80 1. a year. 

3701. So that ns the amount here is 86 /., prac- 
tic.illy you were the only subscriber ? — 1 suppose 
at the time of the sitting of the hoard I was the 
only person who had paid in the subcriptions. 

If we want one or two more men put on, then 1 
pay rather more money. It just depeuds on 
what number of men are required. 

Cii airman. 

3702. Are the conser%-afors the only persons 
who preserve these rivers, or do the owners 
themselves preserve them. As 1 understand it, 
the conservators preserve the river and prevent 
poaching ?— Yea. 

37u3. Do the private owners not preserve the 
river nUo?— Yes, they help. All the rinarian 
owners help, so far as they can. They lend their 
assistance. 

3704. Do not you yourself keep up a staff of 
bailiffs to look after the river independently of 
the conservators? — Practically I do by means of 
that subsciiptioD, but they are appointed by the 
coDservatora. ^Iy men arc appointe«l by the 
conservators, because it gives them power, and 
it mvea them a better position acting under the 
board than if they acted under me privately. 

3705. Then, if what they now receive was not 
sufficient to preserve the river, would you 
increase your subscription ?— Yes, if I thought 
lliere was likely to be poaching on any stream, 

I would put on one or two more men. I would 
probably recommend the board to put them on, 
and guarantee their expenses. 

3706. Then, in point of fact, the preservation 
of the river falls upon the fishery owner? — 
Yen 

b‘ 2 3507. If 
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Chairman — coatinaed, 

3707. If il. is more iban the conservators 
receive, the fishery owner bos to make it up? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3708. Beyond the 10 per cent, upon your 
fisliery which you |jay to the board, and beyond 
your proportion of the subscriptions, yem incur 
no costs in the protection of the fishery, do you ; 
it would all appear here? — It all appears there. 

3709. You do not disburse any other money 
than what i» disbursed in your subscription to 
the protection of the fishery? — No. 



{_Continu£d. 



Mr. Co.x. 

3710, I understand Mr. Petrie to suy that 
yon brought in a good deni of salmon ova, and 
encouraged it in that way? — 1 incur many other 
expenses of course. I understood Mr. Macart- 
ney to be asking with regard to the fishery. I 
may say that in tiie last 10 years I have hatched 
a good many with the greatest possil)le benefit to 
tlie fishery. I have got ova from the Rliine and 
neighl)ouring rivers. Of course this involves 
considerably expense. But as to tlie protection 
of the fishery, it all appears in those accounts. 



Mr. R. L. Moore, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Setun-Karr. 

3711. You are a Conservator of the Ballyshan- 
non, Londonderry, and Coleraine districts of 
fisheries ? — Yes, I ain. I am also managing 
partner of tlie Foyle, the Baiin, and the Erne. 

3712. How long have you been connected witli 
the fisheries ? — Siuce 1864. 

3713. Will you explain to Ibe Committee how 
the couservator.s are appointed ? — There are three 
classes of conservators. There are first magi- 
strates who pay license duty and own land 
abuttinp; on the stream frequented by salmon. 
Then there arc four conservators in the Bunn 
elected for the upper division and four for the 
lower division ; the same in Londonderry, and I 
tliink six in Ballyshnnnon for each division. 

3714. How are those four that you speak of 
elected? — llie four are elected according to tlie 
amount of license duty they pay. Those for 
upper division are elected by those paying license 
in the upper or freshwater portion. Those in 
the lower by those paying license in lower or 
saltwater division. 

3715. Then there are three classes of conser- 
vators, if I understand you aright?— Yes. 

3716. First, the magisti ates who pay license 
duty and who oivn laud abutting on a river 
frequcnted'by salmon? — Yes. 

3717. Secondly, the owners of fisheries valued 
at lOOA per annum?— Yes, but only one case 
represents a fishpy valued at 100 1 per annum, 

3718. And thirdly, four who are elected for 
the lower, and four for the upper division 
elected by fishermen who fish under common 
law rights, and also by anglers and net fisher- 
man? — Yes, that is 80 . 

3/ 19. Those are the three classes of conserva- 
tors ? — Yes. 

3720. I believe you have a, mail sliowiog He 
catchment area of all the salmon rivers i? Ire- 
land .'—res, here is a map shotving the catch- 
ment area of all the rivers in Ireland and mark- 
ing them ont. From it you will see that nearly 
eiery river in Ireland is a salmon stream. This 
IS the di-ainage area of the Erne. It empties in 
Donega Bay. This is the drainage arei of the 
Bonn ivh.oh empties here, and the Foyle empties 



Mr. Setan~Karr. 

3723. That is the whole of your dLtrict that 
you are referring to? — Yea. 



3724. And over which yon are the manager? 
—Yes. 



3723. Is the catchment area of the Sligo 
fishery shown?— Yes. This \s it {expiainmy 



3726. What is the area of the Foyle in square 
miles ?— The area of the Foyle is 1,392 square 
miles. 



3727. And of the Bann? — 2,240 square 
miles. 



3728. And the Erne? — 1,688 square miles. 

3729. Perhaps you will lell the Committee 
the number of miles in each of those three rivers 
available for salmon breeding?— In the Foyle 
350 ; in the Erne 200 ; in the fiann 100. 



_ 3721. Tie Bann and the F.iyle empty nearly 
in the same bay ?— Yes. ' ^ ucuuy 



Mr. Tomlinson. 

3722. Id fact you take in all those three 
drainage areas ?— Yes. 



Mr. Macartney, 

3730. Inclucliug tributaries?— Yes, includinff 
tributaries. 

Mr. !e>eti>n-KfiTr. 

^ 3731. Had the Bann n longer length of breed- 
ing line at one time ?— Yes ; it was double 
that. 

3732. How has it been reduced ?— It has been 
reduced by mill dams, turbine wheels, and other 
motors, and by poisonous matter. 

3733. From mills and factories ? — Yes. 

3734. We have had references from oneortwo 
of the other witnesses to the Six-Mile Water?— 
The Six-Mile Water was formerly a very good 
breeding stream. It is now completely deserted 
by salmon. Tliey do not enter it at all, and 1 
think It 18 about 16 miles long. There are eight 
turbines in it. 

3735. What part do you think the turbines 
have played ill exterminating the salmon there? 
—I have not the least doubt that they havr killed 
the fry. 

.^736. I suppose the pollution of the idver has 
aUohad something to do with it?— Yes; it w not 
so polluted as it was, though. 

3737. But you think that the turbines, at all 
pents, had a great share in deslroyiiirr the salmon 

in the Six-Mile Water?-Yes. 

3738. You know the Six-Mile Water of your 
own knowledge?- Yes; not very intimately. I 
know it pretty well. I Imve been over it two or 
three tunes. 

• you the turbines that are on 

It?— I do not know that I could give you the 
names of them. 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

3740. You know there are eijjht turbines on 
the river? — There are I know eight turbines 
on it. 

3741. How long have tlicy been on the Six* 
Mile Water? — That I could not answer. 

3742. You do not know how old they are? — 
Most of those turbiniw have been erected in the 
last few years. 

3743. Now, with regard to the income of tlie 
board of conservators in your district, and the 
expondilurc, you are aware that by this Bill it is 

roposed to throw the expense of protecting tur- 
ines on the shoulders of the conservators ; I 
want you to show the Committee what funds 
they have at their disposal?— The income of the 
Coleraine district in 1890 was 1,02W. ll«. 2d. 
and the cxpemliture was 989/. 16 a 

374-1. So that they Itad a balance of about 
40/.? -Yes, about that. The income of the 
Londonderry district was 658 l.Zs. 3 rf., and the 
expenditure 1,254/. lls. 8r/. 

374.5. In other words, there was a deficit there 
of how much? — £.596. 8 a 5d. 

3746. Would that come out of the [Xickets of 
the conservators? — Mo, it was paid by the lessees 
of the fishery. 

3747. It would come out of the pockets of the 
lessees of tlie fishery ? — Yes, they supplement the 
funds of the conservators by so much. 

3748 They had to make up that amount? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

3749. And did they get the balance in 
the other case? — No; in Coleraine they did 
not 

Mr. Setoti-Karr. 

3750. The Board of Couservators retain the 
balance, I su|)pose ?— Yes. 

375 1. Now, with regard to the Ballyahannon ? 
— The income of the Bullyshannon district 
was 430 1. 1 .«. 2 d., and the expenditure was 
664 /. 4 5. 6 d. 

3762. There was a deficit thereof over 2U0 /. ? 
—There whs a deficit of 234 /. 3 a. 4 d. 

3753. That, again, the lessees of the fisheries 
bad to find out of their own pockets? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3754. Why do you take that year 1890? — It is 
the last report. 

3755. It was not a pai-ticularly expensive, year? 
— I take it because it was the last re])ort I have 
had ; it is generally about the same. 

3756. It means that the Board of Conaevva- 
tors, through the lessees of tlic fisheries, spend a 
good deal more money th.m they get in subscrip- 
tions? — Yes. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3757. That is a different ace 'unt to that sup- 
plied to the inspectors of fisheries? — I think not. 
Brne fisheries gave besides the 236 /.. I2s.6d. 
in August, and besides 30 1. 10 n. in the previous 
February, when there was a deficit. This makes 
up the 276 /. 2 s. 6 d., as stated in Report, 1890. 

Mr. *Sr/on-jK'arr. 

3758. You say the deficit was made up by 
8ubscri|itions from the lessees of the fisheries? — 
The lessees of the fisheries of the Erne gave 
267 /. 2 s. 6 d. to the Ballyshnimou Board, and 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr— continued, 
tho other proprietors on the lime subscribed 
69 /. 10 #. 

3759. Was that to the Batlyshannon Board 
also? — To the Ballyshannon Board. 

3760. Is there any more money spent on pro- 
tection besides what you have mentioued ? — 
Yes. In the Londonderry district the lessees 
spent, during the annnal and weekly close 
seasons of 1890, 700/., and in Colevnine there 
was 240 /. spent, aud in Ballyshannon 170 /. 

3761. Do not these sums aj)peario the accounts 
you have given ? — No, they do uot appear in that 
account at all, because there are a nuiuber of 
these men who have not passed through the 
conservators’ books. They are in the employ- 
ment of the lessees and of the owners about a 
fourth of the year. I mean to say they are 
fishing, and during the rest uf the year they are 
employed lor protection. 

3762. Then itcoines to this, that these moneys 
are not bcluded at all in the account?— ^o, 
they are not included in the accounts at all. 
You will see from this that the cost to the 
lessees in Londonder^ district is 1,255 /., in 
Coleraine 240/., and in Ballyshannon 437/. 2s.6d. 
over and above in these districts the license duty 
or licensee dutv, aud 10 per cent, on valuation. 

3763. That xs for the protection of the whole 
of the Derry district? — That U the Deiry dis- 
trict. The license duty in the Londonderry' 
district is 150 /., aud 95 /. more is paid to bring 
it up to the 10 per cent, on valuation, which is 
2,400 /. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3764. Rod license? — No, not rod licenses; all 
the licenses. 

3765. It is down here as 566 /. in the Derry 
district for license duty? — 1 am taking what the 
lessees have paid. 

3766. I thought you meant what the Board 
received? — No. 1 have already stated, I think, 
what the Board received. The income of the 
Londonderry Board is 658/. '6s. 3d. 

Mr. Set<m-Karr. 

3767. And they expended about 300 /. or 400/. 
over that? — They expended nearly 600 /. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3768. These amounts make it 1,213 /. a year? 
— It comes very near to the same thin». The 
expenditure is 1,254/. 11s. 8 d. But then the 
license duty on the Foyle is about 150 /., and 
10 per cent, ou the valuatiou is 95 /. 

Mr. Setou-ICarr. 

3769. These sums you have mentioned, 1,255 i, 
and 150/. and 96/.,’ arc the sums which you say 
the lessees pay ? — The sums that the law compels 
you to pay are 150 /. and 95 /. ; 95 /. is the valu- 
ation. 

3770. Then the law, 1 understood, compels 
you to pw 150 /. and 9-5 /. ? — (^uite so. 

3771. Besides that they pay 1,255 /.? — Yes, 
that is the cost. 

3772. For the protection of the Derry fishery? 
— For the protection of the Derry Hshery. 

3773. A great deal of which comes out of their 
own pockets ?— The 1,255 /. comes out of their 
pockets. 

3774. The whole of it? — Yes, the whole of it. 

u 3 3775 Tlie 
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Mr. Macartney. 

3773. Tii€ jjocksta ol wlmm? 

Mr. Setoit-Karr. 

3776. or ihe lessees? — i’es, of the lessees. 
The cunsevvntors iu the Loii<lotKlerrjr district 
hnve an income of 658 1. .'5 x. 3 d. 



Mr. Macartuei/. 

3777. For what year, because that total dis- 
agrees with the last ttro reports? Lt makes it 
double the amount fumished here to Parliament 
by tlic Inspectors of Fisheries '—I took those 
figures out of the 1890Ke{jorl. 

Mr. Seluii'Karr. 

3778. IVlicn you speak of the Derry distiict, 

you uu'iin ill! fliife districts? — Not at all; the 
Londonderry liisfrict simply. The income of the 
Lmulumierry district was 658 3*. Qd. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3779. Here it is 1,261 l.'i — Yea, because there 
was a subscription given of 596 A 8 r. 5 d. 

Mr. Setoti-Karr. 

3780. Without confuBing the Cooiinittee by 
going into small details of figures, the evidence 
you give amount* to this, that in these districts 
the lessees pay practically veiy much in excess 
of the funds provided by the boards of conserva- 
tors? — Yes, certainly, 

3781. The printed returns apparently show 
that you carry forward a balance of 162 A 4s. 7</., 
and you began with a balance on the year before 
of 203 A, a loss of about 40 /, Now your evidence 
is that the loss or additional expense, which 
comes cut of the pockets of the lessees, is very 
largely in excess of that amount? — Yes. 

3782. By “subscriptions,” you mean voluntary 
subscriptions ? — V oluntary subscriptions. 

3783. Given hy the lessees? — Yes. 



Chairman, 



3784, What I understand is that we have here 
the income of the commissioners or the conserva- 
tors and their expenditure, and the difference 
between them is made up by the lessees?— Yes. 

3785. And in addition to that you say that as 

lessees? 

—X. 700 in the Londonderry district, and 240 1 
ID the Coleraine district, and in Ballyahaanou, 
170 A That makes a total in the Londonderry 
district of 1,255 /. over and above the 150 L 
license duty, and 95 A paid on the 10 per cent, 
valuation. The Coleraine district gives 240/ in 
addition to the license duty of 55 A, and 10 uer 
cent, valuation, 95 A 



3786. That was part of the subscriptions whic 
were included in the income of the conservators 
— Quite so. 

3787. Whutyoii wish to impress upon us i 
that your liability was very smaJl under the law 
bat your expexditure in order to maintain th 
hshery was very much larger ?-Yes, that is s( 
Ine Ball^ahannon district costs 437 ^ 2 s 6d 
^d the license duty, 108 A The license duty i 
Ballysi.annon covers the 10 per cent, valuation. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 

3788. While we are on that point it is nui 
clear, and 1 need hardly ask you that if any a 



Mr. — continued, 

ditional e>penditure was thrown up«m the Board 
of Conservators it would have to come out of the 
pockets of the lessees?— Yes, cerrainlv. They 
have no funds. 

3789. Absolutely no funds? — No. 

3790. On the other liund they are always 
largely out of pocket ? — Y"e». 

3791. Now, with regard to the question of the 
fishing industry in your district ; linsv many boats 
are there on the coast from Ballyshaiiiion to 
Portrush engaged in tlie salmon fishery ?— Along 
the coast and in these three districts, in fact there 
are four districts, becautso there is the Letter- 
kenny district in it too, from Portrush to Bally- 
shannon there are 160 boats employed- 

3792. Arc they practically dependent on the 
su|m!y of salmon from the rivers in your district ? 
— Certainly. It if tiie large rivers that produce 
the salmon. I should add that there are a 
number of Ijoats that do not appear in that at 
all, boats fishing with sea-nets which fish for 
herring and other fish. Last year they took 
3,000 A worth of fish tl)at do not appear in that 
at all. 

^ 3793. That is outside ?— Yea, it is in Donegal 

3794. That is in addition to ihe 160 boats ? 

Yes. 

Mr. Ccx. 

3796. The 160 boats are all salmon boats ? — 
All salmon boats. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

3796. How many men in each boat?— Five 
to six mean in eacli boat. 

3797. Fishing under common law rights? — 
Under common law rights. Tlieu besides that 
the boats are generally held in shures. There is 
generally a shave for the boats and n sliaro for 
the net, and those are generally hold by difievent 
people, so that it comes out to about 1,000 
men. 

3798. What is the coast range ?— From Port- 
rush to Ballyshannon. 

3799. Whatis the distance, roughly ?- I could 
not tell you ; I could not even approximate to 

3800. Practically, the cou«t fishery alone, de- 
pendent on the rivers in your district, fpves em- 
ployment to nearly 1,000 men?— Quite so. 

3801. Has it increased during the last 20 
years ? Y es ; about 20 years ago I do not think 
there were any boats. 

3802. What is the reason ?— Drift nets were 
quite unknown off our coasts. 

3803. The inci-ease is due to drift nets ? 



Mr. Mucartney. 

3804. Do you say that these 160 boats are 
entirely engaged in drift-net fishing? — Not 
entirely drift-net fishing 



ivir. ijerort-Aarr. 



3805. The inajority of them are drift nets?- 
xes ; off the Foyle there are now between 70 
and 90 drift nets every year. 

3806. Besides those men ihot are employed in 

the coast fishery, could \ougive the (Jommittee 
some idea of the men that are employed inland 
on the rivers?— Do you mean watching in the 
season ? ° 



3807. Yes; 
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Mr. Seton Karr — continued. 

3807. Yes; could you give us any idea? — I 
could, but I liave not taken that out; I should 
think there were between 200 and 300 on the 
Foyle alone ; I could not give you that. 

3808. Do you think it would be over the mark 
to say that taking the whole fishery in dispute in 
your district it gives employment to something 
like 2,000 men? — Certainly it does ; I am quite 
sure. 

3809. It would not be over the mark to say 
that? — No, I think not. 

3810. It might be more? — I am sure it gives 
employment to 2,000 meu. 

3811. To at least 2,(HJ0 men ?• -Yes, I am quite 
sure of that. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3812. That includes the 1,000 at sea in open 
boats? — Yes; that is including the men in open 
boats, the protectors of the river, and meu em- 
ployed in tne fishery. 

Mr. »SWon-Karr. 

3813. It might be nearer 3,000 than 2,000, 
taking the whole? — 1 do not know ; I am quite 
sure it is within the mark when I say 2,000. 

3814. 1 think you are prepared to tell the 
Committee that there are something like 70 or 80 
boats off the mouth of the Foyle alone? — Yes; 
70 or 80 boats, fishing drift nets off the Foyle. 

3815. Kow, with regard to the mills ; do you 
know many of the mills on the Banu? — Yes, I 
know n good many of them. 

3816. Have you visited any of them ? — Yes, I 
visited them lost autumn, 

3817. With whom? — With Mr. Hassard, civil 
engineer. 

3818. In whnt state did you find them with 
regard to the protection of fry ? — Some of them 
were protected. They had not fry-guards up 
then, because it was not necessary, but I saw the 
fry-guards lying there, but a few of them were 
protected. Mr. Giehons’ mill I think it was, 
w as thoroughly protected from the fry entering 
into it. That was a protection which he put up 
to protect his own turbiue wheel. 

3819. What kind of wheel is that? — Is it a 
macadam turbine. 

3820. Is it a flour mill ? — No, it is bleaching, I 
think. 

3821. He had a modern turbine there?— No, 
it was a macadam turbine. 

3822. That is not of the newest kind ? — No, I 
think not. 

3823. Is is of an old-fashioned kind ? — Yea 

3824. Was that the mill of which wo have 
already had evidence with a perforated iron 
plate? — I think so. There were also two of 
these mills which had half-inch gratings on 
them, 

3825. Which mills were those? — Mr. Giehons 
and Messrs. Frazer and Mr. Haughton i think 
were two. 

3826. Were tliey bleaching mills worked by 
turbines ? — I am not very clear. 

3827. Were they worked by turbines? — Cer- 
tainly. 

.3828. But you are not quite sure what kind of 
mills they were ? — I am not quite sure what kind 
of mills they were. 

0.80. 



Mr. Setun-Karr — continued. 

3829. Were they adequately protected? — 
Not from fry. They had half-inch gratings, but 
that half-inch would be more difficult to keep 
clear after tbe autumn, when the leaves are 
descending, than three eighths openings would 
be in the spring, when there was no dirt at all. 

3830. Generally speaking, do you as a fishery 
owner complain of the state in which these mills 
were with regard to the protection of the fry? — 
Certainly. As far as I saw them at that time of 
the rear, there was no protection fur fry on them 
at all except at Mr. Giehons, 1 think. 

3831. It was not required at that time of the 
year?— No. 

3832. But at the right time of the year, in 
April, May, and June, these mills were not, in 
y<iur opinion, adequately protected? — No, cer- 
tainly not; not when the fry were descending. 

3833. Then, at the present moment, the law is 
not being regarded there?— I believe not. I 
have not oeeu over it myself this spring. 

3834. The inspectors have used their powers 
of exemption very largely? — Very largely. 

3835. Do you think those mills are doing very 
much iujury to the salmon ? — I have no doubt 
that the turbines are doing great iujury ; I have 
not the least doubt about it. 

3836. You think they ai-e doing a large injury 
to the fish?- -I have not the least doiibt about 
it. 

3837. You visited Mr. Webb’s mill, I believe, 
did you not? — Yes. 

3838. Wbat are the gratings in front of that? 
— IJ-incli. 

3839. That was no good whatever for keeping 
fry out ? — Not lor fry ; no. 

3840. Do you know the circumstances under 
which Mr. Webb was prosecuted; I believe by 
the order of the conservators? — Yes. 

3841. Wo have had evidence of that?— Yes. 

3842. I do not think it is nece-ssary for you to 
repeat it ; you have read the evidence of the 
former witnesses I believe? — Yes. 

3843. Is there any point with regard to the 
circumstances of that prosecution wiiich has not 
been men tioned, but which you would wish 
to mention to the Committee ? — Not lhaC I 
remember. I do not know whether it hai been 
called to the alteiition of the Committee here or 
not, that the first steps taken were in 1885. The 
first notice was given in 1885, when the conser- 
vators found that turbines were being substituted 
for bucket wells. Then those who had turbines 
were served with written notice in 1889, and in 
1890 tlie inspectors of Irish fisheries having 
brought under notice tbe great decrease in the 
salmon, issued this notice i^ich I hand in. 

3844. That was iu 1889? — In 1889. 

3845. I suppose the fact that the notice was 
not issued till 1889, und that jivoceedings were 
not taken until quite recently, was owing to the 
fact that the turbines had only recently been 
erectedand that the conservators bad only recently 
discovored that they had done so much injury to 
the fish?— Yes. Most of these turbines, I 
believe, have been erected within the last 
12 years. 

3846. And ^ey have been very largely multi- 
plied during the last five years, have they not? 

R 4 — Most 
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Mr. Seton-Kiirr — continued. 

— Most of them. I think, hare been ercotecl 
•within the Inst six years. 

3847. It was not until thcyhecameso numerous 
and the de^tl•uction became so apparent that very 
active proceedings w’ere taken? — Certainly. 

3848. But they began in 1885 ? — The mill- 
ownera had been treated most leniently for no 
proceedings had been taken against them, I think, 
until last year. 

3849. They have never been harassed in any 
way? — Not at all. 

3850. It was only when the conservators or 
lessees were driven to take steps to protect their 
own interests that jiroceedings were taken? — That 
is so. 

3851. Now with regai-d to the nature oi those 
fry guards, y'ou are a practical man and have 
heeu coiiinected with this fish industry for a great 
annuy years, and yon have seen these mills your- 
self; would you very shortly explain to the Com- 
mitte iu what way you think fry guards could he 
put up so as noi to interfere with the working of 
a mill ? — I would rather not do that because 
there will be expert evidence produced before 
you here which will prove as far as it cau that 
they are perfectly compatible, and there will be 
expert evidence i)roduced here that turbines work 
under protection without any interference in the 
slightest degree- 

3852. You would rather leave that then to the 
expert evhleuce ? — 1 think it would be better for 
me to do so. 

3853. Have you in your own mind any doubt 
as to whether the salmon industry and the mill 
industry ore compatible or not? — I am quite 
sure they could live side by side. 

3854. You think thei-e is no doubt whatever 
that such fry guards could be put up as would 
not interfere with the working of a mill? — I 
should think not. 1 do not understand that fry 
guard which is now in this room- It seems to 
me that in that fry guard there ought to have 
been a bsir across the top, for it always rises to 
the top. 

3855. Can you explain why that has not been 
done ? — No, I do not understand that fry guard 
at all. I saw a good many fry guards, but! saw 
none like that. 

3856. That is like no fry guard you have ever 
seen ? — No. 

3857. It is quite unusual to have a fry guoi'd 
80 stopped up?— Quite so. 1 saw fry guards at 
nearly all those mills. 

3858. It is only during three months in the 
spring when you require your fry to be pro- 
tected? — It is only during March, April, May, 
or .April, May, June, either the one or the other, 
that you require protection. 

3859- Tliat is all you ask for? — Yes, that is 
all that is necessary. 

3860. Do you attach much importauce to grat- 
ings at the tail races? — In some milla In some 
mflU I believe ii is not necessary at all. 

3861. It depends upon whether the river and 
the mill races are so situated that the salmon ran 
up the tail races? — If it is a regular leap, they 
will run up the tail races. 

3862. While we are on the question of these 
turbines with fry guards, do you know of your 



Mr. 5'c/o)i-A,’arr —continued, 
own knowledge of salmon fry having been killed 
iu turbines? — Yes. one of our employes who 
gave evidence here, Mr. Maedermott made, 
some fry experiments on Thursday last. He 
passed 32 fry through a turbine with a fall of, I 
think, about 16 feet, and there were only six 
which came out alive. 

Mr. Macartney. 

3863. Wliat sort of a turbine was it? — Her- 
cules. 

Mr. Setun-Karr. 

3864. That is a modern turbine, is it?— It is 
just put up. 

3865. Where? — It is near Derry. 

3866. And you have had information from him 
of the results of this experiment ? — Yea. 

3867. When did you say it took place? — 
On Thursday last, and he says that he be- 
lieves those six would also have been killed, 
except that they came at the latter part; that 
there was a trickle of water came through the 
turbine after it was stopped. 

3868. And that they came with that trickle of 
water? — Quite so he tiiiuk*. 

3869. Were they injured at all or were they 
all right ? — No, those six did not seem very badly 
injured. 

3870. They might have been injured a little? 
—He does not say that. He thinks they came 
through this trickle of •water, 

3871. But the large majority of the fry were 
killed ? — Yes, certainly. Some of them were 
minced to pieces. He had to atr.ain them through 
bis hand In little pieces. 

3872. You have listened to a good deal of the 
evidence before this Committee; you have heard 
the evidence of Mr. Webb and others? — Yes. 

3873. Wituesses iuvve told us that they do not 
think the turbines did any injury to the fry ; do 
you agree with that? — Certainly not I do 
not believe it is possible with g inch, which 
18 the distance between the turbine and the 
casing anything could pass through alive. You 
will have expert evidence brought before you on 
that point. 

3874. You, as a practical nian, do not believe 
it is possible that the fry can go through tur- 
bines alives? — No, certainly not. With regard 
to Mr. Webb, if you take the same proportion of 
fry as passed through this turbine on Thursday 
last, you will have no fry at all when you come 
to Ml*. Webb’s turbine. So it is not much 
wonder that Mr. Webb’s man could not see fry 
coming down there. 

3876. You mean they would all be killed 
before they came there? — Yes. There were 

other turbines above. 

3876. And there would be none alive by the 
time they got there ?— By the time they came to 
Mr. Webb there would be none. The only fry 
that could come through Mr. Webb’s turbine 
would be tliose bred in the immedhate ■vicinity, 
and there are none hardly. 

3877. I understand your point is this : that 
Mr. Webb’s turbine being situated below two or 
three other turbines, when he says that no fry 
were injured by his turbine it practically 

amounts 
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j\lr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
araountfl to this that no fry ever got down as far 
as his turbine?— Very few. 

3878. They ai*e all killed by the other turbittea 
above liU before they get there ? — Y es ; I believe 
there arc very few. 

3879. Under any circuraslances you do not 
believe for a moment that fry could possibly go 
through that turbine without being injured or 
killed i— 1 should think not. 

3880. You have read Mr. Macartney’s Bill? — 
Yes ; I have. 

3881. Who do you think should be nt the cost 
of putting up protection? — I think the mill- 
owners decidedly. The fish all preceded the 
mill-owner, and if there is any right iu the water 
at all the fisheries ought to have more right than 
the millowner. Besides that, tlte millowners are 
taking 25 to 40 per cent, more power out of the 
water than they formerly were doing, and they 
are putting up most destructive engines. There- 
fore, I think, in common justice the millowner 
should not put in an engine to destroy property 
without properly protecting. 

3882. You object, I suppose, chiefly, or to a 
very great extent, to this Bill on the ground that 
it throws on the board of conservators the expense 
of putting up any fry guards? — Certainly. I think 
I have already shown you the board of conservators 
have really no funds. 

3883. When you say that you think the mill- 
owners should put up these fry guards, the 
question of ex|iense is not present to your mind 
so much as the question of principle ?--lt is not 
altogether a question of expense. I believe they 
can be put up in a vei-y inexpensive way. 

.3884. ’1 he question of expense is a small one, 
and hardly enters into consideration at all? — 
Well, if it were thrown on the conservators in 
the Bann district, there is an enormous number 
of millowners hi that district, and they could not 
attempt it. 

3885. It might be very serious there? — Yes. 

3886. But to each particular millowner the 
expense would not be great? — No, it would not. 
At least, so I am informed ; you will have that 
proved. 

3887. I suppose that you, as a fishery owner, 
would find great difficulty on entering on the 
landowners to put up these fry guards ? — There 
is no power that I cau see to enter upon the lands 
at all. 

3888. Then you would be at the mercy of the 
millowners with regard to the mainteuance of 
these guards? — Certainly, and ihe millowner 
can also protect his guard, whereas the conser- 
vators could not in any way protect them, nor 
could the conservators keep them clean. They 
would have to keep men employed there con- 
tinuously to do it. 

3889. With regard to the decrease of the salmon 
in the Barn, have they decreased much during 
the last six or 12 years? — Comparing the last six 
with the previous six years, trie siuraon in the 
Bonn have decreased exactly one-half. 

3890. And that, practically, is co-incident with 
the erection of turbines ? — Quite so ; it is co- 
incident with the erection of turbines, 

3891. In other words, it is fairly reasonable to 
suppose that this decrease ia largely due to the 
erection of turbines ? — So I should think. 

0.80. 



Mr. Sc(o}i-Kan' — continued. 

3892. That U your belief, at all events ? — Yes, 
that is what I believe. 

3893. Supposing the present state of things 
goes on in the Bann, and that the millowners 
are allowed to run their turbines without protect- 
ing them, what do you think will happen to the 
salmon industry ?— The salmon will be deci- 
mated. There will be no salmon in the Bann 
nt all. 

3894. I suppose coupled with these fry guards 
It is necessary to have a bye- wash and a sluice? 
— Yes, I should think there should be a bye- 
wash at every mile to let the fry escape. 

3895. That practically is all you want, namely, 
fish and fry guai-ds coupled with a sluice at"a 
bye-wash to take them down when the mill is 
stopped running? — The bye-wash should be open 
when the mill is not working. 

3896. And if that is not doue, you think it 
will entirely ruin your fishery ? — Yes. 

3897. And throw all these men to whom you 
have alluded out of employment? — Certainly, of 
course it will throw a number of them out of 
employment if you take away their means of 
livelihood. It would be tlie same all over 
Ireland. 

3898. Mr. Webb has given us certain reasons 
why, in his opinion, he thinks the supply of fish 
has been decreased. I think he stated, in the 
first place, there were improved appliances for 
capture at Coleraine and at other places; 
secondly, there was more poaching; thirdly, 
increase of flax water, and fourthly, the con- 
servators did not build fish passes ; did you hear 
that? — Yes, I heard that. First as regards tlie 
different method of capture at Coleraine, I suy 
tlie method has not altered since the year 1864. 
The means of capture are exactly the same now 
as they were then. Indeed, the method of 
capture has really not altered, I believe, very 
much since Henry II.’s time. 

3899. You deny the validity of the first 
reason, then? — Yea, certainly. The means of 
capture are not better at Coleraine. There used 
formerly, to be a net stretched across at Cole- 
raine, which always remained in position, and 
that net is not there now. 

3900. How long ago was that? — It was before 
my time. 

3901. That was in olden rimes? — Yes, the 
whole river was stopped j the fish could not get 
up at all. 

3902. Now, what do you say as to the second 
reason, the poaching ? — The poaching now is a 
great deal less than it was j the population on 
riie streams has greatly lessened. 

3903. Howisthat? — Emigration and the mi- 
gration into towns. 

3904. The general decrease of the Irish popu- 
lation? — Yea; then ns to flax water; the nax 
water is neither better nor worse ; in fact it is, if 
anything, a little less than it was. 

3905. With regard to fish passes, what do you 
say ? — As regards tlte fish passes, the conserva- 
tors would be very glad to put them up, but they 
really have no power. 

3906. Do you think the supply of fish has been 
injured by the want of fish passes ? — I certainly 
tliink they would be very beneficial; they get 
crowded beneath the mill weirs; the mill weirs 

S destroy 
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Mr. Scion-Karr — continuetl. 
destroy a very considerable amouot of the river ; 
I should think very nearly a mile of the river is 
injured by a mill weir ; the water ia dammed up 
above it, and no fish can spawn there, and they 
are impounded below these weivs, and if they 
spawn below the weir the spawn is floated away. 

3907. This has been going on a great many 
years, has it not ?~ Yes ; there is no doubt fish 
posses would be very beneficial. 

3908. There is nothing new, however, about 
the want of fish passes ? — No, nothing new at all ; 
besides that, the millowners riiise their weira ; 
they are continually raising their weirs. 

3909. IVhy do you say these passes have not 
been made ? — They practically cannot be made, 
because you cannot interfere with the water 
power 5 if you interfere with the water power, tlie 
millowner would aver, if you attempted to put a 

oea into his weir, that it would interfere with 

is water power, 

3910. How came these weirs to be erected 
originally without fish passes? — These weirs have 
been erected a long time, and even with the new 
weirs you cannot get a fish pass put into it. 

39U. Had the owners a right originally to 
erect their weira without fish passes ? — I do not 
think there was any notice taken of the matter. 

Chairman. 

3912. I think the fish were there before the 
mills. 1 take it that the ownership in fish, and 
the ownership in mills arose with the dawn of 
civilisation? — Yes. The law has absolutely re- 
cognised the ownership in fish, because it gives 
owners power under a 5 i. stamp to appoint 
bailifiPs. That, I presume, is a recognition of the 
ownership. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

3913. Now to come to a practical point. If 
the passes were erected, the fishing would be 
very considerably improved? — Yes. 

3914. Larger spawing grounds u’ould be 
0 |)ened up? — Yes. 

3915. You were advised that practically you 
have no acleciuate remedy against the millowners 

with reprd to the protection of fish passes? 

Certdinl}’ not, and the millowners are continually 
raising their weirs, and there is no remedy. 

3916. Have they a right to raise their ivelrs, 
or do they do so regardleae of legal rights ? — In 
the Main there are seven weirs raised. 

3917. Have the fishery owners protested 
against the raising of ihe weirs?— 'I'here is no 
power to stop them now, except by an injunction, 
which is a very expensive process. 

C'/»ajrma/j. 

3918. You claim you are powerless in the 
matter? — Yes. I do not know of any power. 

3919. I should think the common law would 
enable anyone who hns ownership in the water 
to take proceeding'-. Now as a matter of fact 
have you taken any proceedings ngainst the mill- 
owners for raising these weirs, or for not con- 
structing salmon passes ?— Wo took, I think, 
proceedings against one owner, Dungiven, for 

utriog up a new weir without a salmon pass, 
ut it came to nothing, and it is uncommonly 
bad where it is erected, for he put loose 
stones across the river, and then he has erected 



Chairman — continued. 

boards across, so that the water trickles throun-h 
these stones, and it involves the absolute destruc- 
tion of the fish. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

3920. I suppose one of the reasons wliv the 
millowners object to putting in fish passes is that 
if the fish pass is mode they cannot raise their 
weirs? — It would be no use raising the weir 
afterwards, because the water would flow down 
the fish pass. 

3921. Do you think this is a point on which 
Parliamentary power is required ? — Certainly 
there is some power required. 

3922. At present the fish owners are treated 
unfairly? — They cannot really put them iu. 

3923. They have no remedy if the millowner 
chooses to raise his weir { — No remedy that I 
know of. 

3924. They have no remedy to compel a mill- 
owner to put in a pass ?— Practically there la 
none. 

3925. You have tried it, and vou have failed ? 
— Yes. 

3926. Something has been said about American 
weed and drainage injuring the salmon industry? 
—I heard it snid that Americim weed was in- 
jurious to the salmon fishery. Well, American 
weed grows virtually only in still water, and 
American weed has increased to a very con- 
siderable extent in the Eiver Erne, and thesalmon 
fishery there has increased, not deci’eased. 

3927. The American weed does not come 

wiiere the wuter ie running at any speed ? No. 

3928. It only comes in the alaclt water?— That 

13 SO. 

3929. And pollen nets, are they injuring the 
salmon industry? — I think not. Tliey .are of 
an inch mesh. That is the same net that we use 
for capturing trout. 

3930. It Jets all fry through? — Yes; it does 
not kill the fry ro any great extent. 

3931. bomething has been said about poisonino? 
pike. The conservators have not given instru(> 
tions to poison pike? — As regards poisoning pike, 
there have no instructions neen gpvcn by any 
board that I am a member of, 

3932. You do not think that any injury to the 
salmon can be ascribed to that?— No, certainly 
not. 

Chairman. 

3933. Or from the pikethemselves, because, as 
I understood, the pike eat the small fry ?— So 
they do. 

3934. Is there any great increase in the number 

of pike which would destroy the small fry? 

That I cannot, myself, »ive you evidence of. I 
am told by some of the bailiffs in the Bann there 
has not been, but 1 do not know myself. 

Mr. Seton-J^arr. 

3935. The pike have always been there, I 
suppose, and are not worse now than they were 
12 or 20 years ago?— In some parts I am told, 
It IS believed there were pike put into the 
nver. 

CAamnan. 

3936. If there were any excess of pike in the 
Bann, I suppose you could destroy the pike ; you 
could take steps to catch them ?— They have 

tried. 
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Chairman — continued. 

tried. The bailifF netted for jiike, and he got 
very few in the Main. 

3937. And your evidence is that there is no 
great extent of pike ?— Not as far as I know of. 

Mr. Heton-Karr. 

3938. You have read Mr. Macartney’s Bill, 
and I believe you strongly object to it!* — Yes, 
very strongly. 

3939. What do you think will be the practical 
effect of that Bill, the way you read it? — As far 
as I can see, I believe that there would be no 

f ratintt pi'otections puton wheels at all. In fact, 
think I am rather borne out in that by an 
answer of Sir Michael Hicks Beach to a ques- 
tion of Mr. Sexbm in the House. 

3940. What was that ? — There was a question 
put by Mr. Sexton in the House to Sir Michael 
Slicks Beach as to what was the fact in England, 
and Sir Michael Hicks Beaoh says, “ I am in- 
formed that theBonvdsof Conservators in England 
and Wales complain generally of difficulties 
which they experience in the erection of gratings 
at mills, under the provisions of the Salmon 
Fisheries Acts, in consequence of the absence of 
a means of determining beforehand the differences 
which frequently arise between themselves and 
the occupiers of mills on the subject, and that in 
many cases they abstain from erecting gi*atings 
from fear of the expensive litigation which might 
ensue, their funds being in most cases limited.” 
3941. You think if the Bill was passed that 
practically tlie millowners could put up turbines 
with impunity without protecting them? — I be- 
lieve so. 

3942. That is your view of what the effect of 
the Bill would be ?— I believe so j yes, that there 
would be no protection. 

3943. Under any circumstances it throws the 
cost of protecting turbines upon boards of con- 
servatorewbo have no money to do It with? — No 
funds to do it with. 

3944. I suppose another great objection on 
your part is thatno judge is provided who should 
say whether the guards ai'e interfering or not 
with the effective working of the mill?— No, I 
do not see any one to determine that at all. 
There seems to be no j>ower to determine that. 

3945, That, in your opinion, is a very great 
objection to the Bill ? — A very great objection. 

3946. Have you any other specific objection to 
the Bill that you can mention to the Committee 
on looking it over ? — At present I do not see 
anything except that, as I tell you, I believe no 
protection will be put up of any motor; aud also 
that the conservators have no power to put it 
up. 

3947. Those objections that we have enumer- 
ated are quite sufficient to kill the Bill, without 
anything further,! think?— —Here are resolutions 
that were passed by the Derry Board of Conser- 
vators, which embody a great number of the 
objections to the Bill. 

3948. What part did you take in those pro- 
ceedings when Aose resolutions were passed ? — 
I was not there at all when these resolutions 
were passed, but similar resolutions have been 
passed by the Board of Coleraine and the Bally- 
shannon Board, when I was present. 

3949. Similar resolutions to these ? — Yes, and 
0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — cootiuued. 
these resolutions have virtually been passed by 
every board in Ireland. There is also attached 
to this a correRpondence with -Mr. Macartney as 
re^arrla this Bill, and tlicre is also attached Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach’s answer, 

3950. I suppose if the conservators had to put 
up these gratings, tliey would have to keep a 
man night and day to look after them? — Cer- 
tainly they would have to keep a man to clean 
them, and I presume if they did not keep them 
clean, and that the mill power was interfered 
with ia any way the millowner would at once 
take action. Also the mill hands may injure 
these guards, and the conservators then would 
have to go and put them up again. 

3951. And that sort of thing might, I suppose, 
go on indefinitely? — I think so. 

3952. In other words, vhe whole thing is un- 
workable ? — I think so. 

3953. I suppose tlie millowners are constantly 
altering their machinery, and the water-courses, 
and under those circumstances, of course, they 
would have to take down the gratings which you, 
under this Bill, might have creeled? — Yes; I 
presume they would. 

3954. Or they might do it under a plea of 
having tn alter tkeir watercourse, and you would 
have no remedy? — Not that I ran see. 

3955. Do you think that every mill established 
on a river inflicts an injury on that river for 
salmon for breeding pui'posca ? — Certainly it does, 
because they are all erected near rapids or falls, 
and they dam the water up. 

3956. How much of the river does it destroy? 
— I should think it would destroy about a mile, 
generally. 

3957. Every mill destroj's a mile of the river 
for breeding purposca? — I should think so, be- 
tween the tail race aud the dam, It seems to me 
that millers have done quite sufficient injury to 
salmon fisheries without throwing any more tax 
on the salmon fisheries. 

3958. In addition to that, I suppose it is a fact 
that the expense of the mill largely inci’eases the 
cost of protection against poacming ? — I should 
think very nearly one-half of the cost of pro- 
tection is spent on miHs. The poaching takes 
place either below the weir or on the weir gene- 
rally, and we have to keep a large staff of men 
continuously watching, and wc have to put up 
houses to protect the mills. 

3959. Therefoi’e you wish to impress upon the 
Committee that tlie existence of the mills throws 
a very largely increased coat on your shoulders ? 
— There is a tremendous coat thrown on the 
shoulders of the fisheries at present. I think 
the coat on the Foyle, as far as I can make out, 
comes to about 900 1, a year for watching the 
milk alone, and on the Bann it is about 500 1. 

3960. The whole of that is lor watching the 
milk? — Yes, for watching the mills alone, and 
the bouses appertaining to them, 

3961. You have no wish to do any injury, of 
course, to the water power of the milk? — Not 
at all. All we want is that the fry should be 
protected. 

3962. For three months in tlie year? — Yes. 

3963. And you believe that quite pos- 
sible, without interfering with the mill? — I 
believe it is quite possible. I heard evidence 

8 2 given 
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Mr. Selon-KaTT — continued, 
given here by Mr. Shenton, I think it was, that 
turbines would be the future motor power through 
all Ireland, and if so, tbs Irisii salmon fishery 
would be simply ruined. 

3964. When smolts are going down to the sea 
they go down like a flock of sheep, do not they? 
—Yes. 

3965. You have had a very lar^e experience of 
salmon breeding, I suppose? — Yes, and I have 
kept smolt»<, and prevented them going to the 
sea. 1 have kept them iu fresh water, and when 
they put on their silver coat they are very 
delicate, and if you keep them uj) they die. 

3966. You have a large salmon breeding 
establishment of your own on the Erne, I believe 1 
— Yee. 

3967. And you are thoroughly conversant 
with the habits of smolts? — Y^^es. I heard 
evidence given liere that smolts will be frightened 
W the vibration of the gratings before the mills. 
l*^hat is not the case at all. At least it is not 
my exjierience. Youno fry will, but nothing 
will stop the smolts. They will overcome any 
obstacle nearly to get to the sea, just the same 
as the salmon will to get to its breeding river. 

3968. It is an overpowering instinct, and 
nothing will stop it? — That is so. 

3969. Applying that to the cose of a large 
immher of smolts in a mill-race which is unpro- 
tected, and where there was no bye-wash, these 
smolts must go through the turbine ? — No power 
on earth will induce them to go up tbe mill- 
race. 

3970. So that they must go through the tur- 
bines, aud take their chance with the turbines? 
—Yes. 

3971. I believe they are a very delicate fish, 
are not they, and that the slightest blow will 
crush them ?— Yes, the slightest crush kills 
them. 

3972. They are far more delicate than trout? 
-Yes. 

3973. I believe you have studied the figures; 
can you give the Committee some idea of what 
the salmon fisheries of Ireland are computed to 
he worth? — I believe the salmon fisheries are 
worth about 600,000 1. a year. 

3974. You think that fairly represents the 
extent? — I believeit does, yes. 

Chairman. 

3975. The river fisheries? — The river and sea 
fisheries. 

3976. Would the sea fisheries exist without 
ihe rivers?— No, certainly not The fish are 
bred iu the rivers. 

3977. And if the rivers are injured the sea 
fisheries are injured?— Yee, that is so, naturally 
and necessarily. 

3978. The sea fisheries are entirely dependent 
upon the breeding in the river ? — Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Seton'Karr. 

3979. The whole thing, I take it, turns upon 
the protection of the smolts ?— Yes, that is the 
case. If yon do not protect the smolts, you will 
have no salmon. I think I should read you here 
a resolution passed at a representative meeting 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
of fishowners in Dublin. On the 11th of Feb- 
ruai-y last, I, as a secretary, was requested to 
convey to tlie Committee “their unanimous 
0 |<inlun that if this Bill should become law the 
fi'-heries in Ireland would be destroyed on all 
rivers where milling power exists, or mnv be 
created, and many men fisliing under their com- 
mon-law rights would be deprived of their means 
of livelihood ” ; that was passid at a very repre- 
sentative meeting held in Dublin on the 4th of 
February last. 

3980. What was the nature of the meeting ? 

It was a meeting of those interested in the suTmou 
fisheries of Ireland. 

3981. And thoroughly representative ?— Yes, 
it was thoroughly representative. 

3982. Bepreaentiitive I'f the whole industry? 

3983. One question more about your evidence 
on the destruction of smolts. It is only neces- 
sary that you should keep a smolt from the sea 
in order that it should die? — That is my experi- 
ence. 

3984. You need not injure them if you simply 
keep them from the sea?— Unless they get into 
the salt water, my experience is, they die. I 
have kept some hundreds of them, and they have 
all died. 

3985. In what period? — Immediately they put 
on the silver coat. They die witliin a month, I 
should think, or within six weeks of putting on 
the silver coat, unless they are (uluwed to 
migrate. 

3986. Any machinery which simply prevented 
the smolts having their silver coat <»n from gcttin«r 
down to the sea would be quite sufficient to kiS 
them, without any actual injury being inflicted 
on them ?— 1 should think so. At least, that is 
the result 1 (bund of keeping them up. 

3987. Your experience has, I think, on that 
bead been very conriderable ? — It liaa. 

3988. The breeding of salmon is a point you 
devote special attention to ? — Yea. 

3989. During the period in which you have 
had charge of the Barn, the Foyle, and the Erne 
you say that io the Barn the fish has been very 
much diminished ? — It has been reduced one- 
half during the last 12 years. 

3990. How is it in the Foyle ? — 'I.’hc Foyle 
has not been affected in any way at all. 

3991. And the Erne ? — The Erne has in- 
creased. 

3992. Has there been any increase in tlie num- 
ber of mills on the Erne ? — No. 

3993. Are there any turbines on the Erne? — 
There are two turbines there. 

3994. Are they fenced off in any way? — One 
of them is, I could not tell you wliethcr the 
lower one is fenced or not. The lower one is 
just at the sea- The upper turbine is fenced, but 
it is not fenced with lattice, nor do fry go near it. 
It is for the opening of the gates- 1 nere is a 
large drainage works there, and it has about nine 
feet of water standing above it. It has not very 
often happened, but immediately it begins to 
work the gate rises and the current goes away 
from^ the turbine. There is no current in the 
turbine. The fry can pass through the gates. 

3995. I do not understand your description, 

but 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
but I have no doubt it does accurately represent 
what takes place there, but I understand the 
lattice, in oracr to keep the fry out, must be at 
the head of the tail race? — Not at the head of 
the tail race. 

3996. Where would you put the lattice? — It 
roust he on the head race somewhere or another, 
where the water is taken into the mill. 

3997. At the beginning of the head race? — 
Anywhere on the head race, anywhere at all will 
keep tliem from entering the motor. 

3998. I take it if you had ii a little way down 
the head race, you would have the fry collect 
above it ? — Yes, you have them impounded. 

3999. They will not go back, tney will stay 
there till they die? — I believe they %rill not go 
back. 

4000. That is your experience ? — Yes. 

4001. Have you had any experience of an 
actual case where there has been a lattice or 
other protection a little way down the head race. 
You know of some cases, I suppose, where there 
are lattices now in use ?— No, not at present. 1 
do not know of anywhere where there are lattices, 
not at present. 

4002. But I suppose it would be a matter of 
fair inference ? — There are lattices in Ireland at 
present. 

4003. In your view the lattice would not be a 
sufficient protection unless it was at the beginning 
of a head race? — No, I do not say that If there 
is an outlet at the mill it docs not matter if the 
lattice is erected at the mill itself, if there is a 
bye- wash. 

4004. Now as to the population. Mills have 
increased on the Bann and the tributaries, have 
not they ? — I could not tell you that. The tur- 
bines have increased. I do not know whether 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
the mills have. 1 should think that the working 
mills on theBann have diminished ; I know some 
very large ones are unoccupied. 

4005. When you say the Bann, vou Include 
all the tributaries to the Bann ? — Yes, I am 
talking of the tributaries as well. 

4t*06. Have you any facta on which you base 
your view that the populatiou is diminished 
there? — No, I cannot say that I have any facts. 

4007. It is a mere surmise ? — Yes. 

^ 4008. I suppose many of the weirs on these 
rivers are old 7 — They are, yes. 

4009. Are there any that have not been 
touched, but have been left in their original 
state ? — I should think so, but I do not know. 

4010. Would it be more difficult for the fish 
to get up into these untouched weirs now than it 
was formerly ? — No, I do not think it would. 

4011. There has always been a difficulty in 
the way ? — Yes, always. 

4012. You spoke of a net stretched across the 
Bann at Coleraine ; how did the fish get past it? 
— I do not know how they got past at all. But 
that was long before I remember. I do not 
know how they got past at all. 

Chairman. 

4013. You gave an instance of Mr. Macder- 
mott passing some try through a mill. What 
mill was that ? — It was a miU at Manor (Jun- 
niugham. 

Mr. Macartney. 

4014. Who does it belong to? — To Mr. 
Anderson. 

4015. Was it on the Ba.nn? — No; it was near 
Derry. It is not a salmon stream at all. 
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WIKCTE3 OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 



Friday, 6th May 189*2. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. Cox. 

Sir John Whittaker EllU, Bart. 
Mr. ilacartrcy. 
ilr. O’Neill. 



Mr. Pinkerton. 

M r. T. U-. Kussell. 
Mr. Seton-Karr. 
Mr. Toinliusoa. 



Sir JOHN WHITTAKER ELLIS, Bart., ik the Chair. 



Mr. R. L. Moore, re-called ; and further Examined. 



Sir. Macartney. 

4016. You have told the Committee tliat you 
■were luanaging partner of the Foyle, the Bann, 
and the Erne Fisheries ? — Yes. 

4017. What is the nature of the partnershi|> ; 
is it a syndicate?— It is not a Limited Liability 
Company. 

4018. It is not registered, is it?— It is not. 

4019. Is it a private concern Yes. 

4020. They are situated in the three different 
Conservoocy Boards of Ballysbannon, London- 
derry and Coleraine ? — Yes. 

4021. I -will put to you the same question that 
I pnt to Colonel Cooper, and I shall be satisfied 
with any answer you choose to give. Will you 
give to the Committee the gross value of the 
amount of fish *10 the credit of these companies last 
year, or would you prefer not ? — 1 submit that is a 
question I do not think 1 should answer without 
consulting my partners. 

4022. Will you be good enough to consult them 

before the Committee closes its sittings ?— Yes 
certainly. ' 



4023. Perhaps you will ask them if tliey have 

any oljjection to furnish the Committee -with a 
return of the gress value of the fish for the last 
10 years ? — Tes. I have no objection myself to 
giving you the rental, and the cost of the Erne, 
if it is of any use to you. ' 

4024. Certainly, 1 villtakc any Sgurea you 
Me to give. We will take the Bann Fishery 
first . I am afraid I will have to give you the 
^0 together; there is no division between the 
h oyle and the Bunn: 5,000 1. a yeai- is paid for 
tlie Foyle and the Bann. 



4025. How much for the Erne ?— The En 
m 1869 -was purchased with a life subsisting 
/O years. I aui not quite certam as to tl 
figures, but I think the rent was 1,100 /. a ye 
then ; and it was luirchased for 45,250 7. 

4026. The Bann Fishery is the most'valuab 
of the Aree, is it not ?— Oh, no, it certainly 
not ; I am speaking of coui-se of the salmt 
nsbery. 

4027. The only reason I wanted to know, 
to see how far the poor law valuation of flaheri 
compares with tlie real value, because the poi 
law valuation of the fisheries on the Bann a 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

double that of any other fishery in Ireland? But 

does that include eels? 

4028. I cannot tell you ? — I think the rent of 
one of the eel weirs in the Bann is 2,000 1. a 
year. 

4029. Possibly that may be so ; it ap 2 ieared 
to me to be very extraordinary. It is 208 i a 
year, and the next most valuable is 95 1. at 
Londonderry ? —The valuation is far more than 
that.. 

4030. I am only going by the returns of the 
fishery inspectors; whetlier they are accurate 
or not I cannot say ; what has been paid last 
^ear and for several years has been 95 7. ? — That 
IS the ten per cent. 

4031. Yes, I mean to say 208 7. was the 10 
per cent, on the valuation ? — Yes: at least I do 
not know whether it is 208 it is the license 
duty, plus the 95 7., whatever tliat comes to. 

4032. In Londonderry it was 95 7. ?— But 
^he^ valuation represents the license only, plus 

4033. I do not quite understand w’hnl you 
mean ? — There are a number of liet licenses 
taken out. If there were no nets at all taken out in 
Londondery, the 10 per cent, would be a great 
deal more than 95/. There are a number of 
net licenses taken ; I do not know exactly what 
the amount is, hut it is in the book ; say it is 1307. 
or something like that, and if you add 95 7. to 
that it would represent 10 per cent, payable on 
the valuation. 

4034. Wliich nets; the drift nets, the draught 
nets and bag nets? — No, the draught nets and 
stake nets. 

4035. What are stake nets, because they do 
not appeiir here ? — There is 90 7. for the stake 
nets. 

4036. What are they called in the Fishery 
Inspectors’ report? — I should think they are 
called stake -weirs. 

4037. There are stake nets, bag nets, and 
loop nets ?— Are there no stake weirs ? 

4038. Yes, you are riglit, there are three 
stake nets, 90 7. Are they not included in the 
poor law valuation ? — Yes, they are; so that it 
is 130 7. or so for the nets taken out. If you 

add 
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Mr. hlacnrtney — coQtinuecl. 
add 95 /.to that, that would virtually represent the 
10 per cent., but the I.'IS 1. does not come up to the 
10 per cent, on the valuation ; therefore there is 
95 i more paid. Have I raade myself clear ? 

4039. I understand from you now that this 
report is not accurate, and does not exactly 
represent the true facts? — Yes ; it is accurate. 

4040. I understand from you that the 95 /., for 
instance, does not rejireeeat what is accurate. 
Your explanation is clear, but it carries to my 
mind that the 95 /. here as representing the 10 
per cent, on the i»oor law valuation, is not the 
full sum tliat ought to be paid?— Yea, it is. 
95 /. is the extra sum besides the license duty 
paid to brine it up to the full 10 per cent. The 
license duties are 95 i. less of the 10 per cent, on 
the gross valuation. 

4041. Then, as a matter of fact, 10 per cent, is 
not paid by the fishery owners on the poor law 
valuatiou ? — Yes, it is. 

4042. If they happened to have taken out 
licenses for certain nets? — For instance, in the 
Ballyshannon district there is no 10 per cent, 
paid, because the license duty represents more 
than the 10 per cent. 

4043. Therefore, where the license duty repre- 
sents more than 10 per cent., the fishery owners 
have not got to pay the percentage I understand? 
—Yes. 

4044. That I observed in the Ballyshannon 
district, and I was going to ask you about it. 

I see that in the report for the last two yeara 
the inspectors of Irish fisheries comment on the 
fact that' fishery owners in the Ballyshannon 
district have not paid their 10 per cent., and that 
no elTui't has been made to make them, I think? 
— That is the comment in the report. 

4045. Are they justified in making that com- 
ment? — Not as far as the Erne is concerned; I 
do not know anything about the other fisheries. 
You see that the lime pays 267 /. 2 s. 6 d. more 
than their liceuse duty. 

4046. Then the inspectors of fisheries would 
have that before them, would they not, when 
they presented this report? — Certainly ; it is in 
the body of the report here. 

4047. i)o you not think then that is rather 
misleading, if they put in the report as to the 
Ballyshannon district, that the amount due in 
respect of the 10 per cent, valuation has not, in 
all cases, been paid by the board? — There ore 
other rivers in the district than the Erne, but I 
do not know anytliing about them; I do not 
know whether they have paid or not paid. 

4048. Are you a member of the conservancy 
board for the Ballyshannon district? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4049. "Would it not be a matter of importance 
to you, interested in the preservation of salmon, to 
see that every effort ismade to recover, especially 
from proprietors of fisheries, any sums which 
they ought to pay ? — Certainly, they should do 
it no doubt. 

4050. I want to clear this matter up. You 
say that this paragraph in the report. “ For the 
last two years the amount due by the proprietors 
of fisheries in respect of the 10 per cent, rate 
and valuatiou, has not iu all cases been paid to 

0.8a 



Mr. continued, 

the board,” is not accurate. How would that 
come into the Inspector of Fisheries’ report. 
How would they have cognisance of that ; would 
it be through the action of your conservancy 
board? — I suppose they would send questions 
down to the clerk and he has answered that ; 
that he has written to them, I suppose. 

4051. I think you will perhaps agree with me 
that this appears to be a commeut of a hardly 
favourable choi’acter on the proprietors of 
fisheries? — I think it is not. 

4052. But your view I understand, is that 
they need not pay this, and are not bound to pay 
it? — They are bound to pay the 10 per cent. 

4053. Then I cannot quite understand your 
explanation ? — Let me take the Erne. I think 
that 108/. is tlie license duty, or somewhere 
about that, that the nets in the Erne come to. 

4054. For what? — For the nets. 

4055. For stake nets.^ — All nets ; boxes and 
stake net.s. 

4056. Would that include draught and drift 
nets? — No, not drift nets ; draught nets. 

4057. I have the figures here? — No, I think 
you could not pick them out of that report 

4058. I am bound to say, that hardly any 
figure appears to be correct iu the reports? — 
"Yes, I think it is correct, if you take it at 108 /. 

4059. There is very vast difference here, be- 
cause the draught nets aro put down at 126/. 
and 120/. for the last two years? — Yes, that is 
right enough : but then there are more rivets 
than the Erne. 



4060. Are you speaking of the Erne alone ? — 
Yes, I am taking the Erne alone. You asked 
me to explain the 10 per cent. ; I think as I said 
it is 108 /. that is paid on the Erne in license 
duty for 1890, ami in 1891 it was 123/. The 
valuation of the Erne fishery is, I think, 950 /. 
You will see that 108 /. more thau covers 10 per 
cent on 950/.; therefore, there is no supple- 
mentary payment by the proprietors tiiere lor 
the 10 per cent ; have I raade that clear ? 

4061. Yes, I understand your point; is that a 
statutory exemption ? — If you take out license 
duty to the amount of 10 per cent, you do not 
supplement it In the Foyle, it is the reverse. 
The license duty does not come to the amount 
of 10 per cent. ; therefore, there is 95 /. paid as 
10 per cent in addition to the license duty to 
make up the 10 per cent on the whole. 

4062. As far as the Erue Fishery Company 
is concerned, I understand your position ; but 
there must be other proprietors, I presume, or 
the Inspectors of Fisheries would not have made 
this remark?— I do not know what proprietor it 
alludes to. If you will read that Clause you 
will see that Messrs. Musgrave contributed 
35 /. 10 5 . 

4063. And they the ouly other fisheries in the 
district?— No, there is the Bundroivs. 

4064. But those are subscriptions I presume? 



’ would be included in the 
6 d. which anuears in this i 



amount 
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Mr. Macartney — continued. 

4066. There must be other proprietors of 
fisheries in the district that have not paid their 
10 per cent., must there not? — T do not know 
of 007 other that is very large, excepting the 
Bundrows. 

4067. Copies of these re[)Ort8, I suppose, are 
sent clown to the Conservancy Board ? — Yes. 

4068. Do you ever read them? — Yes, but I 
never ohserved that before. 

4069. Hut for two years running, the Inspec- 
tors of Fisheries have called the attention ot the 
Ballvshaunon Conservancy Hoard to the fact 
that there are proprieiors of fisheries that do not 
pay the 10 per cent, leave they not7~Yee. 

4070. And no action has been taken ?— Not 
that 1 know of. 

407 1 . Has there been no inquiry taken by the 
Board to find tliem out?— Not that I know of. 

•1072. 1 Suppose you are on active member of 
the Board ? — Yes, I generally attend it. 

4U73. You said with regard to the Bann that 
there arc a hundred miles of the Bann and its 
tributaries available lor saLnou breeding? — Yes, 
that is what I said. 

4074. At what period do you speak now? — 
Thai is in the present year. 

4075. For how many years past? — I should 
say virtually from the time that these turbines 
began to be erected. 

4076. There are a hundred miles you say ? — 
Yes. 

4077. Would that include the tributaries in 
the counties of Down, Tyrone, and Armagh, as 
well as in Antrim ? — The whole tributaries of 
the Bann are fur more than a hundred miles. 

4076. Is your huedred miles of the Bann 
confined to the Bann Itself? — No. 

4079. 1 »m not trying to catch you, but I only 
want to know whether amongst the hundred 
miles you speak of there would be tributaries in 
Tyrone and Armagh and Down and Autrlm ? — 
Those are the tributaries that flow into the 
Bann j of course a great number of them are 
stopped altogether ; for instance, the Biackwatex. 

4U80. You do uot include the Blackwaler at 
all in this calculation ? — No. 

4081. Not at all ? — No. 

4082. At any time? — I do not include it in 
that hundred miles because it is stopped. 1 
could not give you the particulars of the different 
mileages. I have taken out the different mile- 
ages of the different rivers that are not stopped 
by either mill weirs or turbines. 

4083. Are there any tributaries flowing in 
the county Down within these hundred miles? — 
No, I tliink not. 

4084. Then you would confine youreelf to the 
Bonn, and its tributai-iea in Derry and Antrim? 
—No, there is Tyrone also. 

4085. But the Bann itself, so far as the main 
river goes, would be affected by the water sent 
down by the tributaries rising in Down, Tyrone, 
and Armagh ? — Of coui-se it is. As regards the 
Bann itself I do not know of any place scarcely 
in the Bann. where there is spawning. 

4086. Do the fish spawn up the tributaries? 
—Yes. 

4087. Y’ou of course are aware, are you not, 
that the counties in which the tributaries of the 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

Banu rise are some of the largest flax-growing 
counties in Ireland ? — Yes. 

4088. You are nware also, are you not, that, 
taking the county Antrim, in the lust twelve years 
the flax area has considerably increased ?— I am 
not aware of that. 

4089. Are you not aware that there is a very 
much greater amount of flax grown there than 
there used to be twenty years ago?— In the last 
twelve years I suppose there is. 

4090. For instance, say 15 years ago, the 
largest production of flax came from Down and 
Tyi-one, and last year Antrim was at the head of 
all, according to the returns? — Yes, it may have 
been so. 

4091. The consequence is that the water of any 
river fed by tributaries that rise in Annagh, 
'I’yrone, Antrim, and Down would contain a very 
l«rge amount ol flax water, would it not ? — Of 
course it does ; no doubt it does. 

4092. And flax water i believe is extremely 
injurious to fish?— I have tried that by experi- 
ment, and if they are about mixed half-and-half 
the fish can live in it. 

4093. Sometimes I fancy the mixture is 
almost greater than that, is it not ? — I should 
think not. 

4094. Have you any knowletlge at all of the 
Blackwater? — I only know it; but not inti- 
mately. 

4095. That caiTies down a tremendous amount 
of flax water, does it not? — I am sure it does. 

4096. And practically the fishing on the 
Blackwater with regard to nil kinds of fish has 
almost ceased, has it not ? — That I do not know. 

4097. There is hardly any fishing at all in it 
uow, there? — 1 do not know. 1 do not think 
salmon can get above Benburb in the Black- 
water. 

4098. I am talking about trout fishing, which 
used to be very good, but is now completely 
destroyed. At all events salmon would not be 
likely to flourish in the river in which there was 
a quantity of flax water coming down, would 
they ?— 1 have told you fry will live where it is 
halt-and-half. 1 have tried that by experiment. 

4099. In the Reports of the Fisheries In- 
spectors these are continual references in the 
Londonderry district to the effect that consider- 
able damage is done by flax water ; and there is 
also allusion to destruction of fry by anglers when 
the fry are going down, and also spent fish ; 1 
suppose you have noticed that ; — Yes ; but with 
all those destructions in the Foyle the Foyle has 
not decreased. 

4100. Yes, it is going on. I want to ask you 
upon whose authority the Inspectors of Fisheries 
make these comments? — They are gcuerally 
made from the Reports sent in by the Clerks of 
the Conservancy Boards. 

4101. Can you suggest a reason why, durirg 
the years that have elapsed since the turbine first 
came into use, there is no reference made in any 
of the reports as far as I am aware ; I ehall be 

lad if you will point out any such reference, for 

have not been able to find any reference, to the 
destruction caused by turbines in these conser- 
Toncy districts?— I do not know j I did not look 
to see if in the Bann there U any or uot. 

4102. I mean 
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Mr. Macartney — continued. 

4102. I mean in any conservancy district? — I 
•do nnf !<aow tliat there is. 

4103. Aecovdinjr to your view this destruction 
has been of a very material extent, has it not? 
—Yes. 

4104. And goin^I on for some years? — Yee; 
as I have told yon the Baim has decreased in the 
last twelve years, 

4105. Possibly that may be, but do you attri- 
bute tliat entirely to turbines? — Destruction has 
been iioitig on. I Hnd one of the witnesses, Rae, 
•who was brought up atliaiiclalstownby Mr. Webb, 
proved tluit at Mr. White’s mill there was a 
tremendous destruction of fry. 

4105. I am not asking what was found by 
anybody else, but I want to ask if you <ian make 
any suggestions to the Committee as to why 
this enormous destruction of salmon fry was 
going on by turbines to the knowledge of the 
officials of the conservancy district, or the 
members of the board ; there is not one single 
comment about it or reference to it in the Report 
furnished to Parliament by the Inspectors of 
Fisheries? — I cannot tell you. 

4107. These reports have been framed 
according to your view on information furnished 
to them by the officials of each Couservancy 
Board, have they not? — Yes ; I cannot tell why 
the inspectors have not alluded to it, because 
the question of turbines in the Bann district 
has been continually before them. 

4108. Has your board made reports to them 1 
They have been continually asking their advice 
on tlie subject of these turbines. 

4109. But have you made any reports ns to 
the dam.oge ? — Not that I know of; 1 could not 
tell you. I could not tell you what the clerk 
has reported. 

4110. Will the clerk be called here? — Not 
that I know of. We do not purpose calling him. 

4H1. Do you think you will be able to give 
any information to the Committee in any way 
befoi*e the end of its sittings, as to whether any 
official report has been made by your board on 
this question? — I think there are resolutions on 
the books of the Conservancy Board that a prose- 
cution should take place with regard to these 
turbines, and I think there are letters in exist- 
ence from the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries 
calling the attention of the Conservators to this 
question and asking them to prosecute. _ It that 
is what you desire, perhaps I could get it. 

4112. No, because we know that no definite 
action was taken till about 1889, and according 
to your evidence this destruction has been going 
on for some years? — It has, and, as I tell you, in 
1885 (I think it was) the raillownera’ attention 
was called first of all to the question of having 
no gratings up. 

4113. Generally ? — That I could not tell you ; 
I should have to get the resoliitlor. 

4114. I am informed that nothing was done, 
and that that is a mistake. However, if the 
Conservancy Board of Coleraine can supply any 

rlnted notices to the Committee of that year, 
shall be glad ? — I do not think there were 
printed notices issued in that year. 

4115. In what form was it done? — I think 
the inspectors were directed to call on the uiill- 
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Mr. jWacorinry— continued, 
owners and ask them to erect protections at 
their mills. That is as much as I can remem- 
ber. 

4116. AVas that in 1885 ? — Yes, in 1885. 

4117. Do you keep minutes of your board 
meetings ? — Yes. 

4118. Would the minutes of the board show 
a resolution of that sort ? — I think it is most 
likely. 

4119. Perhaps you will be good enough to 
ascertain ? — Yes. 

4120. I want to know the earliest date at 
which any steps were taken with regard to the 
inillowrers ? — I will try to get you that. Do 
you mean as regards turbines? 

4121. Yes, wiih regard to the protection of 
turbines. If there is any resolution of the 
board, I should like to know the date nf it ^ — 
Very well. I am neHrly sure 1885 is right, for 
I think I got it from the clerk myself. But 
would it not be better for me to get the clerk to 
write direct to the chairman, or shall I send 
them in myself ? 

4122. You can hand them in, unless you are 
going to call tlie clerk? — We do not purpose 
calling the clerk. 

4123. You are here as a member of the 
board, and can put that iu at any time. You 
have attributed a considerable amount of the 
damage caused to the Bonn fishing to mill 
dams, have you not ? — Mill dams damage fish 
everywhere, to a certain extent, 

4124. Why. Do I understand that is because, 
in your view, there is no proper provision for 
the salmon getting over them? — No, the salmon 
cannot get over them, except iu times of flood. 

4125. Because of what? — Because there are 
no fish passesi 

4126. How is it there are no fish passes in the 
Coleraine conservancy district, when nearly 
every other district in Ireland seems to be amply 
provided with them. Colonel Cooper told us 
there was ample provision iu his district, and 
there was no difficulty about the dame there ? — 
There is provision fn the Bann proper itself; 
there are fish passes, but they are very ineffec- 
tive. They were put in by the Board of 
Works. 

4127. Why are there none in the tributaries? 

—As ] have told you before, it is cumbersome. 
There is no penalty ; you can only indict to get 
a fish pass put in. _ 

4128. Are you going to call the solicitor to 
the Board?— Yes, of Londonderry. 

4129. There is a clause in the Act5 &6 Viet., 
which I do not think has been repealed, in which 
the Commissionei-s (and I suppose the Commis- 
sioners would act on the suggestion of the 
Conservancy Board) can compel owners of weirs 
and dams to make proper provisions, is there not? 
Provided it does not interfere with the work- 
ing of the naill. 

4130. Do you mean to suggest that to the 
Committee with reference, for instance, to the 
dam above Mr. Webb’s mill?— Had you not 
better generalise? 

4131. I will take it generally. Do you mean 
to suggest to the Committee that it is irapoaeible 
to place in a dam a proper fish pass by which 

salmon 
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ealmoD can ^et up the river without stopping the 
etlective working of a mill ? — I believe }OU can 
put no fish pass which will couiinually have 
water in it in any dam that will not diminish 
the water supply to the mill. 

4132. It mny diminish it certainly; that I 
quite understand; Ir'i*- do you mean to say it is 
unpoBsible to d» it without interfering with 
the efiVelive working of a mill? — I presume 
when a mill takes ail tne water that comes down 
a river, if you remove some of that water and 
pass it over a fish pass, that the miller would 
aver that it diminished his power. 

4133. At what period of the year is it most 
nc<essavy to have plenty of water in a fish pass? 
— In tlie autumn. 

4134. At what time of the year hare the rivera 
in your district least water? — They have least 
water in the summer. 

4135. Theretbre there would he surplus water 
(and practically that is the evidence ot the mill- 
owners in the Coleraine liistrict) in the autumn, 
when it is necessary to have it? — Not always; 
when there is flood in the autumn it is spread in 
a thin layer over the wtir, sc lliat no fish can 
pa.«s up. A fish pass to be eifectual should have 
water continudlly running through it. 

Chnirmon. 

4136. TVhat depth of water would a fish pass 
require? — I do not know exactly ; I suppose a 
foot would do. 

4 137. A fish pass is a sort of caacade, is it not ? 
— There are a variety of fish passes. Tlie fish 
passes on tiie Bann are made zigzag, and thev are 
not ert'ective at alL The salmon are supposed to 
run 80 -and so as it were {describing). 

Mr. Macartney. 

4138. Are you aware that there are in Ireland 
effective fish passes upon dams? — Yes; I put 
up one myself, as you have heard in evidence, 
on the Moguire’e Bridge. 

CAairman, 

4139. Will yjou describe that? — The fish pass 
on the Maguire's Bridge River is simply a dam 
■below a dam, making simply two steps instead 
of one; and it has nothing to do with the weir 
at all. It is not attached to it. 

4140. M'hat pass is necessary in a mill dam to 
enable the fish to get up ; what depth of water 
would be required ? — I think a foot. 

4141. How wide would it have to be? 

It depends greatly on the configuration of the 
weir. 

4142. You understand that what I want to 
know is how much water would be likely to be 
lost to a mill by the construction of a fish pass ? 
— I cannot answer I am afraid. You will 
have an engineer before you who is acquainted 
with that 

Mr. Macartneg. 

4143. Does he know anything about fish ; 
does the engineer come here as an expert in 
lisblng as well as an engineer?— I do not 
inow. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

4144. Are you aware that in England and 
Wales in rivers on which there sue mill:!, and 
in which salmon exist uotwilhstnnding the devas- 
tating character of the turbines tliat are there 
there are fish passes which are perfectly satis- 
factory to tlie fishery owners '! — I know there is 
a very great dirficulty about it. I saw in the 
English report of 1890, that there was a great 
deal of difficulty about getting fish [Kisses put 
in. I do not know whetlier I could put my hand 
upon it. 

4146. But they do exist, do they not? Th<'y 
do exist. 

4146. And they exist also in Ireland; can 
you suggest to the ('omiiiittee any reason why 
your conservancy hoard shnuhl not have made 
some attempt?, at all events, to carry out the 
powers with wliich they are vested by the Act?- 
— Because we are aiivised by the solicitors that 
we really cannot do it under that Act. There 
is no [lower of compulsion, and that we could 
not put In u fish pass without tlie consent of the 
millowner, and that that consent would never be 
obtained. 

4147. Have you taken counsel’s opinion upon, 
it ? — No, I do not think we have. 

4148. It would be a very important matter to 
the fi-hery ownciu ami the conservancy boards, 
would it not? — It is a very important matter. 

4149. On a question of law like this, with an 
Act of Parliament passed for the purpose of 
endowing the authorities with ample [lower 
apparently, do not you think it would be wise 
to take the opinion of counsel before you aban* 
doued it altogether?— They have sullicieut con- 
fidence in the snliciior who advises them. 

41.50. Would not your confidence he a little 
sliaken in the opinion your solicitor gave yon if 
you found in other districts in Ireland conser- 
vancy boards had been able to curry out exactly 
what he tells you you caunot carry out? No, it 
would not ; it would depend on the surroundings. 
Now, with reference to Colonel Cooper’s fishery, 
the fish pass is put up at milla which belong to 
hiiuseir, 1 understood. 

4151. I do not quite understand that ; 1 un- 
deiutood the milln belonged to the lessees of the 
mill? — But he told you, I think, that he hud 
made a 99 years’ lease to them. 

4152. I do not think his evidence gave the 
Committee to understand that ; I understood 
that he was on very good terms with the lessee 
of bis mill, and that he weut to him and called 
upon him to fence oH liis turbine in accordauce 
with the Act of 1863 ; but he did not give the 
Committee to undci-stand that he had any special 
provisions in the lease that then existed? — 1 do 
not think he did. That fishery was created 
either by Colonel Cooper or hie father, I do not 
know which, and I suspect those mills were built 
by him, and therefore, when he had it in hia own 
hands, he built proper fish passes. Tliat is only 
presumption ; I do not know it myself. 

4153. As fur as you are concerned, and the 
Conservancy Board of Coleraine are concerned, 
they have never attempted as long as you have 
been^ a member of the board to carry out any 
provisions of the Salmon Fishery Acre, which 
apparently would give them power to insist upon 

fish 
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Mr. Macartney — continued. 

£sh passes being put up, have they? — No. 
because they believed it was inoperative. 

4154. They believed they could not do it? — 
Tes. 

4155- And they were satisfied with that belief, 
on the opinion given to them by their legal 
adviser, and they have not taken the opinion of 
counsel? — Not that I know of. 1 should like 
to read you here the report of the inspectors lor 
1890 : At the end there there is, “ Erections in 
rivers. No complaints of new ei-ections in rivers 
during the past year have been made to us. We 
still, however, are of opinion that the law in 
respect to this class of offence should be amended, 
BO as to provide a penalty for non-compliance 
with the provisions of the present Act of Par- 
liament.” 

4l5fi. Do you say that an erection in a river 
is always a dam, or that it means a dam, in the 
reports of the inspectors, and in the fishery laws? 
— 1 believe so. 

4157. Is that your intei'pretation of it? — 
Yes, that is my interpretation of it. 

4158. And that it means nothing else?— Sir 
'iTioraas Brady and Mr. Hornsby will be called, 
4ind I diiresay they will be able to explain it 
better than I can. 

4169. Yon have attributed a certain amount 
-of the damage to the fishery of the Coleraine 
district to mill-^ams, to turbine wheels, and I 
think you said something about other motors ? — 
I said other mi>tors. 

4160. “What do you mean by that ? — Of course, 
the bucket wheel does a certain amount of 
damage. 

4161. And poisonous matter? — Yes, and 
poisonous matter. 

4162. You said you knew the Si.t-Mile Water, 
and that it fonuerly was a very good breeding 
stream. I pre-sume you meant salmon breeding r 
Quite so. 

4163. At what period do you sny the Six-Mile 
Water was a very good salmon-breeding river ? — 
That I cannot absolutely tell you. 

4164. Do you know the river, or did you ever 
know it at any time, intimately ? — No, nut inti- 
uiately, but 1 know the Six-Mile Water. 

4166. Are you prepared to adhere to your 
statement that it is a very good salmon-breeding 
river? — My evidence is founded on the reports 
of the bailiffs. 

4166. Not on your own knowledge? — Not on 
my own knowledge. 

4167. Which bailifif; anyone in parlieular? — 
The chief bailiff in that district is Mr. Moles, who 
was produced here. 

4168. At all events this statement of yours 
that the Six-Mile Water was formerly^ a very 
good breedins stream, is founded entirely on 
what Mr, Moles told you, is it not ? — Yes. 

4169. And you know notliing at all about it 
yourself? — Nnt of my own knowledge. 

4170. The only reastm I put it is, that it is not 
a salmon-fishing river at all, hut only a trout 
river. Are you inclined to attribute more de- 
struction to ibe turbine wheels thau to the pol- 
lution coming from the mills that are on the Imx- 
Wile Water ? — As far as the pollution of the Six- 
Mile Water is uoiicerned, they erected settling 
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Mr. Macartney — continued, 
dams there about four years ago, and the water is 
clear now. 

4171-2. So that there U no poisonous matter 
now coming down in your view ? — There may 
be but I do not know sufficiently about it. 
With reference to Mr. White’s mill on the Six- 
Mile Water, accorrling t») Mr. Rae, one of the 
witnesses, at Kandalstown there was terrible 
destruction. 

4173. You have not. called Mr. Rae here ? — 
No, he was the witness who gave evidence at 
Randalstown in the prosecution of Mr. Webb. 

I will read what he said, if you will nllow me. 

“ Hugh Rae produced models of the mill and tur- 
bine wheel. Witness had been eight years in 
Mr. Webb’s employment, and during all that 
time he had never seen salmon fry passing 
thiougii the grating into the turbine. The 
grating was regularly cleaned out, and he had 
not on any occasion seen dead or live fish there. 
Previous to entering into Mr. Webb’s employ- 
ment, he had been engaged by Mr. White, of 
M uckaraore. Formerly, in that gentleman’s mill 
a turbine driven by means of a pipe had been in 
use, but as that had been found to kill the fish in 
the river it had been altered to one of the same 
kind as that used by Mr. Webb.” 

4174. That was a different turbine? — But I 
presume it is not one turbine you are directing 
your attention to, but to difi'erent kinds of 
motors. 

4175. On the question of turbines they are 
practically all of the same character that are 
now being put up. That particular turbine 
they were talking of is one which is absolutely 
out of date now? — Rut they are quite as de- 
structive I believe. 

4176. That is your view? — The reason I say 
that is, in speaking to Mr. Cadle the other day, 

I observed that he did not say the Leofiel tur- 
bines did not kill fish ; he said he thought they 
did not. He pointed out to Sir Thomas Brady 
and myself the other day other species of tur- 
bines which he had at the Cattle Show at 
Dublin, and said, “ I would not like to say fry 
would pass through them.” 

4177. I quite agree with you, and I quite 
agree that Mi\ Cadle did not assert what he 
could not possibly know ; he naturally confined 
hie evidence to what he was absolutely certain 
of. I want to ask you a question or two about 
the income of the board, for I did not quite 
understand it. Take the Londonderry Board ; 
the income of the board is made up of licenses 
for rods and nets : fines, percentage on poor 
law valuation, and subscriptions, is it not? — 
Yea. 

4178. Those are all the items of the income 
of the board ? — Yes. 

4179. The subscriptions, of course, are volun- 
tary Hubsoriptions, principally paid, 1 presume, 
by owners oi the fisheries in the district ? — They 
arc. In the Foyle the subscription is paid 
altogether by the lessees of the Foyle. 

4180. Are there any other fisheries thei*e 
besides your fishery company ? — In the Foyle 
itself. 

4181. Yes? — Yes, the Duke of Abercorn bos 
a fislu'ty and Lord Erne has a fishery. I think 

T 2 thosft^ 
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Mr. JkfucnWney— contiDuecl. 
those are the only commercial fisheriea. Sir 
Williaiu Style has on© I think too. 

4182. Apart altogether Irom those subscrip- 
tion?, which appear here on the account fur- 
nished, do you say that the salmon fishery 
owners expend any further money in protecting 
their fisheries ? — Yes, I think 1 said 700 1. 

4183. 1 want to make thatquite clear. I was 
not certain whether over and above the 555 or 
whatever may be the amount of their annual 
subscription, the fishery owners themselves spent 
something besides that? — They do. 

4184. Is it a very considerable amount? — 
£. 700. 

4185. Does that 700/. come out of this income 
given here? — It is outside it. 

4186. Outside those subsci-ipfions? — Yes. 

4187. You spoke of the number of men that 
were employed, and you took it at 2,000 men ? — 
Tbnt is iucluding all those districts. 

4188. Are those nreii employed all the year 
round, or only from lime to time?-— Ko, they are 
not einpl^ecf all the year round. 

4189. What would be the average amount 
earned in a year by them ? — I ara afiaid I can- 
not tell you. That I do not think 1 know. I 
can get you that if you wish. 

4190. I should be glad if you could. They 
would not solely depend on the wages paid to 
them, would they r — Not solely. I believe a 
great number of the salmon fishers around the 
coast depend on it. 

4191. Do you include those iu the 2,000? — 
Yes. 

4192. So that those men who are fishing in the 
160 boats would represein about 1,000 men? — 
Yes, about. I think they really represent a 
great deal more, because I find in looking at the 
inspcctnv's report there are 152 boats alone 
registered in Rillvbegs, with the coastguard, and 
a very large number of those fish for salmon. 

4193. Would the salmon which they catch go 
by rail? — Yes. 

4194. From Killyliegs? — Not from Killybegs ; 
there is no railway to Killybegs. 

4195. How would it be shipped? — It would 
come to Donegal and be carried from Donegal to 
Derry. 

4196. It would not go round by sea to the 
market, 1 suppose? — There are no means of com- 
municRtion. 1 suspect some of it does go into 
Sligo, because it is not very far to run across the 
bay. 

4197. Where would it principally go from ? — 
From Bundornn. 

4198. Would it be carried there? — I think 
they would sail across. 

4199. Would it go over the Finn Valley line? 
—I should think a good deal of it went over the 
Finn Volley line. 

4200. Do you think the ealmon trade at Kil- 
lybegs is materia! in amount in the year? — Last 
year it was enormous. There were as many as 
80 boxes per day coming into Derry last year 
from Donegal. 

4201. From Killybegs’ — Yes, from that dis- 
trict. 

4202. Are all the boats that are registered at 
Killybegs local boats, or are they English, 



Mr. AJacartney — continued. 

Scotch, and Irish boats?— I think they are all 
Irish bouts: 1 think there was one English 
trawler there the year before last, but not last 
year I think. 

4203. What district is Killybegs in ? — I think 
you will find it at the end of the salmon report. 

4204. What conservaucy district is ii in ? — la 
the Ballyshanuon conservancy district ; but it ia 
in the sea report you will find it registered with 
the coast guard. 

4205. VVe have it in evidence, and I suppose 
you nill agree, that the sea salmon fishing de- 
ends entirely upou the state <if the river fishing j, 

mean if the rivers are not ]ivoperly’ protected, 

and there is nny damage done to the fish when 
spawning and coming down, the sea salmon 
fishing will go to the bad ?— Certainly ; and so 
it has. For instance, take the bag-nets at Port- 
rush, which are supplied by the Banu, there is a 
tremendous decrease ; quite equal, I believe, to 
whiil it ia in the Bann. 

4206. Do the owners of these sea salmon 
fisheries make any contribution to the protection 
of the fish ? — The owner of the fishery at Port- 
rush has made a small rontrihiition, but not very- 
large, to the protection of the Bann. 

4207. Wbrtt do you mean by small ? — I think 
10 /. or 15 i., or something of the kind. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

4208. That is the Earl of Antrim’s fishery, is 
it ? — Yes. 

Mr. Alacartney. 

4209. 'there is no legal obligation on them to 
make a contribution, is there. The fisheries are . 
not valued in any v»uy, arc they? — Yes, they 
are. 

4210. For instance, the boats at Killybegs 
fish for sea salmon, do they not. Where do they 
fish for haliQon?— All round the Donegal Head. 

4211. What do they jiay?—Those 152 boats 
pay nothing at all. 

4212. So that the owners of those boats, who 
are benefiting by the salmon that are bred in 
these rivers, pay nothing at all? — No. 

4213. I suppose that would apply nearly to all 
the boat fishing around Ii-elandl — No, it docs 
not apply, because some of them take out licen- 
ses. The greater number of those 152 do not 
pay any license at all to the board of con- 
servators. 

4214. But apart from ench licenses as they 
may take out, they do not pay anything else? — 
No, they pay nodiing else. 

4215. For instance, do those 160 boats fishing 
between Portrueh and Hallyshannon take out 
licensee? — I calculate that 130 take out licenses; 
at the time I did not know there were so many 
more boats fishing; nml 1 added 15 for each dis- 
trict ae not having takeii out licenses. That 
made the 160; but if you take 22 from the 130, 
that will represent the Bann district, and the 
Foyle and the Ballvshnnnon district, leaving out 
ail the coast line all round. 

4216. Are those licenses paid into the account 
of the conservancy district? — They are. 

4217. But apart from the licenses, they make 
no contribution whatever to ihe expenditure 

incurred 
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Mr. Mucartney — C0Dtinue»l. 
incuvreJ in tlie production oi’ protection of 
snliiii'ii, or anytlnng, do they ? — No; they trust 
that those inteve.<tetl in the rivers will try tind 
produce us imicli salmon as they oun, and there- 
fore ihey think they may lie by, and let the cost 
fall on cither shoulders. 

4^18. But according to your view. I undir- 
staud it is of quite as nauch importance to them 
ns it ia to you, to liave the salmon properly pio- 
Tectcd in rivers? — Certainly it is. If the sahuua 
are deciiiintec'l their means of livelihood Ugouc. 

4219. Do you think then they might be pro- 
perly culled upon to contribute a little more ? — 

1 think they might be. 

422t). I am only asking your opinion. Do 
yon tliinkit would be lair? They make a living 
and a profit out of it ? — Tliey do. 

4221. And with the exception of tlie license, 
they contribute nothing whatever to the pro- 
duction or protection of this industry, do they ? 
— Nothing. 

Ckairinaii. 

4222. Within what rantre do they pay licenses 
for tlieir aea fiahenc-c ? — There is a limit of three 
miles, and a mile on each aide of the river, witere 
they cannot fish. 

4223. Is that your river? — Any river. 

<1224. Do they pay licenses for fishing within 
that limit? — No, outside the limit. 

4225. Within what range. I suppose, if they 
get out into the Atlantic they do not pay ? — Yes, 
tliey ought to pay licenses where they are fishing 
for salmon, no matter where it is. The license 
duty goes then to the pro.ectioo of the rivers, 
and there are certain districts. This map 
which represents the different districts will prob- 
ably make it plain to you. ll is tukeii from 
the fishery report. 

4226. What does tlie red line mean : the limit 
of the river fishery ? — I think the red line means 
the limit of the Conservancy Board. 

Mr. PinlurtoH. 

4227. The owners of fiaheries claim a right to 
fish inside that limit and prevent other people 
fishing inside that limit, do they not ? — Of course 
tiiere is the three-mile limit. The coastguard 
divibioQ is defined in blue. The blue figures 
refer to the number of registered boats. 

Mr. SSeaton-Karr. 

4228. Fishing boats? — Yes. The coast line 
of the counties is defined in red. The red 
figures refer to the total amount of loans. 

4229. There are two sets of blue figures?— 
One refers to the boa's, and the other to the men 
who are respectively registered- 

iMr. Macartney. 

4230. you said that you had visited some of 
the mills on the Bann ? — Yes. 

4231. When did you first pay a visit to, say, 
the Maine? — It is a good luauy years ago. I 
do not know how many years ago. 

4232. Within recent times; say since you 
were a conservator? — I have been a conservator 
since 1864. 

•1233. Have you been in the habit of visiting 
tbem reffiilurly ? — No, not regularly. 

O.bO. 



Mr. MaruTtwy — continued. 

4234. Do you recollect what caused you to go> 
we will say, within the last ten years ? — 1 visited 
them last autumn, I think it was, I told you. 

4235. But before that had you been ou the 
Maine ? — Yes. 

4236. With what object did you go there? — 

I went to see the state of the river, and how the 
bailiifs -n'ere distributed, and wliat the protection 
was like. 

4237. You visited some of the mills then, did 
you not ? — I am sure I did. 

4288. Did you see any of the millowners then ? 
— I suspect I did, but it is a long time ago, and 
I do not remember. 

4239. Do you not recollect if you said any- 
thing to tlieiu about this destruction; did you 
see any turbine wheels then?— I think the time 
that I was on the Maine before last autumn 
was before the turbines had become introduced 
much. 

4240. Are you sure you have not been there 
since ? — I do not think t have ; I do not remem- 
ber it. 

4241. As a matter of fact, I am sure you have 
been ? — I do not remember. 1 was, of course, 
at Mr. Webb’s at Bandlestown three years ago, 
but I did not go w'itli that object then. 1 went 
with the object of finding out whether there \vas 
any suitable place to erect hatcheries on the Boon 
or its tributaries. 

4242. You say you visited the mills last autumn 
with Mr. Hnssard ? - Yes. 

4243. You eaid that you saw some of them 
prutected, but that the fry guards were not up, 
oecause it was not then necessary. You saw the 
fry guards lying about. I think you have heard 
the evidence of most of the millowners who have 
been called before the Committee, have yon not? 
—I have. 

4244. And I think I may fairly pul the result 
of their evidence -with regard to the fry guards 
as that they were practically never useci, and 
that they keep a watch, aud when necessary 
put down the fry guards for the purpose of 
evading the inspection of your bailiffs, and water 
keepers ; but that as a matter of fact they Take 
them up the moment after they left ?— les, I 
heard them state so. 

4245. You are not prepared to say that that 
ia not the case, are you ? — Certainly not, I know 
noihiug about it. 

4246. Then you went on to Mr. Gihon’s mill, 
and you saw the protection of the turbine wheel 
there. We have had the evidence about that. 
It is not a very modern turbine, and we have 
been told that such a protection as thafvivould be 
impossible with one ot the new turbines ; but I 
think you do not wish to give evidence as an 
expert on the turbine question? — No. 

4247. With regard to the protection of fry, 
in your opinion is it possible to put up anything 
which would prevent fry making their way in 
the water with'a less mesh than three-eighths of 
an inch ? - 1 do not approve of that one which is 
here as a guard at all. 

4248. I am not asking about that particular 
shyie ; I am asking about the size of the mesh ? 
— I do not think so. 

4249. Is three-eighths of an inch the largest 
aperture in lattices wliich would be an effective 

X 8 protection 
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Mr. Macart-'cy — continued, 
protection against frr making tkeir way in the 
water: — Three-eighths of an inch is the largest 
aperture that there should be in a fry-guard. 

4250. Anything larger than that you say 
would not be effective ; is that your view ? — 
Yes. 

4261. But the evidence of the raillowners, 
which is before the Couunittee, is that a lattice 
with a mesh of that character, apart altogether 
from any (juestioa of being choked up hy rubbish 
or dibris, or anything ot the sort, would have 
such an eftect on the volume of water feeding 
the turbine, that it would practically lake away 
the efiective w orking of the turbine. I put that 
as the effect of tlie evidence which we have had ? 
—Hut tluit lattice U a very different thing even 
if it is three-eighths of an inch, I especially 
guai-ded myself in answering the question you 
put to me. You said “lattice”; I said “fry- 
guard.” three-eighths of an inch. 

4252. I do not care what you call it? — Kxcuse 
me, that is three-eighths of an inch of a lattice of 
wirework, but you mar have plates with openings 
threc-eightlis of an incm with openings not so close 
as that together. 

4253. Of course if the openings are not quite 
so close together, a less amount of water would 
come through. Supposing we took the whole end 
of this room and made a sheet of iron with hve 
boles of three-eighths of an inch, vei-y little water 
would come through ; if you perforated the whole 
with holes three-eighths of an inch, there would 
be considerably more, would there not? — Of 
course it de[<euds on the size of the guard. I pro* 
eume if von have them perfoi-ated at a less 
distance tlian that, and the size of the guard is 
the same, that more water would come through 
it, provided it is clean, than there would come 
through a perforated plate with fine holes of 
three-eighths of an inch. 

4254. Assuming that this view of the mill- 
owners is correct, and that it would cause a ma- 
terial difference to Uie water-jKiwer, is it your 
view that it is absolutely necessary that guards 
should be put up ?— Assuming that the mill- 
owners’ view is correct, as you state it? 

4256. Yes. 1 am asking you to assume that 
as a fact? — Assuming it is correct as you have 
stated it, it is my view that some means of pro- 
tection is necessary. 

4256. I am asking you first of all about this 
particular thing?— No, I do not say that, nor 
does the Act of I’arliament say that. 

4257. Would you then describe to the Com- 
mittee what other meaus of protection you would 
be prepared to substitute for a wire netting, or 
lattice, or whatever you choose to call it, or a fry 
guard, which is different from jwrforated fry 
guards thive-eigbths of an inch? — I would be 
prepared to substitute none ; but there will be 
evidence given before the Committee sug- 
gesting how turbines can be sufficiently protected 
during the descent of fry without injury to the 
water-power of the mill. 

4258. Are you aware of the character of this 
evidence ? — Yes. 

4259. Would it satisfy you? — Do you mean 
the engineering evidence ? 

4260. T understand it is proposed to substitute 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
something else than a fry guard ? — No, they pro- 
pose to show to the Committee that there are 
means whereby turbine wheels can be protected, 

80 that the millowner will not be injured, and 
which will prevent the fry entering a turbine 
during the spring montlis, 

4261. Without using a fry guard? — No, not 
without using a fry uuard. 

4262. Then I must ask you, assuming that the 
Commitlee finds itself in this positiou, that the 
evidence of the millowiiers has satisHed it that 
the erection of a fry guard with gths of au inch 
mesh is absolutely necessary ? — 1 would prefer 
you would not say “ mesh.” 

4263. What would you call it. I will adopt 
any phraseology ? — Say aperture. 

4364. Supposing there is an aperture of 
tbree-cighths of an inch, which you say is abso- 
lutely necessary to protect the fry ; and, assuming 
also that the Committee are satisfied that the 
effect of using any fr^ guard which is only 
pierced with apertures of three-eighths of an inch 
would be to so diminish the power of the water 
that the effective working of the machinery 
would be interfered with, is it your view that the 
application of those fry guards ought to be insisted 
upon? — Certainly, because before 1863, when 
these new motors were introduced, the fish were 
perfectly safe ; at least, they were not perfectly 
safe; but generally they were pretty safe; fry 
were not injured in the slightest degree. 

4265. Then do you disagree with the evidence 
of the Inspector of the Londonderry district, who 
gave very strong evidence aliout the destruction 
to fry caused by the ordinary water wheels? — 
Excuse me, it was the destruction of salmon he 
mentioued. 

4266. No, fiy ?— No. 

4267. I thought he said something about fry? 
— No, it was snlrnoo. And, besides, looking at it 
from a general point of view, salmon cannot exist 
without water; niillowners can exist without 
water. 

4268. "Would you point out to rae how the mill- 
owner is to exist without an effective supply of 
water in the mill districts, when tie effective 
supply of water is the only thing which induces 
him to put his mill there? — No, I am not going 
to point out that to you. 

4269. But you say that the millowner can 
exist without water; the rai&on ^ttre of these 
mills being in Antrim is the fact that by using 
the water power which nature has provided for 
them they can introduce them into the counti'y 
districts, and can work their mills there at a 
profit, is it not? — I am not going to enter into 
that question ; 1 only .say there is another motor ; 
they have steam. 1 also would controvert your 
argument. Nature did not provide the water 
especially for the millowner at all. 

4270. But nature did provide the water? — 
Nature did piovide the water certainly. 

4271. Having a divine prescience of the ex- 
istence of conservancy boards and fishery ownein 
in Ireland, I presume? — I do not say so. As I 
said, 1 think they can live quite well side by side, 
and there should be no antagonism between the 
two at all. 

4272. At the present moment a\*e you prepared 

to 
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Mr. Macartney — continued, 
io deny the statement made to the Committee 
that the only reason these mills exist in the 
country districts is Ireland and not iu the larger 
Engli.di towns, is the fact that the water-power 
is most materia! to them? — I am not going to 
deny that at all. 

4271^- Then is your position this: that in 
order to protect the salmon fishery interest it 
would be absolutely necessary to ei-ect such 
fry guards as the millowners say will practically 
close their mills for three months in the year? — 
That is assuming that the millowners’ statement 
is correct? 

4274. Ves. I am only asking you to take the 
assumption ? — I think so, certainly. You have 
here au article of food ]iroduccd out of the 
water. 

4275. Not by the conservancy boards or the 
fisht-rv owners?— No, it is by nature. 

4270. You can hardly say that the woollen 
stuffs and lineu are produced entirely by nature ? 
— No, they are not proiluced byuatuve ; there is 
a great deal more than that. 

C/imrman. 

4277. You might say there would not be much 
fish left if it were not for the conservancy boards? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Macartney. 

4278. You have said you have no doubt that 
the mill iudustry and the salmon industry could 
live side by side ; what is your suggestion to 
brip.ii that about? — You will have the suggestion 
of the exuci-ts os to that. 

4279. 1 underetaud from you that your view 
with regard to the destruction of fry at Mr. 
Webb’s turbine is this : that very few are dc' 
stroyed there, because practically very few 
survive the turbines above him and reach his 
mill?— Very few, I should think. 

4280. I underetood from Mr. Moles that he 
hail only got dead fry at Mr. "Webb’s mill and 
one other. I think. In fact, I think it was 
salmon tliat were killed at the other. I think he 
only gave evidence about Mr. Webb’s mill? — 
1 think he only gave evidence about the fry at 
Mr. Webb’s mill. 

4281. Have you ever had reports before the 
conservancy board at Coleraine of the great 
destimotion of fry at other mills ? -I do not 
remember that we have. 

4282. With regard to the Bill which has been 
referred to this belect Committee, I want to ask 
you what your objection to it is ; do you object to 
Clause 3 ? — Of course I shall answer you as well 
as I can upon this, but you must not take me os 
an expert lawyer. 

4283. Quite so? — I do object to Clause 3. 

4284. I will DCt ask you the reason, because, 
if you are going to call your solicitor, he will 
probably be able to answer these questions 
oetter; why do you object to Clause 4 ’—There 
is an exemption in Clause 4 : “ Or in any way 
interfere with the effective working power of the 
mill.” 

4285. Is that the principal cause . why you 
object to it? — That is one of the objections ; but 
you must not take me as an expert with regard to 
the interpretation of an Act of Parliament. 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

4286. You are quite right j there is an exemp- 
tion there? — Then there is “The expense of 
such board.” I object to that. 

4287. Y’our view, then. »s ih.al the industry 
yon represent should ba allowed to interfere 
materially with another industry without paying 
any compensatiou, is it? — I do not understand 
you. 

4288. You object to that clau.^e on account of 
the exemption contained in it, do you? — Y*es; 
and I also object to the “ expenses of such 
board ” ; and I also object to the words, “ during 
such periorl as may be prescribeil.” I do not 
know who it is to be prescribed by. Then there 
is something about a goring. 1 do not know 
what that exactly is. That does not mean a fry 
guard, I presume. 

4289. At the present moment the inspectors 
of fisheries are the ulliinate authority in Ireland, 
are they not, on all questions? — Not on all ques- 
tions. 

4290. They are on most questions, are they 
not ? — \\ irh regard to gratings ? 

4291. Yes? — I think they are. There arc 
«.rae other questions as to fisheries on which 
there is an appeal to the Court of Queen's 
Bench, 1 think, and also to the Privy Council. 
However, you had better ask some one more 
versed in the law than myself about that. 

4292. With regard to the powers exercised bv 
the inspectors of fisheries, would you, as a fialiery 
owner, have any objection to seeing the inapeutor 
of factories joined witli them where there are 
questions to be decided as between fishery owners 
and conservancy boards and factories ? — 1 do not 
think it should be left open to any board to 
decide the question of putting a guard up at cer- 
tain periods of the year. 1 think it should be 
statutory. In fact, I object to this Bill alto- 
gether. 

4293. Are you aware that there is do exemp- 
tion given in the case of turbines? — I am aware 
of that. 

4294. The fislury inspectors cannot, grant 
any exemption, can they ? — It is statutory at 
present 

429 . 5 . They have powers to grant exemptions 
with regard to gratings and other matters, and 
with regard to the power which they now exer- 
cise, aud which Parliament, pcrhu{)s foolishly, 
have given them power to exercise; would you 
be prepared to associate with them, in the exer- 
cise of these powers, the inspectors of factories? 
— I do not think it is necessary, because they 
grant them most liberally. 

4296. Would you object? — As regards the 
grating clause alone ? 

4297. As regards any powers they have ? — As 
regards the grating clause alone ? 

4298. Yes; I am not trying to catch you? — I 
do not want you to include in that the turbiucs. 

4299. They have no power as to turbines? — 
Yes. 

4300. With regard to the expenses, do you 
found your objection to Clause 4, where it brings 
in the question of expense on principle, or what? 
— I object to it, first of all, as regards expense ; 
and I object to it as regards the principle too. 

4301. I understood you to say tbe question of 

X 4 expense 
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Mr. Macarlnty — conlinued. 
ex]»en«e is a small one? — Not.it all : it is a very 
heavy tiling ; in a large district, like the Bann, 
it '[vnuld become tremendous to the couservancy 
board ; the individual owner would be at a small 
e*pem»e. 

4302. Then do you consider the question of 
expense matenalV — Very material. 

4.S03. More material than the question of prin- 
ciple i — No; I think they are equally material. 

43<14. Suppose the expense uas nut material, 
would you still adhere to the questimi of princi- 
])le, and consider it very material ; — Certainly ; 

I think it very niaterul ; 1 consider them both 
must niuterial. 

4305. Can you point out any anahigons case 
in which there is the princijile that you are in- 
sisting on here, that is that one industry should 
be called ujon to protect another? — It is not 
exactly one industry protecting another. The 
fisheries were created by nature, ami they were 
there lontr before the mills. 

4306. The fish certainly were. I quite admit 
the fish were there by nature, but I do not think 
the fisheries were ? — I iiiejint.to .say the fish. It 
was .a lapse. As regards that point I should say 
also that in 8cotlan^ the cost of the erection of 
gratings is thrown on the millowner. 

4307. Are you satisfied with the Scotch law ? — - 
?^o, certainly not; neither are the Scotch people. 

4308. Are jou satisfied with the Scotch law 
with regard to gratings ? — Yes, as regards 
gralinge. 

4309 . And you would have no objection to 
seeing it put in force in Ireland, would you ? — 
Not ns regards gr-itings. 

4810. Xou gave some evidence with l egard to 
tlie decrease in pojmlation, ami attributed to it 
the decrease of poaching? — The rejx>rt shows 
that in nearly every instance poaching has 
have decreased. 

4311. That is that there are less proaeciitiona? 
No, it does not fnllow tliat there are less prose- 
cutions ; the ofleuces against the fishery laws 
have decreased. 

4312. How do you know that? — From the re- 
ports of our bailift’s in the dift'ereiit districts. 

4313. Do you think they are absolutely 
reliable ? — I think they are pretty reliable. 

4314. According to the evidence before the 
Committee there appears to be wholesale offeucca 
on the Maine? — Inat is the evidence the mill- 
owners gave. 

4315. Do you doubt it; supposing your bailiffs 
said that the fry guards were perpetually up, and 
that the evidence of a gentleman who came before 
this Coii.mittee proved quite the other thing, 
which would you believe ?— I do not think itie a 
question for me to say. You are quite sufficiently 
able to weigh the evidence yourself. 

4316. Do you found your belief as to the dimi- 
nution of poaching ujion the f act that your bailiffs 
have told you that poaching is decreasing? — 
Yes. 

4317. With regard to tliese resolutions that 
were passed by the Londooderry Board of Con- 
servators, I suppose they were drawn up before 
the Conservancy Board met?— As I told you, I 
was uot present at the meeting. 



Mr. Mawrhiey — continued. 

4318. Had you seen tliem before? — No, 1 was 
abroad. 

4319. Was there a full board present? —I do 
not know anything about that. 

4320. Will your solicitor be able to give any 
information with regard to the preparation of the 
resolutions? — X daresay he vvill. 

4321. Was he present? — At the board? 

4322. Yes? — I should think not. 

4323. Will be be able to give us some .accurate 
information about it? —If you will tell me what 
it is you want 1 will try and ciill hU attention 
to it. 

4324. I want to know the origin of tliese 
resolutions, and how they were passed and what 
the discussion was. I want to know all I can 
find out about these resolutions ? — Will you put 
it in words? 

4;'2.5. Who drew them up, who proposed them, 
and so on ? — You know who proposeil them. 

4326. Yea; they were proposed by Mr. Alex- 
ander; which Mr. Alexander is that? — Mr. Alex- 
ander of Caw. 

4327. find Mr. William Irwin? — Mr. William 
Irwin is a millowner. 

4328. Are you going to call Mr. Alexander, 
or Mr. William Irwin? — No. 

4329. Copies of these resolutions were sent 
to Mr. Balfour, and to other Members of Parlia- 
ment; were they sent to anybody’ else? — I be- 
lieve they were sent round to every board in 
Ireland. 

4330. And did all these boards iu Ireland 
adopt these resolutions? — The generality of them 
did. I think there were some changes made 
hj' some boards. 

4331. You said that you valued the salmon 
fishery industry at 600,000/. a year?— I have 
always understood it to be between 500 0001. 
and 600,000/. 

4332. Will you tell me exactly wh.at you mean 
liy that? — That would be the retail price of all 
the salmon jiroduced in Ireland. 

4333. But wliei’e j)aid? — It is distributed all 
over the kingdom. 

4334. Is it the retail price produced by salmon 
sold in Manchester, Liverpool, and so on? — You 
cannot absolutely ascertam it. I can give you 
the amount of salmon. 

Mr. Pinkerton, 

4335. I think it would be better to stick to 
the wholesale price ? — The total value of salmon 
and the price realised, was 352,996 1. That is 
salmon sent to the centres of London, Notting- 
ham, Bradford, Manchester, Sheffiekl, Wolver- 
hampton, Leeds, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 
This does not include nny si nt to Glasgow, nor 
does it include any sent to the other smaller 
towns in Eugland ; and, of course, it does not in- 
clude the salmon sent to places in Ireland at all. 

Mr. Macartney. 

4336. I want lo deal with your figure of 
600,000 /.? — I said between 500,000/. and 
600,000 1. 

4337. I believe you are probably fairly right 
about it. Do you say that represents the value 
of the salmon sold in England in the market, 
where it is consumed? — Yes. 

4338. Not 
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Mr. il/«c«»'<ney —continued. 

4338 Xot wbat is received for it in Ireland? 

433H. So that docs not represent the value of 
the salinou industry tu Ireland dot's it, because 
it includes in it the proSt made on them by tho 
English or Scotch Jcalera ? — You have to take 
the profit off, and you have to take the carriage . 
off. 

Mr. Setf)»-Karr. 

4340. What is your figure of the aggregate 
sale? — £ 352,996, hut this, of course, is the 
■wholesale price, lUicl does uot include the cou- 
Buinption in Ireland; nor the shipment to any 
of the smaller towns iu England. 

Chairman. 

4341. This was the shipment to Liverpool, 
was it? — No; London, Nottingham, Brudford, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Wolverhampton, Leeds, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham. 

Mr. PinkeTton. 

4342. What is the export? — The number of 
salmon boxes in 1890 sent to those centres was 
59,4o2 of 150 lbs. each. 

.Mr. Macartney. 

4343. The pecuniary result to Ireland would 
be considerably less than that, of course? — Yes ; 
but this does not represent the value of all the 
salmon fishery of Ireland. 

4344. The 600,000 1. does not ? — Y es, I should 
think the 600,000 1. does. 

4345. That you think would represent the 
value to Ireland, would it?— That would repre- 
eeut the value to Ireland. 

4346. Comparing that with what is paid by 
the salmon fishery people, for the protection of 
their interests, 1 find it is sometliing . under 
1,000/. according to the report of last year. 
The payments under the 10 per cent, manage- 
ment amount to 901/. 10 5, do they not? — I 
could not tell you. I think you are wrong from 
the first questions you asked roe. For instance, 
you put the 10 per cent down at 95 I on the 
Foyle. 

4347. I have only taken what appears in the 
report of the inspectors? — But I thought I had 
explained to you that you must add the amount 
of the license duty to the 95 /. 

4348. That may possibly be, but I do not quite 
follow you there, because it appears you do not 
pay your 10 percent., because your license duty, 
■which is a different charge, frees you from it? — 
No, the Act says that every fishery shall pay 
10 per cent. ; but then it says, if you take out 
licenses to the amount of 10 per cent, you pay 
nothing. 

4349. Tlmt is ray point. I have taken the 
payments, as I say, under the 10 per cent, rule, 
■which, in certain inatances, I a^ree with you, 
appears to favour the salmon fishery owners ; 
that is, they get off it altogether if their license 
amount to a certain figure? —But they pay it ail 
the same ; they pay the 10 per cent., but in a 
different way. 

4350. Quite so, but they do not pay the 10 
per cent.? — They do not pay the license duty, 
plus 10 per cent, uf the valuation. 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

4351. But they could not fish without a licenae, 
could they ? — No. 

4352. I am dealing with the compulsoi-v pay- 
ments made under statute which go to the pro- 
tection of this industry ; and according to that it 
was 901 1 10 a. last year over the whole of 
Ireland 1 — Yes; bur. I do not agree with you in 
the point you seem to make there, that it would 
only be that. The stature says it is to be 10 per 
cent. ; but if you pay your 10 per cent, and the 
license duty, the statute does not say vnu are to 
pay license duty, plus 10 per cent. 

4353. Tbercfbre I say that the payments made 
under this regulation amount to less than 1,000 /. 
a year? — 1 have not added it up. 

4354. It is so; I have added it up? — I dare 
say you .are quite right. If you would put it 
that they have paid a certain amount in license 
duty, and supplement it by the sum of 925 /., 
then you would put it right. 

C’Auj'rmart. 

4355. In Colerjunc there was 1,021/. re- 
ceived and 981/. 16 f. expended; Londondeiry, 
658/. 8 ». 3 d. received, and 1,254 /. 11 s. 8 d. ex- 
pended ; and after a great deal of examination it 
was sliown that the difference was raaile up by 
the fishery owners. That is wbat I understood? 
— So it is, 

4356. lathe Ballyshannon district 430/. was 
received and 664 /. expended, and the balance 
made up by the fishery owners? — Quite so. 

Mr. Macartney, 

4357. I have a particular reason for making 
this clear, and I will ask you again? — I cannot 
admit your proposition. 

4358. I am not making any proposition. I am 
not talking about licenses at all. 1 am dismis- 
sing the question of licenses altogether. I press 
this because it is an important point in my view. 
The amount paid In the Londonderry district on 
the valuation was 95 /. last year, was it not? — 
The amount paid on the valuation in the Lon- 
donderry district was the amount paid after the 
licenses for nets, plus 95 /. 

4359. Was the amount paid to the poor-law 
valuation 95 /. or not : or is this account here 
coiTeot? — It is correct. 

4360. I only want to get the fact ; you can 
add up these amounts afterwards. I want to get 
that last year the payments made by all the con- 
servancy boards on the poor-law valuation for the 
protection of fisheries, which is u statutory pay- 
ment they have to make, did not amount to more 
than 901 /. 10 *. ? — I will uot admit that at all. 

4361. Will you be good enough to supply the 
Committee with the accounts ? — I am not dis- 
puting your figures. I take it as correct, but I 
dispute the way you put it, because it is 900 /., 
plus the license duly. 

4362. 1 am saying that the accounts furnished 
by the inspectors of fisheries show that the per- 
centage on the poor-law valuation did not 
amount to more than 90 1. 10 a, ? — i do not 
admit that at all. 

4363. Is it not the fact? — No, it is not the 
fact, because you must add to that the license 
duty. 

U 4364. I will 
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Mr. Macartney — continuetl. 

4364. I will go to tl'iftt flTiestioa directly. 
There is a particnlar item of the per-certage on 
poor-law valnahon, and that is debited, and the 
tie total of those payments come to 901 h 10 s. ? 
— Quite right. 

4365. In addition, you say that the total pay- 
ments would be greater, if it were not for the fact 
tliat fishery owners are allowed to escape the 
payment of the full 10 per cent., because they 
pay a certain amount for Hcensea ; that is your 
position, is it not? — I think the word ‘‘ escape ” 

18 scarcely a correct word to use. The law says 
they snail pay 10 per cent, on the valuation, and 
they do pay it. 

4'366. But they do not ?— Excuse me, they do. 

4367. Is it not entered in the account here ? — 
No, it is not entered as 10 per cent. 

4.368. Then how do they pay it? — Because, 
for instance, in the Ballyshannon district, the 
108/. represents more than 10 percent, on the 
valunliou. 

4360. Hotv do they pay that ? — In license duty. 

4370. But why should you put down as a 
payment on poor-law valuation a payment •"■Inch 
is entered as payment for licenses? — Because 
that is the way it is done. The Act states that 

ou shall pay 10 per cent, ou your valuation ; 

ut it says it vou pay, as for insfaiice, in liie 
Ballyshannon district, 108/., which is move than 
your 10 per cent, on the valuation, you shall pay 
no more. 

4371. That is, you escape the payment of the 
lull 10 per cent, if you pay a certain amount for 
licenses; do you not? — I do not think you 
escape it. I caunot admit that. 

Ghairman. 

4372. You substitute one for the other j that 
is the proper way to put it, you say ? — Yes* 

Mr. Macartney. 

4373. Anyhow, you do not pay it, do you ? — 
Yes, we do pay it. 

Chairman. 

4374. It is clear that you pay the amount 
either in duty or in per-centage ; — Yes. 

Mr. Macartney. 

4375. You said the amount of fish inthe Bann 
had decreased by half in the last 12 years? — No; 
I said that taking 12 years, and comparing the 
last six with the previous six years, the diminu- 
tion is exactly one -half. 

4376. How did you arrive at that ? — From my 
accounts ; it is exactly one-half, excepting that 
there are one hundred and ninety-six fish spread 
over six years. 

4377. Are you inclined to insist upon vour 
view that the population of these districts" has 
decreased? — No; that is not what I said, I think. 
1 think I said that poaching bad decreased, be- 
cause the population had decreased. I think that 
is what I said. 

4378. Are you mclined to insist on that state- 
ment with regard to County Antrim ? — I did not 
allude to County Antrim. I alluded to the whole 
of Ireland. 

4379. I am talking now about Coleraine? — I 
am not prepared to say whether it has decreased 
or increased in that district. 



Mr. Pinkerton. 

4380. I see by your evidence, that you were 
present at experiments carried on by Mr. 
M'Dermott? — Excuse me, you have misunder- 
stood me. If that is the way luy evideute is 
printed, it is not .so ; I w.as not present. 

4381. Then you are not aware that how' Mr. 
M‘Dermott carried out those experiments of 
pacing the fry through the turbine wheel? — 

1 have hia letter. 

4382. I do not attach much importance to that. 
Have you any idea of the method in which that 
experiment was carried out ? — None at all ; I was 
not present. 

4383. You do not know how he handled the 
fry, or whether he squeezed them before he put 
tliem into the turbine or not ? — I am sure he did 
not do that. 

4384. He handled them gently, did he ? — Yesj 
he is in the habit of hamlling fish, and I am quite 
sure he did not squeeze them. 

4385. In your evidence you state that the 
roeiliod of capture at Coleraine is the same now 
ash has been since the time of Henry II. ? — 
Yes, virtually. 

4386. And at the present moment you have no 
pov\er to spread nets across the river, have you? 
— Yes. 

4387. Is that method still carried on? — Yes, it 
is. There was a very long trial about it, and 
that net was proved back to Henry II. 

4388. At many places in the River Bann, have 
you the right to stretch nets across the entire 
stream? — It is not virtually across the entire 
stream, but it is very nearly. It is so at Cranagh, 
and that net fishes about fifty hours a week. 

4389. At any other place ? — No. 

4390. Is not that prejudicial to the aalmou ; 
does not that prevent them going up to spawn ? — 
Of course it does ; any net prevents salmon 
going up. 

4391. You spoke about a fisli-pass that you 
had constructed at Maguire’s Bridge ?— Yes. 

4392. Would it not be possible to construct 
similar passes on the Baim, without interfering 
materially with the flow of tlie water? — You 
cannot get the water into it. 

4393. You described it as a dam below a 
dam? — Yes, but they do not happen to take all 
the water at Maguire's Bridge. 

4394. Would not that be an excellent plan ? — 
Yes, if you had the water. 

4395. But supposing you have stagnant ponds, 
one higher than the other, a small trickle of 
water would serve your purpose, would it not? 
— Yes, but you cannot even get that, because at 
all these mills the water is generally below the 
top of the weir. There is no water flowing over 
the weirs in dry weather at all. 

4396. But suppose your dams remained full 
all the time? — But you must have some water 
going out. 

4397. And a mere trickle would serve your 
purpose, would it not? — But you cannot get the 
mere trickle. I think that there could be in- 
vented an automatic fish-pass, say, that might 
work, which would open in times of flood on 
weirs. I should think there could be something 
of the kind invented, but I am not prepai'ed 
to say. 

4398. You 
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Mr. Pinkerton — continued. 

4.'i93. You are acquainted with all the tribu- 
taries of the Batin, are you? — No. 

4399. Do you know the Givey ? — No. 

4400. Do you know what is called Barclay’s 
weir ? — Y ea. 

4401. Dill you ever see salmon above that 
.^Yeir ? — I never saw salmou myself above it. I 
took a house specially there, and 1 had four men, 

I think, living there every year in order to 
protect the salmon at that weir. 

4402. Do you know Mr. Robinson’s mills? — 
No; I do not know the Givey above Mr. 
Barclay’s mill. 

4403. I suppose you are aware from some of 
your inspectors tliat Mr. Robinson is compelled 
to erect a fry-guard for non-existing fry ? 
According to your evidence, salmon do not go 
above Mr. Barclay’s weir? — 1 have not given 
such evidence. It' I did I did nol intend to. I 
gave you evidence that we kept four men to 
protect the salmon crossing Mr. Bar-clay's weir 
Year after year. We had a house there which 
K.-IS been smashed over and over again. 

4404. You spoke of the benefit to Ireland in 
regard to the food supply. What percentage of 
the people of Ireland get the benefit of salmon 
fls a means of food ? — f may tell you that if they 
do not get it as a means of food xhej get it from 
the distribution of the money coming into the 
country. 

440ii. Do you imagine that one per cent, of 
the people of Ireland ever taste salmon? — It is a 
matter 1 never considered. 

4106. Do you imagine one in a thousand do? 
— I could not answer such a question, for I have 
never considered it. I will tell you what I do 
think, if you take it for granted now, as you put 
it, that one in a thousand taste salmon j if you 
allow these turbines to exist one in five thousand 
will not taste it, because the supply will be so 
much diminished. 

4407 That will not make much difference to 
those who have never had an opportunity of 
tasting it, will it? — No, but it will make a differ- 
ence to the others who have. 

4408. Your evidence was rather of a sweeping 
character. According to your evidence the 
rivers were 'created entirely for the benefit of 
the fishery owners and the fish, and not for out- 
siders? — Kxcuae me, I wish to correct myself 
there. I said they were not created for the 
benefit of one industry alone, but that the fish 
were in the rivers be^ire the millers existed. 

4409. I do not to put any false construction on 
your evidence at all ? — It was a mistake my using 
the word “ fishery,” I should have used the word 

fish.” 

4410. You are most anxious to safeguard both 
industries as far as possible, I suppose ? — Cer- 
tainly 5 I should like the mills to increase very 
much because they are most beneficial j in fact I 
kuoiv they are most beneficial to the country, but 
Ido net wish the extension of mills to lead to the 
destruction of salmon. 

4411. According to your evidence I may take 
the wholesale [ii-ice of the salmon at about 
400,000 I ; 3.')4,000 /. export price, and say that 
the balance of 50,000 1. would be consumed in 
I reland, and that would represent a total of about 
400,000, would it not? — Yes. 

4412. Do you think it would be a very serious 
O.bU. 



Mr. Pinkerton — continued, 
burden on the fishery owners to charge them one 
)jer cent, on the gross earnings, to protect the 
fisheries and by erectins: those gratings ? — I think 
it would be a very wrong charge to put on the 
fishery owners when the millowners, for their 
own advantage for the last 20 or 30 years, have 
introduced new luutora, which have given them 
from 25 to 40 per cent, more power, and that 
those new mutors are absolutely destructive to 
fish. 

4413. But you are prepared to admit that the 
new motors can do with less water than the old 
bucket wheels, are you not? — Do not take me as 
an expert in that, because I do not know. 

4414. If you require surplus water for the pur- 
pose of making fish-passes, it will be belter for 
your purposes to have these new motors, will it 
not? — I think I cannot admit that. I do not 
know whether they take less water or not. 

4415. You also had an O|)portunity of hearing 
the evidence that a new motor gives a steadier 
drive even than steam, had you not? — Yes. 

4416. I am sure you have no desire to see Irish 
millowners handicapped by compelling them to 
work with the old exploded methods that have 
been found inadequate for their purposes, have 
you? — Certainly not. 

4417. You are not satisfied you say with the 
English law with regard to these safeguards? 

• - No ; neither are the Euglish people themselves 
who are interested iu fisheries. The report of 
the inspectors on Euglish fisheries speaks of the 
destruction of fry by turbine wheeU, and besides 
that, I think in the Severn you will see there is 
a considerable decrease in salmon, and the 
English fisheries are not at all of the same value 
as the Irish salmon fisheries. 

4418. I have not your figures; how many 
men did you say were employed iu the salmon 
fishery during the three months of the year? — 
Where? 

4419. In Ireland? — I do not know. I think 
Sir Thomas Braily can give you that; 1 think 
1 had a letter from him (but do not, please, take 
this as certain) saying there were between 10,000 
and 12,000 employed; but he will give you that 
information a great deal better than 1 can. 

4420. I suppose you have no idea of the num- 
ber of hands employed in those mills affected by 
YOur restrictions, have you ? — It is not my 
restrictions. 

4421. Are you aware that a more serious 
injury would be inflicted on a greater number of 
men by placing any restrictions on the mill- 
owners than would be done by interfering with 
the salmon fishery?— No; lam not aware that 
anything of tlie kind would take place, because 
I believe, as I have told you before, the^ two 
industries can live aide by side. There is no 
reason why the millowners should crush the 
fisheries out of existence. 

4422. Then I have only one other question to 
ask you. Are you prepared, by way of compro- 
mise to contribute your quota to the erection of 
these safeguards?— No; I think the raillowner 
should put up the safeguard himself. He has 
come there and put up a destructive engine, and 
I think he should protect tliat engine. 

4423. The man who absolutely derives no 
benefit from the salmon fishery is to be put to 
the entire cost, you say? — it U not a questinu 

u 2 whether 
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jVIr. Pinkerton — contioued. 

-nhecher he derives benefit or not- He should 
not derive benefit to destruction of other people. 

4424. That is a capital idea. Then, according 
to that statement, the fishery-owner should not 
derive benefit to the destruction of other indus- 
tries, should he? — As I have told you before, 
the millowner is a great deal later introduction 
than fish ; and when he liad the bucket wheel he 
virtually did not do any great damage to the 
fisheries, but the turbine wheel, which tias been 
a new introductiou of the last 30 years, is most 
destiuctive, 1 believe, to the fisheries of Ireland. 
I think, therefore, tbo millowner should be 
bound to protect that turbine wheel. And if 
there were any other means (and there uiay be 
other nieans introduced which may be still more 
destructive, for all 1 know, to the fisheries) I 
think the peojile introducing these destructive 
engims slicnld work them under such protection 
that they do rot injure the fish of Ireland. 

4425. In your opinion, the pollution of rivers 
is only a minor matter, is it? — Ko, iiiy opinion is 
not thill it is a niiiuir matter; my opinion is that 
it is very material and n very injurious thing. 

4426. Would it not be better if jourinspectoi’s 
devoted more attention to preventing the pollu- 
tion of the rivers, and less to the watching for 
poaching, and so on ? — 1 think there would be 
little use in devoting attention to the pollution of 
the rivers, and having the rivers filled with salmon, 
when they would be simply destroyed by tur- 
bines. It if DO use introducing salmon into a 
river where turbines exist 

4427. Have you ever been present at any 
exiierimeiit carried out with regard to passing 
fry Through a turbine? — Never. 

4428. I gut a letter from a millowner the other 
day, and a very eminent engineer, and he saw an 
experiment carried out about a week ago, where 
a considerable number of fry were passed through 

a turbine wheel, and not one of them injured ? 

Yes. 

4429. Arc you surjwieed to hear that alter Mr. 
M Dermott’s experiment ? — Yes. 

4430. Did he pass fry through it?— Yes. 

4431. Are you sure? — Yes, he caught the fry 
and passed them through. 

4432. Tes ?— How many did be pass through ? 

4433. I do not know witli regard to the num- 

ber, but tbeie were none killed. He put a net 
at the tail-race, and caught all the fry alter 
passing through ? — I am very much surprised 
at it. ' 

4434. You have heard evidence, have you not, 

with vcgnrd to the different kinds of turbines. 
Of course, one variety of turbine might inflict a 
greater amount of damage ou fry than another, 
might it not? — I heard, as 1 said in answer to 
Mr. Macartney, Mr. Cadle say that he did not 
think that the Leofl'el turbine killed fry ; but he 
pointed out to two or three others, and said : “ I 
would not like to say fry would pass throueh 
thena.” ® 

4435. Did you see the tiirniji produced here 
by one of the millownere? — Yes, 1 saw it. I 
think if he had passed something alive instead of 
dummies through, it would have been more satis- 
factory. 

4436. You are not prepared to go out of your 



Mr. Pinkerton — continued, 
way a single inch in the way of compromise in 
this matter, are you ? — No, f tliink that the law 
should stand as it is. 

4437. But you know ihat the law has been dis- 
regarded, according to the evidence ? — It has been 
disiogunled as far as that fry guard which U in 
tlte room is concerned, according to the evidence 
that 1 have heard. 

4438. Do you intend to give evidence with 
regard to the differeDt methods of guards that do 
not interfere with the flow of water? — So the 
engineers tell me. 

Mr. Seton-Kurr. 

4439. Witli regard to these fry experiments 
by Mr. .Vi‘Derm<i':t, could you, do you think, 
hand in Inter a written description of them? — I 
have it here. 

•4440. Would you mind handing it to me? Is 
this what is writien here all you know about it? 
— Th^lt is all I know about it. 

4441. I do not gather that he handled the fry 
at all before he put them into the turbine?— He 
does not so. 

4442. You were asked about fish-passes, is 
that fish-}>ass at Belleek by the iron flood gates a 
good kind of fish-pass? — Yes, now it works 
pretty well. 

4443. In your opinion is it a proper kind of 
fish -pass ?—Ves, it works very well, but Belleek 
is in a peculiar situalioo ; when the gates are 
opened the fish pass under the gates when they 
are clear. 

4444. So that in a place like that you would 
not refjuire such a good, well-arranged fish-pass 
as you would on a weir ? — I believe the fish-pass 
at Belleek is very good when the gates are snub 
It had to be doubled because of the rush of 
water. It was designed fiist of all by Mr. Gray, 
and it was not at all satisfactory. There was 
too great a rush ot water ; the fish could not 
ascend at all, so it bad to be doubled. I am not 
suggesting the fish-pnss is at nil a bad one. I 
I am only saying how that iu a place like that, 
where the fish very often can run through the 
open gates, it is not necessary lo have such a 
a good fish-pass as it would be at a permanent 
weir. Of course the gates are only open at 
certain perioii.a. 

4445. Mr. Macartney asked you if supposing 
a three-eighths of an inch fry-guard, without 
getting dirty like that one we have here, stopped 
the flow ot the water so os to interfere with the 
efi'etTive working of a mill, would you still desire 
or insist or having those fry-guards erected In 
front of a turbine ? Now I want to usk you this : 
you do not admit, do you, that a three-eighths of 
an inch fry-gonrd would interfere with uie flow 
of water? — Indeyd, 1 Jo not know. 

4446. You do not admit it, do you ? — No, 1 do 

not admit it, of course. I have a letter from Sir 
Thomas Brady, in which he says he had seen 
"'u' lie spoke of a circular guard, 

which lie said the turbines could work with, and 
he believed thev would not interfere with them 
at all. 

4447. You can express your opinion perfectly 
freely, and we take it for what it is worth. VVe 

know 
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^^r. Sieton Katr — continued, 
know vou nre not an expert with regard to the 
working <*f a mill or anything of the kind, but 
you think that fry-guard.< or submerged guards 
could easily be erected whicli would not inter- 
fere with the effective working of a mill, do you 
not? — I should think so. 

4448. The protection of turbines seems to be 
the knotty point. Now in ihecase of protection 
of turbines, would vou be willing to submit the 
question of what kind of fry-guard should be 
adojited to a commit: ee or board, equally repre- 
sentative of the fishery-owners, the millowners, 
and the Government fishery inspectors?— Cer- 
tainly, those interested in fisheries only want 
pi-otection; they do not want to inconvenience 
millownei’s in any way. 

4449. ITou are only loo anxious to have some 
fry-guard adopted which would suit both parties, 
are you n^t i — Certainly. 

4450. ITou do not want to insist on a fry-guard 
being put ilown that would interfere with the 
working of a mill ?— Certainly not. 

4451. Do you thiuk it would be a satisfactory 
way of solving the difficulty, that the question 
of what kind of fry-guard should be put in front 
of a mill should be submitted to a board of men 
equally representing the millowners, the fishery- 
owners, and the Government inspectors? — I 
should think there would be a certain amount of 
guidance to this Committee to show them there 
can be protection put up which would answer 
both purposes. The millowuev must protect his 
turbine for his own sake. 

4452. He must have some kind of grating, 
must he? — He must have some protection, as 
I understand turbines at present. 1 do not 
know, if a new turbine comes in, if it will be 
necessary to erect a guard. I also think there 
should be, as I have told you before, a bye-wash, 
because tlie whole state of affairs where you have 
turbines is altered from what it was when you 
had bucket-w heels. The fry passed over the 
bucket-wheel ; and when tliey now get down to 
a turbine they are virtually caught in a trap, 
and they cannot get out at all unless you have a 
bye-wash. 

Mr. Ttmlinson. 

4453. Do you think the old bucket-wheel safe 
for fry ?— Yes. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

4454. In that case it would be better to have 
a fry-guard at the head of the head-race for the 
first ti^ree months, would it not? — Of course >t 
would be 5 60 that the fry should not be adnuti^ 
into the mill works at all. 

4455. Then you would not require a bye-wash 
in that case? — No, not at all. 

4466. In fact, it would save the expense ol 
making a bye-wash ?— It would, certainly, so far 
as the fish are concerued. 

4457. 1 suppose the requirements for the pro- 
tection of the mill would vary a great deal under 
different circurastances. For instance, take Mr. 
Webb’s mill, for the matter of argument. You 
might require a certain amount ol protection 
there, owing to the formation of the mul-race, 
and the situation of the mill, and in another dis- 
trict a totally different kind of fry-guard, possibly, 

0.80. 



Mr. Scion Karr — continued, 
would be sufficient?— It may be so. These mill- 
leads come off in very different ways. Some are 
in the direct course of the river, and others, they 
come off’ at au angle where fry are not likely to 
enter. 

4458. Y^ou, a< a fishery owner, and represent- 
ing a large district, do not want to insist on one 
particular kind of fry-guard being universally 
used, do you ? — Not at all , we only want the fry 
protected. 

4459. With regard to the Six-mile Water, I 
tliink you said you took your information in good 
part From Mr. Moles? — Ves. 

4460. But you also know it yourself, do you 
not? — yes. 

4461. Uu you know, as a fact, that there are 
eight turbioes on it?— I know there are turbines 
ou it, but 1 did not know how many until I 
wrote to Mr. Moles to send me the exact number 
that was on it. 

4462. He told you there were eight, did he 
not? — There are eight, aud two of those are 
Hercules turbines, the same ns Mr. M'Dermolt 
tried the experiment with. 

446.3. And I suppose you are confideut Mr. 
Moles is correct ? — I have no reason to doubt 
him iu any way. I hnow tliere was a doubt 
thrown on Mr. Mole’s evidence before the 
Recorder of Belfast, but it was not on that 
oint at all that the Recorder decided ; it was 
ecause there was not expert evidence before 
him to show that the turbines were liable to kill 
fry. 

4464. It was a technicality of the Act of Far* 
liameot? — Yes. 

Mr. Macartney. 

4465. He did not state that in his judgment, 
did he?— 1 ihink so; I think that is virtually 
what he said. I do not think he threw any doubt 
on Mr. Mole’s evidence. 

4469. I do not say he threw any doubt on 
Mr. Mole’s evidence; but did he state what you 
said just now ; I have not seen it in aoy report? 
— It is a difficult thiug to remember a judgment 
w'ithout having it written before you ; but, so 
far as I remeniDer, he said there was no expert 
evidence to show him that fry going through a 
turbiue would be killed. 

4467. And apparently he was not satisfied 
with the evidence upon the facts, was he ? — No. 

4468. That would be the natural conclusion 
one would draw?— One may conclude that; but 
I only know that that is, as well as I can remem- 
ber, what he said. 

Mr. Seton Kan. 

4469. You are only speaking from your 
recollection of reading the account?— That is 
all ; I think you can have a report of that before 
you, if you think it desirable. 

^ 4470.* To come back to the question of the 
Si.x-mile Water, Mr. Macartney suggested in one 
of his questions that the Six-mile Water never 
was »i salmon-breeding river?— Yes. 

4471. Do you agree with that? — I do not 
know of my own individual knowledge. 

4472 But you have always understood, have 

u 3 
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Mr. Seton Karr — continued. 

Tou not, that it was in times gone by a good 
tnlmon-brceding river? — Certainly, always. 

4473. Mr. Moles, in his evidence, question 
2184. says, “ The tiix-mile Water some years ago 
wa? a splendid breeding river fur salmon”; do 
you know that Mr. Moles is thoroughly well 
acquainted with the Six-mile Water? — Yes; 
he has been a considerable number of years 
inspector. 

^74. Would you be quite willing to base 
vour faith as to the Six-mile Water on Mr. 
Mole’s statement? — Certainly ; I have no reason 
to doubt anything Mr. Mole has ever told me. 

4475. Do you think that threc-eigbthe of an 
inch is the laigest size of fry guard that possibly 
could be admitted in order to protect the fry? — 
Certainly ; all over Ireland. The fry vary in 
size, as you have had it stated ; and even in the 
same river they vary in size. In the Erne there 
is a great variation in the size of fry. 

447C. I have just measured, in company with 
one of the engineers here, the apertures in that 
fry guard, where it is clear from wool, and it is 
rather under three-eighths of an inch; it is 
three-eighths of an inch square, including tlie 
thickness of the wire, but I suppose you do not 
insist on that particular measure. Where the 
fry is larger in other parts of Ireland it would be 
quite com^jetent to have a larger fry-guard than 
that, which would be ample protection to fry, 
would it not? — As I iiave told you 1 believe 
that fry are in every river of various sizes, and 
I think that three-eighths of an inch is the 
largest aperture that should be allowed. 

4477. You think that, generally 8|)eaking, it 
should not be larger, do you? — Yes, I speak 
generally altogether. 

4478. Your soHoitor is coming, I believe, is he 
not? — Yes. 

4479. Is he thoroughly conversant with all the 
legal aspects of the Bill?— Yea, he is. 

4480. Mr. Macartney asked you one or two 
questioDS about your objections to the Bill, 
1 suppose what you chiefly object to is that 
in section three the two sections on which at the 
present moment you rely are entirely repealed ? 
— Yes, that id so. Section three, as fai* as I can 
ace, repeals the turbine section tdtogether. 

4481. And do you, as aflshery owner, consider, 
subject to the legal advice of your solicitor, that 
those two sections being repealed your chief 
safe-guards are taken away ’ — Certainly. Section 
four, too, repeals what is generally known as the 
Ashworth clause, as far oa I cau see. 

4482. What is that ? — It is the exemption 
clause for putting up gratings, 32 & 33 Viet, 

4483. That is section 3 is it not? — Yes, it is 
section 3. 

4484. It repeals the turbine clause, does it 
not? — Yes. 

Mr. Macartney. 

4485. Can you tell the Committee why it was 
called the Ashworth Clause ?— Because I believe 
it was Mr. Ashworth who was the proprietor of 
the Galway fishery, who, finding the difficulty of 
protecting the fish at mill-rnces and mill, wheels, 
urged the Government to introduce some clause 
uC lliat kind. 



Mr. Seton Karr, 

4486. Then you strongly object, da you not, 
to that turbine clause being repealed? — Yes, I 
object to both the clauses being repealed. 

4487. To coiuc to section 4 ; of coui'se you 
will notice that it says, “Nothing herein cou- 
tiiined sliall affect the liability of any person to 
place and maintain a grating or gratings across 
any artificial channel under the provisions of the 
76th section of the Act 5th & 6th Viet., cap. 
106.” In the first place I understand that you, 
as a practical fishery-owner, object to the word 
“grating” standing there alone j is that so? — 
Yes; certainly. 

4488. In otlier words, you distinguish between 
a grating and a fry-guard? — Yes. 

44.S9. And in order to make any clause com- 
plete which deals with the question of gratings, 
the word “fry-guard" should also be included, 
you think ? — Yes. 

4490. Othenvise, I suppose you, as a fishery- 
owner, would be placed at a great disadvantage 
because the practical construction of that would 
be that fry-guards would not be noticed at all ? 
—That would be so, I believe. 

Mr. Macartney, 

4491. But you do not insist upon that evidence 
as an expert upon the construction of these Bills, 
do you ? — I hope nut. 

Mr. Seton-Knrr, 

4492. Have you by ai^ chance read the Act of 
1 842, or had the effect oi it explained to you ? — 
Yes, I have some knowledge of the Act of 1842. 

4493. I suppo.se you are aware that for all 
practical purposes the Act of 1842 by itself does 
not place any obligation on mill-owners to pro- 
tect their mills, and that it alludes only to sluices 
for the purpose of conveying water for the supply 
of towns, and the irrigation of lands, and that it 
excepts from the operation of the Act the races 
for mills?— Yes, that is so. 

4494. You are quite aware of that, are ynu ? 
— Yes, that is so ; and the Act of 32 & 33 Viet, 
was introduced in order to remedy that defect. 

4495. That is the Act of 1 869, is it not ? — Yes. 

4496. Therefore you quite realise that in 
Clause 4 the words “Provided always, th it 
notbing herein contained shall affect the liability 
of any person to place and maintaiu a grating or 
gratings across any artificial channel under the 
provisions of the 76th Section of the Act 5th 
and 6th Victoria." That is, the Act of 1842 
practically means nothing iit all, because the Act 
of 1842 does not apply to mills, does it ? — No, it 
does not. 

4497. Therefore, as a mutter of fact, that 
exception there is entirely superfluous and mis- 
leading, and you quite recognise the practical 
effect of that clause drawn in that way, do you 
not? I want to know if you, as a fishery owner, 
rest your objection to that clause on that under- 
standing of it ? — I am quite aware that the Act 
of 1842 was inoperative as far as putting gratings 
up at mills is concerned, and I am quite aware it 
WM necessary, therefore, to introduce 32 and 33 
Victoria in order to render it effective. 

4498. Therefore, an Act which repeals 32 and. 
33 Victoria you object to ?—Yos, it throws you 
back into the same position you were in betbre. 
Then the Act would become thoroughly in- 
operative, 
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Mr, Seton~Karr — continued, 
opevntive, and the Iriih fisheries would beplace<l 
then in n sjreat deal worse position than the Scotch 
fisheri'-s. 

4-t59. And one of your main objections to 
Clause 4 is, U 't nt»t. that it apparently throws 
vou back on the provisions of the Act ot 1842, 
which are inoperative as far as mills are con- 
cerned, and therefore gives you, a fishery owner, 
no aafcouiirds at all ?— No safeguard at all. 

4500. That is one of the main grounds of your 
objection to Clause 4, is it? — That is so. 

4501. Of course you only speak as a fishery 
owner, and you do nut speuk os a lawyer on that 
point, do you ? — Quite so. 

Mr. Macurtnty. 

4502. ^^’’ould you be prepared to accept the 
turbine clause in the Act of 1863, with a proviso 
relative to the effective working of machinery 
attached it* it? — No, certainly not. 

4503. With regard to the last question just 
put to you on the Act of 32 & 33 Viet., is it 
your view that the Act of 32 & 33 Viet, was in- 
troduced to remedy cortuin omissions whicli you 
say were in the Act of 1842 ? — I believe bo. 



Mr. Mocartney — continued. 

4504. Do you know that when the Act was 
introduced into the House of Commons that 
Clause 4, which is the exemption clause, was 
not in it, and was introduced merely for the pur- 
pose of transfeiTing certain powers exercised by 
one body of officials to another body?- -No, I 
do not know it. 

4505. That is a fact, I miyr tell you, and that 
Clause did not exist in it. I have endeavoured 
to trace where it came in, and I do not know 
how it oriffinated. There is nu trace in the 
Jcturmils 0 ! the House of that Clause ever having 
been inserted in Committee, except that the Bin 
was amended in Committee. So that it w'as in- 
troduced by the Attorney General of the day, 
and there wns no intention expressed lu the 
speech which he mode to the House of intro- 
ducing that Clause? — I think it was the late 
Mr. John Bright who introduced it. 

4500. No, it was the Attorney General ; it was 
a Government Bill, and suddenly, in some unex- 
plained way in its passage through the House of 
Cummons, without any debate, this Clause was 
inaerteU / — That I kuow nothing about. 



Mr. B. 1 CHARD Hassabd. called in : and Examined. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 

4507. I BELIEVE you are « civil engineer of 
large expeideuce in hydraulic engineering? — 
Yes. 

4508. You arc familiar with the application of 
water to motive power for mills and other pur- 
poses, are you? — Yes. 

4509. Are you also acquainted with the habits 
of salmon? — Tolerably well. 

4510. Have you made it somewhat of a study? 
—Yes; I fished a good deal in my early life, 
and am pretty well acquainted with the habits 
of migratory fish. 

451 1. And you are thoroughly well acquainted 
with the mechauism and setting up of turbine 
wheels, are you not? — Yes. 

4512. As an expert, would you shortly de- 
scribe to the Committee the variety of modern tur- 
bine wheels and their action ? — Imere are several 
kinds of turbines, but the action is the same in 
all. It is a revolving wheel revolving with 
rapidity, due, of course, to the height of the fall, 
aud revolving close against fixed vanes. 

4513. Have you a model of a turbine here? — 
I have a model of a vortex turbine. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

4514. Is that the one you ai-e describing? — 
There are some with an inward, some with an 
outward, and some with a downward’ flow ; but 
the principle is the same in all. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

4515. I want you to explain to the Committee 
what is the eenerai principle of turbines, and 
the velocity or the water, and how they work, 
so that the Committee can form aome idea of the 
way in which the water goes through them ? — 
This {jpToducing a draipm< 7 ) represents a portion 
of a turbine wheel in use on the Thames at 
Windsor. This is an outward-flow turbine. 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney. 

4516. What is the name of the turbine^ — 
This is a Fourneyron. 

Mr. Setou-Kurr. 

4517. Is it a modem kind of turbine? — It is 
one invented 30 years ago, but the principle is 
the same in all. These represent the guide 
vanes ; these arc the vanes of the wheel ; the 
water is introduced so, and this revolves in that 
direction, and the water comes rushing down 
there. As the wheel passes each of these fixed 
vanes there is a clearance only of tbree-eighths 
of an inch. 

4518. What is the distance between each vane 
uf the wheels? — This is a full-sized turbine, and 
is an unusually large one, but sometimes these 
are only an iuib-and-a-half in size. 

4519. I should like you to direct the attention 
of the Committee chiefly to the modern turbines, 
the Hercules for instance, to give us some idea 
of exactly how they work. Do they differ much 
in principle from the old-fashioned principle? — 
No, except that the wheel is actuated by the 
water rushing inwards or outwards, and they 
all pass closely to the buckets. The space 
between the outside of the buckets and fixed 
vanes is never more than tbree-eighths of an 
inch. 

4520. What is the clearance between the top 
of the casing and the bottom ot the casing ; 
would it be possible, for instance, for fry to go 
over the top or underneath ? — No ; when once he 
got into the casing he could only pass out of it 
by going through the turbine j he roust go 
through the turbine. Here (^producing another 
drawing) is an instance of a Leffel turbine ; in 
this particular one there are two wheels. 
These are the guide vanes ; the wheel revolves 
inside them vertically. This one which I 
have already shown you revolves horizontally, 

D 4 but 
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Mr. jS’efojj- ^arr— continued, 
but the piincijde ie the same in all. The s'pace 
is Jiot more tnan three-eighths or a quarter-of- 
an-iiich between the fixed vanes and the revolving 
wheel. 

4521. There is no difference between the old 
turbine aiicl the raoderu turbine ns regnrds the 
clearance, is there? — No, abaolul^y none. 
Here is another class of turbine verj- much 
used in the north of Ireland {producing another 
dr a icing). 

4522. Will you esplaiu its action and the 
course of the water?— This is an instance of a 
standard turbine, which is aa Ameritwin turbine 
introduced into this country during the last four 
or five years. The tube leading the water down 
to the turbine iabolted on to that. This is the fixed 
case, and the wheel revolves inside that. In 
lact, it is very similar to the action of a mowing 
itiacbiue. The water rushes down here, and is 
directed by these fixed vanes against that wheel 
which revolves inside 

4523. Where does the water come out after it 
has done its work? — Down below. 

4524. Then any fish going down the pipe 
must get inside that revolving wheel and come 
down here? — Yes. 

4525. That is the only way he has of getting 
out? — The only way possible. 

4526. What is this model? — This is a vortex 
turbine. 

4527. Will you kindly explain how it works ? 
— I will take Mr. Dinsniore’s turbine as an ex- 
ample. He said his turbine had a fall of 25 feet. 
1 Ibrget what diameter he said it was, but I took 
it diAvn at the time, and I calculated what the 
velocitv of the water entering that turbine must 
be ; and it wmi about 33 feet per second. The 
theoretical velocity being 40 feet per second. 
A fish getting into that turbine would be shot 
into it with a velocity of 30 feet per second. 

4528. Then, in other wonls, looking at the 
model, the top aperture being the supply pipe, 
a fish, taking an ordinary case, would be shot 
down that pipe on to ttie top of that wheel 
at the rate oi 30 feet per second ? — Yea ; he 
wonld then be passed tlirough tbc wheel at a 
velocity of 28 feet per second, 

4529. That is the only way he has of getting 
through, is it?— The only possible way. 

Chairman. 

4530. Just describe the fact that the wheel is 
in a case, and that there is only three-eighths of 
an inch between the flange of the wheel and the 
case, because that is important? — It is, practi- 
cally, that. The vanes are fixed in the case; the 
fixed guides or vanes which form part of the case 
are fixed in and between that and the revolving 
wheel there is a space only of from a quarter to 
three-eighths of on inch. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

4531. Looking at that model in front of us, 
put your finger on the spot where the clearance 
IB only three-eighths of au inch ? — Between that 
and the vane which is fixed, and which guides 
the water into \.i{de»cribing). 

4532. You have taken a very ordinary case, 
have you ? — There are not many falls higher 
than that in that particular part of Ireland, but 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
turbines do work up to a very great fall 
indeed. For instance, there was a discussion at 
the Institution of Engineers not very long since 
in wiiicb a turbine was represented as working 
under a head of 1,600 feet. ® 

4533. Taking a moderate case, what is the 
minimum fall ? — A minimum fall for a turbine 
would be about 3 feet : tliat would be the very 
lowest, 

4534. And what would be the velocity of the 
water entering that supply pipe, with a rainiinum 
fall ? — At four feet fall it would be about 1 6 feet 
per second. 

4535. As a fisherman, will you describe to 
the Committee wliat risk you think the smoults 
would run in passing through that turbine? — I 
do uut sec how it is possible they could pass 
through alive. 

4536. I suppose they would have to run (he 
risk of being crushed 7— They would be shot 
down at a velocity into Mr. Dinsmure's turbine, 
of 30 feet per second. 

4537. They would have to run the risk of 

being crushed against the wheel, would they ? 

Of being nipped between the revolving vanes 
and the fixed guides. 

4538. That would be first when they were 
thrown into the wheel ? — That U when they 
enter the wheel ; if they escape that they are 
whirled round at a velocity of 28 feet per second, 
and I hen they pass out in tliis case laterally 
through th.it pipe, and get way so {{Icarribing). 

4539. Then even if they escaped the first rush 
in the turbine they would have to run the risk of 
being hurled round at the rate of 28 feet a 
second, wonld they ? — Yes. 

4.540. What chances do you tlnnk as a fisher- 
man, and not ns an expert engineer, they would 
have of getting through that alive ? — I do not see 
how they could possibly get through it alive. 

4541 As a matter of fact do you know of any 
fry having been killed in turbines ? — Not per- 
sonally. 

4542. Not by )>ersonal observation ?— No. 

4543. Have you examined the mills aud manu- 
factories in the Foyle aud Bann Fishery districts ? 
— Y es. 

4544. Wheu? — I was occupied from the 17th 
to the 21st December last, both days inclusive, 
with Mr. Moore. 

4545. What was the object of your visit? — 
The object was to see how the water-wheels were 
protected, and as to whethei' the river os existing 
would be destmetive to fish. 

4546. How many mills did you visit?— Thir- 
teen; viz.: Hillraount, Culleybackey, Lisnafal- 
len (Mr. Gihon’s mill), Fenaghy, Ballymena, 
Moorfields, Cldgreen,GreeDfieHe, Tcraplemoylc, 
Kildrum, Ballygrooby, Castledawson, and tlp- 
perlands; atul 1 prepared a sketch plan of each 
mill; they are all here, and if there is any infor- 
mation wanted aa to any particular mill I can 
give it in detail. 

4647. 1 will not ask you for that detailed in- 
formation; perhaps some other Member of the 
Committee may. At all events you visited and 
are prepared to give all information about those 
mills? — Yes. 

4548. Are they all turbine wheel* ? — No, some 

of 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 



Mr. ^tton-Karr — continued. 



of them are worked with abucket wheel, a breast 
or ovcvshnt wheel. 

4549. How many were worked with tuibines? 
— I could not tell you at the jiresent moment ; 
but I enn tell you by referring to my notes. 

4550. You enn hand in a statement as to the 
mimber of turbine wheels, can you ?— Yes. 
There is no doubt that the bucket wheels will he 
gradually replaced by turbines. 

45.51. Of the 13 mills, had any of them turbine 
wheels, do you think. I only want a general 
idea; we can go into details afterwards? — Yes, 

I think so. 

4552. Fully half? — Yes, fully half. 1 should 
say some of them had turbines and bucket wheels 
both, in the same mill. 

4553. But at least half of them had one tur- 
bine, had they not?— At least half of the mills 
had turbines. 

4554. Do you think it possible for fry 
through any of those turbines you visited 
out being killed ? — No, I think it would be im- 
possible. 

4555. Practically the action of this turbine is 
like that of a mowing machine, I suppose? — Ves. 

4556. Are salmon fry very delicate, and very 
easily killed? — Yes, they are very fragile. 

4557. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. 
Robinson, who produced soma small pieces of 
wood and turnip, which he said had been put 
through a turbine, and hud coiue out with no 
marks of injury ? — I did. 

4558. What isyouv opinion about that? — Cer- 
tainly the fish would not have come out without 
any injury, and I do not know what the turbine 
was, or wlr.it class of turbine it was, or what 
speed it was revolving at. 

4559. Taking an ordinary example of a modern 
turbine, do you think the test is of any value? 
— No, I do not think the experiment was of any 
value. It merely showed this, that small pieces 
of wood can be passed through a turbine without 
injuring the machine itself. 

45G0. But you see the point was that the 
ieces of wood and pieces of turnip, which could 
e easily indented, came out, afiparently, not in- 
dented at all. In your mind, what are the 
reasons for arguing that that was not a good 
teat; would one be that the wood and pieces of 
turnip would flow vrith the water?— 1 -did not 
hear anything about turnips ; I only saw the 
pieces of wood. 

4561. They were both produced by the same 
witness?— I did not see the turnips. 

4562. I suppose you, as a fisnertnan, would 
argue, would you not, that a piece of wood would 
merely float with the water, and be carried along 
with the water, and therefore would be much 
less liable to be injured than a fish? — A veiy 
slight blow upon a piece of wood might not pro- 
duce au indent, but it would kill « fish. 

4563. You say that a blow which would not 
indent a piece of wood would kill fry?— Cer- 
tainly. 

4564. That is one reason ; but, apart from 
that, is not another reason the fact that a piece 
of wood cannot swim against the stream, and 
therefore would not he so liable to be injured by 
a turbine as a sraoult? — I do not. think that 
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would make very much difference, for wfiether it 
was a smoult or a piece of wood it would be just 
driven or hurled with the same velocity through 
the turbine. 

456.5. Do you think that the effort that a 
s.aImoii fry could make against the ru.sh of a 
turbine would be practically nil? — Yes, nil. 

4566. But you attach no importance to that, 

I understand you to say ? — No, not as regai-ds its 
effect upon fisb. 

4567. And it does not affect your mind in the 
least degree in your opinion that salmon fry 
must be killed by a tm'bine ? — It docs not alter 
my opinion in the least. 

4568. And you are perfectly confident, I un- 
derstand, that they cannot get through safely ? — 
Yea. 

4569. I think you have described the effect of 
the velocity in Mr. Dinsinore’s turbine, have you 
not? — Yes, I described that just now. 

4570. With regard to the protection of tur- 
bine.**, are you prepared to make uny suggestions 
to the Committee as to the best method of pro- 
tecting a turbine? — Yes. 

4571. Witliout interfering with the effective 
working of a mill? — Yes. 

4572. Would you kindly e.'splain, as clearly os 
you can, what your idea of that protection should 
be? — By drawing water from the mill-race or 
mill-head by a submerged trough. This {pro- 
ducin^ n $kt(ch) represents a trough that has 
been m use at Bessbrook factory for many years. 
That is close to Newry. 

4573. Is that one of the tributaries of the 
Barn ? — No, it is a large mill, and I only show 
this as an illustration of the protection which is 
used for the turbine there; but at the same time 
I may tell you that that also represents the class 
of protection that was issued at Mr. (Nihon’s mill 
at tjsnafiUan, which is one of those on the Bann. 
This one which was used at Bessbrook is below 
the surface. The one Mr. Gihon used was 
similar to this, rising above the surface, and it 
is more effective than the one at Bessbrook, 
because when the leaves get soddened they 
might be on the top. But the one in use at 
Lisnafillan is perforated only upon the sides, 
and it rises above the surface. The leaves and 
like matter all flow upon the surface of the 
water, and a man just walks occasionally on 
the top of the trough, and rakes or skims them 
off with a net or rake. That has been in use 
there for twenty-five years, and the man who 
was showing us round the mill and works said 
it answered its purposes perfectly well, and gave 
them no trouble whatever. 

4574. Who erected that? — I do not know. 

4575. Have you seen it yourself? — Yes, I 
have seen it ; but I should suggest an improve- 
ment upon that, and perforate the bottom plate 
of that trough. 

4576. Underneath, do you mean? — Yes; so 
that anything that did siuk would go to the 
bottom, and you would get so much more water 
way for the turbine. 

4577. Do you think that protection would 
interfere in any way with the flow of water, or 
in any way with the effective working of the 
miH? — It does not there; the only thing is that 

X if 
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Mr. Sfton-Karr — continued, 
if these apertures are made large enough, and 
there are enough of them. 

Mr. Macartifeij. 

4578. How large arc those apertures now? — 
Half-an-iiich or five-eighths of an inch. 

Mr. Setoa-Knrr. 

4579. They cannot be made any larger, can 
they, or they would let fry through, I supjmse ? 
— They could very safely be made five-eighths, I 
think. 

4580. Mr. Moore thinks that three-eighths of 
an inch should be the maximum ? — Fry remain 
for a year or two years in the shallow and 
sheltered water, and do not move about much, 
but when they begin to move and gn down to the 
sea, they are 4 or 5 inches in length, and are a 
larger fish. 

4581. And you think five-eighths would be a 
good protection, do you? — I think five-eighths 
would be a good protection. 

4582. What is the size of this particular oue, 
do you say ? — At Ne wry the iipertiires were either 
half»an-incb or five- eighths, they could not tell me 
which, but I think they might be safely made 
five-eighths. 

4583. Do you think that would be an ample 
protection for fry? — I do, ample. 

4584. la there any reason why a protection of 
that kind should not be utilised at Mr. Webb’s 
mill, say ? — Not the slightest. 

4585. And you think it would not affect the 
working of Vlr. Webb’s mill, for example, or any 
other mill of that description, do you ? — Certainly 
not. Mr. Webb has now inclined gratings. All 
the turbines that are in that district are protected 
by inoIiDed gratings, set across tlie mill race in 
that way, in front of the sluice that leads the 
water to the turbine. 

4586. What mill is tills you are speaking of? 
— I am sMakin^ of the general arrangement. 

4587. But Mr. Webb’s mill is not protected at 
all, is it?— Yes. it is protected by inclined 
gratings. 

4588. Rut lie has taken them away, has he not? 
— They were there when I was tliere. 

4689. When wa.i that?— In December last- 

4590. He has given evidence, I think, that he 
has taken them away? — 'I’hese bars are three- 
eighths of an inch apart, aud when the leaves and 
floating matter come down there they lie against 
the bars, and anything that comes down catches 
the bai-s, and is then brought round on each side 
of the bars, and held in position by the current 
of water, and they are tioubleBome, no doubt, 
soon becoming choked, and requiring constant 
raking and cleansing ; that is, when there is a 
quantity of leaves and floating matier aboot. 

4591. Why do not the holes of the eubmercred 
troughs get choked up in the same way ? — They 
do not, because evei*ything floats on the surface 
of the water. For instance, in this case, if any 
floating matter comes down it gets against one 
of the bars or wires, and then the cun-ent sweeps 
it into the aperture on each side of the bar, and 
holds it against the bar, but there is nothing ofthat 
sort in the perforated troughs for any floating 
matter to clmg to. 



Mr. Stton~Rarr — continued. 

4592. The floating matter would only strike 

the top of the grating on© would think ? It 

appears to be so. 

4593. Will you kindly explain it ? — I cannot. 
I only saw that it appears to be sucked down by 
the current through the bars. 

4594. That action does not npply to a sub- 
merged trough, does it? — No. 

4595. Do you think that is a liad kind of fry 
guard? — It is troublesome; I think the suh- 
inerced trough would be better in every way. 

4596. Do you strongly rccoramoud the sub- 
merged trough ? — Yes. 

4597. Did you hear or read the evidence of 
Colonel Cooper or Mr. Peti-ic ? — No, I was in 
Ireland at the time. 

4598. Do you know of any places where they 
have vertical fry guards, which are put into mas 
like winclow-sashcs, and then taken out and 
cleaned once in every 24 hours ? — They have 
them at Cork, I believe. 

4599. Do you know them ; are you personally 
acquainted with them ? — No, but I have heard 
they have them there. 

4600. Do you believe the submerged trough 
you describe would be better than that ?— I do 
not think anything else than a submerged trough 
would be necessary. 

4601. Do you think that would be the best 
kind?— I do. 

4602. You did not read the evidence that 
Colonel Cooper gave as to fry guards that 
had been in use for 20 years, and Iiad never bean 
complained of, did you ? — No. 

Chairman. 

4603. As I understood it, a submerged per- 
forated screen was specially objected to by some 
of the witnesses on the other side ? — There was 
one witness who gave it as hie opinion that the 
holes in a submerged trough would choke up 
equally with that lattice which has been exhibited 
here, but he gave it merely as his opiniou. 

Mr, Srfon-Aurr. 

4604. Do you know of any mill where they 
have tried that submerged trough, and it has 
failed?- No. 

4605. The only places where it has been tried 
it has succeeded, has it? — Yes, that is at Newry 
and Lisnafillan. 

4606. And has it succeeded there perfectly 
well ? — Yes ; it is at one of the mills in tnis Bann 
district. 

_ 4607. And there is no complaint whatever of 
It ?— On the contrary they said it acted perfectly 
well and gave no trouble, 

4608. And both millowner and fishery owner 
are satisfied with that, I understand? — Yes. 

4609. I suppose that the millowner, or who- 
ever is in charge of the submerged troughs, 
would have to clean them out at certain intervals, 
and look after them ? — Once or twice a day. 

4610. It would not require very much labour, 

you think ?— Nn. ^ 

4611. Do you know anything about the circum- 
'^^tder which that particular fiy guard, 

which has been produced before the Committee, 
gotintosuchabadstatc as we see it ? — No, I do not. 

4612. You 
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Mr. iS^I<;n»/rrtrr— continued. 

4612. You know nothing about how that Try 
(Tuard came to be in such a state? — No. 

4613. Have you examined it? — Yes. 

4614. Have you formed any opinion about it? 
It appears to be choked more by some fibrous 
matter, such as flax refuse, than weeds. 

4615. Supposing that that fibrous matter was 
in a mill race, where a submerged trough such as 
you described wn.s erected, what would be the 
result? — It would pass through the holes, with- 
out adhering to any j)art of the trough. There 
the fibrous matter comes down and gets clung 
ronnd the vertical and horizontal bar's, aud the 
current then sweeps a portion through the aper- 
ture on each side of the bars, and fixes it there. 

4616. And that would not operate in the 
case of a submerged trough, would it? — Cer- 
laiuly not, because there is notlung for the fibrous 
matter to cling to. 

4617. Then do you mean to say that if at the 
lace, where that fry-guard was taken from, they 
ad had a submerged trough erected in the way 

you have described to us, the flow of water would 
not have been interfered with? — It would not 
have been interfered with. 

4618. Are you confident of that? — Quite 
confident. 

4619. I believe that since this Committee sat 
you have made inquiries as to the efficiency of 
these submerged troughs from parties who have 
used them, have you not ? — Yes. 

4620. Have you received letters from them? 
— I have made inquiries at Newi-y, at the Bess- 
brook mill, which I have mentioned. 

4621. Anywhere else ? — No. 

4622. Have you a letter from them ? — Yes, I 
have two letters here. 

4623. Will you kindly read them? — Yes. 
That {exhibiting a shctch) represents the sub- 
marine trough at Nowry. This letter is from 
one of the partners in the Bessbrook firm ; “ Our 
turbines are protected by cast-iron oases of con- 
siderable size into wliicb the water flow’s through 
round holes of half-an-Liich in diameter (it may 
perhaps be five-eighths). The united areas of 
these holes must be in excess of the area of the 
tube conveying the water. One cannot be too 
careful about having these cases right. If 
gratings are used aloue, pieces of wood, &e. would 
get in and serious injury might result About 
once in ten or twelve years it is necessary to run 
a drill through the holes ns they rust up a little. 
It is well to nave gratings as well at some dis- 
tance. The best foi'm is (then is represented the 
inclined grating such as i showed to the Com- 
mittee). 0£ course in dealing with a mountain 
stream for instance away from trees only the 
casing would be needed.” He means by that 
that tne gearings would not be necessary. Then 
be wrote again a day or two afterwards : “ I 
have yours of the 25th, aud in order to check my 
own observation with regard to turbine protection 
plates, I called at the Newry Foundry to ascer- 
tain their exiicrience. I saw Mr. Rennie and 
the foreman of the department, John Macdonald ’’ 
(who will give evidence here I believe). “ .Mac- 
donald says in all his experience, which is very 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
leiiethy and extensive, he has never knoun a 
turbine protected by perforated plates to be 
stopped in consequence of anything having floated 
into the^ wlieel. He says, and Mr. Rennie 
agrees with him, that putting aside the question 
of cost, Q perforated plate protection is superior 
to any other, looked at from a millowner's point 
of view. He considers the most suitable arrange- 
ment is to project tlie plates forward (that is as 
on the Kketch 1 have shown V shaped with the 
apex ol the triangle towards the stream). The 
area of the holes in the plates not to be less than 
three times the area of tlie sluice admitting the 
water into the race, the larger the area of holes 
iu proportion the better. Another suitable fonn 
is to project the plate with an inclination of about 
30 degrees flat across the race j the stream of 
water coming forward will always cari’y small 
sticks and leaves to the top where they can be 
very easily removed, the submerged grating 
projected underneath remaining quite free for 
the passage ol the water. As regards gratings : 
he has been telegraphed for to go to tlie King’s 
County, a distance of about 130 miles, where a 
turbine stupped, and the people of the mill could 
not a.scertain the rensou. On going below the 
wheel he iliscoveied an eel, one portion in the 
moveable buckets aud the other in the fixed. 
When the eel was cut out the wheel was perfectly 
free.” 

4624. Does that mean tlie eel was cut in 
half? — 1 suppose it was not revolving with any 
great velocity ; an eel is of course very tough. 
Then, In this case a grating was used of flat 
iron one-and-a-half by a quarter of an inch set 
edgeways to the water with one-inch openings, 
eadi bar eight feet long with one cross stay iu 
the middle. He considers that the eel sprung 
the bare sufliciently to gel through. Since this 
time the same wheel has several times been 
stopped by eels getting in, but the men at the 
mill remove them themselves.” 

Chairman. 

4625. Have you seen these troughs in action 1 
— Yes, I have seen both of them. 

Mr. Setori’Karr. 

4626. Is that all you have to read iu the 
letter ? — No ; he says, “At Bessbrook the plates 
give very little trouble to keep clean, even in 
autumn when the water has many floating leaves, 
but this may arise from the water being taken 
direct from a pood aud not from the race.” At 
all these mills, in fact there was only one case 
that was otherwise, the water was taken not 
direct from the race, but from a pond. This 
{producing a sketch) represents the general 
arrangement of most of the mills. Here is the 
weir taking the water off the river or mill-race. 
Then it is enlarged into a mill-head or pond at 
the mill, and is then taken off into the wheels or 
turbines, and this represents such a mill-head 
with two of those troughs. 

4627. Is this an actual or an ideal plan? — No, 
it is an ideal plan showing the general arrauge- 
meot of all those mills. 

4628. Is that the bye-wash ? — Yea 

X 2 4629. Assuming 
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Chairman. 

4629. Assuming the entrance pofver through 
the grnting to be equal to the area of this pipe 
that supplies the turoine, the obstruction oi me 
grating over the fry guard cannot prevent a 
sufficient supply vo me turbine, can it? — If the 
area of the holes it made sufficiently large, of 
course it cannot interfere in any way with the 
supply to the turbine. 

4630. How do you account for oue of the 
witnesses saying it would be impossible to get 
a sufficient suprdy of water if a certain guaid 
were put up? — ^They do not appear ever to have 
tried the submarine troughs, aud I can only 



Chairman — continued. 

account for them saying it by their never having 
seen them in action. 

Mr. Seton-f^arr. 

46.31. There would not be the slightest diffi- 
culty I suppose in their calculting how many 
holes would be required, and the area of the 
holes which would be required in making a 
trough of proper size ? — Of course not ; it is 
simply a matter of arithmetic. 

4632. And it does not matter hnw large that 
trough is, providing it is constructed in the way 
you describe, does it ? -Kot in the least. 
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Tuesday^ iOth May 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Ml*. Cox. 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis. 
Mr. Hozier. 

Mr. Macartney. 



Mr. Pinkerton. 
Mr. Seton-Karr. 
Dr. Tanner. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 



Sir JOHN WHITTAKER ELLIS, Bart., in the Chair. 



Mr. Richard Hassabd, re-called ; and further Examined. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 



4633. You were to furnish the Committee a 
list of the mills worked by turbines or water- 
wheels? — Yes; I hand it lu. Of the 13 mills 
two are driven by turbines only, two by bucket- 
wheels only, and nine partly by bucket-wheels 
and partly by turbines ; the total number of 
bucket-wheels being 24, and the turbines 14. 



(A.) 



Appendix A-, referred to in Evidence of Mr. Hassard. 



Salmon Fialieries (Ireland) Amendment Bill. 



Statement of the Number .and Class of Motora used at 
the IS Mills visited by Mr. Hassard, and referred to in 
hia Evidence. 



K&D)« oi MUl. 



Billmoimt 
Culirbaoke; - 
tlsDitellon • 
Penogb; 

UoorMils 
Old Oieen 
Srcsafieldt - 
Templemajle 
Eildnun 
BaUfgroobj - 
CutledA-waoo 
Dpp«tlands • 



Kumber 
of Dacket 
WhcGla 



OrlaiuAUy hAd clx 
buckot-wbci'ls, tmt 

five oal; uow la um. 



01 the AboTS 13 mUls, two uc drives b7 boiblBes oolr, tvo by baokeb- 
wheeU only, aad nine pirtly by bnokot-wbeeU and partly by turblnee : the 
total number of bnoket'VrbeeU being ii, and of turbines 14. 



4634. When we finished on Friday you ivere 
describing to the Committee the construction of 
the submerged trough that you recommended as 
the best fry-guard ? — Yes. 

4635. Did you read Mr. Webb’s evidence? — I 
have not read bis evidence since it has been 
given ; I heard his evidence. 
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4636. Do you remember his saying that per- 
forated plates, somewhat of the kind, I take it, 
as what you have described in these submarine 
troughs, would get blocked up as badly as a 
lattice of’ that description ; do you remember his 
saying that? — I do. 

4637. Wliat is your opinion on that point? — 

It is quite a misconceptiou. 

4638. Can you give the Committee some 
reason for that ? — Mr. Webb, I think, also 
stated that a submerged trough would be liable 
to be blocked i>y ice. When a trough is sub- 
merged some foot or so below the surface of the 
water, it is absolutely impossible that It could 
be affected by ice at all. 

46S9. Then with regard to wool, or weeds, or 
anything of that kind m the water, what do you 
gjxjr? — There is nothing iu a bubnievgecl trough 
for fibrous matter, such as is shown on that 
screen, to cling against. Those bars and meshes 
that are in (hat lattice work afford a foothold, 
as it were, for auy fibrous matter coming down. 
In the case of a submerged trough, if any of that 
small matter conies down, (here is nothing for it 
to hold on to, or cling to j it is sucked into the 
hole at once. I think the beat proof that can 
be sjiven of the efficiency of a submerged trough 
is that Mr. Gihon, one of the millowners in this 
very district, put down a submei'ged trough 25 
years ago for the protection of his turbine, and 
he is so satisfied with it that he has continued it 
in use ever since. 

4640. Have you any evidence from any other 

S ardes of the same character? — Yes, from the 
lessbrook Spinning Factory at Newry. 

4641. How long have they had a submerged 
trough there? — To my knowledge it must have 
been down more than 20 years. 

4642. Do you think the modern turbines 
would be more likely to be interfered with by 
the existence of submerged troughs than the 
troughs put up 20 years ago ? — 1 caunot imagine 
any difference whatever. 

4643. With regard to the flow of the water, 
and the way in which the turbine is worked, as 
a matter of fact, the turbine, I believe, is worked 
by the fall of the water down the supply pipe, is 
it not? — It is worked by the pressure and the 
X 3 velocity 
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Mr. Scton-Karr — c.mtinued. 
velocity of the water issuing from the bottom of 
the pipe. The velocity and the force of the 
water are, of course, dependent on the head. 

4644. By the head, you mean the fall, do 
you?— Yes. 

4645. Not of tlie mill-race, but in the siipjily 
pipe? — In ihe supply jiipe. Tlie difference of 
level is a difference of level between the water 
of t!ie head and the tail races, 

4646. 1 take it, Therefore, that the flow in the 
bead-race has nothing whatever to do with the 
power which works the turbine? — Only so far as 
this, it conveys tlie water which works the 
turbine. 

4647. ffome millowners have said, I think 
Mr. ■\Vchb, anuiiisst them, that to put a fry- 
guard down would check the flow of water in 
the mill* race, and consequently would interfere 
with the powcT of water which works the tur- 
bine?— No doubt, if such an appliance as that 
were put across a head-race, it would require 
the hcnd-nice to be considerably enlarged at 
that 8])ot, otherwise, no doubt, that would inter- 
fere with the flow of water. 

4648. But, as a matter of fact, it could only 
interfere with the woi-king of The turbine by 
bringing the level of the water in the mill-race 
down below the entrance of the pipe which takes 
it down to the turbine, could it not? — It would 
act as au obstruction to the mill-race, and would 
prevent the same quantity of water passing that 
would pass if there were no fry-guard there. 

4649. AVhat I mean is this : as long as there 
is plenty of depth of wafer over the supply pipe, 
it does not matter how fast that water is flowing ; 
it has nothing whatever to do with the rush of 
the water, has it ? — So long as the water ^ets to 
the pipe leading the wnter to the turbine, it does 
nut matter how it comes. 

4650. The power simply depends on the fall, 
I think you said? — Yes, the quantity of water 
and the fall. 

4651. Is not there a distinction between a 
turbine and a bucket wheel in that respect. In 
the case of a bucket wheel or n breast wheel I 
suppose the rush of the water supplies the power 
as much as the quantity? — No ; it is the weight 
of the water. In the case of an undershtit wheel 
no doubtfhe impulse supplies the power, but that 
no doubt is due to the level in the head. In the 
case of the overshot wheel, the impulse is lessened 
usfar as possible, and the motive power is provided 
by the weight of the descending wafer. 

4652. I suppose if a fry-^uard is put down 
and checks the flow of water in the race, it would 
have more effect in the case of a bucket or breast 
wheel than in the case of a turbine?— No; it 
would be tbe same in both cases. As long as 
the flow of the water is checked, it would diminish 
the power no doubt. 

4653. How do you reconcile that with the 
fact that it only requires the fall in the supply 
pipe to work the turbine ? — Whether the motor 
is a bucket wheel or a turbine the power is 
dependent on the water brought up the mill- 
race, and if you obstruct the mill-race in either 
case of course you diminish the power, A small 
enlargement ot the mill-race at the point where 
the ni-y guard, if composed of latticing such as 
that, is put in, would meet the difBculty. 



Mr Sttun-Karr— continued. 

4654. In case a fry-guard of that kind were 
put up ? — Yes. If the fiy-gnard is a submerged 
trough, of course no enlargement is necessary. 

4655. In that case you say most confidently 
that the flow of water is not interfered with, do 
you? — So long ns the apertures are made of 
suffiiient area to allow the quantity of water to 
pass through which is necessary to work the 
turbine, there is no diminution of power. 

46.56. And therefore uo widening of the mill- 
race will be required? — And tncrerore uo 
widening of the mill-race will be required, I 
might soy, excepting it were placed at the very 
end of the miil-racc. There was one case among 
the 13 mills I examined where a turbine was at 
the lower end of a mill-race, ami there the mill- 
race would require to be enlarged, something in 
that mariner {producing drawing). In all the 
other mills the mill-race was enlarged into a 
mill-head, so that they took their water fi*om a 
pond. 

4657. You want the Committee to understand 
that these are ideal pictures ; they are not 
pictures of existing mills, ai-e they ?— This 
picture is not a plau of any jiartioular mill, butit 
represents the mode in which the water is taken. 

4658. In putting up any future turbines, and 
making any new mill-races, that would be the 
way you would recommend the millowuers to 
make them, I suppose? — That ia the way they 
are uow ; with that one exception they take 
from a mill-head, such as I have drawn here. 
This represents the general principle. 

4659. Where you have a straight head-race 
right down to the turbine, you just have to 
enlarge it slightly, do you not ?— Yes. 

4660. As to the cost of these submerged 
troughs, generally speaking, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, what would be the cost of putting 
up a submerged trough of the kind you have 
described ? — la the case of a trough such as I 
have sketched there, 12 or 15 feet in length, the 
weight of iron would be 16 cwt. At 20 4. a ton, 
that would be 16/., and allowing 9/. for the 
fixing, 25 /. would be tbe outside cost. 

4661. £. 25 would be the outside cost, covering 
everytliing, you say ?— Yes, covering everything. 
One would be necessary for each turbine, of 
course. 

4662. In other words, the cost ia a com- 
paratively small item, is it? — Yea. 

4663. With regard to gratings at the head and 
tail races, have you experience of erecting them ? 
— No. I saw gratings at one or two of the 
mills, and Mr. Gihon’s 1 especially recollect. 
By gratings I mean bai-s with two inches clear 
space between them to prevent the passage of 
mature fish. They seemed to me to offer no 
obstniction whatever to the passage of water. 

4664. Can you conceive any reason why the 
millowners should object to the erection of 
properly-constructed gratings at the head and 
tail races ? — No, 1 cannot. Mr. Wilson, in 
giving his evidence here, said that he advised 
any parties who put turbines to put nettings 
across the head-races, an inch and a half in the 
mesh, I think be said. I think it stands to 
reason that vertical gratings with bars two inches 
apart would not be nearly such an obstruction as 
that. 

4665. And 
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Mr. Seton-K(irr — continued. 

4665. And they would be much more easily 
cleaned, I suppose? — Yes. 

4666. They would not interrupt the flow of 
the water in the least, I suppose ? — Not to any 
appreciable extent. 

4667. At all events they would not interfere 
in the least, in yoxu’ opinion, with the working of 
the mill ? — Not in the slightest. 

4668. Do you know a mill called the Castle- 
dawaoD Mill? — Yes. 

4669. Have you auything to tell the Com- 
mittee about how that is worked? — The Castle* 
dawson Mill is a bucket-wheel mill. The water 
is taken off the river at a long distance from the 
mill, and iu order to save trouble the raillowner 
neglects to shut the sluice down on Saturday 
night as he is bound to do, I believe, by the Act. 
In conse<iuence of that, in moderately dry 
weather, all the volume of water is diverted into 
the mill-race ; there is none goes over the weir, 
fish cannot pass up, and the l)ed of the river is 
perfectly dry. If he shut down his sluice on 
Saturchiy night, aud let the water run in the 
ordinary course of the river during the Sunday, 
fish w’ould have a chance of passing up, of 
course. 

4670. By leaving his sluice open, he prevents 
any fish from going up, does he? — He prevents 
any fish from going up. 

4671. Do you speak from your own knowledge 
in this matter?—! speak from what the mill- 
owner told me. 

Mr. 'ruvilimon, 

4672. Is this a mill ou the Main? — It is on 
a tributary of the Bann ; I forget the name of 
the river, but I cau get it if necessary. 

Mr. Macartney. 

4673. It is in the County Derry, is it not? — 
Yes, it is near Castledawson. 

Mr. Seto7i-Karr. 

4674. Why have no steps been taken by the 
Conservators or other people to compel him to 
put his sluice down on Saturday night ? — I do 
not know. 

4676. I suppose he inflicts considerable injury 
on the salmon ascending the river in that way ? 
— Certainly; in dry weather the salmon have no 
chiince of passing up the river at all. 

4676. Are they congregated below the dam or 
in the tail-race? — They congregate in any pools 
that are left in the bei of the river below the 
head weir. 

4677. Has that particular weir got a fish pass ? 
— It has what is called a fish pass, but it is not 
a fish pass. 

4678. It is not a proper fish pass ? — It Is of no 
use at all ; it is simply a long slope at the same 
level as the crest of the weir. 

4679. Even if he did shut his sluice down on 
Saturday night the fish would not have much 
chance of getting up, would they? — It would 
-depend on the quantity of water in the river. 

4680. If thei'e wfis a good flood of course 
they could get up? — Yes; but if there was only 
an inch or two inches of water passing over the 
weir, of course they could not. 

4681. What is your opinion about fish passes ; 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Kurr — continued, 
what kind of fish passes do you think ought to 
be made in every weir? — There would be no 
difficulty that I can see in consti-ucting in all 
those weirs automatic fish passes, so that when 
there was a surjilus of water in the river, and 
more than the millowner could use, instead of 
its passing in a thin sheet as it does now over 
the weirs in such a way that it cannot be used 
by the fish, and is surplus water to the miller, 
it could be concemrated in a pass which could 
be easily arrauged to be automatic, say, 4 feet 
wide and 15 inches deep, and the fish would 
have a chance of passiug up, and would pass 
up, whereas now they cannot move. Take, 
for instance, a weir across the river a hundred 
feet in length, which is a very common length in 
those rivers, if the water were going two inches 
over it, that water is all loss to the raillowner, 
but it would amount to 1,450 cube feet per 
mimite passing down the stream, of which the 
fish cannot avail ihemselves. 

4682. But if you iiad an automatic fish pass 
they could get up with that same quantity of 
water, could they? — Yes. 

4683. Could you desci’ibe to the Committee 
shortly what you mean by an automatic fish 
pass? — A pass worked by a float, and so arranged 
that the float would not come into action and 
raise the sluice, which would give the water 
access to the fish pass until the level of the 
wafer in the river was exactly at the crest of the 
weir, and when it got immediately below the 
crest of the weir the sluice would close. 

4684. In other words, a fish pas.s of that kind 
would not interfere in any wry with the miller’s 
water-power, would it? — Not in the slightest 
degree. 

4685. With regard to Mr. Macartney’s Bill 
which is now before the Committee, I believe 
you have read it? — I glanced over if. 

4686. At ail events you know what the effect 
of it is, do you not? — I know the effect of it. 

4687. What is your opinion of it? — I think it 
would be vary destructive to the fisheries. Since 
the Committee met last Friday, I have made a 
sketch showing what the effect of a turbine wheel 
would be on salmon fry. This represents Mr. 
Dinsmore’s turbine, two feet in diameter. ( The 
Witness handed the sketch to the Committee.) 

Mr. Macartney. 

4688. This is not taken from life, is it? — It is 
taken from Mr. Dinsmore’s own evidence. 

4689. It is drawn from your imagination of 
what might happen, and is not- from anything 
you saw, is it? — Of course not. This is the 
turbiue case; these are the guides by which the 
water is directed iuto the turbine ; this is the 
revolving wheel, two feet iu diameter. Mr. 
Dinsmore, or Mr. "Wilson for him, stated that the 
turbine revolved with a circumferential velocity 
of 28 feet per second, and in that he was quite 
correct. If a fish got into the turbine when the 
vanes were in that position, he might just have a 
chance of passing through, but lie would not 
have more than l-84tli part of a second in which 
to pass into the wheel. 

Mr. Setou’-Karr. 

4690. Otherwise ha would be cut in half, 
would he not ? — If he had not passed through, 

X 4 the 
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Mr. Seton-Kurr — continued, 
the vane A. would take the place of the vane B., 
and he would be janmied up against the next 
guide If he were not through in l-84th part «d a 
second. 

4691. Supposing he look advantage of the 
l-84t!i part of a t=ecnnd to through that 
opening into this, what, would happen then ? — 
He would be whirled round for some distance 
and dropped into the tail-race through that 
space, that is the space where the tail water goes 
after working the turbine. 

4692. How would he pass out ? — Here. Those 
are the apertures at the back. That only repre- 
sents the bottom of the case, it does not represent 
the side. He would come in here and go out so 
{descriOtng). 

4693. He would he whirled round here '! — He 
would lie whirled down for sonre little distance 
and then dropped into the tail-race. 

4694. And the least blow with one of those 
vanes would be sufficient to kill a delicate fish 
like a smoult, would it not? — Hia chance rvould 
be very small. 

4695. To come back a^in to Mr. Macartney’s 
Bill, do you think this Hill is uncalled-for and 
unnecessary ? — 1 think it would be most destruc- 
tive to the fisheries and of no benefit to the mill- 
owners. 

4696. Is it your opinion that, because they 
could put these submerged trouglis up, and 
therel'ore effectively protect the fish without 
interfering w ith their turbines, the Bill is unneces- 
sary ? — I think so. If those troughs were put 
up, as I think they should be, both millowners 
and fishery proprietors would have every neces- 
sary protection so far as the destruction of fry 
and the protection of turbines is concerned. 

4697. Supposing that any legislation is brought 
in on the subject, in your opinion, do you think 
it ought to include legislation with regard to 
these fish passes? — 1 think so; I think every 
weir ought to have a fish pass, where there are 
migratory fish. 

4698. I suppose it is the fact that by the 
adoption of turbines instead of bucket wheels, 
the millowners get an increase of water power, 
varying from 25 to 40 per cent. ? — Yes, and a 
turbine is applicable to any fall. 

4699. Is that the advantage they get ? — Yes; 
they get an increased water power of 2o to 40 
per cent. 

47C0. In your opinion is it unjust to allow 
them to erect dangerous machinery without 
adequately protecting the fish from it? — I 
think so. 

4701. Are you acquainted with Mr. Webb’s 
mill-race ? — Yes. 

4702. There was some dispute about the 
figure which Mr. Webb stated (I will not ask 
you what the figure was) as the cost of putting 
up n protective grating there ; but what is your 
estimate of the cost of putting up a protective 
grating at that particular mill ? — Do you mean 
grating or lattice ? 

4703. You are well acquainted with that mill, 
and the mill-race, are you not? — Yes. 

4704. At the present moment his turbines are 
not protected at all, are they? — They were 
protected when I was there, but the protecting 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
gratings ivere not sufficiently close to prevent 
the passage of fry. 

4705. 1 think we had evidence that the 

gratings were generally lying on the bank? 

No; I have looked at my notes since you 
mentioned that on Friday, and the gratings were 
II place ; 1 saw tliem there. They were 
inclined gratings. There was no fry-guard of 
the kind we have in the room, there, but there 
were mclined gratings in place, but the bars 
were not sufficieutly close to prevent the passatre 
of the fry. ° 

Mr. Macartnei/. 

4706. Do you mean in front of the turbine or 
at the head and tail race? — In front of the 
turbine. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

4707. Quite apait from tlie question of 
buiidiug any fish pass, about which I am not 
talking, can you give the Committee what it 
would cost, in your opinion, to put an efficient fry- 
guard in front of Mr. Webb’s turbine ? — A 
submerged trough would cost 25 /. 

4708. Would there be any other expense 
entailed on Mr. Webb ?— None that I can see. 

4709. What would it cost him to put gratings 
at his head and tail races to prevent the passage 
of mature fish? — I estimate that to put the kind 
of grating w hich I should advise, like a lock gate, 
so that they could be opened and laid against the 
bank when not in use, would cost 35 /. 

4710. Where would those be ?— I would put 
those just behind his sluice, so os to avuiJ the 
stopi>age of his mill. 

4711. How near to his turbine? — This is at 
the upper end of his tail-race. 

C/iainiiaji. 

4712. Where is the mill? — The mill is a long 
way down. It is on this side. 

4713. So that you would put it inside the 
sluice? — Just inside, and the object would be to 
prevent any stoppage of the mill, beciiuse if the 
sluices were shut down and these were put 
together beforehand, they could be very easily 
put in place between Saturday night and Monday 
morning. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

4714. There are gratings at the head of the 
head race to prevent the passage of mature 
salmon, are they not? — Yes. 

4715. Nothing to do with fry-guards? — No. 

Chairman. 

4716. Does this apply to Mr. Webb’s mill? — 
This is the dimension of Mr. Webb’s head-race. 

Mr. Sfton-Karr. 

4717. And you estimate that that would not 
cost more than 35/.? — No; tnat is an ample 
price. 

4718. Then if he had lower down a submerged 
ti-ough, it w'ould cost him another 25 1. ? — Ye.«. 

4719. That is 60/.?— That is 60/. 

4720. What would it cost him to put a grating 
at the foot of his tail-race, or would it be 
necessary ?— It would not be necessary in that 

, particular 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
particular case. The tail-race is in dead water, 
and there iu a rapid current in the river wliere 
it enters the river. 

4721. I see, in reply to Question 120, Mr. 
Webb says the estimated cost of putting up 
erections which the Conservators desired him, or 
called upon him to put up, would be somewhere 
about 1,400/.?— I think, if I recollect rightly, 
that he included io that the loss occasioned by 
the stoppage of his mill during the time that it 
was being erected. 

4722. He must have included a very large 
amount for that, must he not? — Yes. 

4723. He says : “The estimated costofputting 
up the erections which they called upon me to 
put up was somewhere about 1,400/.”? — That 
included the stojipage of his mill, or I under- 
stood him to say so. It is obvious that a work 
of that kind could not cost 1,400 1. 

Mr. Piiikertvn. 

4724. He paid there had to be a concrete base 
built across the river, did he not? — Yes, Iain 
perfectly well aware of what he said. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

4725. In reply to that .-same question Mr. Webb 
goes on to say : “ It would co^t me 1,400 /. out 
of my own pocket to jmt up those erections”; 
surely he does not mean to include any damage 
to hie mill in that ? — I made an independent 
estimate of the same thing. 

CVmirjnaM. 

4726. Mr. O’Neill examined him, and he said: 
“ Tlie putting up of the grating in front, next 
the River Main, eomewhere about 10 feet deep, 
and of great width, also to put up the nettings, 
and then to make a very extensive structure in 
the tail-race. In that case a building would be 
reciuired to sustain it. I think it is 30 feet wide, 
ana 1 would have to support the grating, and 
put solid stonework to build it upon. (Mr. 
Macartney.) In fact, you had an engineer’s 
estimate as to that, had you not? — (A.) Yes; 
an engineer gave me a rough estimate of it. I 
think myself it would have cost more. I mean 
to say the loss would have cost me that; I should 
have had to stop my work ”? — Then the stoppage 
of the mill is mentioned, 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

4727. Yes, in excess of the estimate ; he said 
it would cost him more than that? — I did not 
recollect the exact words ; that I thought was 
the substance of it. I made a sketch and a 
detailed estimate of what a double fry-guard 
would cost at the head of the mill-race, and I 
make it 87 1. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

4728. That is a fry-guard at the head of the 
mill-race, is it? — Yes, a double fry-guard, sus- 
pended 80 ; t/iere is one fry-guard and there is 
the other one, so that, if this one got clogued, 
you would take it up to cleanse it, and the other 
would remain iu place. 

4729. That would be in place of both the 
grating and the fry-^uard, which is in front of 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
the turbine, would it not?— This would be neces- 
sary when the fry were going down, and if a 
guard of that kintl were there the grating would 
uot be necessary, because ihat would do both fo*. 
fish and fry going down. 

4730. Then when the smoults hafl done runnmer 
down to the sea you could take up those lattices^ 
could you not?— Yes, you could lift them up. 

4731. And leave the gratings? — The kelts 
run down at the same time as the smoults, in tlie 
spring. 

4732. Then do you think that in June no 
guard of any kind W'ould be required? — No ; it 
could be lilted up, or these gratings might be 
tlirown back against tlie side of the water-course, 
so as to leave the mill-race quite free. 

4733. And if that were erected there you do 
not think it would be necessary to have any 
protection lower down, in the way of a submero’ed 
trough, do you? — No, only that it would-be 
required for the protection of the turbine itself. 

4734. You say you estimate that would cost 
87 /. ? — Yea ; 100/. would cover it well. 

4735. That is not including the grating you 
mentioned? — Ko; and not incluiling any stoppage 
of the mill, because that could be put m between 
two o’clock on Saturday and Monday moniing, 
if it were all framed and put together on the 
banks previously. 

4736. Then the erection of these lattices would 
not stop his mill at all, would it? — No. 

4737. Would those lattices interfere with the 
flow of his water ? — Certainly, if they were any- 
thing like that one in the room, unless they 
were put in a larger area than the mill-race 
itself. But that mill-race is much larger than is 
necessary to carry the quantity of water requisite 
for working the mill; it is a very large mill- 
race. 

47.38. You have given ns a plan here of fry- 
guards which you would suggest should be put 
up at a cost, roughly, of 100 2. I want to know 
it they would interfere with the working of 
Mr. Webb’s mill? — Not if they were attended 
to and kept clear. 

4739. Would there be any difficulty in 
cleansing them? — There is^ of course, when 
leaves are coming down in any large quantities. 

4740. But leaves do not come down in large 
quantities in April, May, and June, do they ? — 
No, they would not at that time of the year. 

4741. They ai*e also double lattices, are they 
not? — Yes, they are. 

4742. So that you could tiike one pair up and 
clean them and put them clown, and then take 
the other pair up, I suppose? — Yes. 

4743. And in that way there would be no 
difficulty in keeping them clean? — That is the 
way the fry-guards are arranged, I believe, at 
Cork, on the Blackwaier. 

Chairman. 

4744. In the construction of thoseworks, which 
vou have suggested would cost 35/., 25/., and 
87 1 -, would it be necessary to stop the mill? — 
No; they could be put in, as I say, between 
two o’clocsk on Saturday and Monday morning, 
if they were arranged for the purpose before- 
hand. 

Y 4745. To 
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Chairman — continued. 

4745. To cleanse these gratings would it be 
necessary to st<']) the mill? — No. 

4746- Could it be done without stopping the 
mill? — It could be done without stopping the 
mill. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

4747. As 1 understand you, these lattices, of 
which you have given us a drawing, are only an 
alternative ; you have already described to us a 
Eubmerged trtnigh whicii might be put down in 
front of the turbine at a cost of25^. ? — Yes. 

4748. You have already dcecnbed to us a 
grating at the head of the head-race which could 
be put down at a cost of 35/. ?— Yes. 

4749. If he had those two erections, ^7ould it 
be necessary to put this lattice up? — No. 

47.50. TKat is only an alternative scheme, is 
it? — Yes, an alteruative scheme. 

4751. Practically, so far as we have got, the 
only necessary protection for Jlr. Webb to put 
up would be the 25 /. submerged trough, and the 
35 1. grating? — That is so. It would he 25 1. for 
each turbine ; he has two. 

4752. That is 5u /. then ? — Yes, 50 /. 

4753. And 35 /. for the grating makes 85 1 . — 
Yes. 

4754. Would it he necessary for him to have a 
grating at his tail-race to keep the ascending 
sairaon from going into it ? — No, I believe it 
v\ould not, ill that particular case. Tlie salmon 
would not leave the river to go into his tail-race. 

4755. Is there any other protection he would 
have to put up in order to comply with the 
requirements of the Conservutors? — I think 
not. 

4756. Then I want to know, in your opinion, 
what you think he estimates in this sum of 
1,400/. 1 do not want any misundevstandiiig 
about this; I will read you the wording of his 
answer: “ The estimated cost of [lutting up the 
erections which they (the Conservators) called 
upon me to put up was somewhere about 1,400/.; 
it would cost me 1,400 /. out of my own pocket 
to put up those erecdons.” You have told the 
Committee that in your opinion, and so far as 
you know, only 85 L would be required to cover 
what you conceive to be the necessary protection 
at that mill ? — Yes. 

4757. Can you give the Committee any idea 

as to i\hat Mr. W^b meant by that answer ? 

I have not the slightest idea. 

4758. You do not know what he was calcu- 
lating? — I do not know what he was contem- 
plating at all. 

4759. You do not think that any such sum, or 
anything like it, is necessary, do you ?— I think 
85 Ly 01 '^ say 100 /.^ at the outside, would cover 
everything which is necessary. 

4*60. Would it be necessary to put up any 
expensive fish pass, for instance, at his weir?-- 
A fish pass would be desirable, no doubt, in his 
weir. 

4761. What would it cost?— I did not make 
an estimate of that. 

4762. At all events you do not include that 
m what you have mentioned here ?— No. 

4763. JYould it cost 100 I to make a fish pass 
there ?— I should think it would. 

4764. More?— I should think more. 



Mr. iSeton^Karr — continued. 

4765. Chd you give us any idea of what you 
think it would cost? — When we meet again I 
could tell yon. 

4766. However, a fish pass is not urgently 
necessary here, is it? — It would be desirable 
but it ia not urgently necessary. I aaw one' 
weir wlrere the salmon were endeavouring to 
get up and they were unable, owing to there 
not being sufficient depth of water over it. 
whereas if there had been a fish pass they 
cnuld have gone up with the greatest case. 

4767. Tlie other protection which you have 
described, the submerged trough aud the gratiao- 
are absolutely necessary, in your opinion, arc 
they not?— They are absolutely nece>sary, and 
equally beneficial to the millowners, as fur as 
the trough goes, and the fishery proprietor. 

4766. I want to return for a moment to the 

uestion of the supply of water to the turbine. 

unjMJsing this to be the surface of the mill-race, 
and here is the supply pipe going down to the 
turbine, and here ia the bed of the mill-race, the 
whole power which runs the turbine is simply 
tlie fall in that pipe, is it not?— Yes, the turbine 
will be in a case, so ; and liere is the tail-race 
by which the water escapes*, we will say, from 
the bottom of the turbine. 

4769. This is the height of the water, and if 
you reduce that by any amount you reduce the 
power, pro tunto, do you not ? — Precisely. 

4770. As long as the water is kept at that 
level it does not matter at what speed it is 
flowing, does it ?— No, it is simply the height of 
the water. The whole power depends on the 
level of the water between tlie surface of the 
mill-race and the bottom ol the turbine. 

4771. Tlierefore the pace at which the water 
flows has nothing whatever to do with the power, 
has it? — No. 

4772. With regard to a breast or bucket- 
wheel, is it not a fact that the ]iace at which 
the water flows against the wheel has something 
to do with the power? — It ia in a small degi-ee 
due to impulse, but mostly to tlie weight of the 
water. 

4773. But it is to some degree due to the 
impulse, is it not? — Yes. In an undershot 
wheel it is wholly due to the impulse. 

4774. You say that, in the case of an under- 
shot wheel, the power is wholly due to the 
impulse of the water, and in an overshot wheel 
to the w^ht of the water on tlie wheel, is that 
right ? — "^ea. We will say this is what is called 
in millwright’s parlance (^drawing diagram) an 
eleven o’clock wheel. The water is let on 
here through a sluice that is raised according 
to the levm of the water, and it goes in with 
velocity, but with a small velocity, and there- 
fore what is due to impulse in that case is very 
small ; all the rest is due to the weight of the 
water. 

4775. At the same time I suppose the rush of 
water must be kept up to a certain velocity in 
order to supply those buckets rapidly ? — Of 
course the water has to travel in the mill-race 
with velocity eufficient to bring the quantity of 
water the wheel is consuming. 

^ 4776. That is not the ease with the turbine, is 
It AH you want is the level of the water in 
that cnee, is it not? — It is the same thing; the 

water 
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Mr. 5tflun- A'ar/’—cOQtinued. 
water must pass along here ia order to keep it 
up to that. 

4777. You are combining cause and effect. 
It is a fact, is it tint, that so long as the nrater is 
kept at that level the power in the turbine re- 
mains the same? — tt remains the same*, that is, 
so long as a turbine is at full work. A turbine 
is an adjustable thing. They can either partially 
close tlie buckets, or some of them ai-e made 
double, so that when there is only a small 
quantity of water in the river they work the 
lower portion of it. It is not an unusual thing 
to have two turbines on one shaft, and the water 
is let in here. Here is the turbine case and the 
water is let in at the side, and if there ie only 
a small quantity of water flowing down river 
they will shut off the upper turbine and work 
the lower one only. 

4778. That is in case the water has fallen a 
little in its level, is it? — It is incase Uiere is 
only a quantity of water eufficient to work the 
one turoine, they keep the water up to its full 
bead in the mill-race to get the maximum 
amount of power out of it. 

Mr. Tomlimon. 

4779. The difference will be that it would go 
through more slowly, would it not? — Exactly. 
If that turbine used 1,000 or 2,000 feet of water 
per minute, or whatever it might be, when one 
turbine was in use it would only use half the 
quaniity. I’herel'ore the water would flow then 
with lialf the velocity in the mill-race to keep 
it up to its overflow point. 

Mr. Seton-ICarr. 

4780. I want to have this quite plain. We 
have this : that the power of the turbine depends 
entirely on the fall of tho water from there to 
there so that it does not matter what happens 
with regard to the jiace of the water so long as 
the water is kept up to that level, or, in o^er 
words, the same head remains and the power of 
the turbine ia not interfered with in any way ? — 
That is 80 . 

4781. The velocity of the water has absolutely 
nothing to do with it, provided the level is kept 
up, has it? — Provided there is sufficient water. 

4782. Therefore any fry-guard that is put 
across here, even though it may check the flow 
of water, if it does not have the effect of re- 
ducing the level does not in any way interfere 
with it? — Just so, but if it interfered with the 
flow of the water it would. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

4783. Have you drawn the fish to scale in this 
sketch of the turbine you showed the Com- 
mittee?— Yes, it is drawn to scale representing 
the size of the fish as compared with the size of 
the machine. 

4784. What size of fish is that ? — ^It is taken 
at 4i inches long. 

4785. Is that the average size ? — About that; 
they are 4 4 to 5 inches long. 

4786. Supposing you have one of these per- 
forated boxes in front of a turbine, the fish 
would come down to the box, I presume, if 
there was no grating at the head-race ? — They 
mioht come into the head-race. 

0.80. 



Mr. Tomlinson — continued. 

4787. They would come into the head-race, 
and come down to the turbine, would they not? 
— Yes, but in front of a turbine grating at the 
lower end of a mill-race there is always either a 
bj'e wash or a relief sluice, and if they came 
down to the mill-race, and got to the perforated 
trough, they would then, when the mill was 
stopped for any lengtli of time, or when there 
was more surplus of water in the mill-race, or 
when tlje sluice was rahed, pass over tlie bye 
wash, or through the sluice into the river again. 

4788. Then your idea in having these ooxes 
is that the fry .would remain in the head-race 
until the bye wash or sluice was open, is it? — 
Yes, till the bye wash came into operation, or 
the sluice was raised. 

4789. You would have this perforated box, 
and you would hove a grating of a kind to stop 
the spent fish at the head of the head-race, you 
say?— A grating to stop mature fish. The per- 
forated trough would stop the fry, and the 
grating at the head of the mill-race would pre- 
vent mature fish coming into it. 

4790. Would it be necessary to keep that 
grating always in position ?— Only at such times 
as the fish were descending the river in the 
spring time. 

4791. What are the months when you consider 
the spent fioh are descending the river? — They 
run clown in March and April, sometimes a little 
earlier than that, but the bulk of them go down 
in March and April. 

4792. The spent fish would have ceased to 
come down before the fry have ceased to come 
down, would they ?— No, the fry (or the smoults 
rather as distinct from the fry) and spent fish go 
down at the same period of the year. 

4793. How du you distinguish smoults from 
fry? — By fry I mean the young salmon that 
stay a year or two in the river before they 
descend to the sea. When they descend to the 
sea they change their coats, as it were, and 
change their appearance altogether. ^Vhen they 
are fry they are like a small trout, but when 
they are in the smoult stage they are silvery 
like a salmon. 

4794. And they would be about 4i inches 
long, would they?— About that} some may be 
4 inches, some may be S inches long. 1 have 
seen them 6 inches long and over, uccasionally. 

4795. How old are they when they become 
smoults generally ? — They stay about two years 
in the river after they are hatched. 

4796. Suppose you have a pi*oper fish pass in 
the river or an automatic fish pass, would the 
smcjult still take to the roiU-raoe in preference to 
the river, do you think?— I should think not, 
but I cannot say positively ; some might take the 
fish pass, some might take the mill-race. 

4797. Your observation does not enable you 
to say whether the smoults prefer a main river 
with a proper fish pass to a mill-race, does it? — 
No, I could not say that. 

4798. Would you require to place automatic 
fish passes in old weirs as well as in new weirs ? 
— I think they ought to be put into every weir ; 
there arc no fish passes in auy of those well’s. 

4799. There are many old fish passes, are 

Y 2 there 
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Mr. Tomlinson — continued, 
there not ?— There are no fish passes at all in 
them. 

Mr. I^fucartnfy. 

4«00. "Where ?— In any of the weirs of these 
13 mills which I examined. 

hlr. TomUmort. 

4801. Are they nil on the Uann?— They arc 
all on iributaiies of the Bann. 

4802 What has liappcneil in these cuscs is, I 
suppose, that the jn-esent niillownera have come 
there, findin<r flic old wciis without fish passes, 
and they have erected their mills, or altered 
their mifls? — I presume that is so. 

4803. So that you would not consider, gene- 
rally speaking, that the millowner is responsible 
for the condition of the weirs, would you? — Oh, 
no. . 

4604. They have not made the weirs defective, 
have they?— Certainly not; the weirs are now 
as they were originally put up. 

4805. Why would it not be sufficient to have 
a grating with narrower bars to keep out the 
fry ; what is the advantage of a lattice over a 
grating? — I do not see that there is any advan- 
tage in a lattice. 

4806. Then if it was found that a grating with 
comparatively narrow bars would do less to stop 
the now of water, you think that would be suf- 
ficient, do you? — 1 think vertical bars would be 
sufficient. Bara with spaces of three-eighths of 
an inch or thereabouts vrould be quite as efficient 
as that lattice on the table is. 

4807. Have you ever considered the question 
whether vertical bars of that kind would do less 
to stop the flow of water than a lattice? — A 
lattice, such as that, would stop the water much 
more than vertical bars. 

4808. Then, in fact, in the interest of the mill- 
owners, vertical bars would be preferred, you 
think ? — Certainly. 

4809. And could you design vertical bars 
which would be quite as effectual as a lattice ? — 
Yes, quite as eftectual. 

4810. Would they be more difficult to keep in 
order, or less difficult to keep in order ? — They 
are much easier kept in order than such an a^)- 
pUance as that. 

4811. If you had to advise nmillowner whether 
he was to put up a lattice or a grating with ver- 
tical bars sufficient to keep out smoults, which 
would you recommend him to do? — To put up 
vertical bars; if I were a millowner myself 1 
should put up the vertical bars in preference to a 
lattice. 

4812. Then how is it you have been advocating 
a lattice to-day ?— I have not. 

4813. But you have produced a drawing of a 
lattice ? — That was merely to show tlie cost 
of it. 

4814. Would vertical bars be more or less 
costly? — They would be less costly than a lat- 
tice, and they are placed dir'ectly in front of the 
tuibine. if vertical Lars wei'e put across the 
top of the head-race, as these gratings are 
shown, the bare would be much more costly, 
but I nni speaking of the bars themselves just in 
Iront of the turbine, where they are now placed. 



Mr. — continued. 

4815. What I was trying to ascertain was 
whether you could substitute these vertical bars 
for tlie lattice- You say it would be au advan- 
tage to tlie millowner to do so; I am assuming 
that where it is proposed to put up a lattice to 
keep out the sniouits you are putting vertical 
bars to keep out the smoults ; do you understand 
that question ? — Hardly. 

4816. Supposing a millowner objected to pnt 
in a sunk trougli, and a.sserted thntn sunk trough 
would tend to injure the flow of water to his 
turbine', ami preferred something else ? — Then if 
he puts an mcliiiecl grating in front of his tur- 
bine that is a sufficient protection to prevent 
the smoults getting into it, and then if he puts 
gratings at the head of his mill-race to jirevent 
mature fish coming in, I think that would answer 
every requirenieut. 

4817. Would these arrangements requii-e any 
walls or foundations built to put them imo ?— 
Very small- 

4818. Would you require to stop the mill 
whilst the waJla and foundations were being put 
in ? — Ko, I think evei'ything could be done be- 
tween two o’clock on Saturday aud Monday 
morning. This shows the way in which the 
turbines are protected now {producing drawing). 
This is the plan of them, and when the leaves 
come and gather on these gratings, a man comes 
with a rake and rakes them up, and throws them 
on one side. 

4819. And the grating you are showing me 
now is one that would keep smoults out, is it?— 
Yee. 

Mr. Macartney, 

4820. You have suggested an automatic fish 
pass, 1 understand? — les. 

4821. Are you aware that the highest au- 
thorities connected with ealmon fisheries, both in 
England and li-elaud, have stated, iu evidence 
before Committees of this House and before 
Royal Cominisaioners, that it would be, iu their 
opinion, iropos^ible to apply the same class of 
fish pass to every weir or dam ? — Certainly ; I 
dai'eeay it would vary according to the position 
and kind of weir. 

4822. And therefore the expense and cost of 
your automatic fish pass woulu vary enormously, 
would it not? — It would vai'y, of course. The 
automatic arrangement (to make myself quite 
clear) would apply only to the entrance of the 
fish pass. 

4823. With regard to turbines, what is your 
opinion of a turbine as a hydraulic motor i — It 
is a very excellent one. 

4824. And is a very valuable machine, is it? 
—It is very valuable. 

4825. You are aware, of course, that it has 
been very largely availed of in the United King- 
dom, are you not? — Yes, it is available for every 
de>‘cription of fall, 

4826. And it has given considerable impetus 
to the milliug interest, has it not ? — Certainly ; 
turbines can be used where no other nsotor is 
possible. 

4827. I believe ihat you can divide turbines 
into two clnsscH, roughly speaking ; one where 
the reiolving portion of it absolutely, or almost, 

shaves 
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Mr. JHacurtnei/ — contiaued. 
shaves like a razor the other part, and another 
where there is n certain amount of way room 
between the revolving portion and the fixed 
portion? — I do not know of any turbine of that 
class. 

4828. Do you mean to say that all the tur- 
bines closely shave round ? — They are made as 
close aa possible. 

4829. In tlie “ Loefell," do )tm say tliere is no 
room at all ? — Yes. 

4830. Are you positive about that? — Yes, 
quite positive. 

4831. In your opinion, then, there is no dif- 
ference between one turbine und another in this 
particulai' point? — No. If there was that 
annular space you are speaking of between the 
guide plates ami the revolving wheel you would 
Jose power. 

4832. I ask if, as between the revolving wheel 
and the fixed part of the casing, you say the 
revolving plate shoves the casing in all turbines ? 
—Yes; anything that escaped through would 
be so much waste water. There was something 
which 1 think was not made quite clear a« re- 
gards the auticn of the turbine. 

483-^ You put this wheel inside here, and in- 
side there must be a clear spuce between the 
stationary casing ond this wheel, must there not? 
—There is an annular space th»re. 

4834. 1 mean it docs not shave it, does it? — 
There would not be more than three-eighths of 
an inch space, I should think. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

4835. What was it you said was not made 
quite clear ? — I think you were under the im- 
pression that when the fish came down here they 
entered the wheel at once. There is an annular 
space round here ; the fish would have to pass 
round the annular space, and then would be in- 
jected into the wheel through the guides. They 
would not go into the wheel directly, but would 
have to travel some distance round first. 

Mr. Maearinet/. 

4836. Putting it broadly, are there not two 
different classes of turbines, in one of which 
there is no space, and in another where there is 
that space between the revolving portion of the 
turbine and the stationary portion? — J do not 
know of any wheel of that kind ; all the turbine 
wheels that are in use in that Bann district are 
certainly not of that description. 

4837. Of which description ? — Of the descrip- 
tion you speak of; tlie ones where there is a free 
space. 

4838. Do you mean to say there is no space? 
— There is a free space, but it is made as narrow 
as possible. 

4839. Naturally it is made as narrow aa possi- 
ble, but there is a space, is tliere not? — Natu- 
rally, or the wheel would not revolve. 

Mr. Pinkerton, 

4840. There would be a waste of power if you 
had much space there, I suppose ?— Water would 
be uselessly escaping. 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney. 

4841. You said the fry entering the turbine at 
Mr. Dinaninre’s would go down at acertain pace, 
and (hen would be i^hirled round. Is it not (he 
fact that the fry would go straight out of the 
turbine, why should they be whirled round?— 
They would be whirled round some short dis- 
tance. 

4842. Would they not go straight out? — No; 
because the wheel is revolving, and they must go 
with it and then drop out. 

4843. I forget what proportion of a second you 
said they would have lo get through this aper- 
ture ? — 1-84 th. 

4844. How long an obstruction (say like this 

g en) could you pass through that turbine of Mr. 

hnsmore’s? — I do not think that would pass 
through; it would be nipped. 

4845. Hovr long a tiling could be passed 
through, do you think ?— I do nut think anything 
could pass through which is more than the width 
of the port; that is, about 44 inches. 

4846. We have it in evidence that an eol, 15 
inches long, passed through ? — Hut lie was caugh t, 

I think. He did not pass through ? 

4847. Do you not believe an eel, 15 inches 
long, could pass through by any possibility?— 
Certainly not. 

4848. You see these bits of wood. We have 
had evidence from Mr. Robinson that he passed 
these bits of wood through the turbine? — Yes. 

4849, There is no mark upon them. I do 
not attach so much importance to that as to the 
fact that he paased through portions of turnips 
cut exactly like those bits of wood, which are 
more flexible, and would probably show any 

f inch ; they were passed through a turbine ?— So 
heard. I did not hear about the turnips. 

4850. They were produced here. With re- 
gard to the question ot putting up the erections 
which you speak of, are you aware that a great 
number of the mills in this district are running 
uigbt and day ? — Y’es. 

4851. And that under those circumstances it 
would be only one day a week that the sluice 
and the bye-wash could he opened? — They 
knock off, I think, at 2 o'clock on Saturday 
afternoon. 

4852. With regard to the shield or submerged 
trough, except at Bessbrook and Mr. Gihon’s 
mill, have you ever seen it in operation? — Those 
are the only two places. 

4853. I understand from you that the circular 
apertures at Bessbrook are five-eighths of an 
inch in diameter? — Yes. 

4854, In your opinion is that aperture 
requisite in order to get a sufficient volume of 
water to work the turbine ? — Yes, of course, you 
could have them smaller, but you would require 
a greater number of holes; but five-eighths is a 
convenient size. 

4855. At Bessbrook you say there has been 
no difficulty about working the turbine ? — Not 
the slightest. 

4856. It is a M‘Adam turbine, is it not ? — I 
do not recollect the cla?s ; there ai'e two turbines 
there, one at the spinning mill, and the other 
upon the river. 

4857. The water which feeds the turbine at 
Y 3 Bessbrook 
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Mr- XJacaHney — coDtiaiied. 

Bessbrook is peculiarly clear water, is it not, and 
free from dirt ? — No, it is ordinary water. 

4858. But it conies from a small pond, does it 
not? — No, the mill is supplied from a mountain 
lake that was Iransformed into a reservoir. I 
constructed the works for them. 

4859. There is perfectly clear water there, is 
there not? — But it runs about a mile and-.a-half 
after it leaves the reservoir before it reaches 
Bessbrook, and for a portion of that cli.^taace the 
banks of the stream above Bessbrook, and in the 
immediate Eeiglibourliood of Bessbrook are 
wooded, 80 tlmt for a part ofita coui'se it is liable 
to have leaves getting into it. 

4860. As a matter of fact, is there much 
debris coming down in it ? — No. 

4861. Would you say it was as dirty a stream 
as the main, for instance ? — No, not as dirty as 
the main when it is in Hood. It is not the 
turbid water that stops a turbine or prevents the 
How, it is the leaves and debris brought down 
with it. 

4862. I have never suggested tor a moment 
that it was. The submerged trough at Mr. 
Gibon’s mill is precisely the same aa the one at 
Bessbrook, is it not? — It is very similar. 

4863. Is there any material difference be- 
tween them '! — Yea. 

4864. What is it? — That the Bessbrook 
trough is wholly submerged, but Mr. Gihou’e 
trough rises above the surface of the water, so 
that a man can walk out on the top of it and 
rake the leaves and d^bids from the sides. 

4865. Is that au advantage or disadvantage ? — 
An advantage. 

4866. So that, if anything, Mr. Gihon’s trough 
18 in a better position than the one at Bessbi"ook, 
in your opinion ? — Yes. 

4867. I understand that you are not in favour 
of the lattice?— No; not as long as the sub- 
merged troughs are used. 

4868. Your suggestion ia a submerged ti-ouah, 
ia it ? — Or gratings. 

4869. I am coming to gratings presently, but 
At the present inomont 1 will ask you, do you 
prefer the submerged trough? — Yes.’ 

4870. You do nut make a distinct reeommea- 
dation of the lattice to the Committee, do you ? 
— No, not if the submerged trough is used, 
certainly. 

4871. You consider a submerged trough much 
superior, do you not. Did you hear Mr. Gihon’s 
evidence with reference to the submerged trough 
at his mill ? — I heard him examined, but I do not 
recollect his word.s. 

4872. I will read it to you. He says that his 
turbine is one of M‘Atlani’s, and that it has 
worked first-rate, but there are inconveniences 
connected with it owing to the shield (which ia 
what we called it thenj which is liable to be 
stopped up by grass and leaves. Then he went 
on to speak of the improvementof turbine wheels. 
Then at Question 1126, he was asked if he would 
put up oue of those submerged troughs with a 
new turbine, and he said he would object to do 
so, because of the loss of power and the difficulty 
of the weeds and grass, and its clogging up. So 
that from his evidence it appears, does it not, 
that the only submerged trough at present iu use 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
in Ireland, with the exc**ption of the one at Bess- 
brook, aud one of the only two whicli you know 
of, has proved according to the evidence of the 
millowner, to be a failure ? — But for all that, he 
has kept it there for 25 years. 

4873. But are you aware he is going to put 
up a new turbine, and that he will not put any- 
thing of that kiud iip ? — It certainly is not a 
failure as I saw it. 

4874. Did you hear his evidence tiiat he was 
going to put up a new turbine? — Yes. 

487.5. And that owing to the difficulty and in- 
convenience caused by this particular sort of 
shield, he was not going to put it up ? — Then I 
should say he would be a very foolish man not 
to put up a protection of the kind. 

4876. From what point of view? — It is the 
most efficient protection I know of from weeds, 
the easiest cleansed, and the easiest kept in 
order. 

4877. But he says he hus suffered gi-eat loss of 
power? — I cannot see that at all. 

4878. That is his evidence ; are you prepared 
to say that he has not? — The trough, when I 
saw it, was perfectly free from obstruction. 

4879. How often have you seen it? — I saw it 
there in the afternoon. 

4880. How often? — One day; there were 
some leaves on the bank that had been taken out 
that day, a very small quantity, and the man in 
charge exjdained the facility with which it could 
be cleansed, by taking the leaves away with a 
rake. 

4881. Do you suggest to the Committee that 
you arc a better judge as to whether there has 
been loss of power, or difficulty with weeds and 
grass, than tlie millowner himself, who has seen 
it in operation year after year ? — I think I am 
quite as good an authority. 

4882. Though you have only seen it once ? — 
Though I have only seen it once. I could not 
have learned more if I had stayed there for a 
week. Of course if a trough is not attended to, 
as well as any other protection, it will in the 
course of time get more or less obstructed. 

4883. You have stated to the Committee that 
your calculation of the cost of these submerged 
troughs was 25 1. ? — Yes, it depends on the size. 

4884. Do you know what the oue at Bess- 
brook cost? — No, I do not. It has been up a 

reat many years. That is a cast-iron one ; but 
owever, that would not affect it much. 

^ 4885. It cost a good deal more than your es- 
timate, did it not ? — I do not know. 

4886. I am informed it cost 40 /. ? — It is a 
very large one. The turbine is 150-horse 
power. 

4887. A good many of them on the main are 
150-horse power, I think ? — Ok no, the largest 
that I saw certainly was not more than 70-horse 
power. 

4888. Now with regard to the question of the 
power of a mill-race, anything put into the water 
which is feeding a hydraulic motor, will na- 
turally dimiuish the power of the water, will it 
not? — It will obstruct the flow. 

4889. Aud will not that diminish tlie power of 
the water feeding the hydraulic motor. I suggest 
to you that if the flow of water ’which ia feeding 

a hydraulic 
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Mr. Macartney — continueil. 
a hydraulic motor is obstructed, therefore you 
diminish the power which that water is bringing 
to the hydraulic motor?— If you obstruct it so 
far as to prevent a less quantity of water passing 
down the mill-race, then undoubtedly you do 
diminish the power. 

4890. That is not my question; that I know 
perfectly well, but I also suggest to you some- 
thing further, uamely, that any obstruction placed 
in the water feeding a hydraulic motor which 
diminishes the power of that water will diminish 
the po\ver of the hydraulic motor? — The power 
is dependent on the quantity of water. 

4891. On nothing else but the quantity of 
water ? — On nothing else but the quantity of 
water, niid the fall. 

4892. Do you say that pace is no element 
whatever, and that the pace at which water 
arrives ivt a hydraulic motor is no element what- 
ever in the power of that hydraulic motor? — 
Nothing whatever to do with the power of the 
turbine. It does not depend on the velocity of 
the water coming to it iu the mill-race. 

4893. Do you say that the power of a turbine 
does not depend on the number of cubic feet of 
water passing through it withm a certain time ? 
— It depemis entirely upon it. 

4894. You agi'ee in tliat, do you? — Ccrtaiuly. 

4895. The amount of cubic feet of water that 
you could pass through a turbine in a certain 
space of time would depend on the pace with 
which that water arrives at it, would it not? — 
It would depend on the quantity of water, not 
oil the pace at which it runs in the mill- 
race The water may jiass in a mill-race at a 
velocity of three feet ]>er second or five feet 
per second, or whatever it may be, and it will 
not affect the pov\er of the turbine at all. 

4896. But supposing you have a mill-race 
which contains a certain number of cubic feet of 
water, and cannot contain any more, and you put 
obstructions in the mill-race which causes the 
stream, which feeds the turbine, to become 
sluggish and stagnant, surely that will dimmish 
the number of cubic feet of water passing 
through, will it not? — That is Avhat Isay, If 
you put an obstruction to prevent the passage of 
water down the mill-race that flowed down it 
before the obstruction was placed there, you 
diminish the power of the turbine certainly. 

4897. And, therefore, any obstruction which 
materially impedes the flow of water in the mill- 
race feeding any turbine or hydraulic motor, 
would diminish tlie power of a turbine or 
hydraulic motor-, would it not ?— But at the same 
time you may put an obstruction in the mill-race, 
such as vertical bars across it, which would 
merely raise the water on the upper side of the 
bars, probably half-an-inch more than the lower 
side, and the water would pass through the bars 
then with a velocity sufficient to keep up the 
supply. It would just pen up. at the back of the 
bars. 

4898. I anderstand from you, that if you put 
such obstructions lii a mill-race, it would pen 
back the water in many cases coming to a 
turbine, we will say. Would not that, in many 
cases, have the effect of throwing the water, 
which is penned back away from the turbine, 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
over the weir leading into the river? — No, I 
think not. 

4S99. Would it not? — No, I think not. 

4900. But surely, if the water was penned 
back to the extent of an inch or half-an-inch, 
and very little would pen it back, would it not ? 
— I wisii to correct my answer ; if the bars were 
put across at the very head of the mill-race 
adjoining the weir, and the waier was quite 
level ivith the crest of the weir, aud tvjis penned 
back, even an inch or so, then it would go over. 

4901. And you would be diminishing the 
amount of water coming down the mill race, 
would you not? — You would, in that particular 
case. 

4902. Now we will take the case where you 
put this obstruction immediately in front of the 
turbine ; you wiiuld pen buck water there, would 
you not ? — No. Do you mean the bars or a sub- 
merged trough 7 

4903. I am taking any obstruction that would 
pen hack water ? — Yes, if it jiens it back suffi- 
ciently, so not as to allow it to pass to the turbine, 
but with asubmerged trough, as 1 have described, 
tlie apertures should be of a sufficient size to 
admit the full quantity of water under all heads 
that the turbine would use. 

4904. Y’our theory about the submerged trough 
is that tlie apertures should be of sufficient size 
and sufficiently numerous, is it? — Yes; their 
aggregate ai-ea should be larger than that of the 
pipes supplying the turbine. 

4905. One question as to tlie matter of cost. 
It is not very material, but had you your atten- 
tion directed to the requirements of the Conser- 
vancy Board with regard to Mr. Webb’s mill ? — 
No, I had not. 

4906. Your estimate to-day is based on what 
you tliink necessary, is it not? — It is based upon 
what I saw on the spot. 

4907. And what you think necessary? — Not 
what I thinJc necessary, because I do not think 
those lattices or fry guards are necessary if a 
submerged trough, or proper grating, is put in 
front 01 the turbines. 

4908. And I understand your gratings would 
be put in where his sluices are, would they? — 
Yes. 

4409. Are you aware that the sluices are 
some considerable way down his race? — No,, 
they are at the very head of his race. 

4910. Not of the intake ? — I beg your pardon, 
they are at the very head of his race. Here is a 
plan of bis mill, aud there are fhc sluices at the 
very head of the mill race {pointing on the 
plan). 

4911. Is this plan absolutety accurate ? — It is 
a sketch plan ; it is not drawn to scale ; but it is 
accurate for all the purposes of this inquiry. 
The sluices are exactly where I have placed 
them. 

4912. How far are they away from the in- 
take? — They maybe 20 or 30 feet, perhaps; 
something of that sort, not more. 

4913. roa ai-e aware that under the Act at 
the pretent moment the gratings must be put up 
at the intake, are you not? — At or near the 
intake. I said gratings at the tail race would 
not be necessary, for this reason, that there is 

T 4 ' that 
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Mr. Mueurtncy — cnntiaued. 
that dead water there, and the fish would not 
leave the current of the stream to go into tlie 
dead water of the mill race. 

4914. One (luestion as to these bars which you 
have suggested ; do you say that in your opinion 
you consider bars preferable to a lattice ? — Yes. 

4015. ^^’hnt diameter of bars would be put 
up ? — Bars of about three-eightha of an iuth flat 
bars. 

4916. Three-eighths of an inch in tbichness ? — 
Yes. 

4917. They tvould be a very material obstruc- 
tion, would they not; — They would be no more 
obstruction. 

4918. Taking the area covered by that lattice 
and supposing that you filled up that area with 
bars threc-eightiis of un inch in thickness and 
separated from each other by au aperture of 
three-cigliths of an inch, do you say the same 
amount of water could get through? — More 
water. 

4919. More water than with the lattice? — 
Yes. 



4920. It would not cause so much obstruction, 
you say ? — No, I think not. 

4921. Is that your opinion ?— That is my 
opinion, and they would be so easily cleansed. 

4922. Do you or do 3 ’ou not agree with the 
statements made by the millowners that it would 
be imj)oasible to work their machinery it lattices 
of that deacrijition were insisted upon, apart 
altogether from (lie question of fouling ?— Apart 
from the question of fouling they could work 
just as well. 



492.3. Then you do not agree witlj their evi- 
dence Not at all, if sufEcient water passe; 
through. 

4924. They have tried these things and they 

say even apart from the question of foulin«r ii 
would be impossible for them to work their tur- 
bines satistactorily?— I cannot see why, if the 
latticM were made sufficiently large to allow the 
quantity ot water necessary for working the 
turbine to pass through. ° 

4925, What do you call sufficiently laro'e ’ 

Of sufficient area. “ 

• ^ say by widening the 

intake?— Yes. ° 

4927. Supposing that could not be done, whai 
would liapi.en then ?-I did not see any instance 
where it could not be done at any of the tlilrteec 
mills 1 examined. 

4928, Do you mean to say that there woultl 
be no natural difficulty in doing it? — Where ] 
&aw those lattices used they were in frames like 
Ikat and they were put quite close to the turbine 
just m fj-ont ot where the incline gratings are ; 
and no doubt those are an obstruction 

4928. You thiot they would be e material 
obstruction do you ?— I tliink so. 

4930 But your Tiewi., that that obstructioe 
might ^ obviated by putting them eomewherf 
else and widomng the area of the intake, ie it 
I es. 



4031. Of course that would depend on whethei 
that could be wiied out, would it not? — 0 
courae ; but I did not see any intstauce where i 
could not. 



Mr. Munartney — continued. 

49.32. But sunposlng the land at the intake 
under the control of the niilhnvner was only a very 
very narrow strip? — There might be a difficulty 
of that kind. ^ 

4933. Your suggestion to the Committee is 
this, is it ; that you recommend a submerged 
trough os a proper solution of this difficulty. 
The only two cases that have come under your 
notice of the working of a submerged trough is 
the one at Bessbrook, and the one at Lisnafillan 
and to sum it up, there is a material difierence be- 
tween the amount ol' rubbish coming down at 
Bessbrook, and the amount of debris that might 
come doivn the main river; do you awree with 
that ? — In times of flood, certainly moi*e would 
come down tlie main river. 

4934. But you think only in times of flood ? — 
Only in times of flood, that is all. 

4935. You see on that lattice which is here, 
the evidence of woollen refuse coming down, do 
you not?— Yes. 

4936. Nothing of the sort would come down 
the Bessbrook wafer, would it? — No. 

4937. Therefore there are elements iu the 
main river which would tend to block it up, are 
there not?— Any fibrous woollen matter such as 
I see there) would not clog up a submercred 
trough. 

4938. You had your attention called to the 
evidence of Mr. Gihon at whose mill the 'sub- 
merged trough has been in existence ; to the 
effect that he has found it most inconvenient, 
and that ho does nut purpose iu consequence of 
the inconvenience he has suffered from it, and 
the difficulty he has had in working the mill, 
to re-erect it ; and you are aware, are you not, 
that however satisfactory such a trough may be 
with the M'Adum turbine, the evidence before 
us of the millovvnei-s, and I think some of the 
expert evidence is to the effect that you could 
not possibly work a Loeffel witii it?— If Mr. 
Gihon found it useless, I am only surprised he 
has retained it for 25 years. 

4939. Are you aware that it is absolutely 
necessary to put ui» a protection of that sort 
lyith a M'Adam? — I do not know what par- 
ticular class of turbine a M^Adam is, but they 
are all on the same principle. 

4940. Do you know the difference between a 
M‘ Adam, and a Loeffel? — No, I do not; I am 
not familiar with the M'Adam turbine, but the 
principle is the same in all. 

4941. We have had evidence here, to the 
effect that it U absolutely necessary to put up, 
p a |iroteotion, a submerged trough or shield, as 
It IS called, with a M'Adam, where it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to put it up with a Loeffel, or 
moi-e modern turbine ?— I do not tliink that is the 
case at all. 

4942. You do not know the diflTerence be- 
tween the two, do you ? — I am not aware of the 
exact features of the .M'Adam turbine. 

4943. And without being aware of the exact 
features of the M'Adam, and how it differs from 
the Loeffel, are you prepared to disagree with 
the expert evidence which has been given as to 
that .' I believe the protection would be equally 

necessary 
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Mr. Macartney — cooUnuec]. 
necessary Tor both. The principle of all tur- 
bines is the same. 

4944. I know it is, but what I want to aak 
you distinctly is this : The substance of your 
evidence, without bein^ aware of the difiierencea 
between the M'Adani and the LoeiFel, is, that 
you are prepared to say that the expert evidence 
which is before the Committee, namely, that 
one requires the protection of a shield, and the 
other does not, is not accurate, is it?— I believe 
it is not. 

4945. Do you disagree with me? — 1 disagree 
with it in. to to. 

Mr. Pinkerton, 

4946. Do you know Mr. Dinsmore’s mill ? — 

I do. 

4947. Do you know the sort of turbine he has 
in use there? — It ia an Americau turbine, I 
believe, of the standard type. 

4948. They are two ijoeifel turbines, are 
they not ? — JTot at Mr. Dinsmorc’s? 

4949. No'i — 1 think they are standard tur- 
bines, the only Loeffel we were told of in the 
district belonged to the Hillmount Factory. 

4950. Do you think it would be impossible 
for fry to go through Mr. Diusmore’s turbine 
without being killed ? — 1 do. 

4951. Did you see a letter from Mr. Dinsmore 
in the “ Freeman’s Journal ” with regard to 
that ? — No, I did not. 

4952. According to that statement that 
appeared in the “Freeman’s Journal,” Mr. 
Dinsmore placed a grating with three-eighths 
of an inch apertures across his tail-race lor 14 
days, and during that time he saw a number of 
live fry but not a single dead fry, and this was 
during the month of April?— 'I am not awai-eof 
that. 

4953. If there is any truth in your contention, 
the fry must have been killed in passing through, 
must they not ? — I think a fish would have as 
much cliauce of life passing through Mr. Diiis- 
more’s turbine aa he would if passed through a 
turuip cutter. 

4954. How do you account for the fact that 
Mr. Dinsmore found live fry in his tail-race, but 
no dead fry, during the period of 14 days ? — I do 
not atteivipt to account for it ; it seems to me to 
be incredible. 

4955. And he examined the water carefully 
with an electric lamp in order that there should 
be no possibility of any mistake ? — I do not know 
how to account for it. 

4956. With regard to this grating at Mr. 
Webb’s mill-race, would you be pi'epared to 
accept a contract to erect proper gratings at this 
estimate of yours ? — I would, if 1 lived upon the 
spot ; I would not do it living in Loudon. 

4957. If you were on the spot you would? 
— Yes, if Mr. Webb gave me the facility by 
shutting down his sluice at 12 o’clock on Satur- 
day, I would have them in by Monday morning. 

4958. You are not in I'avour, if I understand 

our evidence correctly, of lattices or gratings 

eing placed across the intake? — Not a lattice, 

but a grating. 

4959. But you are not in favour of their being 
placed at the immediate flow of the intake, are 
yon ? — Yes, I think that gratings should be 

0.80. 



Mr. Pinhertun — continued, 
placed there to mevent mature fish getting into 
the mill-race. They are positively no ob-struc- 
tion. 

4960. I thought I understood you to .say that 
anything that obstructed the flow of water had a 
tencleucy to cause an overflow of the weir? 
— Certainly ; but I was speaking there of lattices, 
or something that would obstruct the flow of 
water. Tertioal bars with a clear space nf two 
inches between them can be no obstruction. 

4961. Your evidence has been principally 
devoted to the advisability of constructing fish- 
passes, has it not? — I think so. I thinkif would 
be most advisable to construct fish-passes tluit 
would cause no loss of water to the milJowner. 

4962. Could such fish-passes be constructed ? 
— I should think so ; quite easily ; I can conceive 
no difiicultv. 

4963. Mr. Moore gave evidence with regard 
to that, and according to hia evidence it is im- 
possible to construct a fish-pass without diminish- 
ing the water flow? — Ordinary fish-passes would, 
but a fish-pass that could come into use as I say 
by an automatic arrangement, whereby the 
entrance to the fish-pass would be open only 
when there was water going over the weir which 
the miller could not use, would cause no loss of 
water. 

4964. But why do you consider it necessary 
to raise the question of fish-passes at the present 
moment. It is outside the scope of this inquiry, 
and outside the Bill. The riparian owners 
have ample powers at present to construct those 
fish-passes, have they not ? — I am not aware of 
that. I merely gave it as my opinion that I 
think a fish-pass could be put in without any loss 
of power to the owner. 

4965. Mr. Macartney’s Bill does not inter 
fere with the right of owners erecting these fish- 
passee, does it ? — I do not know ; I merely gave 
it as a matter of opinion. 

4966. Are you of opinion that those fry 
guards can be erected without interfering in the 
remotest degree mth the interests of ^e mill- 
owners? — 1 did not say that; I think [said 
there was no doubt that fry guards, such aa that, 
would. 

4967. I do not care what vou call it, you may 
call it a submerged trough, il you like? — Yes, a 
submerged trough could be erected without in- 
terfering in the slightest degree with the mill 
power. 

6968. Of course, you have expressed no opinion 
as to who should be at the initative cost of erec- 
ting those safe guards ; is it your opinion that 
the cost of erection should be put entirely on the 
millowners? — I think, so far as the cost of a 
submerged trough goes, that it should be borne 
bv the millowner. He gets a vastly increased 
power out of the water, and the machinery that 
he puts up is dangerous to fish life, and there- 
fore should be protected. 

4969. Is the additional power which has been 
obtained by a scientific research to be wasted in 
order to convenience the owners of fisheries, do 
you think ? — Certainly not. I have not ex- 
pressed au opinion of that sort. 

4970. If the fishery owner gains by erecting 
these safeguards, why should they not be erected 

Z at 
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Mr. PinkerU.n — continued, 
at the expense of the owners of fi&herie.s ? — I do 
not see that the fishery proprietor ^ains much, 
hut it prevents the rtestviiction of fry to an 
extent that would not have taken place had the 
old bucket wheels reraainerl The cost of the 
turbine must be borne by the millowner, and I 
think the cost of ]>rotectiug it should be borne 
by him also. 

4971. You might as well ask the people of 

this country to to go back to the side car and give 
up the steam engine as to put forward those 
ridiculous notions, might you not? — No^ not at 
all. . , ^ 

4972. But you cannot lose eight of the fact 
that if you comi)ei millownera to put any obstruc- 
tion across a stream you must pi’cvcut them 
using the water, must you noti* — But I say it is 
not an obstruction ; it is a protection, and a 
protection to the millowncr himself. A pro- 
tection can be put up without being an obstruc- 
tion. 

Dr. Tar>ner, 

4973. Is that a protection to the turbine, or a 
protection lo tlie fishery? — A protection to the 
turbine directly, and indirectly a protection to 
the fishery. 

4974. How does it protect the turbine? — 
Because it prevents obstruction such as sticks, 
leaves, and small matter, and fish getting into the 
turbine. 

4975. But have not they worked those turbines 
hitherto without any such screens? — No, they 
have gratings more or less. 

4976. But it is proposed to make the mesh 
work of the gratings smaller is it not, in order to 
prevent fish being destroyed in the turbine ? — The 
gratings were made sufficiently close to prevent 
fish p issing into the turbine, but sufficiently large 
to admit of the passage of water for the work of 
the turbine. 

4977. Then the whole difficulty now depends 
on the size of the mesh ; is not that so?— -No, I 
do not recommend the mesh at all. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

4978. You are aware that the millowners are 
willing to allow the owners of the fisheries to 
erect any safe guards at their own expense, 
wJiich are not likely to interfere with the flow of 
water, are you not? — I have not heard anything 
about it. 

4979. Have you not heard the evidence given 
to that effect before this Committee ? — No, I 
have been here only part of the time. I have 
beeu in Ireland. 

4980. Are yon aware of any compromise that 
could be arrived at between the millowners and 
the fishery owners? — I have not considered the 
subject at all. 

Dr. T<i72ner. 

4981. What river is it yon have given 
evidence upon. Do you know a number of these 
rivers where there are salmon fisheries ? — I know 
other rivers where there are salmon fisheries. 

4982. Do you know any rivers in the South of 
Ireland ? — I do not. 

4983. Do you know if these salmon fisheries 
are valuable to the riparian proprietors ? — 



Dr. Tanner — continued, 
believe they are very valuable to the owners 
whether they are le.ssces, or pi-oprietors of the 
fisherie.?, or riparian. 'I’here arc many cases 
where rit)arian proprietors have no right to the 
fish. 

4984. But the owners of property on the 
banks of some of these rivers as to which you 
have given evidence, h.ive fisheries which are of 
great value, are they not ? — I think not ; I have 
no knowledge as to that. 

Chairman. 

4985. You have a knowledge of the value of 
mill machinery, but you do not know anything 
about property, I suppose? — I do not know any. 
thing about the value of property belonging to a 
riparian owner. 

Mr. Macartney. 

4986. Have you ever erected a turbine any- 
where ? — No. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

4987. In reference to a question asked you 
just now, this submerged trough in your opinion 
is a perfectly good compromise or settlement 
between the fishery owner and the millowner, is 
it not? — I think it would meet the case eiitii’cly. 

4988. That is the point of your evidence is it 
not ? — Yes. 

4989. With regard to this experiment made 
with the small pieces of wood and pieces of turnip 
(which we see are now dried up) ae a matter 
of fact smoulta are a little bit larger than those 
pieces, are the not? — Yes, about half as long 
again. 

Mr. Macartney. 

4990. Are they on the main ? — They do not 
vary much in particular rivers. 

Mr. Seton-Kurr. 

4991. I am speaking to you now has having 
knowledge of the habits and size of fish. We 
have been rather loose in our use of the words 
“fry ” and “smoults,” have we not? — Yes. 

4992. Salmon fry are the little things just 
after they hatched, are they not? — Yes, up to 
about two years of their existence. 

4993. Then they turn into smoults, when they 
get up to four, five or six inches in length, and 
put on their silver coats, and go down to the 
sea ? — As far as my observation goes, they seem to 
increase in size just before they run down to Ihe 
sea, and they put on a silver greenish coat 
something like the coat of the salmon- 

4994. That is when they become smoults, is it?" 
—Yes. 

4995. And before that they are fry, are not 
they? — Yes. 

4990. Do they descend the the river at all 
when they are fry ? — No, only when they are 
smoults. 

Mr. Macartney. 

4997. Therefore fry cannot pass through any 
of these turbines can they? — It is when they 
change to smoults. 

4998. When 
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Mr Seton-Karr. 

4998. When you talk about fry guards we 
meau amoult guards, do we? — Yes. 

4999. We have been a little loose in this 
examination in using the two words, have we 
not? — The words have been indisftiimiuately 
used. 

M r. Tomlinson, 

5000. Is there in your opinion any danger of 
the fry, apart from the smoults, getting into the 
mill-race and getting mixed up with the tur- 
bines? — 2 ^ 0 , the fry lie about the slialluws and 
sheltered puition ot tlie river, imtil they become 
^moults and descend to the sea. 

oOOl. And there is uo danger of this going 
down the river until they become smoults, is 
there ? — ^«o. 

Ckoirman. 

5002. Then the words “fry guard” should 
have have been “ sinoult guiurd,” ^ould they V— 
Yes. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

5003. There is only a difference in the name ; 
the fact remains the aume, that you must guard 
the smoults when going down to the sea. We 
have called them fry when we should liave have 
called tliein smoults have we?— Yes. 

Mr. Finkerton. 

5004. What size are they ? — They vary a little ; 
they ai*e about four and a-half inches. 1 have 
seen them five inches long. 

Mr. Heton-Knir, 

5005. They become smoults in the early spring, 
do they not?— Yes, about March or the end of 
February. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

5006. And directly they become smoults by 
putung on their silver coat they then proceed to 
go down to the sea, do they uot ?— Yes, and then 
they come up again in the autumn as younir 
salmon. ® 

6007. With regard to this experiment, do you 
say that that piece of wood does not fairly repre- 
sent the sixe of a amoult? — No, that is much 
smaller. A amoult will probably be half as long 
again. 

Mr. Macartney, 

5008. In the Main? — They do uot vary 
much. ■' 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6009. You are speaking of the smoults, are 
you not ? — eg, I hare not seen them in the 
Main, but they do not vary much in other rivers. 

Mr. Macartney, 

5010. There is evidence that they difi'er very 
much in size in ditferent rivers ?— Fry no doubt 
differ very much in size, because they are per- 
petually growing from the time they are hatched 
until they turn into smoults, but I have never 
seen smoults vary much in size. 

Mr. Seton-Karr, 

5011. However, in your opinion iAis piece of 
wood is ratlier sinuller than the smoults which 
you have siny knowledge of? — Yes. 

5012. Do you think that the fact of a piece of 
wood like that going through a turbine without 
injury, is any argument to show that a smoult 
could do the same ? — I think It would have been 
much more satisfactory if the expei'iment had 
been carried out with fish. 



Mr. Ricuard Foley, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6013. I BELIEVE you are a civil engineer of 
28 years’ standing? — Yes. 

.5014. Nine of which have been spent in the 
Irrigation Department of the Indian Public 
Works ?— Yes. 

5015. There you naturally had considerable 
experience in hydraulic wort; had you not? — 
Yes. 

5016. Have you erected turbines and other 
•water-wheels ? — Yes. 

6017. You are also, I believe, lessee of the 
Blackwater General Fishery, are you not? — 
Yes. 

5018. Have you established a salmon hatchery ? 
— Yes. 

5019. Are you also amillowner? — Yes. 

5020. Where is your mill ? — It is on a tribu- 
tary of the Blackwater, near LUmore. 

5021. I believe you have given a considerable 
amount of attention to the points in dispute 
between the fishery owners and the mill- 
owners? — I have given careful attention to it. 

5t'22. You also are prepared, arc you not, to 
give the Committee statistics of the number of 
fishermen who are dependent on salmon fishing 
for their living ? — Yes, I have statistics. 

6023. With regard to the habits of salmon, 
0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
will you very shortly tell the Committee the 
time of the year at which the spawning salmon 
run up the river and also go down again after 
they have spawned ? — In our river, the Black- 
water, which is a tvpical river, I think, spawning 
fish begin to run about the middle of August, a 
few before tliat, but the great run is in August, 
September and October and all through the 
winter months the spawning takes place. It 
takes place from November, December, January 
principally, and a little in February, but not 
much. Then the si)eut fish begin to lio down, 
some in December, a good many in January, bttt 
the principal run is in March. In March they 
are clear out of the river if there is no obstruc- 
tion aad there is sufficient water. 

5024. The majority of slats or kelts or spent 
fish go doivn in March, do they ? — Y es. 

5025. They are all cleared out of the river by 
April at any rate ? — Yes, if there is no obstruc- 
tion ; but they are very often kept back for 
want of water. 

5026. H' they are obstructed they are apt to 
die, I suppose? — They are apt to breed disease 
and die. 

5027. I suppose in some rivers the salmon 
begin to run earlier than August, do they not ? 

2 2 — Yes, 
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Mr. &ton-^Tarr— continued. Mr. continued. 

—Yes, no doubt, and the sumraer fish tliat I saw them. There it was only three or four 
spawn too in the proper season, hut they spawn yards to the weir; the turbines were just below 
no earlier than the autumn fish. them, and they were swimming backwards and 

5028. The distinction that you draw is that forwards in front ot the guards; there were 

the autumn fish are heavy with spawn, is it? powerful turbines working, but they ilid not 
—Yea ; they are not fit to kill, or fit for the mind them in the slightest ; they were playing 
market after Augnst. about in front of those guards. 

5029. With reaard to the eraoults, or fry as 5043. Could not they get through those 

we have miscalled them sometimes, what have guard? — They could not get through those 
you to Bfty ? — They call them ail over Ireland guards because they are properly constructed, 
fry, butsmoult is the proper name. 6044. What became of those fry afterwards? 

5030. At what time do they go down the — They passed down on the first rise of the water, 

rivers to the sea ?— A few in March, a good when the turbines were shut down they weut 



manv in April j generally from the loth of 
April to the 15tl\ of May, the greater number 
of them run; they are then at least 16 months 
old, and many of them two years. 

5031. Are you speaking of the Blackwater 1 
— Yes ; but probably all the southern rivers are 
the same. 

5032. Are you acquainted with the Black- 
waler, the Lee, and the Suir? — Yea; but par- 
licuhirly with the Blackwater. 

5033. It U quite dear the distinction between 
fry nnd smoults is, that they become smoults 
before they go down to the sea, is it not? — 
They are practically the same, but in March they 
begin to put on the silver scales, and when they 
are perfectly silvery, they are then properly 
called smoults, and they then go down to the 
sea. 

6034. And they are from 15 months to two 
years old then, are they ?— -They are never 
less than 16 months, and I suppose they might 
be two years. 

5035. How do they go down to the sea? — 
They drop down tail firsr in shoals; they go 
from one little gravel bank to another, from one 
stream to another, and take it by starts. 

5036. Do they go down in large shoals? — 
Yes. 

6037. And do they follow one another like 
a flock of sheep? — les, they evidently follow 
some leader. 

Mr. Tomlinton. 

5038. Mobile going tail first? — Y’es, ap- 
parently. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

5039. Supposing there Is a large shoal of fry 
going down a mill-race to an unprotected turbine, 
are they bound to go down that turbine ?— They 
are bound to go down that turbine. 

5040. Nothing will stop them, will it? — No, 
they follow the strongest water; when they 
come to a milUlam they natui-ally follow the 
stream of the head-race if it is strongest. 

5041. The noise of the machinery would not 
have the effect of stopping them, would it? — 
No; besides, they would come into the head- 
race, perhaps, half^^-mile above the turbine, and 
once they ai-e in they do not go back again, they 
drop down always. 

5042. Then yon do not think it possible for a 
shoal of smoults on their way to eea to go 
dow’n a mill-race, and then, frightened by the 
noise of the raachinevy, to go ba^ and down the 
river again, do you ?— Uidess the head-race is 
very short Indeed it would be utterlyjmpossible. 
As a matter of fact, at the Cork Waterworks, 



over the weir. 

5045. You said just now unless the head- 
race was very short they would uot think of 
going back ? — No. 

5046. What do you mean by very short ? — I 
do not believe they would go back 300 yards. 

5047. Would they go back a hundred yards ? 
— 1 doubt very much if they would. 

5048. Would they go back 50 yards? — They 
might go back 50 yards possibly, because it is 
not very much. 

5049. But in ordinary head races, which are 
200 or 300 yards, they would not think of going 
back, would they? — tf they do not go through 
the wheel and come to the gratings they will 
stop there till they are flushed out through a 
waste sluice which every wheel ought to be 
provided with. 

5050. Supposing there was an adequate fry 
guard and a bye wash or waste sluice, would they 
stay uutil the waste sluice was onened and then go 
down the tail-race ? — Yea, and ne perfectly safe. 

5051. What is your opinion with regard to 
turbines killing smoults ? — I think every turbine 
will kill some, some will kill all. It depends on 
the construction of the turbine. 

5052. Will any turbine let them through 
safely ? — I doubt if any one will let all thri>ugh 
safely. 

5053. Do you think every turbine will kill 
some ? — Yes. 

5054. Taking tbe least dangerous turbine, 
what per centage do you think it will kill ? — I 
saw a telegram from Sir Thomas Brady about 
some experiments; he will be able to give evi- 
dence to that effect. 

Chamnan. 

5055. Give 118 your owTi evidence please?— -I 
have no practical information as to tbe killing of 
fry iu turbines, because there is only one turbine 
on our own river. I have informatiou from the 
inspector that that does kill an immense number 
of fry. 

5056. From what inspector ? — Our fishery 
inspector ; the Board inspector of tbe Lisraor© 
district 

Mr. Set»n-Karr. 

5057. Have you ever seen a turbine at work ? 
-Yes. 

5058. Have you seen this particular turbine at 
werk? — No. 

5059. WLut turbines have you seen at work ? 
—I have seen turbines in the north at work, 
and I have seen the Cork turbines. 

5060. From your knowledge of fish, and what 

you 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
you have seen of turbines, do you say you do not 
think th'-y have much chance of going through 
them without Injury? — I think a great percen- 
tage of them would be killed, and with some 
turbines nothing can pass through. It would be 
almost impossible for the fish to pass through 
alive. Kven if they are not ground up, the 
impact or force of the water drives them against 
the buckets with sufficient force to kill tliem ; 
they are very delicate little things, and the least 
blow would kill them. 

5061. Do you think a blow that would make 
no impression on a piece of wood like that would 
kill a smoult ? — Certainly, it would; that piece 
of wood could only be damaged by getting in 
between the buckets. 

5062. Therefore you do not attach very much 
value to that experiment, do you ? — No, L would 
not. M ore than tliat there would be a very fair 
chance of some fry getting through the turbine 
that that passed through, but a good many must 
be killed. 

5063. Where is your mill ? — My mill is on a 
river called the Owneshadh, just by Lismore ; it 
is a bucket wheel mill. 

5064. How many mills are there that you know 
of in that district? — An immense number all 
through the district. 

5065. But there is only one you know of with 
a turbine ? — Yes, that is away up in Mill-street. 

6066. That is the only one that was a turbine, 
you say? — Yes; it is not a mill, it is used for 
pumping ; it is a tributaiy. 

5067. I suppose old bucket wheels and breast 
wheels do not kill the fry ? — No, I do not think 
they did the slighest injury to fiy. 

5*068. Do fliey kill the spent salmon? — A 
spent salmon has a fair chance with au overshot 
wheel ; but in a breast wheel they are almost 
certain to be jammed between the front apron 
and the floats of the bucket. 

5069. Are these wheels likely to be converted 
from bucket wheels inio turbine wheels? — I 
think it is very likely if there is a revival of trade 
and business in the south. 

5070. That means, in your opinion, does it, 
that a very great injury will be done to the 
salmon fishing ? — Eventually very great injimy 
will accrue to our particular district. 

6071. Do you know the Cork Waterworks? 
—Yes. 

5072. The turbines there are protected, are 
they not, by guards? — They are very efficiently 
protecied; last year, they were protected by a 
lattice, which was a terrible nuisance. 

5073. Was it like that one in the room? — 
Something like that, but perhaps a little better 
constructed than that. It used to choke up, but 
now they have vertical bars, and there is no 
difficulty at all. 

5074. What is the distance between the ver- 
tical bars ?— Three-eiuhths of an inch. 

6075. Is that sufficient to keep out fry?— 
Quite sufficient. 

5076 Then those are perfectly efficient fry- 
guards, are they ? — Perfectly efficient. 

5077. Have you seen them yourself? — Yes, 1 
have seen them. 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

5078. How long have they been there ? — Only 
this season ; I suppose about March, when the 
fry first begin to appear, they were put then. 

5079. Do they interfere with the working of 
the turbine ? — Not a bit. 

5080. In your opinion, should all turbines be 
protected ? — I think they sliouid, as much for 
the sake of the miller and the turbine as for the 
fry. Every turbine that I know of has a grat- 
ing of some sort in front of it. 

5081. What kind of guard would you suggest 
as being a good protection for the fry and also 
as not interfering with the mill? — A great deal 
depends on the oonstniction of the mill end the 
race. In some cases I think the vertical bars, as 
on the Cork Waterworks, are by far the best. 
In some the submerged trough, as described by the 
Mr. Hassard, is very good ; it depends altogether 
on the circumstances of the case. Either one or 
the other is very efficient, and no obstruction is 
caused by them as far a.s I can see. 

5082. You have no knowledge of submerged 
troughs yourself, have you? — 1 have seen them; 

I have seen Mr. Gihon’s. 

5083. Do you think .Mr. O’Toole’s guards are 
just as good ? — Yes. 

Dr. Tanner. 

5084. Thatia Mr. O’Toole, ofthe Cork Water- 
works, is it ? — Yes. 

Mr. Seton-Ka,rr. 

5085. Millers already for their own protection 
put up gratings, do they not? — Yes. They are 
gratings with bars about an inch apart. 

5086. Do you think that the same gratings 
should be used with the bars put closer together? 
— Yes, and that tliey should have a smaller 
section. They are very often one inch section, 
but if they are half inch section you could put 
twice as many in. 

5087. You mean by reducing the diameter of 
the bar?— They are generally squaie; and I 
mean by reducing the size you would get the 
same area of opening and the fry could not get 
through. 

5088. Do you think they would not be difficult 
to clean?— No, if properly constructed there is 
no difficulty. 

5089. You only want to protect the fry during 
the three months, do you not?— Only the three 
months, and generally there is very little debris 
coming down them, a little water weed would be 
the only thing ; there are hardly any leaves 
there. 

6090. Were not a large number of fry seen 
going under Mallow Bridge the other day ? 
— Yes, ou the llth of April. 

5091. Large shoals?— Yes, great shoals. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5092. Do you mean smoults ? — Yes. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

5093. These fry that were seen under Mallow 
Bridge had all come down from the vicinity above 
these bucket wheels, I suppose? — Yes; and in 
the condition of the water they must have all 
gone over Clondulane wheel. 

a 3 5094. Supposing 
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Ml-. 5cfo7i-£rar/ — continued. 

5094. Supposing an unprotected turbiue had 
been substituted for that bucket wheel, as may 
be done some day, all those fry would have had 
to ^0 through that turbine, would they uot ? — Yes, 
ana I think there would have been most terrific 
destruction of them. 

5095. And that means a seiious injury would 
have been inflicted on the fishery in a couple of 
years' time, does it not? — Yes, a most terrible 
injury. 

6096. Do you think that gratings should be 
pul on the head-races and tail-races of mills ? — 
Wo, not in every case. Perhaps, in some cases 
a proper waste-sluice just above the mill-wheel 
would be better, to let tlie fish drop down the 
mill-race, and let them out of the tail-race once 
a-week. I think very often that would be better 
than h.aving gratings at the head of the in- 
take. 

5U97. Where would you have them ? — Just 
above the mill-wheel or turbine. 

5098, At the lail-race, what would you do ? — 
It nil depends on the river. Tail-races are 
difficult things to protect, and in many cases 
tlicrc is no necessity for protecting them. In 
some eases thefish, spring fish, and nearly every- 
thing, will go up a tail-race. They should be 
protected ; but in other cases they do not go 
tliere at all, hut keep to the main river. 

5099- Is that a question which should depend 
on the fishery inspectors, do you think?— Yes, 1 
think so. 

5100. And if they give an exemption from 
tail-gratings, well and good ? — Yes. 

5101. But if, in their opinion, tail-gratiugs 
should be put up, do you think they should be 
put up? — Yes. 

5lii2. In that case, do you think it would 
affect the working of the mill at all ? — If it was 
neglected it would throw backwater on the mill 
in many cases when there is a lot of rubbish 
going down 

6103. But if it was properly constTucteJ, I 
suppose there is no reason why it should do 
that/ — 1 think there is so reason why a con- 
trivance could not be constructed that would 
clear itself. 

5104. Or if occasionally looked after and kept 
clean ? — Yes. 

5105. It would not be necessary, of course, to 
Lave tlie bars of those gratings so close together 
as is required in the case of the fry-guard, would 
it? — Is'o, I think two inches would be a proper 
thing. 

5106. Have you read Mr. Macartuey’s Bill ? 
— Yes, I have. 

5107. You know, I suppose, that it proposes 
to throw on the Board of Conservators the 
responsibility and cost of eweting suitable 
guards and gratings ? — Yes. 

5108. Providing that they did not interfere 
with the effective working of a mill? — Yes. 

6109. What ai*e your objections to that pro- 
posal? — It would smash any board in Ireland 
utterly 5 they could not do it. 

5110. Why ? — They have not any funds. We 
want a great deal more funds dian we have to 
protect the rivers in the spawning season, and 
there ii no fund to spare. I do not believe any 
board uld work, without friction, with the 



Mr. Seton Karr — continued, 
millers. There would be always complaints as 
to their mill power being interfered with, and I 
do not think it would ever work. 

5111. ^rould it result in litigation, do you 
think? — It would result in litigation, or else 
there would be no gratings put up at all. 

5112. And in that case, of course, the fisheries 
would be ruined, in j our opinion? — They woidd, 
in my opinion, certainly. 

5113. I suppose you base your argument on 
the fact that the proposal is to throw, not only 
the cost, but the responsibility of erecting protec- 
tions, on the Boards of Conservators ? — Yes. 

5114. You think that would not work?— Ido 
not think it ^%ould work at all. 

5115. I suppose, if they got into difficulties, 
and their relations with the mill-owners were not 
very good, they might not be allowed to goon 
to the land ? — There would be endless disputes 
and difficulties. They never could work together, 
1 am sure. 

5116. Do you think that efficient guards could 
be provided at a moderate cost without interfering 
with the working power of the mill? — I do, without 
interfering with the working power of the mill. 

6117. Of the kind you have already indicated ? 
— Yes, with vertical bars of proper construction, 
or a submerged trough. 

51 18. You said you had a salmon hatchery ?— > 
Yes. 

5119. Will you tell the Committee about your 
salmon hatchery ? — It is just below the mill ; it 
is supplied by the mill-race. 

5120. Where is your mill situate, do you say ? 
— It is situated ou the Black water ; it is fed by the 
Ownet«hadli river. 

5121. How far &om the mouth of the Black- 
water is it?— Twenty miles. 

5122. You are below Mallow, are you not? — ■ 
Yes, just by Lismorc. 

5123. Yours is a bucket- wheel, 1 believe?— 
Yes. 

5124. Do you turn out large mimbers of fry 
and smoults from your butchery? — Yes; ws lay 
down about 600,000 eggs every winter. 

5125. Donot answer, if you do not wish to; 
but would you have any objectiuii to telling the 
Committee what capital you invested in your 
hatchery ? — Between 500 /. and 600 1. the original 
outlay would be. 

5126. Was that in order toim|H’ove the salmon 
fishery ?— That was in order to improve the sal- 
mon fishery. Of coui'se we only catch a small 
number of the fish returning, a very small number. 
There are such numbers fishing below us that 
they get the lion’s share. 

5127. Supposing this Bill is passed, what will 
become of your salmon hatchery ? — It would not 
affect us at present, there being no turbines 
below us. 

5128. But supposing turbines were erected, 
and that there were no obligatious practically on 
the mill-owners to protect them, as is the case 
under the proposed Bill, what would be the 
result? — I would give up the hatchery at once. 

5129. In that case would you give it up? — 
Yes, I would. 

5130. Do you think it would be fatal to 
hatcheries? — I do. I know of one hatchery, 
Mr. Moore’s, on the Foyle, and I am sure the 

capital 
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Mr. iiftnn-JS^orr — cnntirmecl. 
cftpital invested there must be close on .^,000^. It 
is close above Ziou Mills, which have bucket- 
wheels at present ; but if they were turbines, I 
think Mr. Moore's outlay would be thrown 
away. 

5131. Do you think his hatchery would be 
ruined? — I think so. 1 am certain of it ; and 
there is a very large capital invested in it. 

5132. In other words, do you think this Bill 
will be fatal to salmon culture ? — I think so. I 
do not think any man would hatch fish to be 

round up in turbines : he would be a fool if he 
id. 

Mr. Jifacartite^. 

5133. Is the hatchery above or below Zion 
Mill ? — It is above. 

Mr. Scion- Karr, 

5134. Therefore all the fry would have to go 

through the mill and through the turbine, if 
there was one there, on their way to the sea, 
would they not? — Yes. In the spring the river 

is very low. 

5135. Do you know Mr. Brazier, the Board’s 
inspector ? — Yes. 

5136. I believe you obtained information from 
him about the number of mill wheels on the 
Blackwater and its tributaries? — Yea. 

5137. How many are there? — About 150. 

6138. There is only one turbine, I believe, is 

there not ? — Only one. 

5139. Where IS that? — It is near Mill-street. 
It is on a small river, the name of which I for- 
get ; it is the Finnow, I think. 

6140. Are you informed that that turbine kills 
large quantities of smoulls every spring ? — Mr. 
Brazier says he has seen quantities killed, and be 
was going to prosecute the owner of the turbine 
if he did not put up an efficient guard. 

5141. What haupened ? — I do not know; I 
have not heard the result. 

6142. Who is the owner of thisturbine? — I do 
not know whu llie owner is. It was erected for 
pumping water out of a quan-y, Mr. Brazier 
told me. 

6143. Do you know what is the name of the 
lowest mill on the Blackwater? — It is Clondulane, 
just below Fermoy. 

5144. That has a breast-wheel, has it not?— ■ 
Yea. 

5J45. And during dry weather it takes the 
whole flow of the river, does it not? — Yes. 

5146. Do you know of any kelts having been 
killed there ? — By Mr. Brazier’s information, 
numbers were killed there. 

5147. When? — The 2lst April, I think, was 
the date he gave me. 

6148. Were they killed by the wheel ? — Yes. 

6149. There is a large amount of spawning 
ground above that mill, is there not?— The 
principal spawning ground is above that mill. 

5150. How many miles of spawning streams 
are there? — I estimate about 800 miles, going up 
into all the little tributaries and glens. There 
ai-e about BOO miles which fish actually frequent 
for spawning. I have a map of them here. 

5151. Then, in your opinion, if this Bill is 
passed, and as a natural consequence, if turbines 
are erected, the Blackwater fishery would be 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton Karr — continued, 
ruined ? — I think it will be very seriously 
damaged. 

5152. At all events, as far as you are con- 
cerned, you would not care to continue your 
hatchery, would you? — No, not if turbines were 
erected. There is not likely to be a turbine 
below us, because we are just near the tidal 
water, so that we should gain the benefit in the 
fish coming up. 

5163. Yours would be a special case, would 
it ? — Yes. There can be no mill below us prac- 
tically. 

5154. If there were unprotected turbines 
above you, there would be no use in your batch- 
ing, would there ? — If there were a possibility of 
that, I would not go on with the undertaking; 
but that could not be in our case. 

515.5. Do you thiuk the American weed has 
damaged the fish at all ? — I do not think so in 
the slightest. There arc no American weeds in 
the glens where the fish breed mostly, and in 
the rapid waters ; it is only in the still waters 
they are to be found. 

5156. Do you know of any American weed 
near you ? — In some of the branches of the river 
there is American weed, and in the canal just by 
us there is a lot ; it is full of American weed, 
and it is full of fish. In fact, a good deal of the 
salmon which we breed go into this canal before 
going into the sea, and it is swarming with young 
smoults. They swim in and out of the American 
weed, and it gives them shelter and food. 

5157. Does it not affect them at all?— Not ia 
the slightest. 

6168. Do you think that is quite a mistake ? — 
Yes, quite a mistake. 

5159. Do you mind giving the Committee 
your statistics with regard to the number of men 
who actually depend lor their livelihood on the 
fishing in your district? — In 1891 there were 
262 single-rod licenses. That practically means 
262 men, because a great many of them are 
are professional fishermen, and gentlemen employ 
gillies ; so that we may take it thet 262 rods 
represent 262 men depeudlug on rod fishing. 

Mr. Macartiieif. 

5160. All the year round ? — No, not all the 
year round ; all the open season, that is from the 
1st February to the end of September, which is 
the duration of the rod-fishing season. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

- 6161. That is seven months? — Yea. Then 

there are four cross lines which involve two men 
for each line, that makes eight. They are fished 
mostly bdow Fermoy. Then there are SO snap 
nets, and it takes four men to fish a snap net. 
They fish in two cots, two men in each, which 
means 120 men. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6162. How long does that fishing last ? — Froo» 
the let February till the 31st July. Then there 
are 20 draught nets with an average of four men . 
but in some cases it takes seven men to fish a 
draught net. However, taking four allround, 
that would r^resent 80 men. Then there are 70 
drift nets. It takes four men to fish a drift net, 
and that represents 280 men. Then there are 

z 4 three 
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Mr. J/acar<«ey— continued, 
three stake weirs, and it takes about four men 
each to wutch them and keep them in order ; that 
makes 12 men. 

Dr. Tanner. 

5163. Where are those? — Those are in the 
tidal waters. 

Mr. Suton-Karr. 

5164. Are there any others ? — Ko, that is the 
total amount. 

5165. Does that include the men on the coast? 
— That includes the men who fish out in the 
hay. These are the licenses which arc taken out 
in the district. 

5166. That makes a total of 762 men, does it 
not?— Yes. 

Dr. Tanner. 

5167. Fishing inside the bar? — No; there 
are some fishing out in the bay in the open 
sea. 

5168. On the other side of Cable Island? — 
From the bar out to Cable Island, and it includes 
also the district which extends from Helvick Head 
to Ballycntton Island. 

Mr. Seton Karr. 

5169. Are those men fishing outside included 
in the 762 ? — Yes, they are included, they are 
Coast fishermen. 

5170. Are all tlie coast fishermen included ? — 
Yes, all the coast fishermen who fish for salmon. 

5171. Then that practically moans that 762 
men are dependent for their livelihood on the 
supply of salmon from that river, Joes it not? — 
Yes. 

5172. You told us they only fish for a certain 
season, but I take it during that season they earn 
their year’s living? — They have nothing else to 
do, particularly with regard to the drift and 
draft net season, for the rest of the year. 

5173. Therefore, are they entirely dependent 
on this industry ? — They are ; they have no other 
source ; there is no sea-fishing there worth con- 
sidering. 

5174. And if the smoults are chopped up in 
tlie turbines, I suppose it means there will not 
be any salmon for these men to catch ? — That 
would be the natural result. 

5175. Are there any other men partially de- 
pendent on the industry ? — There are, of course ; 
on the rod-fishing alone there are a great many 
dependent. There are car-owners, hotel pre^- 
pneturs, and so on, who benefit by it. There is 
no knowing where it begins and ends. It means 
a lot of money brought into the country. 

5176. It means liiat the injury inflicted on 
that disti-ict by the deatmotion of salmon fishing 
would be very large, does it not?— Of course it 
does; fishing brings a very large amount of 
money into the country. 

5177. Have you included all the men who 
make their living by rod-fishing above Mallow, 
in the numbers you gave us ? — I have included 
all the licenses taken out in the district. 

Chairman. 

5178. Have you included your own men em- 
ployed on yonr own fisheries ? — Yes, 



Mr. Tomlinson. 

6179. You spoke of the income oftheBoara 
of Conservators of the Blackwater as being com- 
paratively small ? — Yes. 

5180. Is it sufficient now to pay for all the 
work you require done ? — Not nearly sufficient. 
It is between 850/. and 900/. a year, and it ia 
not sufficient to put on all the bailiffs we want 
in the close season. 

5181. What is the source of income? The 

source of income is the licenses ; the money paid 
for these licenses, and the 10 per cent, valuation. 

5182. What is the 10 per cent valuation on? 
— On various fisheries. 

518.3. On the several fisheries? — Not neces- 
sarily several fisheries. All proprietors who have 
a fishery or a bit of a bank of a river which is 
considered of any value (it is valued by the poor 
law valuers) are liable to be taxed as with regard 
to other property. 

5184. But the riparian proprietors have fish- 
ing rights, have they not?— Yes. 

5185. Yours is a several fishery, is it not?— 
Yes. 

5186. How did you acquire it? — We leased 
it. 

5187. Is it held under charter ?— Yes, an 
ancient charter ; we lease it from the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

6188. Is the Blackwater well provided with 
salmon passes? — There are passes at the two 
weira at Clondulane aud Fermoy. They are old 
weirs and old passes comparatively ; they were 
remodelled a few years ago. 

5189. Have you any scheme for increasing the 
income of the Conservators ? — W e have no other 
source of income that we can possibly see. 

5190. So that, as far as you can see, the river 
must remain insufficiently protected — Unless by 
Act of Parliament we can get a small license on 
trout rods, which would bring in something ; but 
we have no other source of income now. 

Mr. Macarlnoy- 

5191. What conservancy district are you in? 
— Lismore. 

6192. Are you a member of the Imard ? — I 
am. 

5193. The fisheriee in that district are very 
valuable, in your opinion, we they ?— They are.' 

5194. You are the lessee of a very valuable 
fishery, are you not?— Yes, 

6195. I see that, according to the financial 
return of your board, you are in a rather more 
flourishing condition than some of the other 
boards?' — We are. 

5196. Your expenditure, vou say, in the last 
report, wae well inside your ‘ income ?— Yes, be- 
cause we had to economise. Some years 
our then inspector, Captain Franks, was very 
zealous, and ran ns into debt, and we began to 
economise, and now we are clearing it off. 

Dr. Tamier. 

6197. Is that the gentleman who prosecuted 
the Lord Lieutenant ?— No, I think not. 

Mr. Macartnei/’ 

5198. Your income is made up fremthe licenses 
you 
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yon receive, the fines, nnd the rales on the poor- 
law vnliutiun, is it not? — Yes. 

51‘ty. 1 see that tn-nt vear you got 78/. 4 s. for 
the rates mi the poor-law valuation ? — Yes. 

5200 . Dll you think that income is insufficient? 
— Yes, it is quite insufficient. 

5201. Quite insufficient to protect the valuable 
fisheries you have got? — Yes. 

52U2 Hits it ever occ-vred to you that you 
miglu protect those fishenes sufficiently by 
putting your hands into ) 0 ur own pockets, as 
some ol' the other fisliery owners do? — We do. 

5203. But I do not see any return of 3ubscri[)- 
tiims here? — I used to give a subscription at one 
time, but I prefer speuuing the money myself ; 

I think I can do it to lietter advantage. 

5204. In fact no subscriptions appear? — Ko;' 
but we spend a lot of money ourselves, as we 
tliink, to l>ettev advantage than it would be spent 
by handing it in to the general funds. 

5205. We have it in evidence from Mr. Moore, 
who represents the Londonderry Board, that in 
addition to the subscriptions which appeared in 
the return here the proprietors of the fisheries 
in thu LoadonderiT- district spent a sum of money 
amouutiug to 700 ; how much do yo<i imagine 
the proprietors of the fisheries ^>eud in protect- 
ing their valuable interests ?— Where ? 

5206. In the whole of your district? — We 
spend over 200/., and the Duke of Devonshire 
about 200 /. ; about 400 /. altogether. 

5207. You spend, do you, about 400/. 
altogether in the whole of that district? — Yes; 
the other proprietors do not spend anything. 

5208. Arc you and the Duke of Devonshire 
the only two people who put your hands into 
your jjockets to protect your interests? — Quite 
so. 

5209. And the ocher owners do not contribute 
a farthing to the expense of protecting their in- 
terests? — No, except what they have to do. 

5210. But they would like to raise it out of 
other people’s pockets by putting a liceuse on 
trout hshera, I suppose ? — Yes. 

5211. In fact they would like to raise it in 
any way, so long as it is not out of their own 
pockets? — Yes, so long as it is not out of their 
■own pnekets. I do not think that is confined to 
fishermen and owners of fisheries, though. 

5212. Do you say that the licenses for 
draught nets, drift nets, and .stake nets are always 
issued to dififerent persons? — They are issued to 
whoever comes forward ; that is, a 3 /. license. 

5213. You have given the Cormaittee an idea 
of the number of people who you say depend for 
their living upon fislnug purely, and you arrive 
at that estimate by the number of licenses which 
are issued for draught, drift, and stake nets, and 
other things. Now, I ask you, are all these 
different licenses invariably issued to different 
people? — One party might take out two or three, 
but he would require the number of men necessary 
for each one. 

5214. A man might have a draught and a drift 
net license, might he not? — Yes; out he would 
have to have four men to fish each. 

5215. Would they invariably be employed at 
the same time? — Almost invariably they would 
be employed at the same time. 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney — coiitiimed. 

5216. It would necessitate different cmnloy- 
inent, would it not ?— It would necessitate ditfei"- 
ent emplovment, because the time of tide that 
suits the draught net also suits the drift net. 

5217. You have no experience of turbines, have 
you, except as to the one at the Cork Water- 
works? — No; I have seen some in the north of 
Ireland. 

6218. Do you know what sort of n tu’-hine it 
is at Cork '/ — It is an American patent; I do not 
know the name of it. 

6210. What other turbines have you seen? — 

I saw Mr. Gihon’s. ] did not t/ee the turbine 
itself beciiuae it was under water, but 1 saw the 
submerged trough and the general arrange- 
ment. 

5220. I do not know whether you are aware 
or not that that is a M'Adam turbine? — Yes, I 
am. 

5221. Arc you aware that Mr. Gihon told the 
Committee, and that w« have had other evidence 
to the effect, that the ,''i‘Adani turbine requires a 
different sort of protection from any other ? — That 
is a fact, I believe. 

6222. And he told the Committee that they 
have very great difficulty with this erection, that 
it had given them a great deal of trouble, that it 
was constantly choking up, and that they did not 
intend to nut up such a protection with a new 
turbine ? — 1 do not see why it should give trouble 
except in autumn, when the h aves are coming 
down; I cannot understnnd its giving trouble in 
the spring. 

5223- But, as a matter of fact, Mr. Gihon has 
said it gave constant trouble, and in consequence 
of that they do not intend to put up another. 
You have had no experience, have you, except 
having seen the water ways of these turbines, and 
you know the one at Cork ? — Yes. 

5224. What do you mean by a properly con- 
structed grating at a tall race, which you say 
might he put up ? — I mean a grating that can be 
easily cleaued, and liaviiig vertical bars, and no 
cross bars, or if a self-acting oue could be devised 
and maintained it would be better still. 

5225. Have you ever seen a self-acting one? 
— No, but I do not see why it could not be done. 

5226. Can you tell the Uoramitiee where there 
ie, in your idea, a properly constrncted grating in 

a tail race which would be available under all • 
circamstanc^a and all conditions of water ? — No. 

5227. Yon have never seen oue yourself? — 
No ; I think there would be more trouble about 
tail races than anything else, in my experience. 

5228. Ought one to be put at your tail race, 
do you think?— No, it is not required there 
because it does nut go iuto a salmon river. 

5229. Where does it go in? — Itgoes nnderthe 
river into a canal. The salmon could come iu 
with a flood, and have done so occasionally, but 
there would be no necessity for protection in ray 
case; I only remember two salmon coming in 
during the kst few years. 

5230. Do they avoid it ? — They pass up the 
river. They only go in at floods, and the water 
of the river is larger than in the tail race in 
flood. 

5231. Is it not generally larger than iu the 
tail race 7 — No; a tail race would be larger than 
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Mr. Macajint-y — continued, 
llie ri«'cr when the mill takes all the water of the 
liver, and it would then attract all the fish. 

5232. In what month? of tlie rear floes the race 
penenilly take all the water of the river ?— la 
the P])riiig montUa, and in a drv niituinTi it would, 
and all through the siimmcv it very often does. 

5233. And at that time, do I understand you. 
the fish would not be ascending? — Ihe spring 
fish are running up. 

6234. I understood from you that the fish ran 
up in August?— That is the spawning fish, but 
the spring fish are running tii>. In tlie Black- 
water tliey are running u|) all the year round, 
but the spring fish begin to run up in December. 

5235. Do you mean to convey to the Com- 
mittee that when there is no flush of water in the 
river salmon move? — ^.o, they do uot in low 
Tvat'T. They lodge in pools, they wait for a 
fresh ; but a very slight Iresli will move them. 

5236. You will agree, I should think, that 
■wlieu there is no Hush of water they will nut 
move? — It depends on the river altogether, and 
the nearness to the tide, and many other tilings ; 
but wlieii the water is, snv, at summer level the 
fish will very rarely move. 'I'liey will go on at 
night very often, hut they will not. stir in the da^; 
even the changing of the clouds in the sky will 
make them stir. 

5237. Even without any alteration in the 
volume of water? — Yes, a lowering sky will very 
often move them. 

5238. Mr. .Seton - Karr asked you whether 
some difficulties might not arise under my Bill 
with the millowners because yon could not enter 
upon their lands. M’hat is your idea about that; 
there is nothing to prevent you entering on the 
land, is there? — Unless we have powers to do 
80 we cannot. 

5239. Have you not powers to do so at the 
present moment ? — 1 do not know what powers 
we have. 

5240. My Bill does not interfere with your 
powers 5 have you, or have you not, powers to 
enter? — I think the inspector has powers to 
enter. 

5241. If you do not know 1 do not want to 

rees you ? — The fact that the board’s inspectors 

ave power to enter on the lands gives them no 

authority to anything. 

5242. Do you mean to say you have no powers 
now ; if you are putting that forward as a matter 
of fact, I want tu ask you what you know about 
if, but if you do not know the law upon the ques- 
tion 1 will not pursue it ? — L do not know the law 
about it 

5243. la your objection on the question of 
costs material ; do you object to those clauses of 
my Bill ou the question of cost? — The question 
of cost is a very grave objection. 

5244. As grave as the question of principle? — 
Yes. 

6246. And I presume it ivould be quite as 

f rave with the other proprietors of salmon 
sheriea? — Yes. 

5246. They do not wish to put their hands 
iuto their pockets to protect their own interests, 
do they?— If we had to protect all the rivers 
in our district it would swamp the board for 
years. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

5247. '\Yoiild it swamp the salmon fishery j»ro- 
prietors?— I do not think it would be fair to a?k 
the salmon fishery proprietors to pot their liands 
in their pockets. 

5^48. Are your fislieries profitable fisheries? — 
Yes. of course they are. 

5249. Would you have any objection to fell 
the Committee what is the gross annual value 
of the fish from your fishery? — I have an objec- 
tion. 

5250. And you would prefer, would you uot, 
to supply them with a table for the last ten years ? 
— No ; 1 prefer not. 

Ckainnan. 

6251. You can tell ua the annual value of tha 
fisheries, and what rent you pay? — Ourjioor- 
law valuation is 500/. 

Dr. Tanner. 

5252. Do von not pay a rent of 800/. a year 
for your fisheries ? — We pay a rent of 900/. a 
year. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5253. But yon object to give us the gross 
annual value, do you?— Yea. 

Dr. Tnnuer. 

5254. Is it a fact that the statement which has 
been frequently made in Mayo and Lismore to 
the effect that you made 2,000/. a year out of 
your fishery is not true ?— It is not true. If all 
fishery proprietora and all millers were to give 
their returns I should not have any objection to 
answer the question, but I do uot see w'hy 1 
should be singled out as one. 1 objected at n 
previous Committee to answer the same question. 

Mr. Macartiiey. 

6255. I do not want your profits; I want to 
know if you will tell the C'ommittee the gross 
annual produce of your fisliery ? — 1 object to give 
any statistics about the fishery. 

5256. Do you object to give the number of 
boxes or number of pounds you realise ? — 1 could 
not do it. 

5257. I am only putting to you w'hal has been 
put by other Select Committees, and asking you 
for statieticE, but I do not wish to press the 
subject if you decline to answer. Y’our view is, 
then, is it, that you, as a fishery owner, are 
entitled to call upon the people engaged in 
another industry to pay for the ]H otection which 
is afforded, and which developes your industry ? 
— I think they have no right to destroy one 
industry for their own benefit, and I do not see 
that it will be hard on any miller if be has to 
afford tliis protection, because he must put up 
some sort or grating, and might ns well put up 
one which protects our property as w’cll as his 
own. 

5258. But if the one which protects your 
property destroys his, what do you say ? — I deny 
that. 

5259. But we h ive the evidence of several 
millowners to that effect. Y^ou have no ex- 
perience of turbines, and never worked them 

yourself. 
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Mr. Macartney — oonlinuetl. 

VOiu’j>elf’j you ? — But I usder^itaDiJ the work- 
ing of them. 

5260. Do you admit, as a millownei*, that if 
YOU |.ut an obstruction in the water leading to a 
hvdriiilic motor, it may have the effect of 
diminishing the power of that water? — It will 
have the effect of either bursting the banks, or 
if the thing gets choked, it might back the water 
up iiis weir, but there is no reason why he should 
not keep it clear. 

5201. I am puttings a much simpler question 
than that to you. Without taking into con- 
sideration any question of debris, or anything 
of that kind, if tliere is a way of water coming 
down to a hydraulic motor, can you put obstruc- 
tion in that water without diminishingits power? 
— It will not necessarily diminish it as long as the 
quantity of water goes to the turbine; it does not 
matter how it goes. 

5262. And at what pace ? — The velocity of 
approach does not affect it. 

52G3. In youi' opinion the velocity of water 
to a turbine does not affect the matter in any way 
whatever? — It does not. 

5261. Do you say that the power of a turbine 
does not depend on the number of cubic feet of 
water which can be passed through it at a 
certain time ? — It does depend on that alto* 
gether. 

5265. Then, supposing you put certain obstruc- 
tions ill a mill-race feeding a turbine, which 
diminished the velocity of the water passing into 
the turbine, will not that diminish the power of 
the turbine? — No, because the obstruction you 
put in will raise the head of water above it, and 
it will (lisohiirge the same quantity with a higher 
raised head, and let the actual quantity go to the 
turbine as before. 

5266. But supposing you take a ca.se where 
the obstruoliou cioes diminish the velocity of the 
water; I am on the velocity of the water? — The 
velocity of the w.ater has nothing to do with it. 

5267. Do you say the velocity of the water 
has nothing whatever to cl i with the working of 
a turbine ? — The velocity of approach has nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

5268. Do you say that the power of a turbine 
•does depend or does not depend on the number of 
cubic feet of water which you can puss through 
it in a certain time I — It depends altogether on 
it. 

5269. Then supposing you diminish the 
velocity of the water coining to that turbine, will 
that not diminish the number of cubic feefc of 
water passing through it? — No. 

5270. Not? — No, because you increase the 
area to pass it through. 

5271. I am not talking of increasing the area, 
I am taking a mill-race or taking the pipe which 
feeds the turbine. Supposing the velocity of the 
water going through that feed pipe isdi'i.inishod, 
will uot that diminish tlie power of the turbine? 
^ — Tes, but where will the water go to? 

5272. Will it not diminish the power of the 
turbine ? — I do not understand the question. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

5273. What a turbine requires is to get agood 
amount of water in a certain amount of time, is 
it not ' — Yes. 

0.80. 



Mr. Tomlinson — contiimed. 

5274. Then if anything stops the amount of 
water going through, what happens? — Then it 
must back up the mill-race and increase the 
head. 

5273. That would not follow. If you put an 
obstruction in which prevents the water coming 
to the turbine, of course the turbine cannot work, 
can it? — Certainly it will not. 

5276. It is uot a question of velocity, but a 
question of quantity of water ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

5277. The evidence, I understand is, that if 
you allow a sufficient quantity of water, that is 
enough, the turbine is not dependent on the 
velocity of the water? — Quite so. as lung as you 
cau get a full volume that is enough. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5278. Now, with regard to the American weed, 
in vour opinion you say the American weed does 
no harm iil all to salmon ; do you wish to couvey 
that impression to the Committee? — I do not think 
it does. 

5279. Are you aware that Mr. Frank Buck- 
land was of opinion it was most injurious ? — 
Yes. 

5280. Do you differ from him in that? — I do. 
In many cases the American weed does not grow 
where the fish are bred, which is mostly in the 
rapid streams, i have never seen it growing in 
rapid streams, but only in back watem, and such 
places. 

5281. Even as regards backw.aters, you do not 
agi'ee with Mr. Frank Bucklaml, I understand? 
— I do not. 

Mr. Pinhert'in. 

52S2. Are you of opinion that all the eicpense 
of providing the safeguards should be put on the 
millowiiers ? — Yes. 

5283. How do yon justify that? — I do not see 
why they should destroy public propertv. 

5284. That is exactly the contention of tlie 
millowDers ; they do not see why you should 
interfere with the development of certain indus- 
tries in Ireland?— I hold that we are not inter- 
fering with them, i thiuk the two industries can 
go very well together. 

5285. Would not you think it right that a 
certain percentage of the gross earniugs of the 
Irish nsheries should go towards providing 
these sifeguards? — Ido not see how that is to 
be levied. Do you mean a tax on produce? 

5286. It is not in every case that every man is 
so reticent with regivd to profits as you seem to 
b-s ? — Do you mean a tax on produce ? 

5287. Y'es ; you know the quantity of exports 
from Ireland, I suppose ? — Yes. 

5288. Then you take one per cent, on the gross 
exports? —Thai would be very good if you could 
levy it, but I do uot see how you could levy it. 
It would be in the nature of an income tax. 

5289. Would not you be in favour of <Uviding 
the cost of erecting these safeguards between the 
millowners and owners of fisheries? — No, L 
would not, for the whole public would have to be 
taxed. 

5290. Do you think all the concession 
should he on the part of the millowners, and none 
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Mr. J*inkerton — continued, 
on tlie part of owners of Bsheries? — The owners 
of fisheries are not the only individuals con- 
cerned ; they are only a small body, compared 
■with the Fcneral p«iblic. 

5291. But they are the interested individuals 
in this case, are they not? — But the general 
public are interested too. 

5292. How? — The poor people who live by 
it. 

5293. Can you give us the number of men 
eini'loycd in the salmon fislieries throughout 
Irelnml? — I could not. 

5294. I thought you promised to give that to 
■( 18 ? — 1 only referred to my own district. 

5295. You are quite aware that the men 
eiiguged in the salinon fislieries during the three 
or i«>ur months in the year are a very small 
number, are you not? — It is longer than three 
months. It lasts in our river, as to net-fishing, 
Irrm February to July, but the men have to 
earn enough then to keep them for the rest of 
the year. 

5296. Are you awnrc that the numherof men 
engaged arc a very siiinll number as compared 
with those engaged in these mills? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. We do not want to interfere with the 
mills. 

6297. You have no practical experience, have 
you, of the working of turbines? — i have had 
pnictical experience, but not in connection with 
salmon fry. 

5298. Slave you over seen any experiments 
canned out of passing fry or sinoults tliroiigh 
them ? — No, but I have had a good deal of in- 
formation about it. 

5209. Your evidence is completely contra- 
dictory to Mr. Haasard’s, is it not? — No. 

5300. Mr. Hassai-d said it was impossible for 
the fry to i«SB through a turbine without being 
killed? — Through one species of turbine I think 
he said. 

5301. Then he said, did he not, they were all 
alike and similar in construoiion ? — No; he said 
similar in princijile but not similar in consti'uc- 
tion. They vary in construction, but the prio- 
ci]>le is the same. 

5302. Your evidence is to the effect that a 
number may go through safely, but a certain 
percentage would be killed? — Yes; and then 
wheu it comes to a scries of turbines on a river 
the jirobability is no fisli will get tlirougli at all. 

5303. Then it is the worse for the smoult? — 
Yes, it is very bad fur the smoult. 

Dr. Tawier, 

5304. Have you seen those gi-atings at the 
Cork Waterworks? — Yes. 

5305. You liave described them as vertical 
bars three-eighths of au inch apart? — Yes, that 
is about it. 

5306. How long have they been up ? — I think 
in March last they were put up for the first time j 
they had before then this cla»s of thing which we 
see here. 

6307. Do you know that fish have been des 
troyecl at the Cork Waterworks? — I have heard 
of fry being destroyed. 

5308. Have you heard also of mature fish 
being destroyed there? — Mature fish are bound 
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to be destroyed if going through a turbine; 
there is no clmnce for tlieni. 

530f>. Do you think that the size of these 
gratings at the Cork Waterworks ie sufficient to 
protect the fry ? — They are quite. 

5310. Is there no coinphiint about the flow of 
water there? — I understanil from Mr. O’Toole 
there is no obstruction at all. 

6311. Mr. O’Toole, to youv mind, would be a 
valunble witness, wuiilci he not? — X certainly 
think 80 . I saw the working there, and there 
was no lieail nbove the grates; the water was 
perfectly level flowing lliroiigli. 

5312. Is that tlie only turbine on the River 
Liegh ? - I do ii';t know : I am only s|)cakin'r of 
the Blackwater. Of course, there may be 
others im the Liegli, bur I do not know of any. 

5313. You object to tell us the value of vour 
fishery, di> you ? — Yes. 

5314. You do not object to tell us the number 
oi firh that were killed ut vmir fishery lost year, 
do you? — I do not know ifie number. 

5315. Can you supply us with the number? 

I could later on ; 1 could uot do so now. 

.5316. These fish are usually disposed of in 
the English market, I 8up|iose ? — Yes, at 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmin"- 
ham. 

5317. Could you tell me whut is the value of 
the fishery at Carysvillc, on the Blackwater? — 

I know tlie valuation is 3H0 /. It ie George 
Montgomery’s fishery. 

531b. Is it not a fa* t that lie let that fishery 
to ihe Duke of Marlborough on several occasions? 
— He let il to some Lord Lieutenant; 1 believe 
it was the Duke of Marlborough. 

5319. And he got a very large sum for it, did 
he not? — Yes; the house went with it, 1 he- 
lieve. It is a very va uable fishery, no doubt. 

5320. About what would be the value of it? 
— I have always heard that it clears somewhere 
about 800/., but I know nothing about it. 

5321. Then is not Captain Barry’s fishery 
very valuable? — Do you mean the Kilburry 
fishery ? 

5322. What is the value of the Kilbarry 
fishery? — J do not know. 

53‘i3. la it not a fuct that these riparian pro- 
prietors on the banks of the Blackwater, notably 
ibe projirieiors between Lismore and Mallow, 
set large sinus of mnney for their fisheries? — 
They get large sums. 

5324. The value of these fisheries is consider- 
able, is it not ? — Yes. 

5325. Would you consider the fiaberirs on the 
Blackwater between Lismore and Fermoy more 
valuable than those between Fermoy aud Mallow? 
They are of more value unturally, because thev 
get the pick of the fish there. 

5326. As you go up the river the fisheries 
become of less value, do they? — Yes; taking it 
mile for mile, they are. 

5327. Is it a fact that the fishery of Castle 
Island, 20 years ago, was very va'uablc; .'intl that 
it is practically valueless orot comparafively little 
value at the present day ? — I have heard those 
statements, hut all the fisheries have been goi>d 
this year. There is none in the market; tliey 
ai-c all let, aud well let, too, X believe. They 

complaiu 
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Or. Tanner — continued. 

coiDpl.'iin of their value falling but I do not 
tliioK they have very ciiuch to compliiin of. 

o3'i8. Vou have told us there is one turbine on 
the Fiunow, near Mill Street? — Yes. 

.5329. That is f<ir the purpose uf raising water 
from a quuny, is it not? — \es; pumping water 
out of a <|mirry. 

5330. Can thatturbine in iiuy way damuge the 
fishery ? — Yea ; the Finnow ia a spawning river, 
and trie iVv is killed by it. 

5331. Hap cuaijilaiiit been made of their being 
killed ?— Yes ; and the man was tlireatened with 
])rusecutii>n if he did not put up gratinus. 

5332- liut the turbine is for the purpose of 
pumping water out of the quarry, is it not? — 
But it is driven by a stream. 

5333. Does it take up all the water of the 
Finnow?— I do not know. 

5334. Yon have also told us.a.-^ to the American 
weed, that it really does no damage to the fish ? 
— I do not think it dues: I never saw any sign 
of damage done to them. 

5335. Do you know a small river called the 
Owenbin ?— So, I do not. 

5336. Do you know where Coolmoore is? — 
Yes, on tire CarrigUne. 

5337. That is on the Owenbin; now you 
know, perhaps, where it is? — Yes. 

5338. Do you know that that river is covered 
with weed? — I <!o not know luiyihing about 
it. 

5339. Would you be surprised to hear that, 
that having been a good .«alnnm river in the post, 
there arc now no salmon to be found in it? — If 
the river itself is choked with weed it possibly 
may prevent salmon ascending it, but that is not 
the case in the Blackwatcr. 

5340. How many licenses do yon take out in 
connection with your fishery, may I ask?— The 
value of our licenses represents 27/. 10 s. every 
year. 

5341. How many licenses is that? — Four 
drauglit nets and crib and pole, a snap net, and a 
cross line. 

5342. You have one of the cross lines, have 
you? — Yes, we have one. 

5343. How many licenses do they take out at 
Caryeville; 1 suppose that is the next best to 
yoor own'l — It is oi.e of the best toil fisherie-s. 
Ot rs is pi'acticiilly a net fishery ; rod fishing is no 
source of income to us. As to the licenses taken 
out at Cnrysville, I believe George Montgomery 
is not entitled to de<luct the 10 per cent, valua- 
tion, except for the licenses taken out by his 
servants. Parties coming tliere have to take out 
their tiwn licenses, and to pay for them. 

5344. Are you aware of the fact that the bed 
of the Bluokwater is stated to have changed con- 
siderably? — No; it is not materially changed as to 
the part 1 know. 

5345. In the evidence that was given in the 
case that was tried in the year 1866, between 
the Lisniorfe Board of Conservators and the 
Duke of Devonshire, was there not a statement 
made at that time to the effect that the bed of 
the river had changed ?— -That is with regard to 
the sia. Of course, the effect of making the 
Queen’s Gap altered the bed of the river mate- 
rially, but since then there has been very little 
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alteration. There is a slight alteration about a 
mile below the LUinore Bridge. 

5346. Wliat is the average depth of water at 
the Queen’s Gap ? — In ordinary water? 

5347. Yes? - I suppose the summer level 
would be about a foot and a half or 15 inches. 

5348. Is the Queen's Gap in the deepest part 

of the river ? — You cannot tell where is the 
deepest part of tlie river, beoituse there is a great 
hole uauernenth the gap; it is on the averao’e 
bed. “ 

5349. Does it permit tlie passage of fish in all 
states of the river? — Yes, if there is nothing to 
impede them, 

5350. Then it would be wrong to s-iy that 
your killing hatch is situate over the deepest 
part “f the river ? — The level is the same ; it is 
the average beil of the river tliat regulates it. 

5351. I $up|>o3e you are aware of the fact that 
there are very grave complaints made t^ainst 
yuur fishery ? — I am very well aware of the 
fact. 

5352. Is it a fact that the Duke of Devonshire 
exercises the right of net fishing in the fresh 
water for four miles above Lisniure Weir? — 
Yes. 

5353. Do you think that in any way tends to 
prevent iltc fish passing up the rivers? — No. 

5354. Have you that right?— We have the 
right, but we get very few fish there. 

5355. You are cot in the habit of fishing on 
Muiidiiys with these nets, are you ? — Yes. 

5356. Do you get a better lake on Mondays? 
— Mondays atid Tuesdays are the best days, 
because the river is dear below. 

5357. Fishing is not pursued on Sunday on the 
Blackwatcr, is it? — No. 

5358. Is it not the fact that these fish pass up 
the river and get into some of the^c large holes 
above Lismorc, and then are t.wept up on Mon- 
days? — That is not the fact. 

5359. You are aware of these allegations that 
have been made against your fishery, are you 
not? — Yes j that is uot a fact. 

5360. Still you get a g«iod many fish, do you 
not? — No, very few. We only go perhajjs once 
a fortnight, and then only when we think there 
has been any quantity of fish running. But 
there might be hundreds of fish running on the 
Sunday, and on the Monday we would only get 
une or two. We only got twn last time, and 
there was any quantity of fish going up on Sun- 
day. They do not lodge with us ; they run. 
Fi'ldng above ti<e weir is practically of very 
little value. 

5361. Are you aware that tlie Water Con- 
servators in Cork are in a chronic state of 
financial difficulty ?— I believe it ia so. 

5362. And it ia the same on the Blackwatcr, 
is it uot, but perhaps not to the same extent ? — 
No ; we have economised to tlie extent of getting 
out of debt. 

6363. How did you economise ; in what way 
did vou do it? — By nut |>uLting on so many 
badiflfs HS was done by franks. 

5364. You did not try to protect the river? — 
We tried to protect the river as much as the funds 
would allow us. 

> A 3 5365. You 
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5365. You put on fewer bailiffs? — We had to 
economise, and get out of debt We had to 
save a little each j'ear, and we ore now out of 
debt. 

53GS. Are any («ubscri)itioTi8 given by the 
owners of these valuable fisheries on the Jilack- 
watev at the present time? — No, none. 

5367. Do you know aiiytliing about the Cork 
Board of Conservators ? — Xo, 1 <lo not. 

5368. Would it surprise you to hear that they 
give uothing f-~lt would not. 

5369. Would it surprise you to hear that very 
grave oomplaiuts have been made by the Fishery 
Botuxl in Dublin on that particular point? — 1 can 



well understand that. 

5370. And that the proprietors of fisheries 
never give anytliing? — Quite so. 

5371. And that they call upon the coastguards 
and police lo do the work of bailiffs ? — 1 am aware 
ofii. 

5372. You say that 760 men are relying for 
their livelihood on the salmon fisheries of the 
Blackwnter, I understand ? — Yes, practically, 
about that number would be directly relying 
upon them. 

5373. Uo you include amongst that number 
the fishermen of Ballycotlon? — There are very 
few at Ballycotton. The sea fishermen are prin- 



Dr Tanner —continued, 
clpally at Knockadoon, which is the great place 
for the coast fishing. 

5374. Have the fisheries in your bay deterio- 
rated in any marked degree in the last five 
years ?— I do not think so ; the men will tell you 
80 , but from my observation they have not; so 
far as [ can see, they have not ileterlorated. 

5375. Has the fishery at Lismure deterioi'ated 
much? — No, it has uot. 

5376. Still you are aware of the fact that 
above Lisraore, in proportion as you ascend the 
river, so complaints arise of the fisheries liavinw 
deteriorated, are you not? — Oomplaiuta arise, 
and possibly above Curysvillc, there may be just 
cause for ibem ; but from Caryeviile down, there 
is no deterioration, I think, taking the average 
of yeiirs. They may have had years and good 
years, and they liave had good years lately. 

5377. Do you know Mr. Johu Bolster ? — Yes, 
I do. 

5378. He is a professional angler, is he not?— 
Yes. 

5379. Do you know Anthony Burn as being 
a professional angler ? — No. 

5380. Are you agent for the Duke of Devon- 
shire ? — No, 1 am lessee of the fishery. 

5381. Are you in no way agent or sub-agent 
for him ? — No. 
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5382. I BELIEVE you are foreman at the 
Newrv Foundry, are you not?— Yes. 

5383. Where U that? — It is in County Ar- 
uingh. 

5384. Are you well acquainted with the manu- 
facture and erection of turbines ? — I have erected 
some of them myself, and got several others 
erected from the Newry Foundry. 

5385. Y^ou have superintended the erectiua 
of a good number, have you not? — Yes. 

5386. Can you mention any turbines that you 
have erected futely ? — Yes. 

5387. Specify a few ? — For instance, I erected 
two lor Messrs. Goodbody, in Clara, King’s 
County. 

5388. On what river is that?— On tlie Blver 
Grosnagh. 

5389. Is that a salmon river? — It Is a river 
that rises near Mullingar; Belvedere, I be- 
lieve. 

5390. What other turbines have you erected? 
— I erected another one in County Armagh ; 
Mr. Kirk used to own the place, but he does not 
own it now. 

5391. On what liver? — The name of that is 
the Callau Water. 

5392. Is that a salmon river? — I do not think 
salmon come up there. 

5393. What sort of a mill was it ? — It is what 
is called a beetling mill, for finishing white linen. 

5394. Have you erected turbines at mills 
situate on salmon livei'S ? — Yes, I think salmon 
comes up the Brosnagh, but f have not seen any. 

5395. Are there any others? — Yes, at Dun- 
dalk ; 1 do not know the name of ir, but tliere 
are salmon there. 

5396. What river would that be ?— I do not 
know, that is in County Louth. 
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5397. Have you any knowledge of salmon fry 
having been killed iii turbines? — I never saw 
snlinon fry being killed in turbines. 

5398. Do you know of injury being done to 
salmon fry by turbines? — I believe they have 
been killed in turbines, and I know they could 
be killed in turbines. 

5399. What reason have you to believe that 
they were killed in turbines ? — Because there is 
no way in which they can escape ; if they are 
mixed in the water tliey are bound to be killed. 

5400. There is a model of a turbine in front of 
you ? — That is one I am not familiar with. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5401. Wliat sort of a turhine is that one?— 
I do not know ; it is a new make to me. 

Mr. Scion- Karr. 

5402. You say you have reason to believe fry 
have been killed in turbines? — Yes, I have. 

5403. Can you give us any facts in support of 
that? — I took fish out of a turbiue inyselt. 

5404. Wuere ? — Ac Messrs. Goodbody’s. It 
was eels that I took out of that. 

5405. Will you describe in what comlition 
you found the eels ? — I found an eel had stuck 
the sluice, and they could uot move it. 

5406. Did they send for you to put it right? — 
They did; they did not kuuw what was wrong, 
and that was what was wrong. Wlien 1 opened 
the turbine the head of the eel was on one side 
of a buckm, ami his tail the other ai.le. 

.5407. Was the eel seriously injured ? — I think 
he hod beeu there three or four days ; he was 
dead. 

5408. The turbine had killed the cel, hal it? 
—Yes. 

5409. Was 
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5409. Was there ^>nly one eel in it? — There 
were two or three, but it wiw a larger >*ne w mcIi 
w!ii the ])rincipal oa-ise oi' slopping the gate from 
shutting. 

Mr. iSWon-Krtrr. 

.5410. Do you think that fry could not go 
through a turbine with safety .’—They might 
pass through some turbines, hut none that lever 
Knew. They wouhl not pars through a Lcficl! 
nor u M'Ailiiin. 

5411. Do you think they wouhl get killed? — 
They would. "I’hey might escape in a Leffell 
wheel, because there is, I daresay, half an 
inch between the point of the Inicket and the 
guides. 

.541^. Is that all the spare they would have to 
pass through ? — They would not have much 
more. 

5413. Could a fry pass through a quarter of 
an inch aperture without being killed ? — No, he 
couhl not. 

5414. I 8U])pose it would take much less to 
kill a fry thnn to kill an er! ? — Yes. 

5415. Would a blow that would kill a smoult 
hurt iin eel much or might it not hurt an eel 
much ? — Might not. 

5416. It would take a slight blow to kill a 
smoult, would it not ? — A alight blow would not 
kill an eel. 

5417. Do you know anything about salmon 
smoult ? — C cannot say I do. 

5418. Do you know of any turbines which are 
protected by fry-guards or smoult*guard&? — I do 
nut. 

5419. Are you not acquainted with any fry- 
guards H- I am acquainted with guards npon 
turbines for keeping them clean. 

5420. What sort of guards? — They are what 
we would call rao-ks, with parallel bars a quarter 
of an incl) by an inch and a-half. 

5421. They ai-e put U[i by the millowuers, 
are they ? — Yes, to save the turbine. 

54jJ2. They do not keep fry on t, do they? — I 
do not know that there is fry in the water which 
1 know those to be in : that is, the Bannwater. 

5423. Where? — At Mr. Eupriebard’s mill, 
beside Bann Bridge. 

5424 . What kind of a mill is that ? — A bleach- 
ing mill. 

5425. Worked by a turbine ? — Yea. 

.5426. Have you known salmon fry go through 
that turliiue? 1 do not know that, there is 
salmon in that river ; but T know they could not 
go through as long as it is in good order. 

5427. hut you do not know of your own 
knowledge whether fry have ever gone through 
that or any other turbine, do you ? — I do not. 

5428. All you know is that you have erected 
turbines, and you do not think fry could get 
through them with impunity ; that is your evi- 
dence, I understand? — Yes. 

5429. 1 daresay you have listened to some of 
the evidence before this Committee, have you 
not?— Yes. 

5430. Do you think it is possible to erect a 
guard that will keep fry out of the turbines and 
will not interfere with the working of the mill ? 
— I think it is possible to keep anything that is 
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larger than 5-8tlis of au inch or half an inch 
out, and not injure the working of the mill. 

5431. "What kind of guard would you suggest 
as the best guard? — I have a small one here 
{prorfiiciny saiue). 

5432. JJc, you think this kind of guard would 
not Interfere with the working of a mill ? — I 
think not. 

5433. What would be the distance of the 
openings? — Ihree-eights of an inch. 

5434. You said 5-Hths of an inch Just now, I 
tlmught? — Well, 1 kept myself in bounds; 
5-8ths will not go through 3 8tbs; if it was 
3-8 ths it might go through. 

5435. This guard which I hold in my hand is 
3-8ths of an inch, is it ? - Yea. 

5436. This is a full-sized model is it, of che 
gratiog you would propose? — Y’es; a grating 
like that I have known to do its duty well. 

5437. Where ? — At Eupriclmrfrs. 

5438. Atwhiitmill? — C'n the Bannwater. 

5439. Are there any saluiou there ? — No, but 
there are eels. 

5440. At all events no fry could get through 
that guard, could they ? — I do not know. 

5441. How long has this guard you speak of 
been up there? — Twenty years. 

5442. It is put up to keep the eels out, is it? 
— It was put up to keep the turbine clean. 

5443. From what? — From leaves and otlier 
rubbish. 

5444. And cels?— All T can tell you is, that 
when it was liroken and the water-wheel was 
stopped, you would get cels cut up in pieces 
below the wheel, but as long oa it was in good 
order there would be none. 

5445. You say it bus been put up 20 years ? 
—Yes. 

5446. Hare you ever heard any complaints 
about its interfering with the working of the 
mill or the flow of the water ?— No ; and I have 
spoken to a man who was constantly there, and 
had been there for 14 years. 

5447. What did you hear from him? — He 
said he had ne^er seen any defect from it in the 
working of the mill. 

5448. Do they often send for you to put it 
right? — No, tliey do not. 

5449. Do they have much trouble in cleaning 
it? — Not much of trouble; there U a rake made 
for it that draws the leaves up. 

5450. In the real article are those round 
pieces so close together? — No, they are two feet 
apart. 

6451. Is this grating ever taken out to be 
cleaned ? — Yes ; it U made in sections. 

5452. Do they ever have much trouble 
in cleaning it, do you know ? — No : they 
have a rake with short points on it which go 
between tho-e things and pull up the leaves to 
the surface. 

5453. Did you erect this particular turbine? 
— No, that is a M'Adam turbine. 

6454. Is it a good turbine? — Yes, it is not a 
bad turbine ; it is a very good turbine. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

6455. Have you put up gratings of that kind 
anywhere else than at Mr. Pritchard’s? — Yes. 

A A 4 5456. Where 
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5456. 'Wliere else?— At Kirk’s or Bowden’s, 

1 think that is the name of the man who owns 
the mill. 

5457. How long ago is that? — Twelve months 
ago. 

6458. Is rhni working satisfactorily ? — i es. 
5459. Have you heard no complaint about it? 

—Ni>. 

.54G0. Where is it put up, at the head-race or 
where? — .Tust above the wheel at the month of 
the trough. 

5461. Is there any other grating at the head 
of the race ?— Ves, I believe we put a perforated 
plate helmv that. 

5462. Just on the turbine ? — Just immediately 
above tlie turbine or down pipe. 

5463. Whose turbine was that? — It is a 
Bnruam’s Americiiu turbine. 

5464. \Yhen did you put the perforated plate 
tl, ere Shortly after the turbine was put up, 
about a year ago. I did not put it in myself, 
but ! »'as in the shop «hen it was done. 

5465. Have yon heard anythins about the 
5 >erforated plate since it was put up? — No 
com])liiint 

5466. Is it still there as fur as you know? — 
V es, I believe it is. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5467. What is the diameter of the holes of the 
perlorated plate ? — About 5-8ths of an inch. 

6468. That would be necessary in your 
opinion to lei the water through, v\ould it? — I 
think it would to the best of my belief ; and it 
is 5-8ths solid. 

5469. You know nothing about salmon fry, do 
you ? — No, r do not. 

5470. You do not profess to know anything 
about them ? — No. 

5471. Your only experience of a turbine being 
stopped, has been with eels, has it nut ? — Y^es. 

5472. Whiit was the size of the eel you uotV — 
About 2 inches diameter. 

5473. And what length ? — Two feet 6 inches 
perhaps. 

5474. Are you "ell acquainted with turbines ? 
— Y" es. 

5475. Do you know all the varieties of them ? 
— Not all the varieties. 

5476. Do you know the special points of 
difference lietween the M'Adam and the Leffell ? 
—I do. 

5477. Are you aware that the M‘Adam 
turbine has to be protected much more effectually 
than a Leftell ? — 1 will agree to that. 

5478. For the sake of the millowner himself 
he would be obliged to protect the M'Adam, 
would he not ?— Yes. 

5479. Do you agree with the evidence we 
have had before the Committee that the M*Adam 
is not much used now, and is not one of the 
popular turbines which you would put up ? — It 
IS not. 

5480. Is it out of date ? — Rather. 

Chairman. 

5481. You know the working of the turbine, 
do you not ? — Yes, I do. 



Chairman — continued. 

5482. Do you know what the action is, and 
the inside of that casing? — Yes. 

5483. Is it your opinion from your hnowledere 
uf that working, that a small fish, such as a 
smoult or young salmon, or what is called frv, 
could not pass without lieing injured? — My 
opinion is that they could not ; they may ect 
one in a hundred through without being 
injured. 

Mr. Sctim-Kf/.m\ 

5484. Why do you say you made these spaces 
tbree-eigluhsof an incli ajtsirt when you say five- 
eighths would be sufficient to keep out eels, and 
also Hould not interfere with tlie flow of the 
water? — 1 nienn to say that a fish five-eighths 
in diameter would not jiass through that. 

5485. But, you were asked what size you 
think the gratlmi or guard should be, and you 
said five-eighths? — I <lid not mean that. 

5486. This thing is tlircc-eighths, is it? — 
Yes. 

5487. And it is cert,ain ihut this never inter- 
fered with the working of that jiarticular mill, 
is it? — Noj it never interfered at Mr. Eu- 
pricliard’s. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5488. What kind of turbine was it there? — It 
was a M‘Aduui. 

5489. W hat kind of a turbine was it where 
the perforated plate was put in ? — That is a 
Burnham. 

5490. Is there any difference between that and 
the M‘Adflin? — Yes, ihere is; the water acts 
outwardly on the one and inwardly on the 
other. 

5491. "Which requires the most water? — I do 
not know, I am sure; I think it is according to 
their size ; a same size Burnham would use 
more water, but it would be more powerful. 

5492. Could you put a grating like that in 
front of a Burnham? — Yes. 

5493. And it would not interfere with the 
working of it at all, would it ? — It would not. 

Mr. Tomlinson, 

5494. Have you a drawing of a Burnham 
here ? — I have. 

Mr. Pinke^-ton. 

6495. What would be the cost of erecting a 
grating of that description ? — That would not bo 
a very dear grating ; I think it is owing to the 
diflerent situation ; of course, the larger it would 
be the more expensive it would be. 

5496. Supposing it were erected in front of 
a 100-horse power machine ? — It all depends on 
the fall. 

5497. But, according to the evidence, the 
rapidity of approach has nothing to do with the 
driving power ? — No doubt ; but we can pass 
water through a 12-inch pipe sufficient to develop 
100-horse power if we have fall enough, and we 
must take a pipe six feet in diameter on a 10 
foot fall, or something of that sort. 

5498. Do 
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5498. Do you think that the use of turbines 
will largely increase in the mills in Ireland?— I 
believe they will. 

5499; They are a much better power than any 
other kind of wheel, are they not? — Ido not say 
that, but they are cheaper first cost. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

5500. Do you mean to say that they are not 
the best motors driven by %vater? — I do not 
mean to say anytliing of the kind. 

65U1. What have you got better than a tur- 
bine ?-- A well' constructed breast-wheel; a 



breast-wheel, it ap[>ears to me, is as good as any 
turbine. 

*5502. Would you have as steady a drive with 
a breast-wlieel as with a turbine ? — ^You would. 

5503. That has been contradicted by every 
engineer who hna given evidence before this 
Committee ? — That is my experience. 

Mr. Seten-Karr. 

5504. You want more water, do you not, with 
a breast-wheel to get the same power ; is that 
what you mean ? — In my opinion, no more la 
reiiuired. 
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MINUTES OF 



EVIDEKCE TAKEN BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 



Friday^ \3th Ma^ 1802. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Sir John Whittaker ElUs. I Jlr- Seton-Karr. 

Mr. Macartney. 1 Tomlinson. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 1 

Sib JOHN WHITTAKER ELLIS, Bart., in the Chair. 



Mr. G. R. Bodmer, called in; and Examined. 



Mr. Seto7i~Karr. 

5505. You are a civil and mechanical engineer, 

I believe'/ — Yes. 

5506. And are you an aseocinte member of 
the Institute of ( ivil Engineers? — Yes. 

5607. Have ycu Lad large txnenence in the 
construction and design of imbines? — Yes, I 
have made a special study of turbines : I aui the 
author of a work on the subject and have been 
consulted on various occarioue with respect to 
turbines and have designed them. 

5508. How long have you made them aspecia! 
study ? — Five or six years, but I have been 
acquainted with them much longer than that. 

5509. You say yon have often been consulted 
with regard to tliera ? — Yes. 

5510. Will you kindly tell tire Committee the 
different kinds of turbines there are? — As re- 
gards their construction there are what are 
called Radial inward-flow turbines, Radial out- 
ward-flow turbines ; Axial or Parullei-flow tur- 
bines, and Mixed-flow turbines. 

5511. la that model which we have had pro- 
duced, here? — Yes, that is an inward-flow tur- 
bine j that descrij)ii(-n refers more paiTicularly 
to mechanical construction. Then as regards 
the method in T\hich the water acts, there are, 
broadly speaking, two systems of turbines, whicli 
ate known as Reaction and Impulse turbines. 
The chiet distinction is that in the Reaction tur- 
bine it is essential ihat all the buckets which 
are in action should be quite full of water; 
whereas in the impulse turbine, sir is admitted 
to each of the buckets ; that is to say the water 
only flows in a comparatively thin stream over 
the vanes. 

5512. Are those opening whicli we see on the 

model the buckets wnich you are alluding to ? 

Y'es; you see the spaces between the vanes of 
the wheel ; those are termed buckets. 

5513. Your distinction is, that in one case 
those buckets must be full of water, and in other 
cases it is not necessary? — Yes, aud in other 
cases it is not only not necessary, but it is abso- 
lutely disadvantageous. In principle there is a 
difl'ercnce in the action, but as far as the me- 
chanical constrmrtion is concerned there is 
very’ little difference. There is no essential 
dillerence between tlie impulse and reaction tur- 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
bines, but there is a difference in the way in 
which the water acts in tlieni. 

6514. "Which are the most modem kind? — 
The impulse turbines are considered the most 
modern kind, but both are used ; they are 
applicable in different cases. 

5515. Arc the impulse turbines those in 
which the buckets need not be quite full? — 
In fact they must not be quite full. 

5516. Are they the inward rnuial-flow turbines? 
—They mav be of any of the kinds first described. 
Tliat description only refers to o<matruction, and 
it is applicable to both of the systems. You 
will understand perhaps better what I mean if 
1 show you a drawing of an imj.ulse turbine. 
This is a parallel or axial turbine. These repre- 
sent the vanes of the wheel. 

5517. Is this drawing {describing drawing') full 
sissed? — Yes, this is lull sized. This j)ovtion 
coloured green represents the stream of water; 
in the reaction turbine the whole of this space 
between these two vanes would be filled with 
water, whereas in the impulse turbine it is so 
arranged that only a com])aratiYely shallow stream 
flows over each bucket ae shown here. 

6518. And runs out on this side / — Yes, it runs 
out below. 

Mr. Tomlinion. 

6519. "What is that ? — Those are holes for ven- 
tilation in the sides of the casing to admit air. 
It is essential that air should be admitted to the 
buckets in this type of turbine, so that there may 
be atmospheric ptessure in the bucket. This 
is only a portion, of course, of the whole circum- 
ference. 

6520. But this would come close up to there, 
would it, or would there be a space between? — 
There must be a clearance. That represents it, 
and b that case there would be about a quarter 
of a inch. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6521. In any other turbbe U that clearance 
space anv larger ? — In some American turbines 
they make it larger, because the sluice for regu- 
lating the adneission of the water cornea down 
between the guide passages and the buckets. 

6522. Is Acre much difference ; is it much 
larger; does the clearance vary much? — It may 

be 
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Mr. SetoTi-Karr — continued, 
be as much as perhaps an inch or an inch-and-a 
quarter in aorae cases. 

5523. That would be the clearance which the 
fish in passing through a turbine would have ?— 
Tliev would have to go through it; althougli they 
would stand a belter chance of not being nipped, 
they would stand an equal chance of being hit 
by the edges of the vanes as the wheel went 
round. 

5524. You have mentioned the naraee of four 
different kinds nf turbines, and also the two 
classes, in one of which the water does not fill 
the buckets, and the other in which it does ? — 
Yes- 

5525. Is there any other material difference 
which it is iniporlant for the Coinoiittee to 
know ? — I thiuk not, in turbines, geaerally. 
With the view of amplifying what was stated by 
Mr. Hassard, I constructed a sort of model 
showing the way iu which the fish would pass 
through ft turbine. It mav make the matter a 
little clearer. This {prodneiug mofiel) repre- 
sents a string of fish. About the must favour- 
able position in which a fish could be tu escape 
beingnipped is somewhere about where that one 
is. This model is made (o scale. The fish are 
fbur-and-a-hair inches long, and the pitch of the 
vanes is four inches, wbich \could be the average 
proportion of a three-feet wheel of radial inward 
now. 

Mr Macartneg. 

5526. "Wliftt construction is it, American or 
Frencli? — That would be American. The 
inward flow is of various constructions ; this 
would be of an American type originated by 
Fmncib. You will see the fish have a very 
good ciiaucc of being nipped as they come in. 
That fish is in about the best position possible 
for escaping, and with a very big pilch he might 
have a chance of eecjipiug. You see his tail 
is being nipped now {dcscrihing). 

Mr. Setun-Knrr, 

6527. He would have to turn a little in 
order to avoid being ripped, would he not? 
— Yes, the water, it was stated in one case that 
was mentioned, flowed in with a velocity of 
40 feet, but that is not quite correct. As a 
matter of fact the velocity of the water is about 
the same as that of the wheel for that type; that 
is about 19 nnles an hour. That might give a 
better idea to some members of the Committee 
than stating it in feet per second. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

5628. The fish would remain in the centre of 
the water, would they not'/ — Not necessarily. 

5529. They would be light, would they not, 
compared to the water? — That makes it worse 
for the fish, because he has rather a less chance 
of escaping in the centre of the stream. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5530. ‘VVhat scale do yon make this to? — 
That is the cleai-ance ; one-quaiter of full size, 
about three-eighths of an inch, in fact rather 
more. 

5531. To that scale?— Yes, to that scale. 

0.80. 



Mr. Tomlinson. 

5532. When it is set in that position, what is 
the width across there ? — Four inches from 
centre to centre. 

5.5.3.3. Supposing these fish were going through, 
they would have passed through, would they 
not ; they would not go slower tnan the stream, 
would they / — No, they would go at the same 
pace as the stream, uud the pace of the stream iu 
the majority of turbines of this type is about the 
same as the velocity of the wheel. 

Mr. Heton-Kurr. 

5534. Do you agree with what some of the 
witnesses have said, that the fish go down the 
stream tail first? — I could not say; 1 I'ave 
fished a gog<l deal for trout, and I have gene- 
rally seen them go head first when swimming. 

I do not know much about salmon, except that £ 
have often caught these young salmon when fish- 
ing for trout, very much to my disgust. 

5535. At all events that represents the man- 
ner in which they would enter the turbine, does 
it?-Yea. 

5536. And that is the only way thev would 
go ?- Yes. 

5537. And whether they went head or tail 
it would not make ajiy difference, would 

it? — The strong chances are they would be 
nipped or hit. 

55.38. 'I’he risk would be very great indeed, 
would it? — Yes. 

5539. II’ a fish had got safely in here without 
bein^ nipped, what becomes of him then? — He 
would be carried out here 

5540. At once ? — No, what would happen 
would be this : He would get into one of these 
buckets ; he could not eome quite across it, but 
he would be turned down like that, and as the 
wheel was going out he would be very quickly 
washed our ; tl>e actual course followed by the 
fish would be that {describing)^ and the course 
relative to the wheel, this. 

5541. Theu he would be carried out, would 
he?— Yes. 

5542. And there would be no move danger 
for him then, I supjwse ? — No. 

5543. Bur the great danger is of being nipped 
or hit, U it not ? — Yes. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5.544. This plan which you are showing us you 
say is three-eighths of an inch ? — Yes, X should 
think it would be rather more, because in cutting 
out it lias been a little exaggerated. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

5545. Is that intended to be the actual size of 
the turbine? — No, that is to a scale of three 
iuches to the foot. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

5546. Besides the danger of hU being nipped 
here, I suppose there is 3ie danger of his being 
thrown by the pressure of water against some of 
the sides ? — Yea, there would be acertain amount 
of risk of that, 

5547. And also I suppose there would bo the 
risk of his being drowned bv not being able to 
get bis head up stream ? — Yes, of course it is a 

B B 2 usual 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
usual tiling in fisliing to drown a fish by pulling 
him down sti-eam. 

5548. It he goes head foremost down a rapid 
rush and the water U running faster than he is, 
then the chances are he would get drowned, are 
they not? — Yes. 

Mr. Macarlney, 

5549. Do I understand you to say that he goes 
in head Ibremost? — That I cannot say ; it would 
he impossible for anyone to see what is going on 
inside a tui’bine. 

Mr. Seton-Kurr. 

5550. They imist either go one way or the 
other, must they not ? — Yes, as a rule there would 
not be room for tlicm to go any other way. 

5551. “iVliich kind of turbines do the mill- 
owners use mostly, or are likely to use mostly ; 
the reaction or the impulse ? — That all depends 
entirely upon circumstances. Oue class of tur- 
bines 38 suited for one set of conditions, and 
another for another. 

5552. You are not prepared to say they are 
likely to use one more than the other, are you ? — 
Generally spefikinc, where the head of water is 
moderate, cv low, tlie quantity o( water large and 
the supply constant, a reaction turbine would be 
used. 

5653. In which the buckets are full of water? 
— Yes, in which the buckets arc full of water; 
but in cases where the quantity of water is vari- 
able the impulse turbine would be used; at least 
that is what I should recommend, and what ie 
generally lecommendcd. 

5554. Do jou think there is any diflerence in 
the (hanger to the fish between the reaction and 
the impulse turbine? — I should say it was very 
much the some. 1 he velocity of the water flow- 
ing into the buckets is greater in the impulse 
turbine relative to the wheel. 

5555. That is the one in which there is less 
water?— That is the one in which there is less 
water and in which the buckets ai'e not lull of 
water. 

5556. Do you think there would not be much 
diflerence then ? — Ko, 1 think there would not 
he much diflerence. There is this to he said, 
that in the intpulse wheels the pitch ie generally 
a little closer, so that it w'ouldbe rather worse in 
that respect fur the fish. 

5557. In the impulse wheel the pitch is a 
little closer, is it ? — Yes •, on the other hand the 
velocity of tl.e water is greater. 

6658. "iVliat do you mean by the pitch being a 
little closer? — I mean tliat the number of vanes 
in a circumference of a given size would be rather 
larger. 

5559. Therefoi’e each vane would he smaller, 
would it? — The distance between the vanes 
would be rather smaller under otherwise ^ilar 
conditions. 

5560. Imagine a shoal of fry going through ox 
being waslied through either a reaction or 
an impulse turbine; do you think from yotur 
knowledge of turbines that any large percentage 
of them would get through uninjured? — I 
should not think a laige poiiion would ; I 
think a few might, by chance. 

5661. Do you therefore consider them very 



Mr. continued, 

daugerous machines?— I should say they are 
dangerous to fish. 

5562. Supposing you had two or three turbines, 
oue below another, on the same river, what 
chance is there of any fry getting through them 
all ? — X should think those who are not destroyed 
by the first would be finished off by the next. 

5563. Then you do not agree with the 
evidence which liaa been given by the mill- 
owners, that the turbines do uot injm-e the salmon 
sinoults, do you? — I should thiuk it was almost 
a mathematical certaiuty that they must be 
injured, a great portion oi them. 

5564. Have you yourself seen fry going 
through, or their dead bodies below, turbines ? — 
No; f know what fry are like, but I have not 
seen them passing through turbines or in the 
ueighbourhood of one. 

6565. The millownera derive great benefit 
from the use of turbines, I believe? — Yes; in 
the first place the efficiency is greater than that 
of the old-fashioned water wheels, and in the 
next place for a given power a turbine U a 
cheaper motor than a water w’heel. The firet 
cost IS less. 

5566. I believe we have had evidence to the 
effect that they gain from 20 to 40 per cent, 
more power in the some water ? — Yes, that would 
be the case, 

5567. Do you know Mr. Gihon’s turbine? — 

1 do not. 1 have no local knowledge. 

5568. Mr. Macariney in Ins evidence brought 
out that it was a M'Adani turbine ? — Y*^es. 

5569. What is the difference between a 
M‘Adam turbine and these other turbines? — 

1 believe a M'Adaiii turbine is an Impulse 
turbine made by M‘Adani. It is not, I 
believe, a special invention of M'Adani. 
They are a firm of manufacturers who make the 
“ Girard,'' or some intproved form of Impulse 
turbine. I think 1 omitted to tell you that the 
Impulse kind of turbine goes by the name of 
the “ Girard ” turbine, because aFrencbman named 
Girard was the first to introduce it. 

5570. Then this turbine which has been 
alluded to as Mr. Gihon’s turbine is not a par- 
ticularly new-fashioned turbine, is it? — No, the 
Girai’d turbines have been in use ujany many 
years ; I should think for ihe last 20 or 25 years 
at the veiy leasL There have been improve- 
ments made in them in some respecis of coui'se, 
but the ])rinciple is the same. 

5571. Mr. M'Adnm is merely a Belfast manu- 
facturer who makes this forns of Impulse 
turbine you are desciibiug, I understand? — 
Yes. 

5572. It has been stated in evidence that 
there is a great rush of water down the supply 
pipe to the turbine ; — Yes. 

5573. Is it not a fact that supposing thei*e is 
leather more rush than usual, it means that the 
turbine is not working so satisfactorily or in a 
I3roper way ? — I do not quite follow your 
question. 

5574. Supposing the turbine was not working 
quite6atisfactorily,and was not properly fixed, that 
would tend to increase the nish of water into it, 
would itnot? — No,l donotknowthatitnecessarily 
would ; probably the water would enter in a 

more 
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!Mr. Seton-Korr — continued, 
more disturbed wjiy. I do not know necensarily 
that there would be n greater rush, but there 
would be a greater dUtiirlmnce of the water. 

5575. I thought perhaps it might use more 
water: — Yes, it the turbine were not properly 
fixed or there was anything about it to make 
it wastei'ul ; it would uve more water iu that 
case. 

.5570 Therefore it would take more water 
down, would it not'''— Ves, it would. 

5577. Tbei*efore the better the turbine was 
fixed up, iu one sense, the lees water it would 
use ? — Yes. If there were anything wrong in iU 
construction it would use more water than it 
ought to do. 

5578. Do you think that the velocity with 
which the smoults would be shot into a tux-bine 
would be sufficieut to kill them apart from the 
danger of the nipping? — Yes, I should think il 
would in many cases. 

5579. That alone, quite apart from any 
material injury v^ldch might be inflicted on them, 
you think would kill them? — Yes, as 1 said 
helore, the velocity with 23 feet head would be 
19 miles an hour. If you can imagine a smoult 
juojectecl against the edge of on iron plate or 
against a surface of iron with that velocity he 
would stand a very strong chance of being killed. 

ChaiTiiiaii. 

5.580. What is the ordinary rate cf a river 
running? — It varies very much of course. In 
a flat district three leet per second would be a 
tolerably high speed, but in mountain streams I 
should tliink you might get os much as six feot a 
second and more. 

5681. What would that give as vepreseiUed 
by miles? — I supimsc six feet a second would be 
sometliing like four miles an hcnir. That is 
roughly speaking. 

Mr. Svlon-Karr. 

5582. Turbines are made of all sizes I believe ? 
— Yes. from very small to very large. 

5583. What are the limits of size ?—There are 
turbines of as much as nine feet or 10 feet 
diameter. 

7)584. I suppose they run down to smaller 
sizes?— Yes, they run do^^n to six inches. 

5685. What is the circumferential velocity 
dc[)cndeiil on ? — It depends entirely on the head 
of water with a given tjpe of tmbine. 

5586. The velocity of the outside circum- 
ference of the turbine, I mean ? — Yes. 

.5587. That is dependent on the bead of water, 
is it?— Yes. 

6588. I'l-at is about 64 to 70 per cent, of the 
velocity of flow, is it not? — 1 es, in a reaction 
turbine. 

5589. Is there any difference in an impulse 
turbine ? — Yes; its velocity is a. little less rela- 
tively to the velocity of the water. 

5590. Take a head of nine feet of water, what 
would the circuniferential velocity be there? — It 
would be about 17 feet per second. 

.5591. Independently of the diameter of the 
turbine ? — YeS, that is the circumlerential velocity 
of course, not the number of revolutions; I am 
speaking simply of the circumferemial velocity 
in feet per second. 

' 0.80. 
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Mr. -S’e7o7j-A’/irr- continued. 

0.592. The actual velocity of the water flowing 
between the guide vanes would be about tlie 
same I believe? — Yes. 

5593. In that case it would be 17 feet per 
second too? — Somewhere about that. 

5594. How many miles an hour would that be ? — 
That would be about 12 miles an hour. I suppose. 

5595. Tli,at is a low head, is it imt?— Yes. 

5596. What is the maximum head ? — There 
are turbines working with a head of ns much os 
1,600 feet, but those are exceptional cases. 

5597. Not in Ireland, are there ? — Not in Ire- 
land that I know of. 

5.598. Where is that? — Ou the Coiitirieut.aud 
I know *if one in London working with water 
from the Hydraulic Power Company’s main. 
That is a very small one, and runs at a very high 
speed ; it is an American turbine called the 
Pelttm Wheel. 

5599. is that working with a Pelton water 
wheel? — Yes; but a Peltou water Avheel is an 
impulse turbine. 

56UU. Why do they not use these Pelton 
water wheels in Irish mills? — They would not 
be at all suitable for the ronditious; they are 
only suitable where the head of water is very 
great and the quantity relatively small. 

5601. \>'liftt is the ordinary head, taking an 
average Irbli mill? — They vary so muclij are 
y<»a speakiug of any particular district? 

5602. Do they develop about 80 horse power, 
taking, say, one in the Foyle or Barn district? 

— That does not give you any criterion, because 
you want to know the quantity of wafer before 
you can get at the head. For instance, for 
a given horse-power with a small quantity of 
water you want a large head ; with a greater 
quantity of water you want a less head. Asitold 

ou, I have no special local knowledge of Ireland, 
ut, generally sneaking, a moderate head would 
be 20 feet to 30 feet. 

5603. Tlien I suppose we may take it lor the 
purposes of our inquiry, that the head would 
vary in the case of linsh mills from 15 to 30 feet? 
— That I cannot say ; of course that depends on 
locot conditions. 

5604. Would that be s moderate head? — Yes, 
that would be a moderate head. 

5605. When you gave a nine-feet bead it gives 
vou a velocity of water of about 12 miles an 
iiour ; therefore, if you had about 30 feet it would 
give you mure than three times that, would it 
not? — No. It would not be twice as much ; the 
velocity does not vary diiectly as tlie head. It 
varies in a slower ratio. For instance, with four 
times the head the velocity would be twice as 
great. 

5606. In the cose of Mr. Webb’s mill his head 
is 10 feet, I believe? — I have been told so. 

5607. And the velocity would be 13 feet or 14 
feet, I suppose? — It would be wbat I stated, 
about 17 feet. 

Chairman. 

5608. Tbe nine feet gives 17 feet, you say ? — 
Yes, and the 10 feet would not give very much 
difference. You might take it as from 17 feet to 
IH feet. 

5609. What would 10 feet give ? — Very little 
more than nine feet. 

B B 3 5610. In 
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5610. In some %-arietiea of turbine I believe 
llie quantity of water admitted to the motor is 
regulated by causing the guide vanes to swivel 
oo pivots?— Yes, as in this one for instance. 

5611. What additional risk would that cause 
to the fish going through? — There would be a 
chance of their being jammed in the passages 
between the vanes. Supposin': the turbine is 
not using the full quantity of water, and for 
any reason it has to be regulated to work with 
less water, the passages between the guide vanes 
are parllally closed by turning the latter about 
their pivots in this particular kind of turbine, 
and there ore others which are arranged in the same 
way. Su])posing the quantity of water has to be 
reduced, the orifices of these vaues are brought 
close together so that they converge rapidly, 
and there would beachanceofafish getting jammed 
tliLi-c, and he would not he able to get out. 

Cliuirman, 

5612. Then the water comes into thesebiicke's 
and escapes in here, does it ? — It escapes into the 
wheels. Those are fixed guides, and tlie water 
conics out between them. 

3(!13. The fish must get Into those buckets 
first, must they ? — Yes. 

6614. And then they are shot out of those 
buckets through those grooves? — No, through 
here. The water leaves the wheel fi-oin this 
central space ; it flaws in on the outside, comes 
in here, and finds it way out through a |jipe. 
This is where the wateroomes in ; those are what 
are known as the gukle vanes. 

5615. It goes into a bucket; from that bucket 
it comes eut to the ape>tures here and goes over, 
does it? — Yes, it has then doue its work and 
flows on. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5616. A fish might possibly go straight through, 
might it not, even according to Mr. Hassard’s 
evidence ; in that l-84th part of a second, 
he might shoot straight through Uiese? — There is 
just the chance. 

Mr. Setun-Karr, 

5617. In that case, where these guide vanes 
are regulated in that way to move on pivots, you 
say there is an additional risk to the smoults in 
passing through ?— Yes, in a certain position of 
the guide vanes they would ruu the chance of 
bei' g jammed. 

.5618. Is that a common kind of mechanism to 
Imve? — It is Very common with some of the 
Amcricau turbines. 

Chairman. 

56 1 9. The principle of the turbine is this, is it, 
in every c*se ? — Y es, but the arrangement differs. 
In some cases the water flows outwards ; in 
others inwards. 

Mr. Seton-Karr, 

5820. One of the witnesses produced pieces of 
wood and also pieces of turnip of that size, which 
had been passed through a turbine apparently 
without injury ; do you think tbiit that is any test 
of whether smoults can get through or not ? — No, 
I think it only shows that there is a possibility of 



a few pieces out of many gettim: through, but I 
should say the chances are th-it it does uut prove 
anything. As I said before, I think it is possible 
one or two fish might get through here ami there, 
and one or two pieces of wood might get through. 
Besides, as far as I can see, this piece of wood is 
a good deal shoi-ter than a fish. This piece of 
wood is only about three inches long. 

5621. That would mean, would it not, a very 
great difference in the risk of going through 
without injury? — Yes; as I said before with a 
certain proportion between the length of the fsh 
and the pitch of the vanes it is ahiiost a mathe- 
matical certainty the fish must be ui]>ped. 

5622. In your working model I believe you 
have made the fish to scale nearly inches long, 
have you not? — Yes. 

5623. And that would he an inch ami .a-half 
longer ncivly tli.an tliat piece of wood at all 
events? — Yes. 

Mr. Tumlinson. 

5624. Are you acquainted with turbines as 
they arc used in America now? — Yes. 

5625. Does the law require there any kind 
of protection, or not, for fish ? — rhat 1 am not 
jjrepared to say ; I do not know anything about 
that. I have studied the turliine mure from a 
mechanical point of view and regarding the par- 
ticular construction oftlie machine itself. 

5626. Have you heard any complaiuts ia 
America of turbines having injured fish? — No, 

I have not been in America; but I know 
American turbines, and the couscruction of 
them. 

5627. Are you a manufacturer of turbines? — 
No, I am not; I ain a consulting engineer. 

5628. Where is your place of business? — 
30, Walbi-ook, City. 

5629. Am I right in supposing that the Im- 
pulse system would be used where ordinarily, 
in the case of a w.iter-wheel, you had an under- 
shot water-wheel, or where you had an overshot? 
— It might be used in either case ; It is one of their 
advantages that Impulse wheels iire applicable 
to a variety of conditions. 

5630. With regard to the action of fish, your 
view is purely specuhitive, I assume? — I have 
never seen a fish killed; it would be almost 
impossible to see it; you cannot sec inside a 
turbine when working. 

5631. How would the velocity of water in tur- 
bines compare with the velocity of water passing 
over water wheels, taking an ovei'shot wheel ?— 
It is very much quicker on the turbines. 

5632. How would a turbine cmn|jare with 
an undeiBhot wheel ?— The velocity of water 
with au undershot water-wheel is very much 
lower than with a turbine. 

5633. Aud with a breast wheel it would be 
about the same, I suppose? — Yes, about the 
same; the action is different in water-wheels 
and turbines ; in water-wlieels, the water acts 
by |[its weight, and generally speaking it is 
desirable to keep the velocity of the nheel as 
low as possible for efficiency, 

5634. Apart from the question of the size ol 
those pieces of wood, which you say are smaller 
than fish, your view would be that pieces of 

wood 
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Mr. Tomlinson — continued, 
wood of that size, would not uniformly pass 
thniiigli? — No, a fevF might get through. 

5635. Then if it has been represented to us 
th.it the pieces of wood, and pieces of turnip 
wliich were produced here w ere those which had 
gone through a turbine, and that no samples 
v\hich were injured had been kept back from us, 
is it your view that the csperiment could not 
have been (airly conducted ? — I should not like 
to express any opinion ol that sort. 

5636. Could a piece of wood of that kind get 
jammed in a turbine without stopping a turbine? 
— I think that in a turbine of considerable 
power the turbine might break the piece of wood. 

5637. Bat if ii did not break it? — It would 
stop the turbine. 

5638. And if it was only a turbine of mo- 
derate power, wha.t then ? — It might stop it ; 
it would either break the wood or stop the 
turbine. 

5639. And even if it broke the wood, it might 
do some damage to the turbine I pi’csume ( — 
Exactly ; such eases have occun-ncl. 

5640. Have you heard ofthen»V — Yes. 

5641. Can you give the paiticulars of any 
case? — No, I cannot give particulars, but it 
is a matter of common knowledge tiiat the 
vanes of turbines are damaged by pieces of 
material getting in. 

Chairman. 

5642. We have had it in evidence that the 
turbines ought to be protected ? — It is the usual 
thing to protect them. 

Mr. Tomlin&on. 

5643. Have you ever gone into the question 
of the kind of protection that ought to be applied? 
It is generally accepted that inclined gratings are 
used in ordinary coses ; that is general all over 
the continent, and all over England I think. 

5844. Have you any practical experience of 
the kind of guards that are used? — Yes, I have 
seen them often enough. 

5645. Have you ever seen a guard like that 
one which has been produced ? — No, that is 
specially designed for keeping fish out, I under- 
stand. 

5646. In your judgment would a guard of that 
hind intei’fere with the flow of water to the tur- 
bine? — Not if the apertures are made large 
enough. I mean if there are a suflicient number 
of opeitures. 

5647. I am talking about a guard of that kind. 
I presume a guard of that kind would tend to 
stop the flow of water to some extent? — Of 
course it would ; if you have a limited area for 
the passage of the water and you put one 
of those guards in, it would reduce the 
passage, but in the majority of cases I take it 
there would be no difficulty in making the area, 
after allowing for any obstruction, sufficiently 
large. Of course that would have to be done. 

5648. In your view as a matter of practice, is 
there generally a sufficient margin of water to 
allow ior anything of the kind ? — Yes. 

0.80. 



Mr. Maccadney. 

5649. You have had very considerable experi- 
ence you say, with regard to hydraulic motors? 
— Yea. 

5650. What is your opinion of the value of 
the turbine as a hydraulic motor? — It is a very 
efficient motor ; one of the most efficient there 
is. 

5651. It has given very considerable impetus, 
has it not, to the use of hydraulic machinery for 
various mechanical nurposes?— It has certainly 
on the oontiiieni and in America. In England 
there are, comparatively speaking, few cases 
where it is applicable, but there is no doubt it 
is coming into use mticli more than formerly. 

5652. What do you mean by that; that there 
is notsufficient water-power in lingland? — There 
is not sufficient water-power, and where there is 
sufficient water there is not sufficient head, which 
comes to the same thing. Of course the power 
depends on the head. 

5663. But wherever there is sufficient head of 
water it has been krgely used, has it not? — Yes, 
it is being used. 

5654. Very considerably ? — I do not know 
that ; I should say not very considerably in this 
country; it is very considerably used abroad. 
AYherever there is water-power it is to the 
advantage of millowners and manufacturers to 
take advantage of it, obviously. 

5655. You have given the Committee some 
evidence as to the me.hanical construction and 
the dilFereut names as applied to the two general 
systems of reactionary and impulse turbines ?— 
Yes. 

5656. Do you know if any turbines are now 
being up on the reactionary principle ? — Yes. I 
do not know that I can call to mind one at the 
present moment. 

5657. As a matter of fact, would you yourself 
recommend one on the reaction jjriuciple ? — In 
certain cases decidedly. 

6658. What sort of cases? — In cases where the 
quantity of water wa? large relatively to the 
head, and the flow was pretty constant. In fact 
there are a few cases where I might say you must 
put up a reaction turbine- 

5659. Do you speak from any knowledge of 
the trade as to whether the general tendency is 
now to put up turbines on the impulse principle 
in preference to the reaction principle? — Yes, 
the tendency is that way. 

5660. Proleasor Tlioinsnn was the man who 
invented the inward-flow turbine, was he not? — 
Yes, that is a Thomson turbine. 

5661. Are you familiar with the Leffeil tur- 
bine? — lam not; 1 know Its construction though. 

5662. The Leffeil is the adoption of Thom- 
son’s inward flow, is it not? — Yes, but 1 believe 
it is what is called a mixed-flow turbine. 

5663. Are you certain ? -Yes. 

5664. That it is not inward flow, but mixed ? 
— It is inward-flow, and mixed-flow. When I 
say mixed-flow, 1 mean to say that the water 
enters from the outside radially inwards, and 
leaves more or less parallel with the axis. 

5666. 1 want to ask you a question about the 
M‘Adam turbine. I will put the structural 
difference between the M‘Adam turbine and 

B B 4 the 
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Wr. continued, 

the LetFell turbine to you. Are you aware that 
in the irAdam turbine there are hundreds of 
jKtrts as compared with the Lefiel ; do you 
understand what 1 mean? — Yes. 

56C6. Tliat, ns compared with the Leffell, 
there are probably a hundred j)orts, and tliat in 
the Leif'ell there are comparatively few? — It is 
the tendency witii the American turbines to have 
fewer ports. 

5667. In this model there are 36 ; I have 
counted them? — Yes. 

.5668. If that was consfruoTed on the LoeiFel 
priDci[)lc there tvould only he 12 there, would 
there not, so that the ajierture, instead of heiug 
the size of one of those would be the size of 
three of them, would it not? — That is quite 
possilile. 

56C9. Would that, in your opinion, aiFord 
obstructions jiassiiig through a turbine, whether 
fish, wood, or turnip, a better chance of 
getiiiigthrough? — Yes, a sliglitly better chance, 
decidedly. 

6670. Taking the sketch which you showed 
the C'onimittee drawn to scale, in your opinion, 
would a piece of wood of the size which has 
been produced before you, show marks of injury 
if passed through sueb a turbine? — Yes. I 
should say decidedly. Of course, ae I eaid 
before, it is possible that a few pieces aiight get 
through. 

5671. But supposing yon pass 12 pieces 
through, do you think any of them would show 
injury or not? — I should say decidedly they 
would. 

5672. And supposing 12 bits of turnip, of 
precisely the same size, were passed through, 
■would you expect to see them come through 
whole '/ — No, I should not. 

5673. Would you expect to see them bearing 
serious marks I — 1 abould. 

5674. You expressed an opinion, which is 
merely an opinion; that is to say, you have no 
knowledge, and you never had an opjiortunity 
of observing yourself, whether fry are likely to 
go through a turbine, have you ?— .No, I have 
not. 

5675. i\nd you have had no opportunity of 
forming auy conclusion from examining the water 
below a turbine and above it ? — No, not as 
regards fry. 

5676. So that your evidence is merely an 
opinion upon that point, is it not? — Yes, so far. 
Do you mean as regards the tendency of the fish 
to go down ? 

5677. Yes? — Yes, quite so. 

5678. Do you agree -with the evidence that 
fry going down a river go down head foremost? 
— I have always seen fish go head foremost A 
fish does not swim tail foremost, as far as I know. 
I have seen a great many swimming and never 
seen them going tail foremost. 

5679. The evidence before the Committee, I 
think, is that they do so. They drop down 
stream^ tail foremost. They appear to be 
swimming against the stream, but they are 
dropping down ?— Do you mean they are only 
partially successful in struggling against the 
etream? 

5680. No, that they drop down. Your idea 



l\lr. Alaeartney — continued, 
is that they go through the turbine head fore- 
most, is it not ? — I do not think it matters, 

5681. l.s it not material iu your view! I 

should a.ay it is not at all material. In fact I 
should think it is rather to their disaclvimt.ige to 
go through tail foremost, because they could not 
see what is coming. [ mean they would not 
have the ghost of a chance of avoiding anything 
which they saw iu their way. 

5682. Would there be any vibration in the 
water immediately in front of a turbine wheel? 
— Do you mean immecUately in front of the inlet 
pipe? 

5683. Yes? — There would not be exactly 
vibration, but there would be a fairly strong 
current. 

5684. But there would be no vibration you 
think? — No, nothing to speak of; there would 
be a ripple perhaps. 

5685. We have expert evidence that there is 
perceptible vibration communicated to the water 
by the action of the machinery? — Do you mean 
vibration from the motor? 

5686. Yes? — That might be the case certainly, 
especially if the way in which the motor was 
fixed was not very rigid, and the foundations 
not firm. 

5687. Could a motor perform heavy work 
withouc being fixed rigidly ?— It would have to 
be fixed fairly rigidly. 

5688. 1 mean to say, taking a turbine de- 
veloping 80-borse power, and used for driving a 
lot of machinery, where it is necessary to have 
an absolutely smooth drive, would not the 
turbine, in that case, have to be fixed aa rit^idly 
as possible ? — Certainly it would ; stilf^ of 
course, a very slight movement constitutes a 
vibration, as you know. You may get a vibra- 
tion of very heavy bars, but the actual move- 
ment is very small. 

5686. I only want to know if a turbine diiving 
heavy machinery every day would not be likely 
to communicate some amount of viljration to the 
water, in your opinion ? — Y'es, it might. 

5690. You said just now, talking of the power 
developed by turbines, that they gave a greatly 
increased power to the raillowner? — Yes. 

5691. \\ hat is your opinion of the increased 
po^er developed by a turbine as compared with 
a breast-wheel or an ordinary wheel ? — I should 
say, as compared with the breast-wheel, at least 
26 to 30 per cent., and taking an undershot watei- 
wheel it might be os much as 50 per cent. 

5692. Do you say, iu your experience, that 
that is invariably the case, and that there is no 
description of wateiMvheel which would develop 
as much as a turbine'!— I think that in some ex- 
ceptional coses an overshot water-wheel with a 
very high fall is as efficient almost as a tur- 
bine. 

5693. Do you know anything of Fairbnirn’s 
overshot wheel ? — Yes. 

_ 5694. That would develop as much as a tur- 
bine, would it not? — It might with a very high 
fall. 

5695. So that practically the turbine does not 
occupy an isolated position as a hydraulic motor. 
For instance, there is Fairbairn’s overshot-wheel 
which 
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which might develop as much power, might it 
not? — ^es, it might in certain oases 

5696. You are not prepared to say it would 
not, are you? — Cases have been known \vhei*e 
ovcrshot-wheels have given 80 per cent., but 
they are isolated cases, and it is a regular thing 
for turbines to give it. 

5697- Have you any local knowledge of mills 
in Ireland? — 2so. 

5698. And you have no knowledge of the class 
of turbines there except what you Sod in the 
evidence given here? — No. 

5699. Are you strongly of opinion that It is 
iiuT»os<iihle for fry to get through these turbines? 

— Yes. 

5700. it is a mathematical certainty, you say, 
that they would be killed? — I should say so, in 
tdie majority of in.'Jtances. 

5701. Are you aware that in addition lo the 
evidence of millowncrs, there has been the evi- 
dence of two exports, one of whom was Mr. 
Cadle, who has had a large experience in Ire- 
land, who do not hold the same opinion ? — No. 

5702. I supi'Ose you have heard the celebrated 
statement made by Lord Grimthorp, that there 
was hardly any single statement made by one 
engineer which another could not be brought to 
contradict? — Yes, I have lieai'd that, and perhaps 
there is a little exaggeration in that statement. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

5703. I understood you to say that with a 
stream of water flowing at the mte of 12 miles an 
hour, fish brought into contact mth any object 
would be killed by the impact? — I should say 
so; but 1 am here as an engineer. 

5704. As an engineer you gave that opinion? 
— I should be of that opinion. 

5705. Are you aware that the mountain 
streams in Scotland flow with double that 
rajiidity ?— -Yes, I can imagine that ; but I was 
not dealing with exceptional cases. 

6706. Xou have not visited any of these mills, 
have you? — No, I have not. 

5707. Is what you say merely theory ? — Do 
you mean as regards especially the Irish mills? 

5708. No; as regards the evperiments of 
passing fry through a turbine ? — Yea ; as regards 
passing fry through a turbine. 

5709. You never saw an experiment carried 
out, did you ? — No, I have not. 

5710. Have you any idea whether that piece 
of wood represents the size of the smoults on the 
tributaries of the Bann? — Yes, I have a very 
good idea, because I have seen smoults in other 
rivers, and I take it they are very much the 
same everywhere. 

5711. Hut evidence has bee.'* given directly 
contradictoi'y to that before tide ^^oramittee, and 
that smoults differ in size ? — not it accepted 
that smoults were from four and n-halt lo fi.ve 
inches long. 

5712. We have evidence to show from men 
who have been examined on behalf of the fishery 
owners, ihat thatre presents the size of smoults in 
Irish rivers? — Even if it did, ns I said before, I 
should expect pieces of wood, or smoults of that 
size, or a large proportion of them, to be nipped 
or hit by the turbine. 

0.80. 



5713. Do you say if that piece of wood 
was an inch and a-half longer it would be a 
niutheniatical certainty that it would be crushed 
through the turbine? — That, would depend on 
the pitch of the vanes, but in any case it is a 
iTiAtbematical certainty that a large proportion 
of them must be nipped or hit. 

5714. Are you aware that the gentleman who 
produced those pieces of wood and the pieces of 
turnip passed a good number tlirough the tur- 
bine, and brought all tlie pieces here, and sub- 
mitted tliem to the examination of the Committee? 

— I was not aware that he brought them all 
here. 

6715. According to his evidence it was so. 

He told us the number he passed through, and 
he produced them all here ?— Of course I am not 
in a position to contradict that, not having seen 
the experiment. I presume that was doue when 
the turbine was running at its full speed. 

Mr. t^elOYi'Kiirr. 

5716. I think you stated, in answer to Mr. 
Macartney, that there were very few places in 
England where turbines could be used? — I will 
not say vary few, but 1 mean relatively to the 
enormous quantity of power used in England, 
the opportunities of applying turbines with 
advantage are comparatively few. 

5717. As comparerl with Ireland? — There is 
more water power in Ireland and Scotland. 

5718. I think you stated you are not familiar 
with Ireland? — No; of course I knowthereisn 
great deal of water there. 

5719. I suppose in your professional experi- 
ence you know pretty well the class of water 
power that is to be found in Ireland ? — Yes. 

5720. You know it from information and hear- 
say? — Yes. 

5721. And you say as compared wnh the 
water-power in Ireland, the water-power in Eng- 
land is not so suitable for turbines, do you? — 
No, it is not so suitable. 

6722. In the future, for instance, they are far 
more Hkelv to be developed C'* a hydraulic motor 
iti Irelautf than they are in l''nglaud, are they 
not? — Yes, I shoultl say so. Of course I do 
not include Wales in England, because there are 
great opportunities in Wales of using water; 

I said England, not the United Kingdom. 

.5723. A law affecting the rights of miJlownera 
to put d^^wn turbiues in England would hardly 
apply iu that case to Ireland under those cir- 
cumstances, would it? — In what way? 

5724. In England the places would be so few 

and far between where the turbines would be 
put down?— Yes, generally speaking, they 
would. . 

5725. Is it because there is not such a tall tor 
the water in England? — \ es, that is the chief 
reason Where there is water the rivers are 
generally sluggish, and tlie fall is small. 

5726. And in those rivers the turbine is not 
likely to be used, you think? --Not to the 
extent. Turbines can be used down to a head of 
three feet, but that is an exceptionally low head. 

5727. Witii regard to the protection of tur- 
bines, will you look at this model of a grating. 
Do you think that a grating of that kind erected 

Cc 
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Mr. Seuin-Karr — continued, 
in a mill-race would iuterfere i«_nn 7 wa;^ with 
the ivorking of the turbine? — No, not if the 
aggregate area between the bars is sufficiently 
great; certainly not. 

5728. Do you see any rea.<on why the working 
of the turbine should be in the least affected by 
any erection of that kind? — No, certainly not. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

5729. In that case you would be bound to 
widen tlic intake, would you not?— That would 
all ilej»eiid on circumataiices. All you have to 
(to is to get enough water through. 

5730. All you liave to do is to get enough 
open space, to simplify ii ? — Yes. 

5731. And in e.v?e you Imd a limited space 
you would veqtiire by soiue means to widen the 
intnke, would you not '< — Yea, or else there 
would he a slight tendency, as h previous witness 
pointed out, for the water to vise until the head 
was sufficient to force it through. The margin 
is usually pretty large. 

Jlr. Seion-Karr. 

5732. 'Will you look at this very rough 

diagram the same to H-’tftisw). Tins is 

supposed to represent the mill-race in section, 
and this is supposed to represent the intake ; the 
supply to the turbine, and this is the height of 
the Milter; that would be the head, I take it, to 
the motor, would it not? — Or rather to the tail 
water level, strictly speaking, just as it leaves 
the turbine. 

5733. Imagine a grating of the kind that you 
have seen in this room erected here ; in your 
opinion, I take it from what you say that that 
would not interfere with the working of the tur- 
bine here? — No, provided sufficient water got 
through it. 

5734. What conditions would have to be fur- 
nished. May I take it that the main condition 
is that the water should be kept at that level ? — 
Yes. 

5735. Nothing else? — r'iot.lnng eho. 

5736. If the action of the grating was to re- 
duce that say an inch or two, or three inches, 
would it luaterially interfere with the working of 
the turbine? — No, it would not. You would 
simply lose that pei'centnge of head, i'or in- 
stance, if you had a head of 108 inches, and you 
lost two inches, you would lose about two per 
cent of your head. 

5737. For practical purposes, would that make 
any difference? — No, it would not; and, as a 
matter of fact, the tendency would be for the 
water to rise a little there, and the thing would 
rectily itself to some extent. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5738. How do you mean? — I mean to say, in 
proporrion to any obstruction, the water would 
rise slightly, and would flow through the grating 
with a slightly greater velocity than it did be- 
fore. 

Mr. Sehni-Karr. 

5739. The pressure of the water coming 
through those openings would be greater ; it 
would come through quicker, would it ? — Yes; 
hut, as a noatter of fact, iu tiie ordinary cases 



Mr. Seton-Kiirr — continued, 
the action would be so slight as to be practically 
unimportant altogether. 

5740. I will find it in this way : with a varia- 
tion of 2 nr 3 inches "in any ordinai-y head of 
water, would it materially interfere with the 
working of any turbine ? — No, it would not. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5741. Supposing a grating was put in of that 
description which varied the head of water by 

2 or 3 inches, would not the water on the 
other side of the head be backed up? — Yes, it 
would be slightly hacked up. 

5742. Therefore, if previous to the grating 
being put in the water was ahsoluLely at a lev^ 
with the sluice to the byewash, the water would 
go over the sluice to the byewash, would it not? 
— It would, if there was a very small margin. 

5743. I am taking the case now of a head of 
water for which the whole river la wanted, and 
that head must be kept up to a certain level; 
and you nut in your grating; that might, at all 
events, diminish the head of water by 2 or 

3 inches, might it not? — Yes, it might. 

6744. Then the water headed back, would, of 
course, rise behind ? — Yes. 

5745. And at the level of the sluice the 
natural effect would be that it would flow over 
that sluice, would it not?— Yes; but the water 
would only flow over the byewash in times of 
flood, and the height of the oveidlow to the bye- 
wash would be so regulated that the water would 
not flow over except in times of flood when there 
would be an excess of water. 

5746. I am taking a case where the head of 
water is absolutely ou a level with the sluice, 
and where, in order to get a sufficient head of 
water to work the tuibine, the level of the water 
is on a level with the sluice, and where the water 
being headed back it would only flow over into 
the byewash ? — But that would not be the cajse 
because they genei-ally allow a margin for floods 
with the byewash, so that when there is an 
excess of water it may have another way of 
escape. 

5747. That is your view; do you- mean to tell 
the Committee that the reduction by an inch or 
two in the head of water would not affect the 
working of a turbine? — Not materially. 

6748. What do you mean by materially? — It 
dejjeuds on the height of the liead, of course. If 
you had 100 inchesof head and you lostone inch, 
there would be a loss of 1 per cent. 

5749. Supposing you require every eighth of 
an inch of your head to work your machinery, 
do you uot think it might have some material 
effect? — It would have this effect ; in 100 inches 
one inch would repre.seiit a loss of 1 per cent. ; 
you would get 1 per cent, less power. 

6750. And it it were lowered 2 inches it 
would be 2 per cent. ? — Yes. 

6751. And from your point of view, as a civil 
engineer, would that be absolutely immaterial in 
carrying on tbe work ? — It is desirable to get. lUl 
the power you can, of course. 

6752. Would that alter the steadiness of the 
drive do you think ? — No, it would not materially 
interl'eie with the drive. 

5753. Would 
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13 iUny 1892.] 



Mr. Bodmer. 



[ Continued. 



Mr. Stton-Karr. 

5753. TVouUl there be a sluice in here between 
the imaginary grating and the intake of the 
water for the turbine? — There would be as a 
rule. 

5754. Can you describe to me exactly the 
object of that sluice, and how it is made ’i — The 
object of the sluice is to be able to shut off the 
water from tho turbine entirely when it is not 
wanted at all. In case you are making repairs, 
or you want to get at the turbine to clean it, 
then you shut down the sluice and the water 
goes over the byewash 

uTo.'l. Is not that sluice sometimes partly open 
when the turbine is working ? — Yes, in cases. 

5756. Because sometimes they have more 
water than they want, for instance? — Yes, in 
times of flood, for instance. 

5756*. So tiiat they regulate the water, in fact, 
by that sluice, do they ? — They regulate by the 
sluice, and they also regulate by the regulating 
apparatus on the turbine, but that depends on 
circumstances a good deal. 

5757. What 1 am asking U this: Supposing 
this gi-ating is put here as a fry guard, if it had 
the fffect of reducing the head of water, that 
could be counteracted by the sluice, could it not; 
in other words, the sluice, which before was only 
partly open, could be opened wider, could it not? 
— Certainly, if with the partly-open sluice you 
have all the area that is necessar;; a velocity of 
about three feet per second in the canal taking 
the water to the turbine is generally allowed 
for. 

5768. Tlien you mean the sluice might be 
opened wider, to allow the same velocity, after 
the graiiug was put up, do you ?— Yes. 

5759. Again we have had an imaginary case 
that tlie effect of that grating there has reduced 
the level iwo or three inches? — Yes. 

6760. You do nut mean to tell us that that 
would be ibe effect of the grating, do you ? — 
Not necessarily. 

5761. You only assume that? — Yes; at the 
very worst. 

6762. But, assuming that, in that case, I sup* 

f iose, if the mill race was widened a little, and a 
ittlfc more surface given to the grating, that 
result would be counteracted, would it not? — 
Yes, quite so. 

5763. It would not be a difficult matter to 
counteract anything of that kind, would it? — 
— No, not in the least. For instance, supposing 
things were drawn eo fine that your beau race 
was not quite big enough, it would be sufficient 
to widen the head race at the very end in front 
of the grating, so as to give additional area. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

5764, That is before you come to the grating? 
— Yes, before the. water gets to it. 

Mr. Seton Karr. 

5765. So that, asauraing the action of the 
grating is such as you have described, then, 
either by widening the grating area or by, 
jKissibly, working In a different way with a sluice, 
any diminution iu the height of the heading could 
be counteracted, could it not? — Certainly. 

0.80. 



Mr. Tomlinson. 

5766. In making calculations in putting up a 
turbine, which would be part of your business, 
you would take into consideration the velocity of 
the stream and the head of water, and every- 
thing of that kind, I suppose? — Yes; the 
velocity of the stream, as a matter of fact, before 
it reaches the turbine is not taken Into account 
in estimating the power. You generally make 
the velocity rather low, as I said before, about 
three feet per second, just sufficient to take the 
water to the turbine, because the power repre- 
sented by the velocity of flow of the bead race 
IB general^, for practical purposes, lost. 

5767. Do you make any calculations for 
friction of water? — Yes, I should do so. 

5768. If a grating was put up with the bars 
rather close, apart from the tendeucy to accu- 
mulate rubbish in front of it, there would be 
some loss of power from friction, would there 
not? — Yes, there would; when I say you would 
have to allow a larger area, you would have to 
take contraction and friction into account. 

5769. What projxirtlouate element would the 
friction come to ? — Tiiat would depend on the 
shape of the bars; with bars well rounded on 
the front head ; that is to say, the sui’face 
against which the water flows, it would not 
amount to very niucli. 

5770. Should you tliink the grating you have 
looked at would be likely to cause a good deal 
ot friction? — No, the rounded edge of that I 
take it is the edge with which the water comes 
into contact first. As far as the shape of the 
bar is concerned, I should think that would be a 
very good form of grating. 

5771. Would you consider there .‘^bould be 
material deduction for friction in putting a 
grating of that kind into the head-race? — No, 
not very material. 

5772. Can you say approximately what deduc- 
tion you would make? — If 1 wanted to go 
safely I should probably allow about 10 per 
cent., but that would be a very ample margiu ; it 
would not amount to that, and probably would 
be five or six really; but in these matters one 
always calculates so as to allow a cerloin margin, 
to be perfectly safe. 

Mr. Macartnty. 

5773. At what part of the mill-race would you 
propose to put that grating ? — It is generally 
put in the head-race. 

5774. What part of the head-race ? — Pretty 
close to the turbine. 

6775. According to the evidence we have had 
before us, most of the head-races are very lon^ 
ones, about 400 yards. Do you say the length 
of a head-race would make no difference as to 
where you should place that grating ? — As fur 
us I can see, no. 

5776. You would put it near the turbine 
whether the head-race was a long or short one ? 
— Yes, I should certainly. 

5777. You have told the Committee that there 
is a certain percentage of loss from friction and 
one or two other causes?— Yes. 

5778. There are occasions when fry go down 
the mill-race, and having gone down a uiill-raco 

c c 2 of 
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MINTTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 



13 Mai/ 1802.] 3 Ir. Bouwee. {.Continuea. 



IMr. Macartney — ccntinucd. 
of 400 yards they arrive at tliis prating tlirough 
Tvliicli they caunot get 1 — Yes. 

5779. Wc have also the evidence of the 
fishery (I'vncrs and the Conservancy Board that 
notliing will induce a salmon fry to go back into 
the river, and that they never return. Now take 
llic case of a mill running night and day, that is 
where the sluices are not open from Monday to 
Saturday ; (he salmon fry having come down in 
shoals would meet this grating and would be 
jammed up {gainst it, because thev would never 
go back. Tlieii these shoals of salmon being 
there, would they uot materially conduce to 
block the water. If thousands of salmon fry 
4i inches long come across your grating do you 
not imagine there would be a considerable dimi- 
nutioii iu the volume of water? — If they were 
packed like herrings in a barrel certainly, or if 
their tails got jammed in the gratings, of course 
it would he so ; but if they are distributed, as 
fish usually are in water, it would not. 

5780. The evidence is that they are not distri- 
buted, but that they come dawu in shoals with a 
leader t;iil foremost, and wherever that leader 
goes they go. I put it to you. ussuming that 
what tile fishery owners and the Conservancy 
Board say is true, and that they come down in 
shoals and nothing will induce them to go back 
into the rivet out of the head race, and that for 
six days, night and day, they would be blocked 
up against that grating, that that would have a very 
material effect if, sav, 2,000 of them were con- 
gregiiteil tlieve, in cbokiug the grating? — Yes, if 
they were close enough ; it would depend a good 
deal on circumstances. I take it that these fisli 
would not necessarily absolutely get jammed up 
against the grating. They would probably keep 
themselves just floating against ihc sti-eam when 
they found they could not get down. 

5781. But you have no knowledge offish, have 
you?— I will not say 1 have no knowledge of 
fish; I have caught a good many and I have seen 
them. 

5782. I am assuming the case of the fishery 
owners, and that they come down and get stopped 
by these gratings, otherwise they would get into 
the turbines. If they did come against these 
gratings to the extent of thousands it would have 
a maierial effect in obstructing the grating, 
would it not?— If thousands of them came 
actually against the grating and stuck there, it 
would. 



Mr. Pinkerton. 

•5783. Suppose, in order to avoid that olistruc- 
tion, that grating was placed at the intake, unci 
the consequence was that the water was dammed 
back, it would throw tljc water over the weir 
and the millowuer would lose the benefit of the 
surplus water eutirely, would he not? — I J„ 
quite follow your question. Do you mean, if the 
gratings were placed a’ the iut.ike? 

5784. Yes : I am not asking questions for the 
piir|)ose of embarrassing you. 1 agree with you 
that if you increase the superficial apace of the 
intake the gratings may be no obstruction. But 
supposing that the owner of the land on each side 
of the mill race refused to allow the intake to be 
widened, what would the cousequeuce be of a 
grating being placed at the intake ; would it not 
tend to obstruct the flow of water into the mill- 
race? — Not more than it would if placed at any 
otlier part 

6785. But at any other part the back water 
ia in the mill-race and is not lost; in the other 
case you would drive it over the weir, would you 
not?— Yes, partly, if quite close to the intake. 

5786. I am on the question of the difficulty 
of widening the intake. I agree that your evi- 
dence is all right, that if you wden the intake 
you remove the difljculty with regard to the 
grating; but where the millowuer cannot get the 
consent of an adjoining owner to take land to 
widen, what will tlte millowner do? — Ho will 
have to do the best lie can. 

Mr. Scion^Karr. 

5787. As a matter of fact, tlie water in the 
null-race where the grating would be erected, 
would be flowing quite slowly in ordinary cases, 
would it not ?— Yes. 

5788. And, as a matter of fact, there is no 
possible chance of large quantities of fry being 
jammed against the grating like Mr. Macartney 
suggests, ie there ?— That is why I said if the fry 
got jiimiued against the gmting they would 
obstruct it. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

5789. But this is only a mattci* of opinion on 
your port, is it not?— TLat is all. 

Mr. Seton~Karr. 

5790. Is it only a matter of opinion ; you have 
no special knowledge of the habiis offish, have 
you ?— No. 



Mr. E. L. Mooiti;, rc-called; and further Eiamiued. 



Mr. ■S’efpji-A’arr. 

5/9L You have heard the questions which 
have been asked the last witness about the 
smoltB going down the rivers. Will you tell the 
v..ommmee u hether, iu your opinion, emolts eo 

hfn? “ ‘”- 

nine ■— iliej .yould go any way I should thinlc. 

I coiaUl not te 1 you how they would go down 
the pijm of a turbine absolutely ; but they go down 
the nver tail first. 

5792. From your knowledge of the habits of 

smults. do you think they would go duwu tl.c 



Mr. continued, 

supply pipe of a turbine head or tail first?- I do 
not know how they would be dragged down it; 
there js such a suction of water down the pine of 
a turbine that they might go head or tail fir.^t, or 
Biceways. ' 

5793. Can you form no opinion about that ? — 
they get to the pipe. 

. 0 ° tliink they would go down any- 

now .—res, certainly. When they come down 
down tail foremost. 

5/9o. bupposing by any chaucc a silmuii fry 
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13 ^I/ty 1892.] Mr. Moore, \_Coniinufd. 



iMr. Scton-KaTT — contmueJ. 
or biHolt, or u eaiinon deed go head foremost 
down a stream, it is necessary icrhitn to go faster 
than the stream, is it not? — Certainly, or the 
gilli would open. 

5796. The effect is, if he does not go faster 
than the stream, that he is drowned, is it not? — 
Ves, the gills open. Both salmon and fr^ go tail 
foremost down a stream, oi* they go sideways. 
If they go head foremost down a stream they 
will go faster than the water; they will swim at 
a tremendous pace, otherwise the gills open, and 
they get drowned. 

5797. The ordinary expression U that they get 
drowned ? — Yes. 

5798. Let us imagine a sinolt going into the 
suj>])lv pipe of a turbine. If he does go down 
head ioremost he must go faster than the water 
or eUe he will get drowned, will he not? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5799. Therefore, in order to drop down he 
must go down tail first ? — To drop down the pipe 
do you mean? 

5800. Yes; with comparative safety to himself 
he would have to drop down tail first, would he 
not? — With safety to himself until he arrived at 
the turbine, do you mean P 

5801. Yes?- — I suppose so. The rush of the 
water is such nt a turbine that I do not think the 
fry could command itself at all. 

6802. Then you think he might be washed 
down the pipe either head first or tail first ? — 
I think he might be washed down the pipe in 
any way. 

Mr. Afaeartncy. 

5803. How many seconds d(*es it require to 
drown u salmon fry ? — I do not know. 

5804. Have you no knowledge whatever? — No. 

5805. Or how many minutes?— -No. 

6806. Has anybody ? — I do not know ; I liave 
never heard. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

5807. How long would it take the fry to go 
through the turbine? — That I have no conception 
of either, 

5808. You know the rate of the flow of the 
water, and that it would only be a second passing 
througit, do you not ? — I have no conception as 
to that. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5809. All we know is that if salmon or sabioii 
fry continuously go down without swimming faster 
than tlio stream, they eventually get drowned ? 
— Yc-S, so everybody believes. 

5810. But there is no possibility of ascertaining 
what length of time it requires to di’own them, 
is there ? — No, I liave never heard of it. 

Mr. Seton-Karr, 

6811. Is it not the practice when you hook a 
salmon to emleavour to get the fish to go bead 
downwards down the stream? — Yes, it is always 
done in order to drown tljem. 

6812. And if you can succeed in leading your 
fish head foremost down the stream he is ex- 
hausted almost immediately, is he not ? — It is 
the case. 

5813. In a few minutes? — I do not know the 
]ieriod ; but it is the case, and every angler 
knows that. 

0 80. 



Mr. Tomlinson. 

5814. M hen fish are going down tail first, 
they are not going faster than the stream, are 
they ? — No, they go very gently. 

_ 5815. Do they float down with the stream ?■— 
Yes, and they sometimes move a little bitforward, 
and drop back again. 

5816. Can you imagine a fish getting to the 
pipe of a turbine being able to turn round if it 
were tail first there. Is it not a matter of un- 
certainty, as long as it existed, whether it would 
go tail first through the turbine or not? — I 
should think that, if he got to the pipe of a 
turbine, he could not stem the water at all. 

Mr. Setpn-Karr. 

5817. He would absolutely have no control 
over his motions in a turbine pipe, you think? — 
I should think not. 

5818. One question witli regard to a fry in 
front of a grating. I sup]iose there is no chance, 
as a matter of fact, of smolts or fry being 
washed or jammed up against a grating in an 
ordinary mill-race, is there ? — Not nt all. 

5819. The rush of water is not strong enough, 
is it? — The rush of water, I believe, is not 
strong enough before it enters the pipe, and fry 
more backwards and fonvurds, and never con- 
gregate in the way described by Mr. Macartney. 

Mr. Macartney. 

.5820. I was only quoting the evidence that 
they go down in shoals ?— They do, but they 
woulu not accumulate in the way you speak of. 

5821. How do you know ? — Because they move 
backwards and forwai'ds. 

.5822. But you have never seen any grating 
of tliife sort up, have you ? — They womd not 
become jammed there. 

Mr. Pmkei’ton. 

5823. In the case of u mill working night and 
day where there is no byewash, what would 
happen? — The fry would move backwards aad 
forwards. 

5824. If they do not go up the stream again, 
what becomes of the fry ? — If there is no bye- 
wash, and if they are impounded there by a 
grating that they could not get through, and 
there is no oveHluw, I think they would ulti- 
mately die. 

6825. Then are you of oninion that gratings 
should be placed at the intake ? — Yes, 1 think it 
would be a great deal better that they should be 
placed at the intake as far as the fish are con- 
cerned, but fry, 1 should add, do not run except 
in floods; they will not ruu in dry weather. 
There are no fry iu the Banu River this year. I 
had a letter from Major Leslie as to that. There 
is certainly no run of fry in the Banu now, 
Mr. Dinsiuore is working by steam at the present 
moment, and is not able to work by water. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

6826. Then the inference from that is not that 
there is no fry in the river, but that the water is 
too low for them to come down, isit not ? — I dare- 
say thei-e is fry, but they never commence to 
run in these large shoals except in times of flood. 

c c 3 5827. The 
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13 Mill/ 1892.] Mr. MoORE. [Continued. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 

5827. The fi*y go into the mill-race because 
fliat is where the greater flow of the water is, 
under ordinary circuinstiinces, I suppose? — 1 
should think that in the Maine lUver thei’C is no 
water anvwhere else, except iu the mill-races. 

6828. It is not from natural perversity they go 
into the mill-races, but they ji.o there because 
those are the only places where there is any 
water at the time of the year they ore descending 
the river? — Yes. 

Mr. .yucartiiey. 

6829. Supposing fry did not go into the mill- 
races, aud supposing they went over one of the 
weirs, there being no fish passes, what do you 
Boy 1— Fish passes have nothing to do with the 
fry unless there is water in them. 

5830. But if there is water iu fish passes they 
might possibly go down then, might they not? — 
Ceriainly they might. 

5831. It does not matter whether they do or 
not for the purposes of my question. But sup- 
posing there was water enough in the river to 
take ihein over, or supposing there was an ex- 
cessivt*. flood, which sometimes does occur, even 
in the Maine, which not only gives effective water 
power to the mills, hut also goes right over the 
weirs, what happens to the fry then. I suppose 
he has a sudden fall, ha.s he not ? — Yes. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

5832. And there is an extreme velocity of 
water? — It is not very extreme. 

5833. Do you mean to s-ay if the water falls 
over nine feet of weir it iias not great velocity ! 
— Weirs are generally sloping. 

5834. Is not the velocity of the water in- 
creased ? — Yes, of course it is. 

5835. Do you think there is a very material 
difference in a heavy flood of wafer going over 
one of the weirs on the Maine and going into a 
turbine? — I should thiuk on a sloping surface 
the water does not run so quickly as with a 
direct fall. 

5836. And a fry uoing over one of the weirs 
on the Maine would be quite able to balance him- 
self and keep his head, won Id he ? — I do not think 
it matters whether he keeps his head foremost 
down the stream for the time he is going over. 

5837. It would be absolutely immaterial, you 
tliink ? — Yea. 

CAairman. 

5838. And I take it that a fall over the weir 
is a fall into the natural river, which would 
be the natural course for a fish to take ? — 
Certainly. 

5839. But a fall down the tube of a turbine 
into a machine, which is whirling round, has a 
very different effect, has it not? — Yes. 



Mr. James O’Toole, called in; and Examined. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 

.5840. 1 BELIEVE you are the resident engineer 
in charge of the Cork Waterworks? — Yes. 

5841. How many years have you been there ? 
— Since 1879. 

5842. I believe the Cork Waterworks are 
worked by turbines, are they not ? — Partly; we 
work by steam and water power. We have four 
turbines. 

5843. What kind of fuilunes are they ? — We 
have two of “Fourneyron’s” and two “ New 
Americans.” We run about 24U horse power 
with the four turbines. The two Fourneyrou’s 
were made by M‘Adam, of Belfast, but he is not 
the designer of them. A man fiom Armj^h, 1 
think his nam'' was W, Cullen, went to France, 
and studied the construction and proportion of 
the ttirbine. And after his return to Ireland, 
designed this pattern turbine, and M‘Adam’s, of 
Belfaet, undertook the manufacture of them. 

5844. Are they reactionary or impulse 
turbines? — They take the water on the inside 
and throw it off on the outride. 

5845. With a radial outward flow? — Yea. 

6846. And the buckets or compartments are 

not always quite full of water, are they, butonly 
partly full when the turbine is in work ? —They 
must be full of water, if not tlie turbine is not 
doing good work. 

5847. But I thought you said they are 
impulse turbines?— Yes, they lake the water on 
the inside, and the outside portion of the turbine 
revolves, producing the power. 

6848. What is the diameter of these two 
larger ones? — Ten feet six iuchai. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

5849. Is it a fact that they are the largest 
turbines in Ireland ? — Yep, the largest I know of. 

5850. What are these two turbines here? — 
They are the two “ New Americans.” 

5851. Are they on the same principle? — No, 
the reverse ; they have an inward flow. 

5852. Are they impulse or reactionary tiu- 
hines? — T do not think that either term properly 
applies to a turbine. 

6853. Do you know what is meant by »n im- 
pulse or reactionary turbine ?— No ; 1 know that 
turbines are of two descriptions, one taking the 
water on the inside, and distributing it on the 
outside, and the other taking it on the outside, 
and distributing it on the inside. Poncelet, a 
Frenchman, I think, was the fii*st to make the 
last mentioned form of turbine. 

5854. Are these new turbines ? — They are of 
the newest; they have been up only two years 
and a few months. The others were erected in 
1868 ; they ai-e some of M‘ Adam’s firat turbines. 

5855. I believe you have fry guards or smoult 

uards in front of them, have you not ? — Yes, we 

ave guards 76 feet in breadth. 

5856. Is that the breadth of the millrace at 
the point where the guards are erected? — Yes, 
the fry guards are 76 feet long. 

5857. That is where your fry ffuard is situ- 
ated? -Yes. 

5858. Where are the turbines with regard to 
these fry guards ? — Here they are {pointing on 
the drawing), and tile turbines arc about 50 feet 
behind them ; this is the river, and our weir is 
400 feet long. 

5859. What length is your millrace from the 
intake 
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Mr. Sct07i- fCarr — continued, 
iutiike from the river down to these guards? — 
Somc'vliere about 28 feet. 

5860. I mean from the intake ?— \Vc have the 
whole River- Lee on us, that is 28 miles. 

.5861. What ia the length of your headrace? 
— About 80 feet. 

5862. Then it is a very short head race, is it? 
— Yes. 

Mr. iUacarftJ^y. 

6863. la tliat the length or the width? — 
The width. This is the river |iroper, with a 
weir across it, 400 feet long, and all the water 
that enmes down the River Lee is free to flow 
over it, and we take in what is required to work 
the turbines. 

Mr. Seton-Knrr. 

5864. Then the length jrf your headrace ia only 
about 80 feot, is it? — Yes. 

5865. Will you describt; the kind of fry guards 
which are erected here'/— Y’es, I have one here 
{produchig Home). This is just lialf the length 
and half the width of the guard in. 

5866. Is that the exact size of the spaces 
between the bars? — Yes. 

5867. Does that represent the exact distance 
between the transverse bai-s? — Yes, everything, 
except in the length and width. 

5868. £ach piece is twice os broad and twice 
as long, I understand ? — Yes 

5869. How long have you bad these gratings 
in? — This is the first year. 

5870. Were they put in for the purpose of 
p ro tecting the smoults from the turbines? — Yes, 
We had a lattice something like that one in the 
room, and it gave us so much trouble to keep it 
clean that I introduced this. 

6871. Do you find thatgrating interferes at all 
with the working of your turbines ? — No, I tested 
it on two occasions, and the loss of head was nil. 

5872. How did you test it?— Pr.ictically, and 
when the turbines were at full work. I tested 
the level of the water in the head race with a 
gauge, forward of the fry guards and behind them, 
and the water forward ol the guards, and behind 
them gave the same level ; there was no loss of 
head. 

5873. That means there was absolutely no loss 
of head of water? — None. 

5874. What time of year- was it you made that 
test? — About a foi-tnight ago. 

6875. The river was not in flood or anything 
of that land, was it ? — No. 

5876. Was it low?— No, it was about level 
with the weir. We had, 1 think, this turbine 
stopped; we had these three working. We do 
not hove enough water at this time of year to 
work all our turbines. We have to go to the 
steam-power. At present we are very low and 
are compelled to shut these two off. 

5877. Thnt ia owing to the lownees of the 
river, is it ? — Yes. 

5878. Does the grating aflect your supply? — 
No. 

5879. How long did you have that fty guai-d 
up? — The old fry guards were in use before I 
took charge of the works. They were a little 
better tban that (pointing to lattice m the room) 
lattice ; that is a very bad description of fry 
guard to let water through. 

0.80. 



Mr. iSeton-Karr — continued. 

5880. What kind wei-e they which you hart 
first? — They were formed of bars three- 
sixteeutlis of an inch diameter, and spaced same 
as the new fry guard, wiili bars across and 
knotted. 

5881. Do you remember how long they had 
been there? — I believe they had been there 
since the erection of the turbines, or as soon after 
as they found the fry were cut up by the tur- 
bines. 

5882. W as that more than 13 years ago ?— * 
Yes ; when the turbines were started first of all, 
tlte fry that passed through were cut into sinall 
pieces and found in the tail-race the same as if 
chop])ed up on a butcher’s block. 

5883. Was that when they were first erected? 
— Y es, when Mr. M'Adain’s turbines were put 
up. 

5884. In 1879? — No, in 1858. Then the 
gratings were put up by the ooiqKiration, of 
course, to nvutect the salmon fry. 

5885. You originally had the old kind of 
grating, I understand? — Yes. 

5886. How long were the old kind of fry guards 
in before you adopted this new one ? — They must 
have been in from the year 1859 till 1 went 
there. 

5887. And tlie waterwui-ks were working all 
the time? — Yes, they never stopped. 

5888. Is this correct. They found that this 
new kind of guard was a better guard to keep 
clean than me old one, so they placed them 
there? — Yes, one man considers himself very 
well off, and lightly worked if he has to keep 
76 feet of the fry guai-d clean with a brush. 

5889. He thinks he has easy work, does be ? — 
Yes; he says he would sooner keep three of 
them clean tban one of the old ones. 

58S0. Is it a fact that those turbines since 
1858 have been protected up to the present time? 
-Yes. 

5891. And you put those new kinds of guard 
in about a year ago ? — This is the first year. 

6892. Can you give ue the date when you put 
them in ; have they been in a year ? — No ; I put 
them in in April. We only require them for 
two months of the year. 

5893. You only have them in fur two months 
of the year ? — Sometimes not so long. 

5894. What two months? — April and May; 
sometimes we put them in in March and they 
remain through April, and we take them out tlie 
1st or 2ud of May after the smoults have passed 
the weir j the smoults come down the river once 
evei-y year between the mouth of March and the 
month of .May. 

5895. Ai-e the fry guards made in double sets ? 
— \V‘e only use them singly, but we keep four or 
five spare ones in case of an accident. 

5896. Hutwhen you clean them do you not replace 
the dirty one by a clean one? — No, we never take 
them up at all except when an accident occurs. 

5897. Was it the old kind of fry guard that 

ou had to have a duplicate set for? — No, we 

ave them of each sort, the old and new. 

Some accideut might occur; the brush might 
get jammed.- A piece of stick might get through 
or anything of that kind, but as a rule, we never 
have to rejpace them, but in case anything might 

0 c 4 occur 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
occur we always have one to drop in front. We 
have two lines in the bridges prepared for them 5 
and we can drop the guard clown in a minute. 

5898. I am asking you about the process 
of cleaning? — We clean them with a brush. 

5899. Do you not take them up to cleau them ? 
—No. 

5900. Are they cleaned with great ease as 
they are in their places? — Yes. 

5901. I suppose no fry can possibly get 
through those guards?— None has got through. 

5902. What 18 the width of the oars?— Bive- 
sixteenths of an inch ; that is the regular mesh 
put down for salmon fry. 

5 903. Have you any other guards in the mill race 
besides those ? — Yes, we have a iiNed guard tliere. 

5904. That is to keep larger substances out, 
is it? — Yea ; tJiese are embedded in cast-iron 
grates put into the bed of the bead race and 
concreted, and the bars slip in. They are a fix- 
ture; they have been there from the time we 
started. 

5905. What is tlie space between them ? — 
Two-and-a-half inches. 

5906. Is thut large enough to prevent slats 
going down the race? — No, it is not. 

5907. Do you mean to say they can go 
through 2^ inches?— Yes. We have enormous 
floods on the Lee, and this grating takes the 
dirt. Slats will pass thrm^ and meet this 
other grating, which is also ^ed. That is an 
inch and five-eighths, and no slat passes that. 

5908. Do they go back ? — Yes, they go back 
in their own natural time when once the water 
flows over the weir. 

5909. This and that grating are, I understand, 
permanent ? — Yes, and one of them, the forward 
one, is 82 feet long. The other is 74 feet. 

5910. And the fry-guard between is 76 feet, 
is it not ? — Yes. 

5911. Then the fry-guard grat ng is the only 
one you put in for the purpose of protecting the 
fry, is it? — That is so. 

5912. Can you give the Committee some idea 
of what that Iry-gunrd costs ? — Seven shillings a 
square foot is the cost. 

5913 What is the total cost? — If you mul- 
tiply 76 by 8 by 7, you will get it. 

5914. Are they only eight feet deep?— That 
is all. 

5915. That gives us a cost of about 210?., does 

it not ? — Ye.s. They could be made cheaper 

than that, if made in large lots. 

5916. Voura is a specially large mill-racc, is it 
not? — Yes, very large. 

5917. Does that cost iuolude everything? 

Yes. We have only put 12 new ones m at 
present, but we have the others in hand. 

Mr Tomlinson. 

5918. For the rest Lave you those lattice 
guards at present ? — Yes, but as tlie turbines are 
not all working, we do not much .mind. W e 
did not finish the new ones this year, as the men 
had not time to produce them by the time the 
fry came down. 



Mr. SnU>n Karr, 

5919. You talked jiust now about the injury 
which was originally done to the fry licfore these 
tnriiincs were protected. Can you give the 
Committee any particulars as to tliat ? — I could 
not speak to it personally, because I Imve not 
seen it, but from what 1 liave been told bv the 
workmen, tlie reason why the fry scre-ns were put 
in was in consequence of the enormous quantity 
of fry killed by the turbiues. They were that 
thick that they could be taken up with shovels 
in the tail-race. 

5920. Who told you that? — The ineu who 
to<ik them up. 

5921. The men who had actually done it told 
you they had taken them up in shovel fulls, did 
they ? — Yes, tlie sand-meu who arc working 
in the tail race. 1 liave tnkcu myself old 
salmon out of the turbines. 

6922. Killed in the turbines ? — Yes; L have 
taken them up in buckets full and biirut them 
in the boilers. 

5923. Lately?— No. before 1 jiut this fixed 
grating up. l^’lien I went to the works they hacia 
vertical grating up on a wood sill, but it became 
deranged and the bars used to shake back- 
wards and forwards and the slats used to go in, 
and you would find them in the turbine in such 
quantities sometimes that the turbine would 
^most stop working, 

6924. They could not get through alive, could 
they? — You would find them the shape of the 
guide curve of the turbine, halt-arched, and the 
marks of the grating printed on the salmon’s 
backs. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5925. Were they spent salmon? — Yes; 110 
otiier salmon could get in, because tlic sulmon 
coming from the sale water would not go this 
way 5 they would rush up. 

Mr. Tomlinsoa. 

5926. Wlint size would these slate voii are 
speaking of run to? — Some of them 10 lbs. 
and 30 lbs. 

Mr. \\ acarinty . 

5927. What was the size of the aperture 
between the bars ? — I am explaining that the 
old fixed grating that was there was placed on a 
wooden sill, and the bara got all loose and used 
to spread, but since I have nut the new grating 
in wo liave got no slats in the turbine, before 
that 1 liave taken them out in buckets full. 

5928. You arc not now speaking of this gi'at- 
ing, are you? — No, lam speaking of the fixed 
bars that are always in the head-race. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

5929. Speakiug as an engineer, do you think 
it is possible that fry couIq go through any 
kind of turbine without injury? — No, Ido not 
see how he could through M‘A dam’s turbine; 
they would be certain to be cut into small pieces. 

5930. Is there any other mure modern kind 
of turbine through which he oould go with 
greater safety ? — I should say not, for this 
reason: all turbines may be looked uponas vertical 
sbeara There is the partof the turbiue which does 
not rotate, and the wheels which revolves, these two 
parts are beautifully machined iu the lathe, so 
that no water is allowed to pass the wrong way 
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Mr. Soton-Knrr — conthiued. 
for the turbine. On the wheel there would be 
•say 20 cutting edges, moving at a rate of 15 feet 
a second, passing 10 cutting edges on the non- 
rotating of the turbine, and nothing could possibly 
be safe going through into the tail race. 

5931. Does it come to this, that you think 
that very few, if any, fry could get through any 
turbine alive? — Yes, that is n>y opinion; if he is 
not cut he will be killed. 

5932. How ? — By coming in contact with the 
blades of the revolving part of the turbine and by 
pressure, similar to the w&y old salmon are killed 
in M’ Adam’s turbines. If they get past the 
blades they v\ill have to encounter the crosstree 
of the turbine before reaching the tail mce. 

5933. I understood you to say these two other 
turbines were a more modern kind that the other 
oue ?— Yes. 

59,34. Does it make any difference whether 
they go through eitlier of them? — Old salmon 
could not possibly go through M*Adnm’s, and 
fry would be ent into small pieces by them, 
old salmon can go through the ^(ew American, 
but if they do, they would be sure to be cut up. 

Mr. Macartney. 

5935. You are speaking of old salmon, 
are you not? — Yea; tliey cannot go through 
M’Adam’s turbine under any circumstances. 

Mr. Seion-Karr. 

59.36. Has a fry any better chance of going 
through that more modem turbine than this 
without injury ? — He may not be cut into such 
small pieces. 

593V. Without any injury, I said? — No, he 
cannot go through without suffering injury'. He 
has three different chances to take. If he misses 
the first one, tliat is the knife, he then comes in 
contact with the pressure on the blade of the 
turblue, and if he misses that, he is caught by the 
cross-tree which supports the shaft on which the 
turbine revolves, and he is sure to get something 
there; lie cannot go through with a 60-hovse- 
power column of water, safe. I know, from 
experience of salmon fry that when they are in 
&ont of tlie fry guards, that if they get in any 
agitated, and come flat against the fry guards, 
the pressure of the river water will kill them, 
leaving the print of the bars in the fry guards 
on their sides. 

5938. Does that in any way check the flow ? — 
No; you might see that, perhaps, once in two 
years. "WTien they are playing by themselves in 
the river, and one knocks the other so that he is 
caught with the stream and comes flat against 
fry guard, you will see the print of the bars on 
his body, and he is dead. 

6939. It kills it, does it? — Yee. 

5940. That is not usual, is it ? — No ; it is only 
when playing amongst themselves. 

5941. ^ Is it likely, when there is a large slionl of 
fry swimming about in front fry guard, that 
many of them would get washed up against the 
fry guard so as to interfere with the flow of the 
water? — No, because when I tested the flow of 
the water there was salmon fry there. 

0.80. 



Mr. Sctcfi-JTarr — continued. 

5942. At that time it made no difference, did 
it? — Not a bit. 

5943. Were they in the river or in the mill- 
race ? — They were in the mill-race, because 
this fry guard is in the mill-race. 

5944. How came the Cork Waterworks to 
go to the expense of putting up these sraoult 
guards in front of their turbines? — They have 
the greatest respect possible fir the salmon 
fishery business, and they hold with me that 
each made ought to flourish This year I know 
to my certain knowledge that, had fry guards 
not been in, there would have been millions of 
fry cut up. 

5945. Did the conservatoiu of the River Lee 
ask the Cork Waterworks to put up these fry 
guards? — Not of this description, but they did 
the others. 

5946. Did they put these in of their own free- 
will, because they thought they would be better 
adapted for the purpose? — Because we get no 
loss of head, and the men have less work to clean 
it. 

5947. It is one of the hands at the water- 
works who cleans them ? — We have four men for 
working the four tux-bines, two by night and two 
by day ; one of those men attends to the fry 
guards and to the head-race. That is his 
business. 

5948. And you think he has an easy time of 
it, do you? — He says so himself; at all events 
they are all delighted with this fry guard, because 
they say they can sit down and have a smoke and 
keep it clean comfortably ; and I take care that I 
have no loss of head, so I am comfortable too. 

5949. The waterworks ineuxTed quite freely 
tlxe expense of putting in these new screen.'i, did 
they ? — Yes. 

5950. Who paid for them?— The Corporation 
Waterworks Committee. 

5951. Was there any grumbling about it?— 
No, they asked no questions ; only we always 
submit them to the conservatox-s to get their 
approval, and see if they are aatisfi.erl before we 
pxit them in. 

5952. Did they approve of them? — Yes; the 
only thing they want to be satisfied about is that 
the meshes are not too large. 

5963. And you say those are five-sixteenths of 
an inch, do you ? — Yes. 

5954. Then they are less than three-eighths of 
an inch ? — Y es. 

5955. Who designed those guards ? — I did. 

5956. For the purpose of keeping fry out? — 
Yes. 

5957. They- were made in Cork, I suppose ? — 
Yes; it is steel tin plate bent together, and 
thinner at the back, so that any small particles 
passing through here can easily slip off. 

5968. That is in order to give the least possi- 
ble resistance to the flow of the water? — 
Exactly. 

6959. I suppose you will take those guards out 
in about a month’s time from now ? — 'fhey will be 
out this week ; we always leave them there for 
thi-ee or four weeks after the fry have passed, so 
as to satisfy everybody. They do us no harm 
and we aie in no hurry to take them up. 

Dd 6960. Taking 
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Mr. Seton-KarT — continued. 

5960. Taking an ordinary noill-race of a linen 
or bleach mill, would there be any objection, do 
you think, to putting a guard of that description 
in front of the turbine of such a mill, or any 
ordiniiry mill? — It would depend on whether the 
turbine nt the mill was of proper size to suit the 
river. Some people put in turbines that are not 
at all proper. 

5961. I amtakingthecaseofaproperturbine; 
would there be any such objection to that fry 
guard ?— There can be no possible objection 
to it, 

5962. You do not think it would interfere 
with the flow of the water or the working of the 
mill, do you ? — No ; we have proof in our case. 

5963. And do you think that what works well 
here could be equally well applied to any other 
place?- Yes, it everything is properly con- 
structed. If you only give me a 50-horse-power 
boiler, and a man puts a lOO-horse-power engine 
up, you cannot expect I am going to work the 
lOO-horse-power engine properly. In the same 
way, if you put a turbine into a mill and you 
have only v'ater to work n turbine half the size, 
you are not to blame the river for not yielding 
the water. 

5964. Supposing the turbine was working all 
right without a guard, and then you put one of 
those fry guards in, would that interiere with 
the working of it? — It should not if you had a 
turbine of the proper size. 

5965. Supposing you had a proper-sized 
turbine; 1 do not quite follow why the proper- 
sized turbine has anything to do with it ; I am 
asking you as to the case of any mill which is 
working without a fry guard? — That would be 
no injury, simply because there is no loss of 
head. 

5966. Do you say in any ordinary case, with 
an ordinary-sized mill-race, that if you put in 
one of those guards you do not think it will 
interfere at all with the flow of water? — No. 

Mr. Macarttiey, 

5967. Then do you withdraw the previous 
answer, or do you let it stand on your evidence ? 
— "Which answer? 

5968. About the turbine being in proportion 
to the river ?— I say that if a turbine is put in 
that is uot proper for the river, of course, it 
would interfere with it. 

Mr. Seton-KaTT. 

5969. In that case it would not make any 
difference whether a fry guard was put in or 
not, would it ? — Not a bit ; this fry guard will 
not reduce the head of water. 

5970. And if a proper kind of turbine was not 
put in, it would not work properly, whether 
there was or was not a fry guard in front of it? 
•—That is so. 

5971. Did you have to increase the width of 
your mill-race when you put the fry guard in 
originally ? — No, 1 reconstructed iJie whole race. 
When 1 went to the works, there were only two 
turbines, and I erected the two new Americans. 

6272. That was only two years ago, I under- 
stand you to say? — Xes; we spent something 



Mr. Seton-KoTv — continued, 
like 10,000 f. on all the alterations. We threw 
a water-wheel which was here away. 

5973 At that time did you widen your race ? 
— Yes ; the water-wheel stood where that is, and 
we threw the water-wheel out, and brought the 
now turbine out into the tall-i'acc. 

5974. Did you have to widen yonr mill-race 
after putting in these fry guards ? — No. 

5975. Did you widen your mill-race in order 
to make room for the new turbines? — Yes; we 
took the water-wheel out of here and broughtthe 
turbines down here. 

5976. Is it the fact that the bead of water 
here inside this fry guard is sometimes higher 
than outside ? — That would depeud on the head- 
race. If the head-race here at that point is not 
of the area of all the sluices here, you will have 
a curve on the water’s edge,thac {describing). 
That is a redaction of head. 

6977. What is that from? — From the sluices- 
consuming more water than can possibly pass 
through the aperture in front ; you get a curve in 
that case below. 

5978. That is not caused by the fry guard in 

any way, is it? — No. In my case I have an 

inch and a half more water at the turbines than 
there is on the weir ; 1 get the curve on the 
reverse, because more water can come in than 
the turbines can consume. 

5979. Is that the case when the fry guards are 
down ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

5980. Do you mean that the water-supply is 
greater tlian the turbine can consume ? — Yes. 

6981. If the water-supply is less than the tur- 
bine could cousume there would be a curve, the 
reverse way, you say? — Yes. 

5982. The poiut you make is, that the fry 
guard makes no difference in that respect ? — Yes. 

5983. If there is enough water it will come ; 
if there is not enough it will not come? — (^uite 
so. 

Mr. Seton-Kurr. 

5984. I want your opinion quite clearly as to 
an ordinary mill-race ; do you think the erecdon 
of that fry guard would interfere in any way 
with the working of a mill? — Not the slightest, 
from the fact that it does not reduce the head of 
water. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

5985. Do I understand you to say that you 
have the water actually liigher at this point than 
that?— Yes. 

5986. Now have you ascertained that? — By 
gauges set up and marked. 

5987. What does this line represent? — That 
represents the flow of water on a level with the 
Weir. 

6988. From this point the water cannot flow 
over into the main stream of the river ; it will 
flow over here, I suppose ? — Yes. 

6989. When it is up to this level of your in- 
take it would flow over the weir, would it not?— 
Yes; we have always water over our weir; in 
winter sometimes we have 5 feet over it 

6990. Is the water over now ? — No, it is very 
low now. 

5991. Have 
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Mr. Tomlinson — continued. 

5991. Hare you fish pasaej* on this weir?— 
We have two. 

5992. Are they working efTectually ? — The 
conservators have approved of them. 

5993. How long have you had them up ? — 
Two years I think last year. 

599-i. Was this «’dr erected for the purpose 
of the waterworks, or was it an old weir? — It 
was erected by the old Pipe "Water Company 
who supplied the City of Cork with water from 
1776 until 1858, when the Cork Corporation 
bought their inierest. 

5995. Did they alter the weir when they 
bought it? — Not until four years ago when it 
was swept away by a flood. 

5996. And then >on rebuilt it, did you not? — 
Yes. 

.^997. Have you rebuilt it on the same lines? 
— No, we altered the shape of it, and made it 
longer. 

5998. Was it then that you put the fish-passes 
in ? — Yes. 

5999. Are there any other mills on this river? 
—Yes, ihei'e is the Ballancorrig powder mills. 

6000. Do they use turbines? — One very small 
one. 

6001. Is that protected in any way ? — I believe 
it is. 

6002. Is that above or below you? — Above 
us, about 10 miles. 

6003. Do you know what sort of grating they 
have? — 1 could not say; it is a very small affair; 
they have water wheels too. 

6004. Who do those mills belong to? — They 
belong to the Government. 

6005. You spoke of turbines being put in not 
adapted to the river ; can yoit speak to any 
instances of that kind of your own knowledge ? — 
No, I cannot- 

6006. Y"©!! cannot ^eak of your own know- 
ledge of any case? — No; I have taken turbines 
out and put in water wheels in their place, and I 
have taken water vtlieels out and put turbines in 
to please the owners. 

6007. Do you consider yourself a water en- 
ineer? — Yes, I am a mecliauical engineei*, and 
ave been in practice since the year 1857. 

6008. Are you acquainted with the construc- 
tion of turbines? — I nave made them myself. 

6009. Supposing you were asked to put up a 
turbine in a river, your first investigation would 
be what kind of turbine would be suited to that 
river, would it? — The first thing I should do 
would be to measure the river and see the 
quantity of water at my disposal. 

6010. Probably every engineer would do the 
same I suppose — He shouItL 

6011. And you are speaking of instances in 
which, I suppose, tnrbmes have been put up 
without consulting proper engineers? — I should 
say so. 

60L2. But you do not know of any case do 
you ? — I do not know of any case. 

6013. Then is it purely a matter of surmise on 
our port that there is such a thing existing? — I 
ave taken a turbine down myself and put a 

water wheel in place of it, but I did not put it 
np. 

6014. Was that a turbine not well adapted to 
0.80. 



Mr. Tomlinson — continued, 
the river ? — The inillowner did not like it, and 
said it did not do its work well. 

6015. Was it your opinion that that particular 
turbine was not properly adapted to the river? — 

It was a 50 horse-power Schiel’s, and the toe of 
the revolving part got out of centre, and wore 
the case so much that it became useless. 

6016. That particular kind of grating is your 
invention is it? — Yes. 

6017. Have you taken out a patent for it? — 
Next month 1 think he intends to take one out; 

I gave it to the manufacturer to let him make 
what lie could out of it. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6018. What U your view of turbines as a 
hydraulic motor? — If they are put to work fast- 
working machinery, 1 hat is to say, grinding wheat 
nr spinning, they save an immense quantitv of 
gear, as the speed is got up with one shaft. That 
is one advantage, lou can put them into a 
smaller house and their first cost is considerably 
under that of a water wheel, but I do not see any 
other advantage they have over a water wheel. 

6019. Have you any experience of weaving, or 
beetling, or factories of that sort? — No, I have 
not; liiHve experience of flour mills. 

6020. Evidence has been given that they are 
valuable for the steadiness of drive. Do you 
agree with that evidence? — No, any machine 
that ifl put up right should drive steadily. 

6021. Then you do not agree with the expert 
e'idence of engineers who have had to do with 
weaving factories and who have given very 
strong evidence here that there is no drive as 
steady as that of a turbine, do you ? — Not at all. 

6022. That ia not your opinion? — No. 

6M23. Have you auy experience of weaving 
factories? — I have experience of mills. 

6024. Of weaving factories, I eaid<’ — Yea, 
driven by steam, not by water. 

6025. Have you never seen them? — No. 

6026. Are you pre{)ared to tell the Committee 
that you do not agree with that evidence ? — I do 
not; a loom is no more than any other machine. 

6027. There is evidence before the Committee 
of civil engineers who have had their attention 
specially directed to turbines, as to the effect 
they have upon driving machinery connected 
with weaviuiT, beetliog and other processes, and 
they liave given it as their decided opinion that 
they give an immeasurably superior drive, lliat 
is the experience also of all the millowners who 
have appeared before the committee, do you say 
that is not the Gise ? — It would not be the turbine 
that produced that, certainly. If the shafting 
was put up properly and the wheels also they 
would get a steaay drive anyhow. 

6028. Their deliberate evidence to the Com- 
mittee is that it is the turbine that gives this 
improved drive. Do you agree with that? — It 
will give it in this wsy, that they get the speed 
up at once and they do nol want so many cog 
wheels. 

6029. I do not understand whether you disagree 
or aoree exactly. The evidence is that the 
turbine gives an immeasurably superior drive over 
any motor. Are you prepared to say that that 
is not 60 with regard to weaving, beetling, 
and other manufacturing processes? — There is 

D D 2 nothing 
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nothing in the turbine tliai t\'ouU make it 
steadier than siny properly erected water wheel. 

6030. You have no experience have you in 
tl’.ese processes of manufacture V — No, I do not 
know anything at all about weaving, but 1 will 
put up a machine to drive looms. 

6031. You are not prepared to dispute that 
evidence are you ? — I say it does not bang at all 
on the turbine. 

6032. Although you have no experience ? 
— But I have experience in the machines. 

6033. But you have no experience in the 
machinery of weaving factories, have you? — 
There is no more experience wanted, as far as 
steadiness is concerned, for a loom or beetling 
machine, than there is fur a flour-mill, a steam- 
boat or a locomotive. 

6034. That is your view as a professional 
witness before this Committee, is it? — Yes. 

6035. Do you know anything about the stx’uc- 
tural diftereucea between a McAdain and the 
other turbines ? — Y es. 

6036. Do you agree that the McAdam is 
more likely to be dangerous to the salmon fry 
that the Loeffel; do you know the Loeffel tur- 
bine ? — I do. 

6037. Have you ever seen one working? — I 
think I have. 

6038. Where ? — In Cork. 

6039. In what part of Cork? — There were 
two in the flour mill belonging to Dowden. 

6040. Then you know the difference between 
a Leoffel and a McAdam, do you ? — Certainly. 

6041. Do you know that a mill-owner using 
a McAdam would be obliged to pul np a much 
closer grating to protect ^e McAdam wheel? 
— All turbines and bucket wheels ought to have 
a grating. 

6042. Do you know, as a professional man, 
that a mill-owner using a McAdam turbine, 
for the protection of the turbine itself would be 
obliged to put up, altogether apart from the 
question of the fish in the water, a grating of a 
much closer description tlian he would use to 
protect a Lceffet ?— Quite so, that is correct. 

6043. And that owing to the number of parts 
in a McAdam turbine as compared with the 
Loeffel it would be much more difficult for any 
obstruction such as salmon fry, wood, or anything 
else, to go through w’ithout being injured? — 
Certainly. 

6044. You have told the Committee in your 
opinion that it is impossible for salmon fry 
to go through any turbine ? — Yes. 

6046. Do you include the Loeffel ? — Yes. 

6046. Do you adopt the expression of Mr. 
Bodmer that it is a mathematical certdnty that 
they would be killed ? — They could not go 
through without being injured ; they must 
injured in some way or other. 

6047. Would it surprise you if you were 
told that a certain number of pieces of wood of 
that size had been passed tlurougk a Loeflel tur- 
bine and bore no apparent marks ? — How did 
they get tu the turbine. 

6048. They w'ere passed through; would it 
surprise you to hear that? — No; if I was at the 
turbine myseil 1 would pass a basket full through 
and would not injure one of them. 



Mr. Macnrlney — continued. 

6049. How would you do that?— I would 
reduce the head of wmter and keep the turbine 
going slowly. 

6050. How many revolutions would you give 
it ?— It would dejiend on the size of the turbine. 

6051. Supposing tliey were passed through a 
turbine developing about 50 or 60 horsepower 
with 100 revolutions a minute?— That would be 
a very small turbine. 

6052. It is, compared to yours probably j 
what is your horse power? — Ours me scveniica; 
240 combined. 

6053. Would you imagine pieces of wood like 
that could pass tliroueh a thirty-three inch turbine, 
running at 150 i-evolutlons per miuute, without 
showing any mark ?— Had she the full mill on. 

6054. There was no cros.'i-exanunation as to 
that, but I underslootl, and I think thecoramiitee 
understood, there was no alteratioo made at all 
in the ordinary course ? — 'What would not injure 
that would injure a salmon fry. 

6055. Would you be surprised if a number of 
pieces of turnip exactly similar to those pieces 
of wood were passed through and were produced 
without showing the slightest mark or abrasion 
whatever on them ? — No, I would not. 

6056. You would not? — No, no moie than I 
would with regard to these pieces of wood. You 
say you do not know whether the turbine was at 
its full work. 

6057. I am giving you what I can as to the 
particulars. It was a 33-inch turbine, running 
at 150 revolutions per minute? — If she had very 
little work on, and very little w’atev, these things 
would go through. That is not the way to do xt. 
When there would be no work on you M-ouId 
want a comparatively small amount of water to 
drive the turbine, and the water would drive 
them through. 

6058. Is It your opinion that under these con- 
ditions the salmon fry could go through ? — 
You could not get salmon fry through in that 
way. 

6059. Why would you expect a soft substance 
like a bit of turnip to go through, and salmon fry 
not to go through. The pieces were cut square, 
and not i-ounded? — You could not settle the date 
for salmon fry to go through at all, because they 
must go through at their own natural time. 

6060. I am asking you what would lead you 
not to be astonished at the fact that a piece of 
turnip cut exactly like that would go through 
under your conditions; that is, with the mill not 
working, but the turbine wheel revolving at 
150 revolutions per minute? — In that case the 
buckets would not be full of water, and this 
Wood would float on the top of the water between 
air and water, and would get away. 

6061. And why might not a salmon fry be on 
the top between air and water and get away ? — 
Ido not know. 

6062. Have you any reason to think it could 
not follow the example of a piece of wood. Sup- 
poring the mill was working, and this wheel was 
doing its full work, would you be surprised to find 
that a piece of turnip had been passed through 
in that way ? — If the turbine is at lull work, and 
the mill was doing duty, I do not believe you 
could put any number of those through the 

turbine. 
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Ml'. Mncurtnci/ — contmued. 
tarbiue, for they would stop on the top of the 
water. 

6063. Yon do not believe that; you think it is 
quite impossible? — If the head-i'a<-e is proper 
tney would float on the top of the water. 

6084. Nothing would induce you to believe it ? 
— No, I think not. 

6065. Do you take the whole water of the 
river Lee ? — No ; at this time of tiie year we 
take it all. 

6066. So that no fry going down can get down 
the river evcept by going into your mill-race ? — 
Not now. 

6067. Do you work night and day ? — Yes. 

6068. Then how do the fry get out of the mill- 
race ? — When the river becomes pi'oj>er for the 
fry to go they go themselves. 

6069. I want to know in what way ? — They 
go over the weir. 

6070. But 1 understand that you ai'e taking 
all the water of the river now, are you not? — 
Yes, just now. 

6071. So that tliey cannot go? — Yes; they 
stop in front of fry guards. 

6072. How long do they stop there ? — For two 
months generally. 

6073. For two mouths they are in your mill- 
race, are they ? — Yea, move or less. 

6074. Supposing a shoal of fry came, two 
months ago, into your mill-race, they would be 
there still, would they ? — Yes, if there was no 
flood down the rivei'. 

6075. If a flood came down what would happen? 
— They would all be gone away. 

6076. Where ? — Down to the Atlantic Ocean. 

6077. Where would they go to get into the 
river; they are opposite your bars. What 
would they do ? — Swim away, and go over the 
weir. 

6078. Will they swim back from your grating 
up the mill-race ? — Yes. 

6079. The way they came in ? — Yea. 

6080. And will they back again into the 
river, and go over the weir? — Yes. 

6081. Is that your experience? — Yes. 

6082. Are you sure of it? — 1 cannot be sure 
of anything ; I have seen it over and over again 
with my own eyes. 

6083. You are perfectly certain, are you, that 
the fry that come down into your mill-race are 
stopped opposite your bars? — Yes. 

6084. They may remain there two mootha, 
may they not ? — Yes. 

6085. When a fresh comes, do yon say they 
go back up the mill-race ? — Yes. 

6086. And get back into the river over the 
weir? — Yes, and tail down the weir. 

6087. From personal observation, you are 
sure of that ? — Yes ; and more than that, I 
will get you old slats at the back of the fry- 
gnaras. 

6088. How do they get there? — They get 
through the front fi.xed gratings. We have 
anotlier set of gratings through which they can- 
not pass, and v^en rae men are slipping these 

ratings down, we have had thousands of salmon 
etwecn the fixed grating and those bars. There 
are some slats at present on the other side of 
them. 
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Mr. Macurlni'y — continued. 

6089. If they did uot do this, there would be 
no way of getting down the river at all, would 
there?— They cannot go any other way, except 
through the turbines or over the weir. 

6C90. Two of those turbines are McAdara's, 
are they not; what are the new oues ? — New 
Americans. 

6091. Are they like tke Loeffel? — Yes, of the 
same description, made in Ohio. 

6092. You do not depend on the turbine alone, 
do you? — No, we have steiim. 

6093. Or course you could not carry on your 
work without auxiliary steam-power, could you ? 
— No, the works would not supply the City with 
water at this time of the year unless we had 
steam. 

6094. Do you say that that form of grating 
does not in any way materially affect the work- 
ing of your turbines ? — Not tlie slightest. 

6095. You have a superabundant head of 
water, have you not? — We have the whole 
river. 

6096. You have more than you want to work 
the turbines yon are now working, have you? — 
Yes; we have always water going over the weir 
when we are in good order. 

6097. Even now you have a greater head of 
water than is sufficient to work the turbines you 
are now working, have you? — No. 

6098. Is it only just sufficient?— We have 
sufficient to work the two new ones; that 
is, we have about 120 horse-power by water. 

6099. Have you anything to spare, do you 
think, in the head of water ?— No, we have a 
little pond now. 

6100. Any diminution of the size of the in- 
take of your head-i'ace would stop your turbines, 
would it not; supposing the intake wsis uarrowed 
materially, would it stop you? — If it were 
narrowed so as to be less than the area of the 
sluices that supply the turbines, of course the 
result would be that the water towards 
the turbines would become lowered ur forma 
curve. 

6101. You would lose the efficiency of your 
turbines, would you not ? — By all means. 

6102. What did you say the total cost of those 
gratings was, 200 1. 1 — About 7 s. per square foot ; 
It may be a little more or less. 

6103. Does that include everything? — Yes. 

6104. The fixing and the foundations? — No, 
that is making the frame and the tin-work, and 
the man’s profit on it who made it. 

6105. Apart from that, there would be the 
cost of thefouudations, would there not? — Yes. 

6106. There would be the expense of putting 
in the foundations? — Yes, that is extra. We 
have those in. 

6107. Was ^our experience of that other sort 
of lattice that it gave you a great deal of trouble ? 
—Yes. . 

6108. And do you ihink it would materially 
interfere with the working of a turbine ? — No 
doubt; the water could not get through it fast 
enough, 

6109. Is the Cork Waterworks Company a 
private company ? — No, it is a corporation. 

6 1 10. So that, as the corporation do uot pay it 
out of their own pockets, tke question of expense 

D D 3 is 
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Mr. Macartney — continued. 

19 immaterial to them, I suppose ? — No ; we have 
the lowest water rateiu Ireland. 

6111. But they \vouId not hesitate to put up 
something like that?— To protect the salmon 
they would not, if it cost four times ae much. 

6112. You seem to be on uncommonly good 
terms with the Board of Conservators ?— I do not 
know. 

6113. You have got on very well together, 
have you not ; you have always done what they 
wanted, have you not? — The corporation look 
upon it in this way that they have no right to 
injure the fish, and of course use every means to 
protect them. 

6114. But the people who pay for the cost of 
erection ai-e not the Cork Waterworks, are they ? 
— Tliev are the community. If you destroy one 
trade f suppose ;|Ou injure the whole community. 
There.area great many fishermen in Cork who pay 
the water rate. I think the principal part of the 
fishermen of Cork live in the city, and therefore 
pay the water rate. 

6115. And in your view it would destroy 
trade and injure the whole community, would it ? 
— Well, our turbines yield to the Cork Corpora- 
tion the vaiue of 3,800 tons of coal in a year. To 
pump the same quantity of water by steam we 
should have to use 3,600 tons of coal. 

6116. You say you employ four men for your 
turbines? — Yes. 

6117. I suppose the river Lee does not bring 
much dihris down, does it? — Yes, in heavy 
fiootls. 

6118. But, except in floods, it is pretty clear, 
is it not? — Yes; there are small things, perhaps, 
which would wash through the new fry-guarde, 
whereas on the old lattice they would become 
entangled. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

611 9. Are you of opinion that a properly con- 
structed breast-wheel is as easily regulated as a 
turbine ? — To give you a steady drive, do you 
mean ? 

6120. Yes? — Quite so. 

6121. Do you require the same steady drive 
fur a flour-mill that you do for a spinning-mill ? 
— Yes, 1 should say so; especially now-a-days. 

6122. Are you aware that five or six engineers 
have given evidence before the Committee, and 
every one contradicts flatly tlie evidence you 
have given? — I do not; but I know I am a 

ractical mechanical engineer', and have never 

een out of the business since 1857, and have 
been engaged on all descriptions of engines, both 
steam and water engines. 

6123. I have no doubt you have very excellent 

ualitiea? — I have put up shafts and drivings for 

ax-mills, too. 

6124. But do not you know wlien that great 
mass of a bvefist-wheel i.s put into motion it is 
not so easily stopped as a turbine wheel? — 
Easier ; I will undertake to stop with one hand 
the largest water-wheel in the world, but I will 
not undertake to stop our 54-inch turbines except 
I have two hands to help me, because I know 
where I would be found. I would be found shot 
up against the wall of the engine-house. 



Mr. Pinkerton — continued. 

6125. Do you suppose, in all England, Ire- 
land, find Scotland, that you would find another 

engineer to give similar evidence to yours? I 

think so. Any practical engineer could give no 
other. 

6126. Mr Mooi-e's evidence was to the effect 
that fish never swim up the stream in order to 
regain the main river, and when they get into the 
mill-race they are compelled to remain there, un- 
less they go over the bye-wash. Your evidence 
is to the effect that you have frequently seen fry 
going back into the main stream during flood 
time? — Yes; and when there is no water there 
they swim backward and forward and drop clown 
again. They may go the length of this room 
and then you will see them coming back, tail on 
again, but you will never see their heads against 
that fry-guard. You will see their tails, but 
you will never see their heads against the crest 
of the weir. About a fortnight ago we had a 
fresh down, and you could see thousands of the 
tails of the old salmon above the water waiting 
for the flood to come. They were like a lot of 
small screw-boats until the water came down. 
They cannot pass over the weir with less than six 
or seven inches of water on, and then you will 
see them roll down away off to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Mr. I'ornlinson. 

6127. Do the slats go down tail first? — There 
is no salmon goes to sea in any other way, nor 
fry either. 

6128. With reference to the fry getting over 
the weir Aerp, I suppose, when a flood came on, 
there would be a strong set of water down Aere, 
would there not ? — Yes. 

6129. The Ash might be caiTied in that direc- 
tion by the set of the water, might they not ? — I 
will show you how the fry actually go, from 
watcliing them. They come down when the 
water is very low in the river, and they rest 
against that fry-guard. Tliey may swim about 
at that distance when the water is low. The 
sunshine will bring them out. Perhaps you 
cannot see one at all, but the sun will bring them 
out, and if the wind is in the north tliey sink to 
the bottom. So they go backward and forward, 
and the very instant the water gets coloured with 
a rise, and the water is turbulent here, they 
swim away. The perfection of a turbine is not 
to have any speed on the water entering or 
leaving. If y ou could accomplish that you would 
get 100 per cent, out of the turbine, whereas now 
you can only get au average of 73 per cent. I 
have tesls for which the Corporation paid, show- 
ing that •to be so. The water here then is almost 
dead, and in that water salmon fry will not stop. 
I have proved that beyond all doubt, even this 
year. We had a great quantity of them up 
against the fry-guard, so much so that you would 
think a sup of water would not come through at 
all ; but they never interfered wi th the water in 
tlie least. I shut all these sluices down, and 
everyone of the fry that were there went over 
the weir. Ery or salmon will not stop in water 
that is not running, it does not matter where it 
is ; they will not atop in it. 

6130. As 
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6130. As soon as the influence of the stream 
•went in that direction they went tail foremost 
down there, did they? — Yes; I bring the sal- 
mon from the bottom reach here through sluice 
gates, I’ountl here aud up the ri\’er. When 
there is no water, as at the present time, I brin'» 
them from the tail race round through a sluice 
that 1 have, and out like that. I shut all the 
water oflf there-, the water becomes dead in the 
tail race, and I open the sluice here, and I get 
water from the south channel ; and the very 
minute a salmon sees the water running through 
he goes like a race-horse for it, and jumps ri^t 
through. 

6131. Then you assist the salmon which are 
running up the river ? — Yes. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

6132. Are there auy coming up now? — 
Yes. 

6133. Then you assist the salmon when they 
are running up? — Yes; we put those gradngs 
especially there. 

6134. Do you And by thus assisting the 
salmon and essUting the fisheries it coste you 
anything? — Only just for the man’s time in 
opening and closing the sluices. 

6135. Would it be an inconvenience to an 
ordinary mill-owner to do wbst is necessary to 
help the salmon? — Of course it would be an 
inconvenience to him, because, perhaps, the mill- 
owner wants too much. I hold that the river 
should be kept stocked with salmon as well as 
the manufacturer’s purses with money, by the 
use of the water, because the salmon fishery is 
▼ery lucradve in Ireland. 

Chairman. 

6136. What do the Cork fisheries let for, do 
you know ? — I could not tell you. 

6137. If the river fishery is not maintained 
there would be no fishery in the sea, would there? 
—No. 



Mr. Tomlinson. 

6138. You do not mean to say that the sea- 
water conies up so far as this, do you? — Yea. 

6139. Then how can you keep your sluices 
clear? — It is only the spring tides that come 
upon us to any extent. 

6140. Tlien with a spring tide you have to 
stop your turbines, do you?— No; we work 
through them. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6141. There is no back-water thrown on your 
sluice ? — There is ; but we have power enough 
in the head-water. We do not run at so fast a 
speed when the tide is there. 



Mr. Tomlinson. 

6142. Supposing a turbine is arranged like 
this, and there are salmon here, and assuming 
there is a river where there is a great deal of 
poaching ; would it not afford opiwrtunities for 
poaching ? — There is a water bailin for watching 
rbe salmon there ; fishery conservators generally 
have a bailiff there. 

6143. But I suppose it would be difficult to 
keep people from poaching here, would it not? 
— It would be, no doubt, it there was not a man 
here to watch them. But we take the salmon 
right round here. We get them by stopping 
the turbine, as salmon will not stop where the 
water is not in motion. In the same way, when 
fry ai*e at the fry-guard, when they find the water 
getting dead run away from it; I have proved it 
over and over again. I have stopped the tur- 
bines, and the moment I do, you wiil see the fry 
run away and go over the weir, but they go 
down the weir tail end ; there is no doubt about 
that 



Mr. James Paterson, is called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Tomlint^on. 

6144. You are a barrister-at-law, are you not? 
— I am. 

6145. Do you practise in England or in Ire- 
land? — In England. 

6146. Have you given a good deal of attention 
to the law as to mills i — Yea, I have. 

6147. That is a very old law, is it not? — It is. 

6148. What do you say as to the relative 
posidous of the fishery laws in Ireland and in 
England? — The fishery laws of Ireland have 
always been considered more advanced than those 
in England. The English fisheries were very 
much improved by imitating a great many things 
found in the Irish fisheries. 

6149. In what sense do you use the word 
"advanced”? — They are more detailed, and 
grapple with more of the difficulties arising in 
that kind of le^slation. Up to the year 1861 
there were practically no laws in England at all 
regulating salmon fisheries. 

6150. At that time the protectiou of salmon in 
this country rested upon the common law, did it 

0.80. 



Mr. Tomh’niott— 4!ontlnued. 
not? — Very much. There were old statutes, but 
a great many of them were extremely difficult to 
construe or to obtain much assistance from. 

6151. What would ^ou say is the position of 
the mill owner, according to the common law ? — 
According to the common law (of course the 
whole law relating to mills and fisheries is 
founded on this), a running water gives rise to 
certain rights to each of the persons who have 
lands on the banks of the river. I am assuming, 
in the first place, that this is a river frequented by 
salmon. Salmon, of course, Lave a migratory in- 
stinct The common knowledge of the day now 
is that salmon ceme up every year from the sea, 
and spawn in the tributaries in tbe upper waters, 
and it is absolutely essential in order to keep up 
the supply of fish in a particular river that there 
should be no obstruction to tbe passage of fish 
either up or down at any time. The instinct of 
the fish leads it to ti-avei. 

6152. Do I understand you to say that by the 
common luw there was any special protection 

D D 4 given 
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Mr. TofnliHson — coatmued. 
given to salmon y — I do not know that there is 
any difference between salmon and other fish in 
some respects. But the nionient one finds out, 
and, of course, the whole law from Magna Charta 
carried downwards shows that people very soon 
found out that salmon could not bemaiotained in 
a particular river unless obstructions were re- 
moved to a very large extent, the common law 
applies. And the rule as to mills, of coarse, 
arises out of some conflict which exists between 
mills and the effect of mills upon the migratory 
instincts of the fish and tlie fishery-owners, to 
whom you may say the right of catching the fish 
exclusively belonged. 

6153. I suppose mills are very ancient in this 
country? — lies, they arc, and I suppose in all 
countries they are very ancient. They were 
generally on a small scale, J presume, until 
recent times, so that a small mill on a river would 
really operate without any prejudice at all to the 
fishery rights. You may say, supposing it was a 
salmon river, the mill being of a small size, pro- 
bably, would not produce any appreciable effect 
at all on the fish one way or the other. 

6151. Are mills mentioned as n property in 
Doomsday Book? — Yes, I think they arc. 

6155. You say those old mills were probably 
small ? — Yes, 1 should say so. 

6156. Is it an incident of every mill that there 
should be a weir across the river and a mill-race ? 
— Quite so. 

6157. Then whatever the river is, if there are 
ancient mills it implies also that there are ancient 
weirs, does it not ? — Quite so, there could not be, 
I should say, a mill without a weir of some 
description to keep up a head of water. 

6158. Are there any rights at common law 
to arrange weirs so as to allow the passage of 
salmon ? — There is no right at common law 
beyond this : that all the persons wh.o have pro- 
perty on the banks of the river have of course 
between them the exclusive right ofcatchino' the 
fish in that particular river. I am talking” of a 
river above the tidal flow. All the persons 
interested in that river have a right to catch the 
fish and to make such use of running water as 
their position^ on the banks of the river enables 
them to acquire. For instance, one right of run- 
ning water is to have irrigation ; that is to say, 
part of the river diverted into the land by means 
of small courses or chnnneU, Another right of 
running water is to siqjply one’s cattle with 
drink ; and also to take the water for household 
use; and another right of course is to have the 
free passage of fish, because otherwise the right 
of fishing, especially for salmon, would not”be 
possible unless there were means of fish passing 
freely up and down the river. 

6159. Then do you say there is a common-law 
right to have the passage of salmon fry ? — Yes, I 
should say there was. For instance, if for the 
first time a man comes and buys a piece of laud 
on a river and erects a weir, I should say that any 
of the ripai'ian owners above that weir would have 
a right of action against the miliar who raised a 
weir, on the ground that the obstruction caused 
by his weirprevented that owner from having the 
same supply of fish as he would otherwise Tiave 

bad. 



Mr. TomHuson — continued. 

6160. And that would be a right at common 
law, would it ?~Yes. 

Chair man. 

6161. Or from draining his land? — Quite so. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

6162. That would be in a similar position to 
the common-law right to have water kept in a 
state of purity I preaums ? — Quite so. The 
common law lo<iks upon a river as free from every 

obstruction; that is to say, such as it exists in a 

state of nature ; and the person who goes and 
builds a weir evidently disturbs the position of 
the river altogether, and if he erects a weir which 
prevents fish from passing either up or down 
freely, lie necessarily of course docs so to the in- 
jury of persons who have fishery rights. 

6163. But in the case of an ancient mill would 
the miller be able to plead prescription ?- Yes, 
that gives rise to the whole difficulty. At first 
the mill-owner is subject to a variety of actions 
from his neighbours, and if those actions are 
brought against him any time during 20 years no 
doubt he would be practically slopped from 
carrying on his mill at all ; but inasmuch as the 
injury arising from a dam is sometimes inappre- 
ciable to each individual interested, he seldom 
goes the length of bringing an action against the 
millowner; and the millowncr, if allowed to carry 
it on for 20 years and upwards can set up the 
Prescription Act in defence, and exclude all 
further remedy to those pcmocis aggrieved. 

6164. Then, I take it from your answer, you 
regal’d it as inexpedient to leave the rights of 
riparian owners and others on rivers to the 
common law? — Quite so, it would be utterly 
impossible to work out a remedy with the com- 
mon law ; and that, I take it, is the reason why 
statutes go into the subject and lay down special 
laws. 

6165. "What kind of injury is the existence of 
a mill likely to produce ? — An injury done by a 
mill, in the first place, consists in this : That it 
is a necessary part to erect a barrier across the 
bed of tlie river to pound up the water and keep 
it up at a certain bead. That is one injury 
which necessarily obstructs the fish, or, at least, 
in most cases does so. Then, another thing is 
that there is always a mill-race, which diverts 
part of the sti’eam, and sometimes nearly the 
whole of the stream down a side channel, and 
then passes the water over a wheel or through a 
turbine or some artificial restriction, and then 
there is a tail-race further down. At these 
points an injury to the passage of the fish is 
almost necessarily produced. 

6166. Would you consider the tvheels them- 
selves cause injury? — They may, I should tliink, 
be a cause of injury, but not necessarily so. The 
worst injury, perhaps, that would be caused by 
the wheel would be that the fish in passing down 
the mill-r.ace would necessarily be stopped at the 
wheel, and there might be a very considerable 
difficulty in the fish finding out a passage at all 
over the wheel or under the wheel. 

6167. Do you consider that one source of 
danger in the curtailment of the idghts of the 

public 
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Mr. Tomimsou — continued, 
public or of others aiises from the clandestine 
way in which it is done? — Yes, because mills 
grovr up in a clandestine manner ; that is to say. 
at first, when they are established, the ownei* is 
.ilways subject to actions on the part of his neigh- 
bour owing to the injury necessarily cmieeil by 
it j and. tnat injury is so difficult to defect at any 
articular monient, and is so likely to increase 
y insensible degrees, that the parties injured do 
not know when to begin an action or how long 
to put it off. The conse(iueuce is, the remedy 
not being made available, a certain time ])asses, 
and then the miller is able to turn round and 
say : “ My mill, no doubt, might have been 
stopped ; you might have prevented me having 
such a high weir, or keeping such mill-races, or 
dangerous places about ray mill ; but you Lave 
let It go on for 20 years, and you cannot bring 
an action against me. I hold it now as u matter 
of right.” 

6168. Would you consider 20 years sufficient 
leugth of time to prescribe? — Yes, I think 
80 . 

6169. Is there any common law right to 
require gratiugs or other modes of protecting 
wheels or sluices? — I do not think there is, 
apart from the general fact that of course no 
person who sets up a mill in a river which has 
all these dangerous places about it cau do so 
without being subject to an action ; and whether 
the injury is caused by the mill-wheel or the 
weir or the dangerous mill-races, and so on, I 
think, would not matter; the substance of the 
action would be injury to tlie fishery rights near 
the mill. Nothing special would turn on tbe 
mere fact of there being no grating. 

6170. By what statutory provisions have these 
difficulties been met up lo the present time?— 
In Ireland, of course, it was found out at the 
time of tlie parsing of tbe Act 5 & 6 Viet 
that mills caused a great deal of injury to the 
fisheries, and that provision in the Act of 5 & 6 
Viet was passed for the purpose of trying to 
check, if possible, the mischief done by mills. 
Then we arrive at the 76th section, in which for 
the first time, at all events, in that consolidated 
Act, there was a provision for the purpose of 
insisting on gratings being placed in all water- 
courses which diverted water from the river, so 
as to prevent salmon being, as it ivere, im- 
prisoned. 

6171. This Act of 5 & 6 Viet. cap. 106, you 
consider a distinct advance on the previous pro- 
visions as regards ni'otection of rivers, do you ? 
— I think so ; I nave not esarained the old 
Acts, but I should thick that is the first 
time, probably, gratings were insisted on by 
statute. 

6172. Do you consider that 76th section is a 
satisfactory provision ? — Not at all 5 in fact, it 
leaves out the principal mischief, which is simply 
that which arises from the excessive desire on 
tbe part of some of the per-jons interested in the 
river to turn the running water into motive 
power for machinery by neglecting every other 
right which arises out of running water ; and 
aa the fishery right was no doubt the first 
right obtained out of the water, and the moving 
power for machinery being, of course, subs e 

0.80. 



Mr. Tomlinson — continued, 
quent to that, and necessarily incomsistent to 
some extent with the other, the consequence wjis 
that it was utterly impossible to have both with- 
out some qualifying enactment. 

617.3. But this 76th section limits the riaht of 
the millowner to a considerable extent, docs it 
not ? — It doos not, lor this re.'ison : the words, 

Aa a moving power for tnachiuery ” except out 
of the enactment the obligation of potting auy 
gratings to a mill-race at all ; so that practically 
it did not do any good at all. 

6174. Then the vice of that was the exemption 
as to moving power for machinery, was it not / — 
Quite HO. 

6175. How was that remedied ?— That was not 
remedied until a later statute was passed, in 
which the tables were turned to a certain extent ; 
and the Legislature, instead of allowing mills to 
be an exception to that 76th section, by the Act 
of 32 VicL I ap. 9 (the Act of 1869), for the first 
time in the Irish legislation removed the excep- 
tion which had formerly been allowed in 5 & 6 
Viet., and mills were expressly brought by that 
section within the scope of the 76tli section of 
the previous Act; so that at that date it became 
the same thing as if in the 76th section mills had 
been included in the operation of that 76th sec- 
tion. 

6176. Before you go to that Act will you deal 
with tlie Act of 1863 ? — That Act made a special 
enactment as to a turbine or similar hydranlic 
machine. That practically would have been 
included under the woi*ds “ a moving power for 
machinery.” 

6177. That is to say it would have exempted 
from protection turbines as well as wheels ? — 
Yes, turbines as well as wheels wei'6 up to that 
date expressly out of the 76th section, and not 
inclndea at all. 

6178. Would it be your opinion that a pre- 
scription right nud a common law right to the 
use of the wheel would have carried the right to 
the use of turbines? — I think not; first, because 
the rule is, in reference to all these rights, 
that if a person introduces a new injurious, 
mode of using running water he is not allowed 
to vary the way by which he uses the water. 
He must keep to the particular mode by which 
he has hitherto appropriated the motive power of 
a river; and I should be of opinion, certainly, 
that a turbine was a totally different thing from 
an ordinary bucket wheel. 

6179. Then, so far as concerns turbines, the 
fishery owners and people who are interested in 
fisheries would be in a materially worse positiou 
under the Act of 5 & 6 Viet. sect. 76, than they 
would have been under the common law, wouhl 
they liot? — Quite so ; that is to say, I should say 
a person who erects for the first time a turbine in 
a river U still subject to an action on the part of 
his neighbours. 

618U. The mere fact of a prescription to use a 
wheel would not entitle him to set up that de- 
feuce, would it? — It would not entitle him to set 
up the defence that he had previously used the 
wheel. 

6181. Does the Act of 1863 give effective pro- 
tection to fisheries as against turbines ? — It may 
be a matter of opinion, of course, what kind of 

E E gratinga 
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gratiDga sLould be »et up ; but the general words 6191. Tbeu do jrou think as things noware 
of that section are, “ Other efficient means.” the conservators, if they use all their rights. 

6182. What is the section of the Act of 18o3? have adequate means of protecting ttio rivers 

— The 30th Section, 26 & 27 Yictorifu But the Yes ; I think they have. 

gist of that section is that the owner ol the tur- 6192. Do the conservators find any practical 
bine is bound to find oat some efficient means to difficulty about it? — les; I think tuey do. 
prevent ihe fish being obstructed or injured. The want of money, I think, is their great diffi. 

6183. Then in what respect do you say that culty for the purposes of enforcing this section, 
clause is defective in giving sufficient protection? 6193. What do you know about the financial 

— It is not defective if taken by itself. As position of the Board of Conservators ?~Having 
applied to turbines it " as well enough, because it had great experience in clngland, and having 
practically throws the duty on the owner of the lieen the Chairman of the Special Commissioners 
turbine of finding some efficient means to prevent in England, I happeu to know that the great 
salmon from piissing infi the machinery * so that want of funds and the difficulty of raising suffi. 

80 far that was an efficient protection. cient funds to enforce the statutory penalties, 

6184. In what respect was the law left in on and so forth, against people who offend against 
unsatisfactory position at the passing of the Act? the Act, is a chronic grievance. 

— Because it only dealt with uue particular 6194. Are saltnou fisheries of any pecuniary 

hydraulic machine, namely, a turbine, uud left out value ? — Not very much. I never could see that 
tlie ordinary mill-wheel. they were particularly valuable; but it is a 

6185. Then, notwithstanding the previous en- highly prized right, 1 know, in England. In 

actmentp, you still wanttd better protection in Ireland, of course, they are mucli more valuable, 
the case oV a mill-wheel, did you not?— Quite owing to the abundance in which fish can be 

80 ; that waa really iutnulucitig a restriction only caught in the great rivers of that country, 

uhich was confined to turbines, but which did 6195. Are you intimately acquainted with the 
not touch mill-wheels. condition of the fisheries m Ireland ? — I was a 

6186. Was the object of the Act of 1869 to Commissioner of Fisheries myself for about a 
cure those defects ? — 1 think, evidently, it must year in Ireland, and I believe I have seen most 
have been ; because the very words of that of the rivers. 

section show that, whereas up to that date mills 6196. The impression left on your mind is, 

were not at all under the restiiction of the is it not. that in Ireland as well as in England 

76th section, that 4tb section ot the Act of 1869 the difficulty the conservators experience arises 
expressly puts mills under the same restriction ft*om want of money? — Yes, and therefore if 
as any other mode of diverting water from the mure money is required from them they will be 
river. utterly helpless. That is to say, if they cannot 

6187. Do you consider the Act of 1869 left maintain their fishery rights without expending 
the protection of Irish fisheries in a satisfactory money, practically they will have to submit to 
condition? — So far as mills are concerned, yea ; the grievances. 

I think it was a very fail' protection. 6197. Then, apart from the question of moral 

6188. 1 do not know whether you have justice, do you think, if it is left to the conser- 

Ustened to the evidence we have had here, or vators to give effectual protection to the fish they 
read it ? — 1 have read some of it. will he unable to do so from want of pecuniary 

6189. Have you heard some of the witnesses means?— That is one difficulty in enforcing the 
state that the clause in that Act with respect to statutes j but I think perhaps some confusion has 
preventing further obstruction by dams is in- been caused by the mo<le the Legislature has pur- 
effective?— -I think some of them touched upon sued. The 4th Section, taken in connection 
itj but I did not agree with their view at all. with the preceding Act, has probably misled a 
I think some of them said there was no penalty, good many people in Ireland, and they may 
which, I think, is ciuite a mistake, because the fancy they have no remedy under the 4m 
4th section practically puts all mills under the Section of the Act of 1869. 

penalty ot the 76th section, 5 & 6 Viet. ; 6198. What are the words that cause the am- 

but it you repeal that 4th section, ol course the biguitv there? — The mode in which it is 
old law remains. That is to say, there is nothing drawn is vague. It says, “In the con- 
binding millownevs at all as to gratings. structioii of the said ‘ Salmon Fishery (Ireland) 

6190. Then, m your view, if thwe who took Act, 1863, and the Acts to be construed there- 

action to protect public rights from injury by the with, the exemption from compliance with the 
erection of dams failed, it was the fault of the provisions of Section 76 of Act 5 & 6 Viet, 
method of proceeding ? Quite so. The effect of c. 106, of owners, lessees, occupiers, and other 
the section 18 this: that ever since that date, persons in respect of watercourses, cuts, channels, 
which 18 1869, no person wlio has a mill and mill- or sluices, where such watercourses, cuts, channels, 
race, and so forth, is to be allowed to set up any or sluices are constructed for the purpose of oon- 
complamt about the obstruction caused by veying water from any river frequented by 
gmUn^, unless he goes to the Inspector of salmon as a moving power for machinery, shall 
iishenes, and proves to him that the grating be deemed to extend, and shall extend, only to 
which be 18 bound under the V6th section to put such cases in which, and for such periods durini: 
up will prevent the efficient working of the which,' it shall be proved to the satisfaction of 
machinery ; and unless be has that protection, the said inspectors of fisheries that such exerop- 
ne is, ot course, liable to be proceeded against tion is necessary for the effective working of any 
under the 76th section. such machinery.” It requires very close atten- 

tion 
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Mr. Tomlinson — contiDued. 
tion to follow all that 5 but the effect of it I take 
to be this : that whereas the Act of 5 & 6 Viet, 
sectioa 76, expressly exempted mills from the 
operation of that Section, the object of this was 
to abolish that exception altogetlier and to make 
it compulsory on the owners of milU, if they 
wanted to get an exemption under the 76tli 
Section, to go to the inspector of fisheries and 
get a sort of certificate, or, at all events, a decla- 
ration, that they were satisfied that the gratings 
would interfere with the effective working of the 
mill. Of course Lliat was a judicial power given 
to the inspectors, and the inspectors would, of 
course, be bound to hear both aides, and the 
evidence pro and con, before they came to a 
decision. 

6199. Is it your view with the present state of 
the law that ineffectual protection is still giveu, 
and do you think that the protection is not quite 
sutheient at present: in fact, do you think the 
Acta do not enable fishery owners to thoroughly 
protect their property at present, in consequence 
of its obscurity ‘f — The moment you arrive at a 
proper construction of the Statute there is a 
remedy, I think, now available to the conservators 
and so forth; but probably they Lave not yet 

S uite appreciated the bearing of that section on 
le previous Acts, and they really probably are 
not possessed of the proper construction of that 
section. 

6200. IIa%‘o you considered Mr. Macartney’s 
Bill, whicli we have before us I believe? — 
Yes. 

6201. What observations have you to make 
upon it ? — In the first place, I tliink thatit would 
be a fatal thing to rci>eal those two sections, 
because those are really the only protection given 
at the present moment against the mischief done 
by mills which have cot proper gratings. I do 
not say that any particular form of grating is 
compulsory, but I think it practically throws on 
the millowners at the present time the duty of 
finding out what is an efficient grating, so as not 
to do any mischief to the fisheries. I think that 
is the effect of the present law ; and of course if 
those two sections are abolished it practically 
leaves the miller entire master of the field, and 
be can do exactly what he pleases ; omit to put 
up any gratings or take any steps whatever to 
avoid injury to the fisheries. 

6202. Is that the ground of your objection to 
the third section of this Bill ? — Yes. 

6203. Do you take auy exception to Section 
4 ? — I do, because that practically casts again the 
whole expense of remedying the mischiefs caused 
by mills upon the Boards of Conservators, 
whereas 1 should say that the original cause of 
the mischief is entirely due to the erection of 
the mill, and the duty of the mill-owner, I think, 
necessarily follows, namely, that he is not to 
throw upon third parties the duty of protecting 
themselves, but that it is lus duty to guard or 
fence his own property in such a way as not to 
cause injury to his neighbours. That is common 
sense. 

6204. Your chief objection to that clause is that 
It is throwing the expense upon the conservators, 
which ought, in your judgmeuc, to be borne by 
the millowner; is it not? — Decidedly. 

0.80. 



Mr. Tomlinson — continued. 

6205. Is there any part of this Bill to which 
you do not object? — Of coarse the 4th sectiou 
IS merely an imitation of the English Act, which 
is utterly useless and does no good to anybody, 
because, practically, no one can put it in force for 
want of necessary means to pay all the ex- 
penses. 

6206. Is it your opinion that the present con- 
dition of the salmon fisheries in England is 
seriously impaired by want of proper protection 
against mills?— Entirely so; it has been always 
soever since I had anything to do with it. I 
always saw that wa.s a fatal omission in the legis- 
lation, and until that was cured practicallv tlie 
fisheries could not be much benefited, and from 
that day to this 1 believe this section lias been 
utterly inoperative and has not enabled anything 
to be done at ad. 

6207. Then would you be inclined to desire 
that the law in England should be strengthened ? 

— Yes ; it is utterly inadequate at present. It 
has really done no good whatever ; and to imitate 
the English Act is simply to adopt an inefficient 
mode of protecting the fisheries. It is really no 
protection at all; it is really a make-believe. 

6208. Are you practically acquainted with the 
habits of salmon? — I have sufficient common 
knowledge of the habits of fish to enable 1110 to 
apply the law to these subjects. With regaixl to 
toe 6th section, I think that is useful, except 
that of course it looks also as if it threw the ex- 
pense upon the Board of Conservators. I think 
that probably is a mistake ; but that there should 
be some means of shutting out rivers which are 
already blocked and made useless, is desir- 
able. It would prevent tlie loss of a great manv 
fish. 

6209. Would you agree to these concluding 
words ; but so that no water rights used or en- 
joyed for the purposes of manufacture, oi- agri- 
cultural purpose.s, or drainage, or navigation, 
shall be prejudicially interfered with thereby ? ” 

1 do not see why that was put in at all, because 
it would be practically impossible to affect any 
water rights. The object of that I presume is to 
shut out one of the tributaries of a great salmon 
river from being entered by fish for the purpose 
of Bpawuing, when it was well known that, 
owing to the number of weirs probably, or pollu- 
tions, or something else, the fish in going up that 
tributary would practically be utterly lost. And 
the object of that no doubt was to prevent the 
waste, as it were, of fish trying to find their 
spawning bed in a river which was }iractically 
shut out fi'om them altogether. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6210. Do yon occupy any official position now? 
— No, not DOW. 

6211. You were Chairman of tlie Special Com- 
missioners, I understood ? — Yes; of the Special 
Commissioners for English Fisheries. 

6212. And have you been an inspector con- 
nected with Ireland ? — I never was an inspector ; 
but I was also a Special Commissiouer for Irish 
Fisheries for a short time. 

6213. At what period was that? — That was 
about 1869. 

6214. Were you a Commissioner when the Act 
of 1869 was being passed through the House?— 

£ £ 2 Yes, 
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Mr. 3/acartnffy— -continued. 

Ves, I suppose I must hnve been. I do not 
remember naving anything to do one way or 
the other with it. I i-ather think it was before 
I became one. 

62 Id. You stated that, in your opinion, there 
were certmn conimou-law rights connected with 
dsh in rivers at some remote period. Do you 
meaii to ear there were such common law rights 
80 well denned that an action could have been 
suetained, we will eay, by a riparian owner, who 
had a right to fish along his property, against 
some other person who was making use of tlie 
water of that river, say, 50 miles away ? — Yes, if 
it prejudiced his right, and if he could show con- 
sequent injury. 

8216. Do you say there was such a clear com- 
mon law ri^ht that there could be a common law 
action ? — Yes. Supposing, for instance, a person 
had erected a weir or a dam across a river fre- 
quented by salmon, and the effect of that, sup- 
posing it was sufBcientlj high, wns to prevent the 
fish passing any owner whose land was situated 
immediately above that weir could bring an 
action against the person who set up that ob- 
struction. 

6217. When did the common law difference 
arise between rivers frequented by salmon and 
those not frequented by salmon? — Rivers in 
which salmon exist, of course neceBsarily are 
subject to that mutual relation between the 
parties who are situated on the river. On a 
trout river where the fish do not require to 
migrate, of course that probably could not be 
so. 

6218. Do I understand you to say that, in 
your opinion, there was a common law right 
which affected only a river with salmon in it and 
would not affect a river with trout in it? — Quite 
so. 

6219. You say that, do you?--Thatia what I 
say. 

6220. Upou what, may I aafc you, is that 
opinion founded?— It is founded on the law of 
nature. 

6221. I want the law of England; the common 
law is not very often the law of nature. You 
say it was a common law right; are there 

any cases which would support your view ? 

Yes, plenty. 

6222. Can you supply the Committee with a 
list of them? — Yes. 

6223. I shall be much obliged to you if you 
would 5 do I understand you to tell the Com- 
mittee that, in your view, there was ample pro- 
tection at common law?— No; I say that there 
was, in theory, protection, but that it was un- 
workable from the difficulty that upper owners 
had in bringing actions against the offending 
parties. 

6224. How do you mean “ unworkable ” ; 
did the cases fail ? — Supposing a dozen people 
were on the upper aide of a weir, and a new 
man came and erected a weir wffich injured the 
whole of them, those owners eq^ually would 
probably think themselves more mjured than 
the others. 

6225. You say there is a common law right 
which could be maintained at common law, and 
you say it was unworkable ; I do not quite 



Mr. il/acartney— continued, 
understand yon ? — It was unworkable because 
if, say. a dozen people were affected by a 
nuisance or .anythin® else coming near them 
probably no one would bring an action, unless 
one had the spirit to briug an action. Probablv 
he would not do so unless the others combined 
with him, and it is so difficult to get combina- 
tion that practically each person tliink«“Itis 
not my business, or “ It is somebody else's 
business,” aud the real cunsequence is that no 
one brin^ the action. 

6226. I want to remind you th.at you are 
founding your opinion on the fact that there 
are cases, and if there are cases they surely 
must have been workable, or the common law 
protection did not exist at all?— Of course, 
there may have been a case now and then, but it 
does not follosv from that that it was an excellent 
remedy, and that people could resort to it with 
ease. 

6227. But the common law is very clear, 
probably clearer than statute law, is it not ?— I 
should say not, becanse the very object of the 
statute law is to redress the defects of the com- 
mon law. 

6228 You say there is more doubt about the 
interpretation of the common law of the country 
than there is of the statute law; is that your 
opinion as an expert ?— As a general rule it 
is so. 

6229. I should be very much obliged if you 
would supply the Committee with those cases 
m which you say there was a common law right 
which would have enabled a riparian owner, who 
had H right, to fish for sulmon at a certain part of 
the river, to prevent another riparian owner from 
putting an erection or obstruction in the river? 
— Quite so. 

6230. Do you say the rights of the salmon 
fishery owners, which are now protected by 
legislation, were covered by iminmou law right ! 
— The whole object of legislation is to redress 
the defects of common law. 

6231. Quite so; if the common law does not 
afford^ sufKcient protection, then the legislation 
steps in ? — Quite so, and fills up the defects. 

6232. If we look at the uses of salmon fishery 
laws that have been passed since the middle 
wes, it would appear that the common law is 
defective ; would it?— So it always is. 

6233. But I understood your position to be 
that there was an effective remedy at common 
law ? — I did not say effective j I said there was 
a remedy, but it was extremely difficult to work 
it in such a way as to protect all the persons in- 
jured by such a thing as a weir in a river; it 
was open to each party, and each party could 
have brought a separate action. 

6234. Do you pay that the fishery laws inlre- 
p ^ been always in advance of those in 
England? — Yes, Uie legislation especially. 

6235. There is an Act of 1861 in England, is 
there not? — Yes, that was the beginning of the 
modern statute law. 

6236. It ia an important Act, is it not? — 
Yes. 

6237. Are there any provisions for gratings in 
that Act? — Yes, I think there are, but they are 
very defective. 

6238. Are 
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6238. Are there any provisions for gratings 
■\uth regard to mills in the 1861 Act, do you 
know ? — I think not ; it must be the Act of 1873 
which contains them. 

6239- Is there anything about gratings at all 
in the 1861 Act? — I thinlc not; 1 rather tihnk 
it was the Act of 1873 which dealt with the pro- 
visions about gratings. 

6240. But are there any provisions at all in 
the Act of 1861 dealing with gratings ? — Yes, I 
find the 13th section says somctbiDg. 

6241. What does it say ? — Penalty on com- 
pany or person not erecting gratings to prevent 
the descent of salmon into oi'tificial streams.” 
There is a provision as to gratings “ for the pur- 
pose of preventing the descent of salmon or the 
young of salmon, gratings shall be placed in such 
form aud manner as may be approved by one of 
the inspectoi's in this Act mentioned.” 

6242. So that, at all events so far as England 
Is concerned, there was a grating provision in the 
Act of 1861 ? — Yes, but I see the words “ nothing 
is to apply to the passage of boats on any navig- 
able canals.” 

6243. Does that apply to mills?— No. 

6244- What does it apply to? — For supplying 
cjwns with ^Yater or supplying any navigable 
canal. 

6245. Is there any provision with reference to 
protecting gratings on mills In that Act of 1861 ? 
— I think not, beyond that part which is confined 
to navigable channels. 

6246. Then the next Act would be the Act 
of 187.3, would it not? — Yes. 

6247. And that makes certain provisions io 
regard to gratings, does it not ? — Yes. 

6248. Up to the year 1869 there was no power 
to place any gratings at mills iu Ireland that did 
not use turbines, was there ; that was the position 
in Ireand was it not? — Yes, practically. 

6249. And in 1869 there was this peculiar 
clause, which is rather cumbrously drawn, intro- 
duced into the Bill. Are you aware that when 
that Bill was introduced by the Government into 
the House of Commons, the 4th Section did not 
exist ? — I am not aware of that. 

6250. Are you aware that in introducing the 
Bill into the House of Commons the only occa- 
sion when anything was said about it, as reported 
in Hansard, was when the Attorney-General smd 
it was merely a Bill for the purpose of transfer- 
ring the po»' era exercised by certain inspectors of 
fisheries and to make them permanent? — I think 
you are talking of another Act. 

6251. I am talking of the Act of 1869? — 
There are two Acts of 1869. 

6252. I am talking of the Act which contains 
the exemption ; wheu that Bill was introduced by 
the Attorney-General for Ireland on the part of 
the Irish Government it did not contim the 
4tb Section, did it ?— 1 am not aware of that. 

6253. And therefore if the Bill was circulated 
to people who were interested iu salmon fishery, 
or in waters taken from salmon fisheries, there 
was nothing to lead them to suppose that there 
was any legislation before Parliament, except 
that which made permanent the duties of certain 
inspectors; was there? — Possibly. 

0.80. 



6254. But is not that so? — I know nothing 
about that ; it might be so. 

6255. So that if that Bill had been distributed 
or sent to mtllowners who were Interested in 
taking waters from salmon rivers, there was 
nothing in it which might alarui them or excite 
their apprehension, was there ? — I tliink you 
may say that. 

6256. Do ynu agree with this statement of the 
law in Ireland which I am about to put to you ; 
that the Inspectors of Fisheries have still power 
under this Act of 1869 to grant exemptions in 
regard to the 76th section of 5 & 6 Viet.? — Yes. 

6257. But they have no power to grant any 
exemption with regard to the turbine clause of 
the Act of 26 & 27 Viet, the Act of 1863, have 
they ? — Yes ; I should say that section 4 would 
include a turbine, because it is simply “ a moving 
power for machinery.” 

6258. In your opinion do you think the in- 
spectors have a power to grant exemptions in 
respect of a turbine ? — Yea I think so, because 
a turbine is simply moving power for machinery. 

6259. Have you any knowledge as to what 
their practice is? — No. 

6260. Then in your opinion have they similar 
power with regard to turbines ? — Yes, I think so. 

62C1. I may inform you (I believe I am 
right) that the view they take is that they have 
no power to grant an exemption under the tur- 
bine clause ; but that would be a wrong con- 
sti-uction in your view, would it? — Yea, because 
that section of 32 & 38 Viet, contains the 
words “ And the Acts to be construed there- 
with." 

6262. 1 quite understand your view. In 
your opinion they can grant an exemption to 
cover turbines as well as the other thing? — 
Certainly. 

6263. "Would you not consider that the posi- 
tion that they are capable of granting exemptions 
for g’*atings but not capimle of granting an 
exemption for turbines was rather anomalous ? 
The object of putting up gratings under 5 k 6 
Viet, is to prevent the destruction of salmon fry, 
is it not ? -Yes, and salmon too. 

6264. And the object of putting up the pro- 
tection under the turbine clause was also to 
protect salmon fry, was it not ?— No doubt, and 
salmon. 

6265. Is it not rether anomalous that with 
regard to one set of things they have power to 
give exemptions but not with regard to the 
other, as they interpret it ? — Yes, it would be I 
should say. 

6266. Do you think that it is a satisfactory 
position for the law to be io with regard to the 
Conservancy Board and the millowners in 
Co. Antrim, that there is an. Act in force which 
the inspectors have felt themselves obliged to 
grant exemptions from universally. We have 
in evidence before the Committee the fact that 
Inspectors of Fisheries have exercised universally 
in the county of Antrim with regard to the mills 
that are working there their powers of giving 
exemption? — Yes. 

6267. So that practically the Act is a dead 
letter and the moment the Conservancy Board 

£ £ 3 attempt 
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Mr. AVflCrtrtney- continued, 
attempt to enforce it the inspectors on being 
^pealed to feel obliged to give exemptions? — 
Tney roust be 8atia6eQ it is necessary. 

62R8. They did satisfy themselves. Do \ou 
think it is of any public advantageto keep an Act 
like that on the Statute Book?— Yes; because 
half the millownera mightnot make any complaint 
about it ; it might affect the smaller class of mills ; 

I do not know what particular class of mills 
there are in Antrim. 

6269. Would you think it desirable, in order 
to make the law uniform, if there is any doubt 
about the question of exemption, to attach a 
similar power of exemption to the turbine clause ? 
— Yes, if it ifl doubtful. 

6270. You think it would he reasonable to 
invest the Commissioners with the same power as 
regards turbines as with regard to the other 
flungs, do you? — Yes, I do not see much dis- 
tinction between them. 

6271. 1 suppose to your mind it is a perfectly 
reasonable tiiiag if the millowncr can really 
convince the inspectors of fisheries that it is im- 
possible for him to comply with the requirements 
of the staUite, except at the risk of having to 
clo^e his works, that the inspector of fisheries 
should give him this exemption? — It is reason- 
able, but the inspectors of fisheries would natu- 
rally of course consider, that ever since 1669 the 
law has required al) these millowners to keep a 
grating up along the head-race and tail-race; 
and the fact that tliat has been the law fur 20 
years would at all events prevent anybody who 
had set up a mill during that time from looking, 
as a matter of course, to that protection, because 
it is one thing to allow an old mill, that is to say, 
a iiiill that exists under the protection o* tlie 
Prescription Act, and another thing to exempt 
or piotect a mill that is set up for the first time 
after the Act of Parliamentwiiicb expressly says 
it shall not be used unless it is accompanied with 
gratings. 

6272. I will take the instance of a man who 
comes down, we will say, to the River Main and 
invests, say, 5,000 1. in obtaining a lease from a 
riparian proprietor, building a mill, and putting 
in his hydraulic motor, in the year 1865 we wiU 
say; in the year 1869 a Bill is introduced into 
the House of Commons containing no clause 
whatever referring to hydraulic motors ; he has 
no opportunity, unless he is a member of the 
House himself, of becoming aware of any alter- 
ation in the law until this Bill is transformed 
into an Act, which places the effective working 
of his capita! practically al the discretion of the 
inspector of fisheries. Do you not think that U 
ratner a hard case too? — It is not a sufficient 
justification to a man tliat he has invested capital 
in buying a piece of the bank of a river, to set 
up a mill far too large for the situation. 

6273. Why too large ?— Because it is probable 
it could not be worked unless the whole motive 
power of the river could be poured into it 

6274. On what ground do you assume that. 
Pray do not assume anything of the sort. If 
you assume that, 1 will take a smaller aura of 
money ? — It does not matter about the amount 
of capital invested, you must be sure you have 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
a right to do what you are doing ; it is not 
enough to buy a piece of land on the bank of a 
river to enable you to set up a large mill and 
weir and work it to the prejudice of your neigh- 
bours who are interested in other things, such as 
fisheries. 

6275. Hut suppose the law does permit you? 
—But it does not. 

6276. Pardon me ; my case was that in the 
year 1865, we will «ay, a gentleman of capital 
desii’es to invest that cental in M'oolleu industry, 
aud goes down to the Kiver Maine. He makes 
a bargain with one of the ripaidau proprietors, 
say Lord O’Neill, takes a long lease from him, 
for which he pays for the right of taking water 
from the river, which has been going on for a 
whole century, and is under the protection of 

the law, which in 1865 had not been altered ? 

— The law did not permit that in 1865, or at any 
time whatever. The common law’ prevents it: 
it does not allow anyone to buy a piece of river 
amil set up a w'eir. 

6277. Suppose he bought a riparian owner- 
ship and tooK a lease, we will si^, from one of 
the rijiariau owners, and, we will take it, even 
that there was an old mill. race there, which has 
been used for centuries, and he is desirous of 
having a woollen mill there, and he employs a 
large number of hands and goes there in 1865 
and obtains this lease, and builds his mill aud 
nits in an hydr.aulic motor? — Are you assuming 
le builds a weir also ? 

6278. No, I am ussnining that there is no 
w'eir there, i lun ftsauiiiiiig he does not violate 
either the common law or tlie statute law at the 
time, and that he has full power to do all this in 
the year 1865. Then iu tlie year 1869 a Bill is 
brought into the House of Commons. During 
the passage of tliat Bill through tlie House a 
clause is shot iu, which is u very dubious and 
doubtful uue to construe, but tlie construction of 
which I think you have given quite correctly; 
and tliat by that clause, suddenly the law is 
altered and be finds that his capital aud the pro- 
ductive power of his mill is entirely at the 
discretion of the inapectoiTi of fisheries ; do not 
you think he has u right to feel aggrieved? — It 
16 uot exactly discretion; it is the judgment 
of the inspector on hearing both sides. 

6279. But he has an absolute discretion, has 
he not ? — No, he has no discretion whatever. 
He is bound just like justices of the peace, who 
are obliged to hear certain cases. 

6280. Have they no discretion to dismiss or 
fine? — No diBcretiou whatever. They come toa 
certain conclusion, but we do not call that a dis- 
cretion at all. They are under a duty to decide 
according to the evidence, and both sides being 
heard, they either convict or not. 

6281. At all events as his capital is then sud- 
denly placed, I may say, at the judgment of the 
fishery inspectors, do not you think he has a 
right to complain ? — There are a great many 
people who have obligations thrown upon them ; 
look at the Public Health Acts, which every day 
are throwing a great many burdens upon people 
which they never dreamt of. 

6282. Then 
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Mr. Macartney — contluued. 

6282. Then do I uudcrstaod from you, sup- 
posing the interpretation of the legislution m 
Ireland is correct which is placed upon it by the 
inspectors themselves, ami by the Conservancy 
Board and every body in Ireland, that is that they 
have no powers to give exemptions in coses of tur- 
bines whereas they have powern to grant it with 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
legat’d to other hydraulic motors, that you think 
It rewouable that an exemption should be 
attached to the turbine clause? — I think it 
attaches now. 

6283. But supposing it did not attach, I see 
there is a good deal m what you say?— res, 
quite 80 , to make it clear. 



Mr. James O’Toole is re-colled ; and further Examined. 



6284. Are these things put up for the purpose 
of the gratings ? — Yes. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

6285, This is the large gratings to stop wood. 
This is the medium size gratmg, is it not? — 
Yes. 



Mr. Tomlinson — continued. 

6286. Is this where you have the lattice ? — 
Yes. 

6287. And you simply put these things on to 
the frames where the lattices were before, do 
yon ? — Yes. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. Cox. 

Sir John Whittiiker Ellis, Bart. 
Mr. Macartney. 

Mr. 0’2Jeill.i 



Mr Pinkerton. 
Mr. betoii-ICarr. 
Mr. Tomlinson. 



SiE JOHN WHITTAKER ELLIS, Baet., ih the Chair. 



Mr. Alpbed Moore Mcnk 
Chairruan. 

6288. WnAT are you. Mr. Muan ? — I am a 
solicitor. 

6289. "Wliere do you practise? — In the city 
of Londonderry. 

G290. You are, I believe, solicitor to the Board 
of Conservators of the Londonderry Salmon 
Tishcry District, are you not? — I am. I have 
been iheir solicitor for a period of about 15 
years. 

6291. What can you tell the Committee about 
the fisheries ? — What I desire to explain to the 
Coniiuittee is the present condition of the law in 
Ireland wiih respect to gratings and lattices 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

6292. “Were you here on Friday last?— No, 

I was not. 

6293. I do not know whether you know that 
Mr. Paterson, a barrister, gave evidence on that 
subject. Have you looked at his evidence ? — 1 
have not read his evidence. 

Chairmao, 

6294. Perhaps you will proceed to tell us what 
the law is? — I will tell you exactly. Sir, what 
the law is. There are three Acts, and one sec- 
tion in each of those Acte, which deal with the 
law in respect to the gratings and lattices. The 
first of those sections is the 76th section of the 
5 & 6 Viet. cap. 106. That Act is commonly 
known as the Act of 1842. Under the provisions 
of that section it is provided, “ that in all water- 
courses, cuts, channels, or sluices, constructed 
for the purpose of conveying water from any 
river frequented by salmon, for the supply of 
towns, the irrigatiou of lands, or any purpose 
other than the supply of water for navigation, or 
as a moving power for machinery, or for fish- 
ponds, there shall be placed end fixed by the 
occupier of such watercourses, cuts, channels, or 
sluices, at their points of divergence from and 
return to such river, and above and below such 
sluices, a gating or lattice (the space between 
the bars whereoi shall not exceed two inches in 
any place) extending across the whole width of 
such watercourse, cut, channel, or sluices, and 



•, called in ; and Examined. 

Chaiimcn — continued. 

from the bottom of the bed or sill thereof resnec- 
tively to the level of the highest winter or flood 
waters.” Then it it is provided that during cer- 
tmn months, namely, in March, April, and May, 
over those gratings or lattices there shall be 
stretched a wire lattice or net work of such 
dimensions as will effectually prevent the admis- 
sion of fry. 

6296. That is the Act of 1842, is it? — That ia 
the Act of 1842, and I would draw the Com- 
mittee’s attention to the fact that that is not 
applicable to mills at all. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6296. Will you read the words of the clause? 
— Yes; I mention that point incidentally be- 
cause it wiU turn up again in what 1 have to 
say. 

Chairmaii. 

6297. Do you say that section does not apply 
to mills?— It does not; and it is important that 
the Committee should have that before their 
minds in dealing with this Bill. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

6298. What are the words excluding mills?— 

I will read them : And be it enacted, that in 

all watercourses, cuts, channels, or sluices, con- 
structed for the purpose of conveying water from 
any river frequented by salmon, for the supply 
of towns, the irrigation of lands, or any purpose 
other than the supply of water for navigation, or 
as a moving power for machinery, or for fish- 
ponds, there shall be placed and fixed by the 
occupier of such watercourses, cuts, channelsj or 
sluices, at their points of divergence from and re- 
turn to such river, and above and below such 
sluices, a apratlug or lattice (the space between 
the bars whereof shall not exceed two inches in 
any place) extending across the whole width of 
sneh w'atercourse, cut, channel, or sluices, and 
from the bottom of the bed or sill thereof 
lively to the level of the highest winter or flood 

WIlfAM ” 
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Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6299. The effect of that ie quite clearly to 
exempt mills from the operation of this Act, is it 
not? — That is so ; from the Act of 1842. 

6300. Before you go any further will you refer 
to Clause 4 of the present Bill, and tell us what 
Tou think in view of what you have just said is 
the operation of the words in the 4th Clause 
beginning with “Provided always”? — I will 
read the words : “Provided always, that notlring 
herein contained shall affect the liability of any 
person to place und maintain a grating or gratings 
across any artificial channel under the provisions 
of tlie 76th Section of the Act of S & 6 Viet, 
chap. 106, nor shall authorise any grating to be 
placed so as to obstruct any channel used for 
navigation.” 

6301. That liability therein referred to is the 
liability, is it not, under the clause of the Act of 
lti42, which you have just read?— It is. It is 
perfectly unnecessary. 

Chairman, 

6302. Do vou mean that the clause you read 
in the present Bill would abrogate the clause in 
the 1842 Act? — No ; what I desire to point out 
is this, that from the words “ provided always” 
down to the words “chapter 106,” the words are 
simply ornamental. It is surplusage, and they 
are perfectly unnecessary, because the Section 76, 
to which they refer already, provides it. 

M r. Seton-Karr. 

6303. We have not got It quite clearly. Do 
you mean this : that the liability under Section 76 
expressly excludes mills from that clause ? — 
Quite so. 

6304. Therefore there is no liability, is there, 
as regards mills? — There is no liability as re- 
gards mills under the Act of 1842. 

6305. Therefoi'e the exception in the present 
Act referring to that liability is ornamental and 
misleading, you think? — It is entirely. It is 
misleading in this respect, that it apparently is 
put there witli the intention (1 do not say with 
any deliberate intention) to lead anyone to 
believe that there was some advantage or benefit 

f iveu by this section which really is not so given, 
t apparently was put in because it was so pro- 
vided in the English Act ; it is taken almost 
verbatim from the English Act, and apparently 
was put in for that reason. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6306. I do not know whether you have any 
experience in drafting Acts of Parliament? — ^1 
have drafted a consideitible number of Acts of 
Parliament, and I think the honourable Member 
did me the honour of introducing one which I 
had drafted myself. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6307. I wish to ask you, as a lawyer, who has 
studied this fishery legislation, whether you think 
there is any necessity for those words at all ? — 
There is not the slightest necessity for those 
words in this Bill. 

Chairmnn. 

6308. You say thatwhatisprovidedforthereis 
already provided for in the Act of 1842, do you ? 
0.80. 



Chairman — continued. 

—Yes, I say that what is provided for there is 
already provided for in the Act of 1842. 

Mr. !Scton-Karr, 

6309. It is not quite that so ranch ns that the 
words, “Nothing herein contained shall affect 
the liability.” mean nothing at all hy the wordin-v 
of the Act of 1842 ; is that not so Yes, so far 
as mills ai'e concerned. 

6310. Will you go on with your explanation ? 

— I he next Act which deals with gratings is the 
26th & 27th Viet. cap. 114, Section 30, that is 
the Act of 1863. That section was introduced 
after an inquiry before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, at which evidence was given 
with regard to the destruction that was done hy 
turbines. In that section it is provided that, 

“ Whei'e a turbine or similar hydraulic machine 
which may be injurious to salmon or the young 
of salmon in their descent to the sea, ia supplied 
from a river frequented by salmon, the person 
owning; or using such machine sLall, during the 
time m which such descent to the sea takes 
place, provide gratings or other efficient 
means to prevent such salmon or young of 
salmon from passing into such machine, and 
in case such means be not provided, such 
person shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 50 1., and 
also a sum not exceeding 5 /. for each day 
during which such injury to the fry continues’” 

I would ask the attention of the (Jommittee to 
the words that are used there, and, first of all, 
to the words, “ Where a turbine or similar 
hydraulic machine which may be injurious to 
salmon.” And then again to the penalty part in 
which it says : " A sum not exceeding 5 1. for 
each day daring which such injury to the fry 
continues.” I desire to point out that that 
is a reasonable and equitable law, inasmuch 
as it cannot be put in force against a millowner 
unless it is first proved that the turbine or similar 
hydraulic machine, wliich may be the subject of 
those hostile proceedings may be, injurious 
to the salmon. I may have necessity to point 
out a little later on that that has been decided 
hy the present Recorder of Belfast in a case 
which was before him. 

6311. Is that clause usually referred to as the 
turbine clause? — Yes; and I submit that under 
that clause millowners, whose motive power is 
derived by turbines, are amply and sufficiently 
protected by the words. 

6312. How do you read the words, “ which 
may be injurious to the salmon or the young of 
salmon.” In other words, or whose shoulders ia 
the onus thrown? — The onus is thrown on the 
complainant to show that the turbine may be in- 
jurious to salmon, and that has been so decided. 

I 6318. In other word.sthc conservators or fishery 
owners have to show that the turbine is injurious 
to salmon, have they not ? — It is on the shoulders 
of the complainant. 

6314. And do you consider that that is a per- 
fectly fair and equitable state of things ? — I 
do. 

Mr. Cox. 

6315i To be shown to whom? — To be shown 
to the court before whom such proceedings may 
be taken. The proceedings in Ireland are sum- 

F F ““’^7 
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Mr. Ctfj— continued. 

niury prnceedinjfSj which are taken before jus* 
tices. and in order to succeed ia enforcing on a 
millowccv that he ?hall provide granngs or other 
efficient means, and he failing to do so, it is 
nccessai'v for the complainant to substantiate the 
case. *J'he onus of proof, in other words, is 
thrown on the complainant to show the justices, 
or in nn ajipeal, to show the county court judge, 
or a Kecorder, that theparticuUrturbinemay be 
injurious to salmon or the young ot salmon in 
their descent to the sea, and also, in order to 
enforce the ]»eiiahy, the coiniilainaiit has to show 
tin* injury for each day during which such injury 
was coutinuiug. 

Mr. Setou-Karr. 

G31d. You have said y<3U knew of a case in 
which tliut has been decided. I think it would 
he ns well for you to mention that case? — If you 
thiuk it dcsiraUlc, I will refer to the case. The 
case to wliicli I refer is a case in reference to a 
lu'o^ecution which was brought again.st Mr. 
tVehb, who was examined before your Com- 
mittee. lu that ease the prosecution was by a 
Mr. Mules, who wa.-i the local inspector of 
fisheries, and the prosecution was brought in 
the iinroc of Mr. Moles. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
was a violation of the Act of Parliament. The 
Act provided that turbines should not be used as 
a means ol' destroying salmon fry, but it never 
intended the fact of a amal) fish goin^ into it to 
constitute a violation ol the low. That was a 
criminal prosecution, and the burden of proof lay 
on the prosecution. lu his opinion they had 
failed to prove their case, and he must reverse 
the decision uf the magistrates with 40 s. costs.” 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

6319. Wliat are you reading (rom?— I am 
reading from an extract from the " Belfast North- 
ern Whig,” which ia a local paper, and a very 
accurately edited paper so far as my experience 
goes. I need not tell you that it was a matter 
which was exciting general attention. I would 
refer also to another paragraph in that extract. 
Mr. Webb was represented by one of the leading 
counsel on the North Eastern Bar, Mr. Dodd.Q.c., 
and in Jiis speech to the Kecoider, in stating 
the case of his client, he said : “ The law under 
which the prosecution was brought was a safe 
aud sound law if properly administered, and 
it was because he wanted It properly administered 
that Mr. Webb appeared before the Court on 
that occasion.” 



Mr. Mucartnrij. 

6317. "Were you the solicitor having the car- 
riage of the proceedings? — I was not. 

Jlr. Stton-KuTT. 

6318. That is the ordinary mode of proceeding, 
is it not? — That is the ordinary mode of piti- 
ceeding, because the fishery laws do not provide 
any machinery by which prosecutions can be 
brought in the names of the Board of Conservators 
themselves. The Board of Conservators are a 
variable body, changing, possibly, every three 
years, and the result would oe that you might have 
a large number of names to jmt in as complain- 
ants. Then the Act of Parharaent provides that 
the prosecution can be brought in the name of 
any person. The prosecution I refer to having 
been brought in the name of Mr. Moles, the 
magistrates at petty sessions considered that the 
offence was proved, and they inflicted a fine on 
Mr. Webb. From that conviction Mr. Webb 
appealed to the Recorder of Belfast, and he re- 
versed the magistrates’ decision on these grounds. 
He stated, “ That it was necessary to prove that 
the turbine or hydraulic machine was of such a 
construction that it was injurious to salmon and 
the fry of salmon, and that they did pass into it. 
Mr. Moles said he had not examined the machi- 
nery, and that he knew nothing at all of its 
nature, and it was quite evident he was not a 
person competent to form an opinion as to 
whether the machinery was sufficient or not. 
But he said his observation would supply that 
defect of knowledge, because on two dates nearly 
a year ago he saw some fry below this turbine- 
wheel which b.ad been crushed, and he came to 
the conclusion that they were destroyed by the 
wheel. He had done nothing to test whether 
this machinery caused the injury or not. Even 
if two or three salmon fry found their way into 
the turbine, it would be a strong contention to 
Bay that they went in wholesale, and that this 



Mr. Sclon^Karr. 

6320. Is there any other point with regard to 
that which you wish to bring before the Com- 
mittee? — There is another point which I wish to 
mention. 1 understand it was alleged that the 
Recorder had stated that he did not believe Mr. 
Moles’ evidence, and that he was a person un- 
worthy of credit I wrote to the solicitor, Mr. 
John K. Currie, who had the conduct of this 
case, not only in the petty sessions, but before 
the Recorder, and I have hie letter, which I will 
hand in. It is dated the 9th April 1892. 

6321. Will you read the letter? — I will. He 
says: “ In reply to your letter of the 8th instant 
aslcinff for the ground upon which the Recorder 
of Belfast reversed the decision of the magis- 
trates on appeal in the case of Moles u. M'ebb, I 
beg to inform you that the Recorder held that it 
was necessary for the complainant to prove that 
the defendant’s turbine wheel was of such a con- 
siructiOD that it was injurious to salmon or the 
fry of salmon, and that they actually passed into 
it, and that the onus of suclt proof lay upon the 
complainant. The defendant produced a large 
number of workmen from his place to prove that 
no damage had ever been done to sMmon from 
his turbine, and he also produced two engineers 
to prove the fact that hia turbine was of 
such a construction as not to be Injurious 
to fish 5 aud, secondly, that fish, owing to their 
habits and instincts, would not pass into it. The 
Recorder consequently held that the complainant 
had not proved his case, and reversed the decision 
of the magistrates, imposing a penally. 1“ 
reference to the evidence given in the case by 
Mr. Moles the complainant, the Recorder stated 
that Mr. Moles was not a person competent to 
form an opining on the engineering question as 
to the construction of the machine, and whether 
it was injurious to fish, upon which he could act 
in coutmst to the evidence which had bean given 
before him, but fiirther than this no reflection 
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Mr. continued. 

T 7 as made bj the Kecorder upon Mr. Moles’a 
evidence.” 

6322. Tben the prosecution simply failed on ac- 
count of the want of expert evidence to prove 
the damage by turbines, did it not? — That is so. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6323. That is not quite ao, is it; ia not that a 
rather strong way of putting it. Were you pre- 
sent? — I was not present, but I understand from 
that letter which I have just read, and from the 
report which I have just read, that that was the 
gist of the E-ccorder's decision. 

Chairman. 

6324. That is the inference you draw ; I do 
not think you can go further than that, can yon? 
That is the inference I draw from it. 

Mr. Tamlinaou. 

6325. The inference is that there was no proof 
that this particular turbine had done damage to 
the fish r — It was simply this, that the com- 
plainant had failed to prove that this particular 
turbine mi^bt be injurious to salmon orthe young 
of salmon m their descent to the se<o, and that is 
exactly what I am trying to impress upon this 
Committee : that millowners are sufficiently pro- 
tected by the words of the section itself, and do 
not require any amendment of the law for their 
protection. 

Mr. Scton-Karr. 

6326. Do you consider that that is clearly 
established by that case? — Yes, that is clearly 
established by that case. 

6327. Is there any other point you wish to 
mention ? — That is the only other point with 
^ard to the question of Mr. Moles and Mr. 
Webb that I desire to put before the Committee. 

6328. Now go back to Section 30, the turbine 
clause ? — As it stands at the present time, so far 
as my explanation goes of the existing law, the 
only Act which really affects millowners up to 
the present ia the 26th & 27th Viet. cap. 114, 
Section 30. That is the only section which 
really touches or affects millowners. 

6329. You have not dealt with the point of 
exemption, have you ? — No, 1 am coming to that. 
I only want to impress on the Committee that 
that is the only section, so far as we have gone, 
that deals with millowners. 

6330. And which, by the waj^, Mr. Macai'tney's 
Bill proposes to repeal, does it not? — Yes, and 
which section Mr. Macartney’s Bill proposes to 
and actually does repeal by the third section. 
The next enacting section which deals with 
gratings and lattices is 32 Viet. cap. 9, Section 4, 
which ia irenei'aHv known as the Act of 
1869. 

63.31. Have you the Act there ? — Yes. 

6332. 1 thiut you might read the clause as it is 
not a long one ? — The fourth section enacts : “ In 
the construction of the said, ‘ Salmon Fisheries 
Ireland Acta, 1863,’ and the Acts to be construed 
therewith, the exemptiou from compliance with 
the provisions of Section 76 of the Act 5th & 6th 
Viet cap. 106, of owners, lessees, occupiers, and 
other persons in respect to watercourses, cuts, 
0.80. 



Mr. Scton-Karr — continued, 
channels, or sluices, where such watercourses, 
cuts, channels, or sluices are constructed for the 
purpose of conveying water from any river 
frequented by salmon, as a moving power for 
machinery, shall be deemed lo extend and shall 
extend only to such cases in which, and for such 
penods during which it shall be proved to the 
satisfaction of the said inspectors of fisheries that 
such exemption is necessary for the effective 
working of any such machinery.” Now that U 
the tlikd and last section which really deals with 
the existing law as at present in force in Ireland. 

1 would draw the Committee’s attention to that 
Section 4 in. this way ; It apparently has a 
double-barelled effect, so to speak. Up to the 
time and immediately prior to the passing of that 
section, the 76th Section of the Act of 1842 did 
not apply in any way to mills, and that is 
apparently admitted by all parties. But by the 
operation of this fourth section, it not only 
granted a power of exemption from the provisions 
of that 76th Section of the Act of 1842, but it 
made the provisions of the 76th Section of the 
Act of 1842 operative as against millers. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6333. Would not you reverse it, and say, first 
of all, it mode it operative with an exemption ; 
would not that be clearer? — I adopt that. Fir-st 
of all, it brought the millers under the operation 
of the provisions of the 76th Section, and 
then it grunted them an exemption, so that 
really, taking the Acta and sections as they apply 
to Ireland at the present time, you have to re.acl 
the 76th section of the Act of 1842, and the 32nd 
Victoria, 4th section, together, as forming one code 
of itself in regard to all classes of mills. Then, 
with regard to mills worked by turbines alone, 
you have to read the 30th section of 26 and 27 
Victoria, chapter 114. 

Mr. Seton-K/irr. 

6334. The turbine clause? — The turbine 
clause, 80 that the mills in Ireland are really now 
regulated by the first and third Act read to- 
gether, and the second Act deals with the ques- 
tion of turbines. 

6335. By the fourth section of the Act of 
1863, which you have just read, it ia quite clear, 
is it not, that the liability from which mills were 
excepted in the Act of 1842, is now put on those 
mills 5 do you read the two together ? — I do ; I 
read the Act of 1842, 76th section, and with it, 
in order to bring mills within its provision, you 
must read the fourth section of the Acts of 1869 
not of 1863 as you suggest ; you must read those 
two together. 

6336. Is there any other point in Clause 4 to 
which you wish to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee ? — The only point that I would suggest 
the attention of the Committee should be called 
to is this, that it is simply by implication that 
the 7fitli section is extended to millers by Clause 
4 . It is not expressly done at all ; it is done 
simply by implication. 

6337. There is no case, is there, deciding that 

point? These Acts did come before the Court 

of (Queen’s Bench in Ireland in the ease of 
Ballantyne v. The Justices of Londonderry, ia 

1 ' F 2 which. 
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ilr. 5cio7J-/r«2?T— continued. 

Tvluch it was held (I am son-y I have not the 
reference with me, but I think, I am speaking 
correctly from memory) that the liabilities 
of the 76th section of the Act of 1842 were 
placed on millers by the operation of this fourth 
section. 

6338. TV as that distinctly held? — It was. 

6339. Can you subsequently send to the Com- 
mittee a reference to that report.' — Yes, I can, 
if it is desired. 

6340. I suppose it is perfectly clear to the 
minds of all lawyers? — Yes; and, as 1 under- 
stand, Mr. Macartney agrees. 

Mr. MacaHney. 

6341. I do not dispute your view of the law as 
far as the Acts go? — Quite so. The only other 
point I wish to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to in regard to that Section 4 is this: I 
saw it suggested, I am not sure whether by Mr. 
Macartney or not, that this Section 4 had been 
imported into this Act after it had been drawn, 
and after it had been before the House of Com- 
mons, and that it had been slipped in in some way 
•without the knowledge of the millowners, appar- 
ently, as far ns I could sec, the inference being 
at the instigation of a fishery owner or pro- 
prietor. I do not know if that is so. 

6342. If you do not, it is better not to give 
any evidence about it, because I shall prove my 
case upon that point ? — That may be so, but, 
speaking as to the probabilities, it would appear 
to me that that is not probable, and I will tell 
ths Committee why. If a fishery-owner desired 
to have the law amended in that way, it would 
not have been by importing into an Act of Parlia- 
ment an exemption. This fourth section ex- 
pressly and apparently only grants on exemption, 
and it would appear to me to be reasonable that 
a fishery-owner would not promote a clause for 
the purpose of enabling the inspectors of fisheries 
to exempt millowners from the operation of an 
Act which really did not affect them, the 76th 
section of the Act 1842. 

6343. But you admit that the clause did 
enforce the 76tlr section, do you not? — I admit 
that is the effect of it. By implication it brings 
into operation the ?6thi Section of the Actof IK42, 

Mr. Sttofi-Karr. 

6344. You have given ns an outline, so far, of 
the law at present in force in Ireland? — That is 
the law at present in force in Ireland ; and with 
regard to the 76th section, of course, read with 
the 4tb section, all millowners have got the advan- 
tages of obtaining from the inspectors of fisheries 
exemptions where they can show that it is acces- 
sary for the effective working of their machinery, 
and where it can be shown by them that they do 
no injury at all to the salmon or salmon fry. 
That is sufficient protection, I submit, for mill- 
owners in the exercise of their industry, as re- 
gards the 76th section; and as regards the 30th 
section, ae 1 have already said, they are amply 
protected by the words as construed by com- 
petent judges. 

6345. Vr ith regard to exemptions, in your ex- 
perience have you ever known any difficulty in 



Mr. Se.Utn~KaTT — continued, 
millowners obtaining exemptions from the tur- 
bine clause? — I cannot say that I have. 

6346. Are you prepared to give any evidence 
on that point at all ? — No. 

Mr. Macartwy. 

6347. You do not say there is a power of 
exemption from the turbine clause, do you?— 
No, but I say with regard to the provisions of 
the 76tli section there is, and I say with regard 
the 30th section, which you call the turbine sec- 
tion, there is in the Act of Parliament itself a 
sufficient provision. 

6348. I am talking about a power of exemp- 
tion? — There is no express power of exemption 
given to inspectors of fisheries to relieve any 
millowner who works his machinery by means of 
a turbine. 

CAfltrmfljj. 

6349. Certainly the evidence has been that 
there is a power, and Mr. Webb’s evidence was 
that Sir Thomas Brady had exempted him? — If 
Mr. Webb said so, Mr. Webb, in my opinion, is 
clearly in error. I distinctly want the Committee 
to understand that there are in effect simply two 
Acts dealiog with the law of gratings and lattices. 
The first oi those deals with all mills driven by 
whatever power they may be ; whether by turbineor 
bucket-wheel is immaterial. They come under 
the provisions of the 76th section of the Actof 
1842, and from the operations of thejprovisions of 
that section the inspectors of Irish fisheries have 
power to exempt. That is perfectly clear and 
distinct. With regard to the turbine section, the 
inspectors of Irish fisheries have no power to 
exempt. 

6350. I was undei* the impression myself that 
all the evidence had been to the effect that there 
was a power of exemption ? — Only from the 
provisions of the 76th Section. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6351. Is it absolutely necessary, provided that 
damage to fish by turbines is proved, that fry 
should be protected? — It is. 

6352. During the tlu*ee months of the year 
when fry are descending? — It is, and veiw properly 
80 . The order for exemption given to Mr. Webb 
was expresely with regal’d to the 76th Section. 

6363. Will you explain shortly to the Com- 
mittee how you think Mr. Macartney’s Bill will 
affect the present law? — Mr. Macartney’s^ Bill, 
adopting that phraseology without appearing to 
be offensive in any way, would have the ettect 
simply of repealing the whole existing law with 
respect to gratings and lattices. It would simply 
annihilate the fisheries of Ireland, and it would 
simply work confiscation of existing fishery 
rights. That is the effect of Mr. Macartneys 
Bill in my opinion. 

6354. And 1 take it, looking at the clauses of 
the Act, that is brought about in this way. 
that Section 3 repeals these two sections which 
are the present safeguards to fishery owners; and, 
secondly, that under Section 4 it establishes no 
efficient safeguard in their place?— Yes. 

6350. 1“ 
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Mr. Seton-KoTT — continued. Mr. Seton-Kurr — continued. 

6355. Is that shortly how we may take it? — 6360. In the second line it says, “at the ex- 

Yes, I think bo. It repeals the turbine section pense of such boai-d.” I want to know exactly 

altogether. It repeals the 4th Section of the Act what your view is, and what you would naturally 
of 1S69, and therefore it throws the fisheries infer from those words. Are they the parties 
(which is the word I prefer to use) exactly back responsible for putting it up ? — I do not think 
to the position which they occupied under the you can put that construction on it if you look at 
76th Section of the Act of 1842 ; that is, that it the 5th section. 

does not affect mills at all. If Mr. Macartney’s 6361. Tlien you think it is absolutely aiubi- 
Bill were cut short at the 3rd Section it would guous, do you?— I say it is absolutely ambiguous ; 
simply mean that there would be no existing pro- but assuming that that construction is not the 
yision in the law in force in Ireland to require a proper construction, and that it is not the board 
miller to put up any grating or lattice of any sort of conservators who are to put the gratings 
or description. up, but that it is the tnillowners who are to 

6356. In other words, millers might put up a? gratings up, it is equally bad, because, 

many turbines as they liked without any protec- “ the millqwner says: “I will not put them 

tioE whatever, might they not? — They might. ^ enforce his putting 

Now, as I understand, Mr. Macartney, in order 1* matter how you look 

to meet that riossible objection, introduces this section, it is perfectly valueless. The 

4th Section as a substitute for the law which he coQ<3trnction that is put on this section by English 
would have swept away. That is how 1 take it. writers, for instance, Mr. Bund, is the construc- 



6357. Will you putclearlybeforethe Committee 
what, in your view, are the main objections, and 
I believe there are two, to the operations of this 
fourth clause? — There arc many objections. 
First of all it would be necessary to understand 



tion that I put on it, and that is, that it is a direc- 
tion, or an authority given to the board of con- 
servators to do these works themselves, and put 
them up. 

6362. Do you mean that it is an order given 



what exactly is meant by the section, because it themselves to themselves?— An order given 
is very ambiguous. I pul it in an alternative by themse res to theW^ 

form so that anyone interested can elect from _ 6o63. It is qnite cl^r that they have to pay 
which point they desire to look at it in. If it,is it?— It is quite clear that they have to 
you will allow me I will read a portion of P^y 

the eection to you, iu order that the meaning are no funds provided j they have not sufficient 
of my obieotion may be conveyed to '}• ‘f sufficient 

you. “Any board of conservators after due funds, to do it they have no powers to 
notice to the owner or occupier of any mill or *“ P°'"‘ ™‘ “f 

other premises at the expense of such board they have no power to enter upon lands for the 
during such period as may be prescribed in each <=f putting up a grating; seoondly, they 

year may order to be placed in any watcreourse. upon lands for the pnr- 

bai-race, out, sluice, or other channel for con- pose of maintaining that grating; they have no 
veying water for any purpose from any river fre- P™’?" t» *»“ f”' “e purpose of erecting 

qnented by salmon.” lien it proceeds. Sow. either compulsorily or voluntarily, so 

.. . ... ..... . that nn ma.t.tpv hftw spaW tA hrino- fhot. 



the section does not state “ by whom ” it is to be 
ordered to be placed. If it means that the hoard 
of conservators may order these gratings to be 
placed by the fishery proprietors, or by them- 
selves, or by their own employes, then the opera- 
tion of the section is perfectly, useless, because 
there are no powers given to carry it out, and I 

will show you why. First, if it is to be placed , , j . • •. ui i -x. • 

by the board themselves the use of the word P.‘f f, »“.'ti*ble places; it is not 



that no matter how you seek to bring that section 
into opei’ation it must fail, unless the millowner 
agrees. Then you will see the whole section is 
bristlingwith objections, and subjects of contention 
between the millowners and the conservators, be- 
cause, first of all: There is a period during 

which this grating is to be placed. The gi-atingis to 
be of a certain form and dimensions, and it is to 



provided by the section iu any one way ; either 
who is to prescribe the period, or who is to pre- 
scribe the suitable place, or who is to prescribe 
the forms and d imensions of that grating. Those 
are all elements which would come into conten- 
tioUj particularly if you had two gentlemen like 
Mr. Moles and Mr. \Vebb coming into contact. 



" Order ” is entirely misleading, because they 
cannot order themselves to do it. “ Order ” there 
would mean “ authorise.” That is, that the 
hoard of conservators themselves are authorised 
to do so. If the board are authorised to do so, 
then no powers are given them to do it, no funds 

T ’’f' Thev would, naturally, I .honld .ay. disagree a, 

Bm a!...,’ .1 • to all these points, and the minute they c^e to a 

ffie^hK no‘X ; " ' disagrsemenl rile' millowner would Lp in and 

_ r • gj^y . « j object to your coming on my land at all 

6358. la it not the natural inference from the for the purpose of doing ihese works, and you 
meaning of those words which you have just read have no power given by the Act of Parliament 
that It is the board of conservators who are to enabling you to do so.” That is not an imaginary 
gratings up ? — It altogether depends, contention, I think. 



6359. I want to know what your opinion is? — 
I must say I am entirely at a loss to know what 
It means. It all depends ujiGn what construction 
yon put On the word “Order.” If “Order” 
means to authorise, then it would be as you say 
lor the board of conservators to putthegratingsup. 



Mr. Macartney. 

6364. Have you read the clause very atten- 
tively? — I think I have read it most care- 
fully. That is not an imaginary contention, I 
think. With your permission, I will I'ead you 
r F 3 what 
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Mr. Macartney — continued, 
what the English section is on the subject, 
which I dare say you haveread. You will find that 
this clause is a veiy poor imitation of the English 
Act of Parliament, and the English writers, and 
a most distinguished man, Mr. Willis Bund, have 
the very same objections to the English Act 
which I have to this one. 

6365. You have referred to Mr. Willis Bund; 
will you eive the exact reference to his book? — 
I will; it is a book which he published in the 
year 1876, and the pages to which I would refer 
the Committee are irom pages 173 to 180. They 
all apply. 

6366. Is he on authority on the subject? — He 
is, and has written some very valuable books ou 
the English Salmon Fisheries, and the habits of 
salmon. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

6387. Is The book you have before you a 
treatise on the Act? — It is “Bund’s Law of 
Salmon Fisheries in England and Wales," and it 
gives the statutes. 

Mr. Seion-Karr. 

6368. You were going to read to the Com- 
mittee the clause from the English Act, on 
which you suggest this Clause 4 is based, 
were you not? — Yes, and if you follow the 
4th clause of Mr. Macartney’s Bill, while lam 
reading the English clause, you will see that 
that is so : “ Any board of conservators, after 
due notice to the owner or occupier of any mill 
or other premises, at the expense of such board 
during such period as may be prescribed in each 
year, may order to be placed in any watercourse, 
millrace, cut, leat, or other channel for conveying 
water for any purpose from any river fi-equented 
by salmon, at or near the point of divergence 
from and return to such river, or either of them, 
or in any other suitable place, a grating of such 
form and dimensions as they shall determine.” 
The^ are almost verbatim, the same. I desire 
to impress this point upon the committee ; 
I am not fabricating an objection to the Bill at 
all. 

Ghairman. 

8369. Will you give us what Mr. Bund 
says? — The English law is almost verhatirn 
with Mr. Macartney’s Section 4. Now I will 
tell you what Mr. Bund says with regard 
to that. He says at page 175: “It will 
be seen that although the Act gives boards of 
conseiwators power to erect gratings, the follow- 
ing points seem to be overlooked : — (i) No power 
is given to place the gi-ating if the owner of the 
mill, or of the land where the grating is pro- 
posed to be nut, does not consent; (ii) no power 
IS given to the board to go on lands to erect the 
gratings; (Hi) no power is given to purchase 
an^ lands requisite for the purpose. These 
omissions, coupled with the words that a grating 
is not to interfere with the effective working of 
any mill, will render the power in many cases 
inoperative.” Further, in his work, on page 180, 
he deals with the use of the words “ injuriously 
affecting.” 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6370. Are those objections which you have just 
read to the English Act apply with equal force 



Mr. Seton-'Karr — continued, 
to this Clause 4 in Mr, Macartney’s Bill- do 
they?— They do; and I would desire to point 
out to the Committee further than that, that if 
the intention was to make the Irish latv 
tlie some as the English law, it has not been 
(lone, for this reason, that, in importinc 
into the Irish law the English law, who- 
ever drafted the Bill, failed to make himself 
acquainted first of all with the provisions of the 
English law, and for this reason : Take, for 
example, the word "prescribed,” which U the 
term used here in the 4th Clause. The words 
are, “ During such period as may be prescribed." 
Now, under the Irish laws, boards of conserva- 
tora have no power to prescribe anything; the 
only persons who have powers to prescribe at all 
are toe Inspectors of Irish Fisheries, and they 
have powers to make bye-laws, whereas, under 
the English law, boards of conservators are 
given a power by the 36 & 37 Viet c. 71,s. 39, 
expressly to provide and prescribe tlfis very 
“ period ” ; so that iu order to have assimilated 
the Irish law to the English law, a similar 

E ower ought to have been imported into this 
;ill. 

6371. Then are you pointing out that in Mr. 
Macartney’s Bill he has kept the best part uf the 
English Act out? — What is done is this: every 
clause, as far as I can see, which assisted or pre- 
served the rights of fisheries has been omitted, 
and every clause which told in favour of mill- 
ownera has been brought in. I do not com- 
plain of that. It is probably very reason- 
able from their point of view, but then it 
is right that your Committee should be made 
aware of that when you are dealing with this 
Bill. Further, if you refer ' to the word 

“ grating,” in Section 4 of Mr. Macartney’s Bill ; 
There is a distinction drawn between, gratings 
and lattices, so far as I can ascertain or 
form an opiniou, if you compare it with 
the use of the words “ grating” or “lattice” in 
the 76th Section of the Act of 1842, which 
would be the only section left after Mr. Macart- 
ney’s Bill had passed. So that the word 

'* grating ” in Section 4 of Mr. Macartney’s Bill, 
in my opinion, could not be read so as to include 
a lattice at all, whereas in the English law the 
word “grating” has a distinct definition given 
it, but in the Irish law there is no definition 
given. I draw the attention of the Cc)m- 
mittee to the English Act 36 & 37 Viol, 
c. 71, 8. 4, vrhich gives a definition of the 
word grating to mean “ any device,” and I will 
(luote you the exact words : “ A ‘ grating 
shall mean and include any device approved by 
the Secretai-y of State for preventing the passage 
offish through any channel.” So that a grating 
in the English Act might and would possibly 
embrace lattices, whereas a grating under the 
4th Section here could not in my opinion possibly 
be extended to mean anything of that kind. So 
that under that section of the Bill in ai^ 
there would be no provision made at all for the 
protection of fry. 



Mr. Macartney. 

6372. Are you sure of that ? — That is noy 

6373. On 



construction of it. 
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Mr. Seton-Kurr. 

6373. On thfit reading of this clause it would 
mean that under no circumstances would a mill- 
owner be obliged to put. any lattice or fry guard 
op at all, would it not? — Undernocircumstances 
would he be obliged to put up any lattice or fry 
guard. 

6374. In other woi'ds, there would be no lia- 
bility whatever on him even at the expense of 
the board of couservatoi's to protect his turbine 
from fry, would there? — None, in roy opinion. 

6375. there any further points with regard 
to Clause 4 to which you wish to call attention ? 

Incidentally I would point out that there is no 

person directly entitled to “prescibe” ; itmaybe 
the board of conservators who are to prescribe. 

Chairman. 

6376. But there are the words here, are there 
not, “ a grating of snch form and dimensions as 
they shall determine”? — If “they” refers to 
the board of conservators, of course that is so. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6377. But you were laying stress on the word 
** grating ” only, being used I understand ? — I 
was. 

6378. Whereas in the previous Act there was 
a disriuction made between gratings and lattices? 
— Quite so. I would desire to point out with 
r^ard to this 4th Section that from the 
words that are used, namely, that this grating 
is to be put up apparently by the board of con- 
servators or millowner whichever the clause may 
be taken to apply to, it is not to be put up if it 
in anyway interferes with the effective working 
of any mill. 

6379. The grating if put up sufficiently small 
to stop fry must necessarily remain there at all 
times, must it not ; there is no power to put up 
the lattice, which it is suggested would only be 
required for a short time? — The lattice would 
only be required during the time fry were 
running, but there ia no power to put lattices at 
all under this section. Bui in any case, if you 
did put up anythiug, I do not care whether it is 
a grating, or whether it is a lattice, if it in any 
way interfered with the effective workiug of the 
mill ; then it is not to be put up at all. 

6380. What ia your opinion of the operation 
of those words? — My opinion is that it renders 
the whole of the foregoing part of the section 
perfectly inoperative, even supposing there was 
no other objection to it. In the first place, I 
will tell you w'hy. It does not state here who is 
to decide whether any particular grating or 
lattice in any way interferes with the effective 
working of the mill, and the result is that you 
are thrown into an action at law or a suit in equity 
every time that you endeavour to put in force 
the section, because, supposing for one moment 
that a board of conservators required Mr. Webb, 
tor example, to put up a certain gi’ating or lattice 
at his mill, and he objected to do so, then there is no 
praalty to enforce him to do so. Supposing it is 
the board of conservators who are to do it, and 
that they do it, then Mr. Webb turns round and 
says: “ You have not put this up in the proper 
place, and I will not allow it.” 

6381. Then he might say : “ You cannot 
come on my land to do,” might he not?— Yes. 

0.80. ^ 



IN N. Continued. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

Then, assuming all these difficulties are done 
away with, if it interferes with the effective 
working ot his mill in any degree, Mr. Webb 
immediately takes action against the board of 
conservators for that. Then it is a question 
whether a board of conaervatoi*s would expose 
themselves to the almost certainty of an action 
at common law or a suit in equity. If they 
happened to be wrong, and it did effect in the 
slightest degree the effective working of the mill, 
they might be swamped in damages, and they 
have no funds that I am aware of to meet such 
proceedings. That, again, is not an idea 
simply originating in my own head alone. It 
has also struck Mr. Willis Bund, and in his 
work on the subiect, on pi^e 180, be deals 
with it. Ilis words arc very nearly the same. 

6382. Will you read us what he says on that 
point ? — He says ; “ It will be observed that the 
words here used, ‘ injuriously affect ’ are very 
wide, aud the interpretation they have receiv^ 
by the courts under the 68th Section of the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act is still wider ; 
so much so that hardly any grating can be placed 
in a stream that docs not in a greater or less 
degree injuriously affect the prqnnetov above or 
below it as well as the miller. The power given 
to boards of conservators as to gratings, although 
it appears very large, is in reality so fenced 
round by provisions and restrictions as to be very 
small indeed. And although, perhaps, boards of 
conservators have no more useful power than 
that of saving the young fry of salmon in their 
descent in the spring, ana the spawning fish in 
their ascent in the autumn from the destruc- 
tion that awaits them at mills, yet, as given 
by the Salmon Fishery Act, 1873 ” (that 
is the English Act with which the Irish Act 
is identical, as has been admitted) '‘it' boards of 
conservators wish to keep clear of litigation, 
there is no power that will require greater dia- 
creiiou in putting into force than that of placing 
gratings ia watercourses.” It is right also to 
point out that in the English Act when the 
grating has been erected there has been a 
provision given by the Act of 36 & 37 Viet. 
0. 71, e. 61, wbich provides that the adjoining 
owners shall 'protect that grating. There ia uo 
such provision in this Bill at all. Those, 1 think, 
are the principal objections which I have to 
Section 4 of this Act. I may mention that 
owing to these objections that Mr. Bund speaks 
of, the Act in England is practically inoperative 
at the present time, and I would refer the Com- 
mittee to the reply of Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
to Mr. Seitou, who asked a question on behalf of 
Mr. Healy in the House of Commons on the 
5th August 1891. I have an extract from the 
“ Irish Times ” in which his reply is contained. 

6383. Will you read the material woi-ds to the 
Committee? — It is the first part of his answer} 
I need not trouble you with the whole of it. He 
says : “ I am informed that the boards of conser- 
vators in England and Wales complain generally 
of difficulties which they experience in the erec- 
tion of gratings at mills under the provisions of 
the Salmon Fisheries Acts in consequence of the 
absence of a means of determining beforehand 
the difficulties which frequently arise between 
them and the occupiers of mills ou the subjeot, 

F F 4 and 
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Mr. Seton-Kurr — continued, 
and that in many cases they abstain from erecting 
gratings from fear of expensive litigation which 
might ensue, tiieir funds being in most cases 
limited.” 

6384. That points out the very difficulty which 
ou urge on your reading of this Bill, os created 
y the Bill, does it ? — Yes. 

6385. Can you give the Committee any 
reasons, why, in your view, millownei's should 
bear the expense of erecting protective guards in 
front of their turbines?—! can, oF course ; from 
my point of view, which, I think, will commend 
itself to the Committee, ray reason is this: The 
persons wlio are the cause of the uecessity for 
those protective guards are the persons who 
ought to pay for them ; the millownera have no 
common law rights to obstruct rivers with dams, 
or to divert the water from the rivei-s through 
their watercoui'see, or to put up such machinery 
as will be destructive to tne fish in those waters ; 
they have no common law rights to that effect; 
they may have acquired a right by prescription 
to no 80 by a user of 20 years, but they have no 
common law right to do so, and, under the 
principle of common law they ai-e bound to use 
^eir rights 80 as not to injure their neighbours, 
and if they so use their rights as to injure 
their neighbours they are bound to make that 
injury good, and an action would lie against them 
at common law if they had not acquired, as they 
have in most cases, a right by prescription. So 
that, in asking the Legislature to make the mill- 
owner pay the expense of preventing an injury 
which is caused by their own action, you are 
asking them to do nothing but carry out the 
principle oFthe common law. 

6386. And the tendency of the statute law, 
instead of giving them any ri^ht of that kind has 
always been in the opposite durection, has it not; 
the tendency of the statute law, as far as my 
experience goes, has always been to bring back the 
rights to the principle of the common law. For in- 
stance, where prescriptive rights have sprung up, i t 
brings them back to the principle of tue common 
law, just as in the case of the turbine section, it 
brings them back to the principleof the common 
law,' namely, that the person who does the 
injury must provide, at his own expense, 
the protection which is necessary ; it also is 
brought into operation for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the priuciple of common law by means 
of penalties so as to carry it out more expe- 
ditiously, and with greater facility. 

6387. Then in throwing the cost on the board 
of conservators you say it is not only violating 
the priuciplcs of common law as you understand 
them, but also going against the tendency of 
statute law, is it not? — It is beyond all question 
and doubt a retrogade movement. Then again 
take this point. It is not a question of 
taxing the mill owning interest for the benefit 
of fishery proprietors. It is not a case of that 
kind at all. The millowners give no protection 
to the fish generally in the river and they are 
not taxed in respect of it. All they are asked 
to do is not to injure the fish, that i^ all they are 
asked to do, and it is exactly a parallel case for 
instance with the discharge of flax water or the 
discharge of poisonous matter into the rivers. 
Both those are perfectly contrary to the com- 



Mr. Seion-Karr — continued, 
nion law. You have no right to discharge Aw 
water into, or alter the condition of, a river at 
ali. If you have power to take water from it 
you can but yon have to retm-n that water and 
leave the river in the same plight and condition 
as it was before. If it were otherwise any one 
would have a rirlit to lake water to the injury of 
all the people Tower down. In the same wav 
you cannot discharge flax-water and poisonous 
matter into the rivers and so injure your neigh- 
bours lower down, and the coiumun law reco'rnises 
that principle and tlic statute law cavriestt out 
by means of the fines and penalties which are 
actively in force at the present moment in the 
Irish Fishery Code. Now you could not sar 
that a tnrmer who is prevented from discharging 
his flax-water into the river which borders oiT hU 
land is being taxed, because a proliibiiive penalty 
is put on him preventing his discharging flax-water 
into the river. Neither could you say for instance 
that apaper mill which discharges poisonous matter 
into the river ia being taxed for the benefit of 
fisheries because the owner is made to take all 
the poison out of the stuff. Those arc identical 
cases. I know a paper mill myself where it costs 
the owners a very large sum of money annually 
for the purpose of pounding and putting into 
ponds all the deleterious matter from their works 
so as to take this poisonous stuff out before 
discharging it into the river. 

Mr. Pinkerton, 

6388. Where is that mill? — That is at Bally- 
dare. 

6389. It must have been recently they took 
those precautioDs, must it not? — It is done, and 
when objection was made as to their destroying 
the river with their poisonous water, that is what 
they did ; I believe they are pumping this stuff 
at a very large cost into ponds for the purpose of 
settling and getting rid of this poisonous matter 
that is in it. Chemical works are exactly the 
same. 

Mr, Seton-Karr, 

6390. It ia the same principle that is applied 
to tire mills in Scotland, is it not? Do you know 
as a matter of fact that is so, namely, that they 
cannot pollute the river? — Yes, Iain quite aware 
of that 

6391. I know with regard to the Tweed it is 
so ? — Yes, that is so. Not only is it so ; but take 
for instance the case of a railway. A railway is 
run through a man’s property ; the owner of the 
land adjoining is not asked to erect the fcncM 
round that railway or to maintain them. That is 
on obligation thrown on the railway company ; 
they have to protect their fences, and really all 
that the fishery owners ask is that the millowners 
should protect their mill sluices. 

Mr. Macaitnry. 

6392. A railway company takes the property 
of other people ; what piviperty do you august 
the fishery owners have m the river? — For 
instance, an owner of a several fishery has a 
property in the fish. 

6393. "Wliere? — He has throughout 

tent of his several fishery an absolute right to 
those fish within the ambit of his charter or 
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Mr. Macartney — fiontinued. 
mtent, .'ind he has in addition to that a common 
law ri'du to the protection of all ihoee fish as far 
as ihev go- . i . „ 

6394. Has he any property outside the area r 
_1 iuT he has a property in the fish that are 

^^6395. Where? — Throughout the whole of the 
tributaries in the river from which lie gets his 
suiiplv. 

6396. That ia he can prosecute anyone for 
taking them, can be ?— No 5 I do not say he can, 
prosecute anyone for taking them. 

6397. But surely if he has a property no one 
else has a right to acquire it, have they ?- Other 
people have. For instance, a riparian owner has, 
but he lias a right of protection over that. 

6398. Then he has not a sole property, has he? 

Xo, I do not say he has such a property as you 

would have in a book or in a 5 /. note in your 
pocket. 

Chairman, 

6309. Suppose the river were run out and 
diverted altogether, would the fishery owner 
have a right to say, “ That water cannot and 
must not be abstracted from this river so as to 
destroy my fiaherj' ” ; that is the real question ? — 
IJeyond all question of doubt. I will give you 
an example. Supposing there are 10 miles of 
river, and that, in an intermediate cot in that 
river of three miles, I have iny several fishery 
for salmon, and timt a millowner at the head of 
that river if it were possible diverted that river 
i-ound me he would destroy my fishery. Do you 
mean to tell me that I would not have an action 
at common law against him for damage that I 
sustained by reason of that destruction? 

64UO. No one has suggested that? — That is 
what 1 understood. 

640! . T think it ia a question of degree ; if he 
has a right to the river he has a right to the 
water in the river, has he not? — You have no 
right to alter the plight and condition of the river. 
The law recognises the right of a salmon fishery 
owner to protection of the fish outside the extent 
of his actual property. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6402. You were illustrating your point by 
reference to a railway were you not? — Yes. 

6403. Mr. Macartney suggested in his question 
that property in fish was not of the same absolute 
kind 08 m land. That was the point of his ques- 
fiou, but as a matter of fact your legal view is, I 
take it, that in the water which is leased or owned 
by the fishery owners, the fish is the absolute 
property of those fishery owners while it is in 
the water ? — Certainly. 

6404. Just as much as the owner of the land 
owns the land which ia fenced by the railway 
companies ?— Certainly. 

6405. Your point, 1 think is, that in asking the 
miliowners to pay for the cost of protecting the 
fish from turbmes yon are simply following out 
the principle of common law and statute law in 
every case ? — That is all ; and I am only asking 
them to do what, in my opinion, would be just 
and equitable. If they use such improved 
inacliinery, from which alone they derive the 
advanti^e (and, aa far as I understand, they get 

0.80. > V 6 



Mr. Setvn-Karr — continued, 
something like 25 to 50 per cent, increased power 
by means of turbines, which are essentially 
destructive to fry), then I think it is only natural 
that they should bear tlie expense and the risk 
of taking whatever means are necessary to pve- 
ventthat destruction, it isjust tlie same as if I 
had the power of putting iuto the river above 
Mr. Webb's mill, u>r iustruce, large quantities of 
some acid that would eat away his turbine once 
a week. I think he might very naturally cora- 
plaio, and very properly com()lain. 

640G. Supj)ose, for exatn{>le, a fry-guard vvas 
erected in front of Mr. Webb’s lurlnne, and it 
was clogged up or stopped up by the matter 
that came down from another mill higher up the 
river, as a matter of fact, would Mr. Webb, ia 
that case have a comniou law remedy against the 
millowner above who sent down such matter ? — 
Beyond all doubt, if he sustuiued damage, and 
could show it. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6407. In case he was obliged by your action to 
put up a fry-guard, what then ? — If Mr. Webb U 
obliged by an Act of Parliament to put up a fry- 
guard, that is a statutory obligivtimi which he 
cannot resist, and if the result is that someone 
above sends down scutching from a iciitch mill, 
BO as to clog his fry-guard, beyond all question 
or doubt he would have a right of action against 
him. He has no right to send stuff down in that 
way. 

Mr. Seto7i-Karr. 

6408. I vvant to direct your attention again to 
the propriety rights in salmon. As a matter of 
fact, if injury ia inflicted on salmon in a parti- 
cular part of the river, you are not only, I take 
it, inflicting injury on that particular property, 
but you are iDflictiug injury on much wider 
interests, the interests of the whole river, are 
you not? — There is no question of doubt about 
it. This is not a question of proprietary rights; 
it ia not a question of dispute between mill- 
owners and proprietors of salmon fisheries, and 
that ia why I used the term “fisheries” 
generally. There are very large public rights 
outside that. 

6409. In inflicting injury on fish in a certain 
district you are also injuring much larger 
interests, namely, the whole proprietary rights 
of the river, and in particular the large number 
of fishermen who are earninj their living on the 
coast, are you not? — Yes, and those fishing under 
their common law rights in the public waters. 
Take, for instance, Inishowen; there are a large 
number of fishermen (I am speaking of a place 
I am intimately acquainted with) all round the 
estuary of the Foyle, where all the men fish on 
their public rights, and all round in Donegal Bay 
they fish on their public rights. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

6410. They fish inside the three-mile limit, 
do they? — The fishermen fish up to within 
a yard of the martello tower at Green Castle. 
The three-mile limit you mean, I take it, is 
where the mouth of a river baa been defined 
bv the inspectors of Irish fisheries. 

^Go 6411.13 
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Mr. Plnkri-fon — continued. 

6411. Is that 80 with regard to the mouth of 
the river Eonn?~No, thiit is, I think a half- 
jnilelimitj tlmt ia, a certain distance out from 
the tevy mouth, which has been tiertned. ^Vhe^e 
tl>p mouth of tt liver has been defined by the 
inspectors of fisheries there is a limit prescribed 
within wliiidi you cannot fish. 

6412. Arc you aware that the porticnl.ir 
owner? of that particular fishery employ a steani 
tu" to raid among the fishermen’s nets, and spoil 
and ruin thelv nets? — No; I am aware they 
have not. 

6413. Have you ever heard any complaints 

about that.' 

Mr. SeCnn-Ki/7-r. 

64 '4. 'With regard to these proprietary rights, 
we hove it in evidence, I think, that there are at 
least 1,000 men employed under their common 
law riglits fi-hinc oa the coast? — I am sure 
1,000 men i? understating it and I will tell you 
why : there are a very large number of men 
wlio fish there wlm have no licenses whatsoever. 

6413. Injury inflicted on ihe fish in any dis- 
trict on the river would also inflict injuiy 
on those lueii’e intereet, would it not? — It 
would Of lourse, if you destroy the salmon 
fry on the spawning beds you destroy the hen 
that Inys the eggs 

6416. Theretbre, allowing nny legislation 
which inflicts an injury on what we may call 
proprietary rights up a river is a far more serious 
thing than the case of the railway and the land 
referi ed to, is it not ? — I should thiuk so. because 
you destroy other interests besides those pai- 
ticular interests, 

6417. And 7 'U cannot sefiarate those in- 
terest?, can you? — You cannot separate those 
interests. 

6418. It is the nature of the property ? — It is 
the nature of the property. 

6419. Therefore, in that view, legislation 
which deals with a question of that kind ought 
to be roost carefully considered, you thiuk, as 
affecting a very large and wide interest ? — I here 
is no question about it. 

6420. Ha>‘ Mr. Willia Bund anything in his 
book with regard to the English Act being in- 
operative on this head? — Yesj he states that it 
is inoperative from the want of powers. 

Mr. Macart7iey. 

6421. What is the date of that edition? — 
1876. 

6422. Does this Bill, in your opinion, affect in 
any way the question of fish passes? — I do not 
think it affects it in any way. 

Mr. Seto7i-JCarr. 

6423. Is it one of your groundsof objection to the 
Bill that it is not wide enough, and that it does not 
deal with the question of fish passes at all ? — Cer- 
tainly, if that is the meaning of the objection. 
The Bill is simply a Bill demhig with gratings, 
and, of course, one of my objections to this Bill is 
^minoutoany Bill of the same kind; namely, that 
if you are going to amend the Irish fishery laws, 
you ought to codify them, and amend them 
projierly. There is no question that the laws 



Mr, Sefm-Karr — continued, 
with regard to sabnon fisheries are verv’ defective 
in many respects, and I have tried to 'ret thi' 
((ueaiion of fish ladders (it is erroneous''to call 

them fish passes) altered. 1 think it was in the 
Bill Mr. Macartney iiitrudueed for me. It 
ceitainly in a Bill that Mr. Seton-Karr intro- 
duced into the House of Commons. 

Ckairmai/ . 

6424. This Bill does not affect fish ladders, 
but your observation is a good one, that if 
Irish salmon laws are dealt with at all it ought 
not to be done piece-meal, but that they should 
be codified ? — Yes. 

Mr. 7’urnlinson. 

6425. In the early evidence a good deal 
turned on the question whether turbines caused 
the depletion of these rivers of salmon, and it 
was suggested there were many other causes 
and, amongst other?, the ineflieiency of the law 
with regard to fish passes ?— If you will pardon 
me, 1 ihiuk the way that arose was this ; it was 
alleged then in addition to what you say that it 
was the fault of the boards of conservators in 
not putting in force provisions which they had 
already power to put into force. 

Mr. Mncnrtney. 

6426. It was on Mr. M'Dermot’a evidence we 
gut on to the subject, I believe? — I believe it 
was 80 . 

Mr. Setun-Karr. 

6127. We have had evidence to the effect that, 
as a mutter-of-f'uct, with regard to the erection 
of fish ladders, fishery owners apparently do not 
ajipear to have any remetly ut all at law. What 
do you ?ay as to tliat? — There is no remedy at 
all. 

Mr. 'TomliTison. 

6428. We hare had evidence on both sides. 
Can you add anything to it? — Shortly I can give 
you in two seconds what really is the law, I be- 
lieve. 

6429. It would be well to give tlie Committee 
your explanation? — Shortly, it is this: the only 
power I am aware of, given with regard to fish 
ladders, is under tlie Act 1842, Section 63. The 
03rd section deals with it, and says; “In all 
dams or weira now existing, or which shall be 
hereafter conetructed, means shall be provided 
for tlic free migration of salmon and other fish,*' 
under that section you had the power to put in 
what they call a fish ladder. On the Liffey, a 
man called Kariinagh raised his dam by means 
of putting a board across on the top. He so 
prevented the salmon going up, and he was 
summoned before the Metropolitan Magistrates. 
That was in the year 1875. The question then 
arose as to whether he was liable to the penalty 
that was imposed by that section. A case was 
stated to the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland, 
it was heard before the present Lord Morris, who 
was theu Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and the Court decided that the penalties that 
were stated on the face of that section <fid n®* 
apply to the first and second portions of the 
section at all, that is, did not apply w 
case of: “In all dams or weirs now existing* 

or 
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iMr. 2'omlinsoa — cnutiiiued. 
or \rliicli ?hall be hereafter constructed, means 
shall be provided for the free raigrutiou of 
salmon anil other fisli ; ” and that there being no 
tienalry applicable ro it the only remedy was an 
luJictment at Common Law. Tliat was the 
decision in the case of Kayaiiagh v. G-lorny in 
1S76. So that what was virtually decided was 
this, that there was no summary remedy against 
amillownerwhoerectedaweii” since the year 1812 
without putting in a proper fish ladder. 

6430. Was fnis bourd considered by the court 
to be an additional board or dam ? — A raising of 
the weir. Tlie section not only says, making a 
new weir, but also mentious increasing the size 
of it. 

Mr. Seton Karr. 

6431. Had it the effect of preventing the 
salmon going up? — It had the effect of pre- 
venting the salmon going up. To show you 
that that was further tried. Sir Thomas Brady, 
one of the inspectors of Irish fisheries, was not 
satisfied with the decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and in the County of Kerry, lie 
issued a summous in his own name against a man 
called Lafchfoid. 

6432. Do you put it to the Committee that 
one of the great objections to this Rill, apart 
from its merits, is that it does not go far 
enough? — I do ; I think it does not. 

C/i(n'‘man. 

6433. We have had it fully in evidence, and 
knoiv from the evidence which has been brought 
before us, that the erection of a weir which the 
fish cannot get over is destructive to the fishery ? 
— Yes, and tlint it is out of the power of any 
private iodividual to remedy it. 

Mr. SnUm-Karr. 

6134. Then to make this a good Bill, quite 
apart from the subject with which it does deal, 
it ought to deal with the question of fish ladders, 
ought it not ? — Yes. 

6435. I think you have some experience be- 
sides being a lawyer, have you not, as a fisher- 
man in your district ? — Yes, I have been an angler 
all luy life. 

6436. Have you practical knowledge of the 
conditions of fishing and things affecting it? — 
Yes, 1 have a considerable amount of knowledge 
with regard to the habits of salmon. 

6437. We have been told that poaching is a 
very great reason for the decrease of salmon ; 
what is your opinion about poaching ? — Of 
coui-se, with regard to the poaching of the salmon, 
1 can only speak as a solicitor from the time I 
have been actively connected with the salmon 
fisheries, and that is, as I say. for about a penod 

jsars- Speaking simply in that capacity 
there is no question of doubt that poaching has 
diminished within the last ten years. 

^38. Have there been fewer cases reported? 
— Tliere have been fewer cases reported, and there 
nave been few'er cases brought to trial. Anyone 
who is acquainted at all with a salmon river 
understands that you cannot carry on poaching 
without its being known. You might have dlt- 
nculty iu bringing offences home to a particular 
but it IS utterly impossible that poaching 



iVlr. Seion-J^orr — continued, 
can be carried on without its being known, and 
there is a great deal less poaching. The reason I 
attribute it to is that the watching is much more 
efficient; in iny experience the class of bailiff is 
a better class of man than he used to be. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6439. What Board are you speaking of? — I 
am speaking of the Foyle and its tributaries; 
the men are a much better class in ray own 
knowledge, and I say the system of watching is 
better. 

Mr, Seton-Karr. 

6440. Is not there an inducement to the bailiffs 
to report every case '! — There is, and they fully 
avail themselves of it. 

6441. What is that? — They are entitled to a 
third of the penalty under the Salmon Fishery 
Laws, and they endeavour to earn that as well 
as ever they can ; it is u very strong inducement 
to them. 

6442. Then you do not think of late years that 
poaching is answerable for the increased diminu- 
tion of saltnuu in the Foyle, do you ? — In the 
Foyle? 

6443. Y^es, in the Foyle? — By no means. 
Beyond all doubt there has been less poaching 
the last ten years. 

6444. With regard to the Bann, do you think 
the poaching has increased ? — I cannot speak 
very positively with regard to the Bann, because 
my information is almost entirely derived from the 
bailiH's themselves: but as far as my information 
goes, it has not, and t think the Inspectors of 
Fisheries’ Reports will bear me out iu that. 

6445. Do you think, as far as your information 
goes, that the offence of discharging flax water 
into the Bann and its tributaries has increased 
of late years, or not? — From my information it 
has not. Sometimes it is a little more, and some- 
times a little less; but, on the whole, positively, 

I c.an speak with regard to the F oyle, that there 
is not certainly so much flax water discharged as 
there used to be. 1 do not think it is on the 
increase ; whether it is that they store the water 
up, or there is less flax grown, I do not know ; 
but there U certainly not so much discharged 
into the Foyle as there used to be. 

6446. Do you think it is possible that sraoults 
or fry would reascend a mill-i*ace of ordinary 
length after they had once gone down it? — Do 
you mean speaking as a fisherman ? 

6447. Yes ? — I think that the Committee have 
not understood the question of fry and smoults. 
Mr. Webb may be perfectly right, and [ tliink 
is perfectly right with regard to the fact that he 
says he has seen fry swimming about in front <>i 
his turbine and not going into it. That is very 
likely, because you will see fry in thousands. 

I have seen millions of fry in large quantities 
in the rivers floating about and swimming about 
and playing about ; but there is a very great 
difference between a fry and a smoiilt. What I 
say is thix, that you cannot compare the action 
of fry with the action of smoults, and what I 
want to impress on the Committee is this. The 
very moment a fry puts on a silver coat and 
becomes a sinoult he is totally changed in all his 
habits from an ordinary fry. 

G G 2 6648. It 
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Mr. Macartney. 

6448. It WB8 agreed by the Committee that in 
using the word fry it should apply to smoults, 
and that all the witnesaes who spohe of fry meant 
smoults? — 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6449. When they become smoulta, do you think 
it is possible they cnn reaacend? — I think it ia 
perfectly contrary to their inetinota What I 
want to impreas on the Committee is this, that a 
fry will swim about and keep about in the same 
place, and go up and down as 1 have seen them 
do. If you are a fitherman you cannot have 
failed to have seen it repeatedly ; buttlie moment 
that fry becomes a smoult away he goes down 
the river. 

6450. And when he goes down a mill-race of, 
say, 400 yards, or any ordinary length, as a 
arooult, do you think it is practically impossible 
for him to go hack again? — Tn my opinion that 
is so. He would not go hack ; he will try to go 
down the river as hard as lie can, and from my 
expenence and what I have seen of experiments 
made, if you fasten uj> those smoults with their 
silver coats on, they will not live for more than 
about six weeks unless they get down to the sea. 
Whatever is the cause il do not know what it is) 
they will not live in the freeh water; they must 
p«-t to the sea, ar.d they so in the fastest way 
they can ; thev go down the river tail foremost 
aud make their way to the sea as fast ns they 
can. 

6451 Do you know anything abotit the cir- 
cumstances under which the agitation against 
the jiresent existing law in respect of gratings 
or fry guards arose ? — It is common property 
low the whole thing arose. The turbines spruug 
upintheBnnn and its tributaries, and became 
much more conimou than thev were before, and 
when the law was sought to fee enforced against 
the millowners by the conservators of the 
Coleraine district, some of the difl'erent mill- 
owners kicked agfunst it and they have np- 
orcntly fought the matter out. They were 
rought up and summoned and fined, and as far 
as 1 know the agitation seems to be entirely 
confined to some six or eeven millowners on the 
river Main. That is as far as my knowledge 
goes. 

6452. That is a tributary of the Bann, is it 
not ? — That is a tributary of the Bann where 
the law has been enforced. For example I 
would ]ioint out to you that of the seven gentle- 
men who were examined here in support of the 
Bill, six reside in the neighbourhood of the river 
Main, all having their mills there or thereabouts, 
and the only gentleman who was produced to 
show any cause of complaint in the rest of Ire- 
land was Mr. Shackleton, who is a relation of 
Mr. Webh’p. 

6453. He is Mr. Webb’s brother-in-law, 1 
believe ? — I am told so. It is not very material, 
but at any rate he is the only gentleman who is 
pn.duced from any other part of Ireland. 

6454. In other words the seven witnesses for 
the Bill are men who are chiefly inteiested in 
one locality of Ireland, are they not?— They 
are, and, I think, that four of those in their 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
examinations stated that they were fined fiit f 
putting up those gratings. 

Mr. O'Neill. 

6455. Do you know if the law has ever been 
attempted to be put in force in any other pan 
of Ireland?— 1 cannot speak to that; I do n„t 
know. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6456. But none of the other millers in anr 
other part of Ireland ajipear to be the least inter- 
ested in this Bill, so far as you can jud"e. do 
they ?— Not as far as we can judge from *thb 
inquiry here. 

6457. In no way. as far as you know, is there 
any general agitation in favour of this Bill?— 
There is not. 

6458. I think you are prepared to teil the 
Committee the operation of the Scotch law as tn 
g^ratings, are ^ou not? — Yes, I am aware the 
Scotch law with regard to gratings. 

6459. We have had references to that in the 
evidence, and I think yonr opinion may be 
valuable. On whom is the expense of erecting 
gratings thrown by the existing Scotch law, on 
tiie uiillowner or tlie fishery owner?— The es- 

f iense is thrown on the inilloHner. The Scotch 
aw varies a little from the Irish law. 

6460. Give us shortly in your own way the 
points of difl'erence between the two?— 1 will 
tell you shortly what the Scotch law ie. The 
Scotch law is under on Act of 1862, 25 4 26 
Vic., c. 97, which was the first Act which dealt 
with the matter. In iSectiou 6, Sub-section 6, 
of that Act, power was given to the Commis* 
siooers to make reguluiiona us to mill dams. 
Then under the 16th Section power was giveo 
them to make bye-laws as to the matters that 
were contaiued in ihat 6th Section, Sub-section 
6. That was subject, of course, to the Secretory 
of State’s approval. Then a sumuiarv juris- 
diction was given under the 29th oectioB. 
Those bye-laws under the 16ih Section were 
required to be made before the 1st Januorv 
1864, and there was an Act in IB63 which 
extended the time by which those bye-laws 
might be made to the 1st January I860. Then 
in the year 1864 there was another Ait of 
Parliament which extended the time for maldng 
those bye-lawa Lo the let January 1866. Then 
in the year 1868, the bye-law which had been 
made in regard to gratings was embodied in 
what they call Schedule G. of the Act, and that 
bye-law G. is the law wiiich is really in force 
now in Scotland with regard to gralings. 

Mr. JMacartney. 

6461 . Is that 3 1 and 32 Victoria ?— That is 31 
and 32 Victoria, Chapter 103. The ^rds of 
Section 6 of the Act of 25 and 26 Victoria, 
Chapter 97, which gave the powers, ure as 
follows : It enacts “ Thai the Commissioners 
shall have power to make general regulations 
with respect to the followii^ matters, nenj 7» 
the construction and alttration of mill rtnins, or 
leats, or water wheels, so as to afford a * 

means lor the passage of salmon. 
the bye-law, as f say, is Schedule G. 

^ ^ was 
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Mr. Mocai tnnj — contiuued. 
was (letefminecl as to who should bear the 
cost and expense in the case of Kennedy v. 
Muvrav before tlie Court of Session in the 
year l'869. There were seven judges who sat in 
that case, and it was held that those byelaws 
were binding, thutlbey were regulations within the 
sense of the Act, and that these different gratings 
should be carried out and put tip at the e.vpense 
of the iiiillotyner. The judgment of the court 
was delivered on the 8th July 1869. 

Mr. ToTnliaxon. 

6462. Was that on the byelaw which had been 
incorporated in the law of 1868 ? — Yes, quite so. 

6463. Is the Scotch law considered satis- 

factory ? — The Scotch law is not considered 
satisfactory, and the reason the Scotch law 
apparently is not considered satisfactory is 
because it is not the same as the Irish law. I 
would refer the Committee to the report. You 
are aware that under 45 and 46 Victoria, Cliapter 
78, which is the Scotch A.ct passed in the year 
1882, there were fishery boards established, and 
an inspector appointed, and one of the inspectors 
of fisheiies who was then appointed was a Mr. 
Archibald Young. In his report, which is the 
first report of the Fishery Boa-'d for Scotland, on 
p{^e46 he states : “ Another point of some im- 
portance is to have a provision in any futui'e Act 
in addition to the placing of hecks ” (which are 
the same as our grating) ‘‘at the intake and lail- 
lades of all mills as provided for hy the existing 
byelaw for likewise placing guards of fine wire 
net-work at the entrance to intake lades during the 
period when smoultsaredesceudlngto the sea. At 
present there is no statutory obligation on mill- 
owners thus to guard the intake lades of their 
mills ; and the cousequence is that numbers of 
so'ioults are annually destroyed on theii' way to 
the sea. As an iilustrution of this 1 may men- 
tion that in 1870 Mr. Buckland and I inspected 
a bleach work on the river Allan above Dun- 
blane, where there was a turbine wheel at the 
time when the smoults were migrating to the 
sea, and we found the bottom of the pool below 
the bleachworks literally covered with dead 
smoults killed and smashed by tbe turbine wheel, 
the heck at the intake lade with vertical bars 
two inches apart in terms of the byelaw being 
quite insufficient to prevent the smoults from 
being swept into the turbine. Diagrams illus- 
trating the construction and use of such smoult- 
guards will be found in Appendix No. 10 to the 
report of the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the present state of the laws affect- 
ing the salmon fisheries of England and Wales, 
pinted in 1870. Clause 30 of tbe ‘Salmon 
Fisheries (Ireland) Act, 1863’ (that is our tur- 
bine clause) provides” Then follows in pre- 

cise words the turbine clause. 

Chnirman, 

6464. What report is this ? — That is the report 
made to Parliament by Mr. Young, who was 
appointed under the Scolch Fisheries Act of 
1882. As I'urther evidence that it was desired 
by the Scotch authorities to amend the law so as 
to make it conformable to the Irish law, I beg to 

0.80. 



Chairman — continued. 

refer you to a Bill vuhich was introduced by 
Lord Ker, the Marquess of Lothiiin in 1888. 

Mr. Tomlimon. 

6465. Would that be a Government Bill ? — 

I take it that it would be a Go'ernment Bill. 
In Section 46 they seek to have enacted in 
exactly the same terms the turbine clau.-ie that is 
at present in force in Ireland. 

Mr. Mar.artney. 

6466. Was it read a second time? — I do not 
know, I could not say. All I know is that it 
was introduced, and was ordered to be printed 
on 20th Decemlier 1888. I refer to it for the 
purpose of showing that from the terms in which 
the 46th section is set out, it exactly follows the 
Irish law on the subject, and that is therefore 
■pTitnd facie good evidence that the Scotch thought 
it desirable to have their law altered. 

6467. Who thought it desirable? — The Scotch 
authorities thought it desirable to have the law 
altered so as to bring it into conformity with the 
Irish Act. 

Mr. Tomlinson, 

6468. That would include the turbine clause 
would it? — 'I hat is the turbine clause in 
identiciU terms with the Irish turbine clause. 

I have compared them, and found it to be so. 

6469. Is it your view that the Scotch Com- 
missioners had power to make bye-laws with 
respect to lattices ? — I believe they had origi- 
nally. 

6470. What became of those powers? — You 
see the powers that they had to make bye-laws 
only existed for a limited period of time, that is, 
to the 1st .fanuary 1864, then it was extended 
to 18)5, and then to 1806. There is no question 
of doubt, I think, if anyone reads the Act of 
ravliament, which gives them powers to make 
those bye-laws, that they are equally applicable 
to ranking bye-laws as to lattice work as they 
would be with regard to grating or hecks. I as- 
sume the reason they did not make them was 
because they did not find them necessary at the 
time; probably, as in Ireland turbines were not 
generally used at that time. 

6471. Do you say turbines were not generally 
used in Ireland in 1866 ? — I do not say they 
were not used ; they may have been used, but 
they wei’e not generally used, they had not come 
into general use in Ireland. They have been 
introduced, accoi-ding to my knowledge, prin- 
cipally witliin the last 15 years. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6472. I believe Mr. Webb himself raised the 
point as to fish passes in his evidence. I am under 
the impression that he stated that if the weirs 
were supplied with passes there would be no 
necessity to protect the turbines, and you, I 
believe, were going on to tell us exactly what 
happened in this particular case where an indict- 
ment was brought? — Yes, I was carrying the 
thing to a conclusion. 

6473 It is only fair that the point should be 
brought out in reference to the evidence given 
by Mr. Wel»b ; will you complete your siate- 

Q <j 3 Dient? 
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Mr. Selon-Karr — continued, 
ment?— I referred to tKe case of Kavanagh v. 
Glorney as deciding the point. I told you that 
Sir Thomas Brody, who was one of the In- 
spectors of Fisheries, was not satisfied with the 
Court of Common Pleas’ decision, and that in 
the county of Kerry he brought a summons in 
his own name against a gentleman called Latch- 
ford, who had raised his weir. That summons 
was heard ; it was transferred into the Court of 
Queen’s Bench after conviction, I believef I am not 
quite certain about that, but it does not matter). 
The decision of the Court of Common Pleas in 
the case of Kavanagh v. Glorney was upheld, 
and it was held that uie only remedy under that 
section was by indictment. That is two cases; 
therefore, the result was that Sir Thoinjia Bi-ady 
called ou the authorities in Ireland to indict Mr. 
Latchford for this offence, and a Bill was sent 
\ip to the Keny grand jury, but U was throwu 
out. 

G474. Therefore the only reraedy they were 
.advised they had utterly failed, did it ? — Yes. 

Sir. Macartnay. 

6475. Probably there was no evidence; a 
grand jury presumably find a true Bill on evi- 
dence, do they not? — Presumably they do. All 
1 can tell you is what happened. 

6476. You are not satisfied, I undersiand, with 
the Scotch law as it exists at the present 
moment? — I am not interested in Scotland, but 
1 think it should not satisfy the Scotch people. 

6477. Would you be satisfied to see the Irish 
Fishery Laws assimilated with regard to gratings 
to the Scotch law, would tliat satisfy you? — 
Certainly not. 

64~8. And, of course, you are not satisfied 
with the English law? — ; certainly not. 

6479. You gave some evidence with regard to 
the Act of 1863, the Turbine Clause Act, did 
you not? — Yes. 

6480. I understood yon to say that that Act 
was passed after being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee? — As I understand, it was so. 

6481. You are under a misapprehension there. 

There was an Act, which was a totally different 
Act, introduced in 1862 by Mr. M'l^Iahon, Mr. 
Brady, and Mr. Sullivan, and that Act was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee? 

6482. There was no turbine clause in the Act 

when it was intro«luced into the House ? 

6483. I do not know whether you are aware 

that the preamble of the Act was to assimilate 
the law of Ireland as to sea, coast, and inland 
fisheries to that of England ? 

6484. A Committee reported to the House in 
1862, after hearing the only evidence which ever 
has been before the House with regard to 
turbines ; they did not insert a turbine clause in 
that Bill. Then in 1863 a Bill was introduced 
by tiie Government, which is the Bill which 
afterwards became an Act, and that Bill did not 
contain a turbine clause, so that apparently the 
Government, having considered the report of the 
Committee of 1862, did not, as far as they were 
concemed, think it necessary to introduce a 
turbine clause, but the turbine clause was in- 
serted without debate in the House of Commons. 



Mr. Afucarfyitfy— continued. 

Thiit was the history of that clause, was it not’ 

— All that I am not aware of; of course I am not 
criticising what you say, which may be peifectly 
correct. 

6485. You are under a misapprehension about 
the Bill ; it was never referred to a Select Com- 
mittee? — All I know is that in the year 1862 
there was a Select Committee which sat, and 
that, succeeding on the evidence uiven before 
that Select Coiiiinittee, there is an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1863 with a turbine clause in it, ami 
that Sir Thomas Brady was examined in the 
year 1862. He then gave evidence with respect 
to, if I recollect rightly, the destruction of fry 
at the Cork Water Works. 

6486. Quite so, but the Irish Government, 
wlieu they introduced the Bill, had no turbine 
clause in it, had they? — I have stated what I 
meant to convey when I mentinned it. 

6487. 1 thought you had mixed the two Bills 
up together. Is your opinion of the turbine 
clause this ; that it cannot be put into force until 
injury is proved? — That is so. 

6488. What is the practice of the Conservancy 
Board. Foi* instance, tvhat has taken place? — 

I do not (|uife follow you. 

6489. Long before any injury was proved, the 
millowners, we have it in evidence, were called 
upon to put up these fry guards?— Yes, certainly, 
they were. 

6490. But no injury had been proved, had it? 
— That is not the question. You want to know 
how the ])rocedure starts ; I will tell you. It is 
not likely that the millowners and the con- 
servators would agree ou the question as to 
whether injury was caused or not. Very well; 
the report comes in to the conservators that there 
is a turbine erected, say, at Mr. Webb’s mill, 
and that it is doing injury to the fry. There- 
upon the conservators call on Mr. Webb to take 
efficient means, under the terms of tlie Act, for 
the purpose of preventing an injury which they 
say he does. 

6491. But I want to point out to you that 
they allege he does it, but that it has not been 
proved? — You asked me what the procedure is, 
and I wiis going on to tell you. 

6492. I know the procedure, but I want to 
know' nt wliat point the injury is proved? — It is 
proved when the millowuer declines to comply 
with the teiTus of the Act of Parliament, and a 
summous is issued against him and he goes before 
the magistrates. Then when he arrives before 
the magistrate, who is the tribunal to decide the 
question, the onus is thrown on tlie complainant 
to show that an injury has been done, and until 
he shows that this turbine may be injurious to 
salmon or the young of salmon in their descent to 
the sea, there is no obligation on the millowner 
to take any efficient means or any other means. 

6493. If he does produce evidence tliere which 
satisfies the bench, then the millowuer is obliges 
to put up a fry guard, is he? — He is obliged to 
provide gratings or other efficient means; he is 
not obliged to put up any fry guard. 

6494. But, as a matter of fact, the Conser- 
vancy Board of Coleraine did call upon diem to 
put up fry guards, did they not? — The Conser- 
vancy Board of Coleraine have no power to 
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Mr. Macartney — «ontiniied. 

6495. Do you mean to say the words other 
eflicient means” would not cover fry guards? — 
Yes. 

6496. "What do you mean by a fry guard, a 
to prevent a fry going through, or some 

specific thing in your own brain? — 1 will answer 
one question first. “ Fry guard ” may not cover 
“efficient means,” but “efficient means” may 
cover “ fry guards.” 

6497. That I can quite conceive, but whnt in 
youv opinion is a fry guard ? — 1 can give you the 
varieties of fry guards. Of course, if you ask 
me what I consider the best fry guard, I think 
the hest is what is called a submerged trough. 

A fry guard might be a most efficient means at 
one mill, and a most deficient means at another 
mill, because it might be a great hardship to a 
miller at one mill, and might not have the 
siisihtest effect on another initl. 

6498. Do you say everything that prevents 
smoiilts going through would not be a fry guard ? 
— Of course it would be a fry guard; anything 
that will prevent a fry g<iing tlmuigh will be a 
fry guard ; but there is nothing in the Act of 
PaiTiaiiient as far as turbines ore concerned that 
requires any fry gu.ard to be put u)). It is “ a 
grating or other efficient means,” and it is open 
entirely to the uiillowncr to elect those means 
himself. 

6499. You do not suppose any Conservancy 
Board would be satisfied with efficient means 
which allowed smoults to go through, do you? — 
Certainly not, because that would not be “ effi- 
cient means.” 

6500. In Mr. Webb’s case, at Randalstown, 
the bench of magistrates were satisfied with 
evidence with which afterwards the Recorder was 
Hot satisfied ; is not that so ? — As far as I know, 

1 thiuk uot ; I do not think that is the real way 
the thing worked ; I think it was a question of 
evidence. It was simply this, the Recorder had 
more directed to his luiiul what you know jter- 
fectly well a bench of magistrates has not usually, 
that is the qticstion of law. The Recorder look^ 
at it as a lawyer, and tire bench of magistrates 
looked at it in a sort of common sense way. 
The Recorder, when his attention was drawn to 
Jt, thought that one of the essential conditions 
was that the complainant must have the onus of 
proof on him of showing the injury that was 
caused ; and it was not satisl'actorily brought to 
the Recorder’s mind that there was sufficient 
injury, at any rate, done by Mr. Webb’s turbine 
to justify him putting the section of the Act in 
force against him. 

6501. What do you mean by sufficient injury? 
-What I mean by sufficient injury is this, that 
the Recorder seemed to think that the fact of 
seeing one small fry or two small fry, which 
appears to be all that Mr. Moles saw, was not 
sufficient evidence to show that that turbine was 
injurious to the salmon and the young of salmon 
descending to the sea at the particular time that 
the summons dealt with. That is my reading of 
the matter. I do not think the magistrates were 
biassed in any way. 

6502. But they were satisfied, were they not? 
— i think they were generally satisfied that there 
ought to be a fry guard, and that the fry guard 
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Mr. Macartney — continued, 
was not there ; that there ought to be some 
protection, and that there was not any. 

6503. Do you think a bench of magistrates a 
satisfactory tribunal to go before? — To decide 
these questions? 

6504. Yes? — I must say f do not I am 
quite prepared, if the Committee desire before 
they rise, to put such nmenrlmcuta befo'-e it .ns 
regards this Bill as I think would make it 
workable. 

6505. I want to ask you a question nr two on 
the Bill; as far ss 1 understand your evidence, 
we quite agree what the effect of the Bill up to 
the third section is ; up to the year 1869 there 
was no legislation affecting the placing of 
gratings in any svater taken into mills, with the 
exception of the turbine grating, was there ? — 
Quite so. 

6506 And that in 1869 the introduction of 
the 4th section put in force the provwions of 
the Act of 1842, and at the same time gave tlie 
power of exemption to the fishery inspectors ; 
now, as to Clause 4 of iny Bill, I think you 
said you had several objections ; are your objec- 
tions simply objections as to drafting, nr that 
the clause is not operative? — My principle 
objection is not to its being badly drafted ; 1 say 
it is very ambiguous. 

6507. Supposing the ambiguity was taken out 
of it ; for instance, your first objection was to the 
words “ May order” ? — Yes. 

6508. If the ambiguity attaching to these 
words was removed, and tlie words “ May cause 
to be placed ” were inserted, would yon with- 
draw your objection so far ? — Certainly not, 
because all my objections still remain most 
actively in force ; I say there are ru> jiowei-s. 

6509. You said there was an ambiguity as tO' 
where these things were to be erected in the 
river; do you say “At or near the point of 
divergence ” is ambiguous ? — No, but I say “ Or 
in any other suitable place is ambiguous ; who 
is to decide where that other suitable place 
shall be. 

6510. Do you say there is any doubt there as 
to who sliall decide ? — Beyond all question. 

C5I1. Would that objection be removed if 
words were placed in the clause defining the 
position acemately? — If that was made to read, 
“It shall be in any other suitable place to be 
determined by the board of conservators,” for 
instance, it would make it perfectly clear. 

6512. And then your objection would he 
waived, would it? — The ambiguity would be 
removed ; thst is all. 

6513. The ambiguity would exist in your 
mind in the interpretation of this clause, would 
it? — The ambiguity that exists in my mind 
would then be removed, as I think it would be 
in anybody eUe’a mind. 

6514. 'riien taking the words, “A grating of 
such form and dimensions as they shall deter- 
mine ; ” is there any ambiguity there? — The 
only question is who you refer to by “ they.” 

6515. Do you not see anybody in the clause 
to whom it would refer ?—I think it would be 
preferable to make it more distinct. I should 
suggest as the board of conservators may deter- 
mine.” 

G G 4 6516. Would 
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Mr. Macartno]/ — continued. 

6516. Would that remove your objection? — 
It removes the ambiguity. 

6517. Then you raise au objection to the 
proviso, do you not ? — Yes. 

6518. Yon said it vvas supei-fluous? — I think 
it is, and I think it is mialeailing. 

6519. It was not intended to he misleading. 

I quite agree that if the clause of the Act of 
1842 bad applied only to water taken up for the 
purpose of machinery, it might not have been 
necessary to put in the proviso, but you are 
aware, are you not, that suiuetimes when people 
are drafting, they are a liltle over careful, and 
limt whereas the Act of 1842 does apply toother 
waters, it possibly might be surplu.sage here? — 
Quite so, but I think that a )ieison who did not 
look at it very critically might be misled into 
assuming that it was uiving some power, which 
it does not give at all. 

6520. That might occur with regard to any 
Act of Phriiaincnt, might it not ? — It might. 

6521. Especiiilly when you are dealing with 
a wli lie scries of Acts. You had another objec- 
tion to this clause tliat there were no powers 
given to the boards of consc' vators to carry it 
out. There is no power to boards of conserva- 
tors new in Ireland to enter, is there ? — They 
have no power to enter on any land of any 
description. 

6522. None nt all? — Not that 1 am awai-e of. 

652.3. For any purposes whatever ? — Not that 

I am aware of. 

6524. Then do you think they ought to have 
that I'oner conferred on them? — If this Bill is 
to be made an Act, and tlie intention is that it 
is to be carried out, tlien you must give them 
power. 

652.5. Then would you draft a clause v^hich 
would in your mind be satisfactory and give 
satisfactory powers ? — Yes. 

6526. Would you be good enough to draft a 
clause and let the Committee Tuive it? — Of 
course it can be done, but you would have to go 
into fj^iiestions ot hringmg in arbitrators, taking 
land tor the purpose, cumpensating the owners 
from whom you (ouk that land, powers to take 
those lands compulsorily, and you would have u 
paraphernalia and procedure which would swamp 
the whole concern. 

6527. Swamp what? — The cost and expense 
of putting up of one grating would bo more 
than the cost of the whole giating itself. 

6628. I merely ask you if it can be done ? — 
Yes, it can be done. 

6529. Are you prepared to draft a clause that 
would satisfy the conservancy hoards?— Do you 
mean tor the purpose of satisfying the conser- 
vancy boards with tliis Act? 

6530. No, for the purpose of carrying out the 
powers of Clause 4 of this Bill?— 1 certainly 
■could do it, 

6531. Supposbg there was such a clause, 
would that withdraw your objection to Clause 4? 
—No, it would not. 

6532. Then do I understand that nothing will 
meet your objections; even if the promoters of 
this Bill met your objections on all these pointa, 
still would you object to Clause 4 ?— Yea, and I 
will tell you why. The reason I object to it is 
on principle, I say you are legislaliug backwards. 



Mr. jV«<.vfrlncy— continued. 

I say you are imposing an obligation on a board 
of conservators which they have uo right to take 
that is what I say. I say \ou are putting the 
exjiense on them of taking these precamlona to 
prevent the destruction of fry which the person 
who really causes the necessity should bear. 

6533. You are assuming the destruction of 
fry, arc you ? — I am assuming the destruction of 
try. 

6534. At the present moment is it not a fact 
that tlie only ca*e which has come before judicial 
coguixance has resulted iu a decision by the 
Recorder of County Antrim, that the destruction 
of fry was not proved to liis satisfaction ! — That 
may be ; that is one particular instance. 

6535. It was the case, was it not? — That is 
one pai-ticular iustanne, but there may be other 
instances. 

65.36. Are there any coses in which your con- 
sei'vancy board or any other board in Ireland, to 
your knowledge, have attempted to enforce the 
law ? — It has been enforced on the river Main, 
in other places. 

6537. Where, can you point out to me any 
mill where you are attempting to keep up your 
fry guards ? — At the present moment I cannot 
say, because I believe they have all taken them 
down, but as I understand on the river Mala, 
there were a considei'able number of fry guards 
jvut np. For instance, at Mr. Grehan’a mill iheiu 
is a submerged trough working at the present 
time. 

6538. That is admitted, but the evidence 
before the (.'oinmittee is, that it is a McAdnoi 
turbine, and it is absolutely necessary where 
you have a McAdam turbine, to put uj> a sub- 
merged trough. He would do that indepen- 
dently of fry nltogether, would he not? — And a 
turbine owner wiTl put up a grating in any case 
for his own protection. 

6539. Can you point out to the Committee 
any other case, with the exception of Mr. Webb's, 
whei-e you have attempted to nut the law in 
force ? — I am sure I could if I had au opportunity 
of going into it. 

6540. The evidence at present is, that the 
protections they have been called upon to put 
up have only been kept in temporarily while 
the water bailiffs have been going round, and 
the moment they are out of sight they are taken 
up, and practically they have not been kept 
down ? — That may be, but surely the fact of 
putting it up is an admission of the necessity at 
any rate. 

6541. We will not argue the point?— It is 
right that in my answer I should be understood, 
because otherwise I should say, if they were 
not satisfied with the legal obligation of putting 
it lip, and that they were not doing an injury, 
they would have allowed themselves to have 
been bruuglit into court, and tested the question 
like Mr. Webb. 

6642. Are you prepared to agree to half the 
cost of these erections being placed on the fishery 
owners ? — N ow you are asking me, in the position 
of a solicitor, to decide what a fishery owner vrould 

do; i think it would be the most injudicious tiling 

to do, because it would be admitting to half the 

extent theprinciple, to admit which Isay is entirely 
legislating 
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Mr. Macartney — cootinued. 
letrUlatio" backwards. What 1 say is, that the 
person w?»o causes the injury is bound to take 
the necessary meana, whatever they may be, 
tu prevent that injury, 1 say it is contrary to 
principle, and I say it' you arc to uphold that 
principle, and act on that principle, you could not 
consent to pay any part, because if that is done 
to-day there is nothing to prevent further legis- 
lation next year, and the princijde once admitted 
is then used* against you. 

6543- How do you reconcile your theory with 
regard to turbines, and the actual state of the 
law with regard to dams and weirs now ? — I do 
not quite follow you. 

6544. I understand from you that you have 
not sufficient authority over dams and weirs ? — I 
do not say we have not sufficient authox’ity, 
what I say is we have not sutficient facilities 
under the Statute Law to enforce the law ; that 
is all I say. I say that the law requires neces- 
sary amendment, just in the same way that I 
think in the discharge of flax-water it requires 
to be amended. 

6545. How would you amend the law with 
re«^ard to the discharge of flax-water? — Xt is 
travelling outside the enquiry, but I have men- 
tioned that matter, and I will tell you I think it 
is very difficult to enforce the law with regard 
to flax-water, because it says, you must prove 
that you have seen a man ctitting into the dam 
that runs the water out. 

6546. Is it your experience that magistrates 
will not enforce the law in flax growing counties ? 
— They will not if they can avoid it. 

6547. It is practically a dead letter, is it? — It 
is in this -way ; they will not impose any sub- 
stantial penalty. They did to some extent put 
their faces against it. 

6548. The tributaries of the Maiu all rise in 
large flax-growing counties, do they not? — I 
believe they do. 

6549. Consequently they would be very sub- 
ject to carrying down into the Main a very large 
quantity of flax-water, would they not ? — I can- 
not say anything from my own experience about 
that. I believe flax-water comes into all those 
rivers, but I believe there is a great deal less 
than there used to be j I am perfectly certain 
there is not more. I think the elements that 
were destructive of fish have been in existence 
considerably more than 15 years, but I know 
this, that poaching is not worse in the last 15 
years. 

Mr. O'Neill. 

6550. You say you think there is not so much 
flax-water going down in the rivers, We know 
from statistics that there is more flax grown. 
How do you account for that? — That may be, 
but 1 speak with regard to the Foyle and its 
tributaries, and I do not think there is anything 
like as much flax-water discharged into that river 
as there used to be, certainly, within the last six 
or seven or eight years. There used to be more 
flax-water coming down than there is now. We 
try and induce them to put it into ponds. 

6551. Are they allowed by law to let it off 
into the rivers in flood ?— They are not. 

6562. At any time ? — At any time ; but we 
endeavour to meet them in every way we can. 

0.80. ^ ^ 



Mr. (J'Neill — continued. 

If there was a large flood and fl ix-water had 
been lying some time, we would perhaps let them 
let it away at that time; but now they are 
becoming more inclined to throw it over the 
lands as manure. 

Mr. Ma.cartney. 

6553. Mr, tlamcs Paterson, who came here to 

interpret the Acts of Parliament for the advan- 
tage of the Committee, told us that he thought 
the state of the law iu Ireland was anomalous in 
fact ; that inspectors of fisheries had power to 
grant exemptions with regard to gratings at 
head and tail races, and had uo power to grant 
exemption with regard to turbines ? 

6554. And that in his opinion he thought it 

would be a reasonable amendment of the law to 
give them power with regard to turbines? 

6555. Do you Agree with him in th.it ? — It 
altogether dq>end^:. It is to be h-oked at in 
this way. The 76th section refers mure to 
bucket wheels and that class of wheel. 

6556. There is no mention of bucket wheel in 
it, is there ? — No, but I say it actually does. 

6557. I want to call your attention to the fact 
that an attempt was made to enforce the 
76th section in all these mills on the Maiu, 
where they are all turbine wheels. There is 
nothing to exclude it bein^ applied to turbines, 
is there? — No ; but what 1 mean is this : where 
a mill is actually worked by a turbine it is a 
more destructive engine than the old bucket 
wheel was. That is all I say, and if you give 
the inspectors this jwwer with regard to 
turbines, you are giving theui a power to 
grant an exemption in the case of an instru- 
ment which, according to my point of view, 
is of necessity perfectly destructive to salmon 
fry. Now, I say in the other case you should 
only give them a power of exeniption with 
regaixl to a wheel, which is not of necessity so 
destructive at all. 

6558. But it would apply to the head race of 
a turbine wheel as much as it would to any 
other, would it not ? — It would ; but supposing, 
for instance, you take Mr. Webb’s Mill, which 
is worked by a turbine. Mr. Webb does put, 
or is called upon to put, up a grating and lattice 
under the 76th section at me point oi divergence 
from and return to the river of bis mill course. 
The inspectors of Irish fisheries give him an 
exemption (as they actually did), and the cou- 
sequence is, he sweeps awa^y his gratings and fals 
lattice works ; but still he is under an obligation 
under the 30th section of the Act of 1863 to 
take efficient means to protect his turbine ; now, 
what I say is this ; if you give them the power 
to do away with that efficient means, that is the 
turbine section, then you throw the whole thing 
open to certain destruction, from my point of 
view. In the other case, if it was simply a ques- 
tion of being worked by n bucket wheel, you 
would not be doing so ; because, for instance, 
fry would receive no injury from a bucket wheel, 
which, fmm my poiot of view, they are certain 
to do from a turbme. 

6559. The inspectors of fisheries, presumably, 
had satisfied themselves that if these gi-atings 
were put up at the head race, they would so 
injure Mr. Webb’s waterpower, that they would 

H H stop 
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Mr. Macartney — continued, 
stop his works, and therefore they gave him an 
exemption ? — That may be. 

6560. You do not suggest that the inspectors 
of fisheries in Ireland would idly rive such 
ezempdoDB, do you ? — No ; asd 1 think I follow 
what you mean, which is this; aeauming a case 
where it admittedly is the fact that a turbine is 
not injurious to the fry, and in which an exemi>- 
tion would be given, is it reasonable they should 
be compelled compulsorily to keep up these 
efficient means ; is that your case 1 

6561. Yes; my point is this, tliat under the 
76th section the lattices which might be enforced 
in addition to the gratings could be an efficient 
protection from fry entering a mill race, and 
against that the inspectors of fisheries in Ireland 
have power to grant exemption ? — Quite so. 

6562. But though they ere satisfied they 
ought to grant an exemption against those grat- 
ings and lattices, the Act of 1663 cornea in and 
practically nullifies that exemption, wliile practi- 
cally insisting on efficient means being put up 
somewhere else? — That is exactly where you 
and 1 are at issue. I say the Act of 1863 does 
nothing of the kind. Whai I want to make 
clear is this ; under the Act of 1842, coupled 
with the Act of 1869—— 

6563. The Act of 1863 U independent of the 
other two Acts altogether? — The other two 
Acta must be read together, you will adroit ?— 
Yes. 

6564. What I say is this : that under that 
there is a power of exemption given, and 1 say 
that meets that case exactly, and what I say is 
that the wording of the Act of 1863 does as much 
for the mill-owner under that 30th Section as an 
exemption does for the mill-owner in respect of 
the ?6(h Section. 

6565. No; not until he goes to law ?— 
Exactly ; but that is the point; he does not go 
to law. 

6566. But he can go to the inspectors of 
fisheries without taking any legal steps what- 
ever, and if he satisfies them they give him 
exemption, do they not? — Yes. 

6567. And according to your reading of the 
turbine clause he cannot get an exemption, and 
he is obliged lo defend himself in a court of law? 
—Exactly; he is summoned before the magis- 
trates, and unless a satisfactory case can be made 
out against him he is under no obligation to put 
up efficient means. 

6568. Would you be prepared to agree to an 
amendment of the law such as was indicated by 
Mr. Paterson as reasonable, that is, that power 
of exemption should attach to the turbine as well 
as to the other? — I am not prepared to say I 
would not. 

6569. Do you think the condition of affairs at 
the present moment is a satisfactory condition ? 
—I think the condition of affaire is most un- 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
satisfactory. Of course, T am stating my own 
opinion alone. You are not going to bind the 
fishery owners by me, but I would amend the 
law. 

Mr. Tomlins <in. 

6570. Your e^erience is chiefly in the Foyie. 
I understand ? —3vly experience is chiefly inthe 
Foyle, as solicitor for the Board of Conser- 
vstore. 

6571. Is it your view that salmon have dimi- 
nished in the Fovle? — My exMrieace is that 
they have not diminished in the Foyle. 

Mr. O'Neil. 

6572. You said there was great difference 
between fish ladders and fish passes, I under- 
stand?— There is. 

6573. Is there any legal distinction between 
them ? — Yes ; speaking from a legal point of 
view, there is. 

6-574. Will you kindly tell the Committee 
what it is? — Fish ladders are erections placed 
on the outside of the weirs which are erected 
in rivers for the purpose of dammmg back 
water for mills. Fish passes are passes that 
are put into fishing weirs for the purpose of 
allowing a certain number of salmon at any rate 
to pass up for the purpose of breeding ; they are 
what arc called Queen’s gaps. There is an 
express distinction between the two things, and 
It is wrong to confuse them calling them 
passes when you mean ladders. It has reierence 
simply to that 63rd Section. 1 mean to say it is 
wrong to call the passage which is refen'cd to in 
the 63rd irection a fish pass, because you are not 
entitled to make a cut down to the bed of the 
river through a mill-weir belonging to a miller, 
whereas under the Act of 1863 you were ex- 
pressly empowered to make Queen’s paps with- 
out any compensation whatever through fishing 
weirs. 

6575. Is there that same legal difficulty in 
putting up a Queen’s gap as there is in putting 
up a laader? — You have no power to put a 
Queen’s gap except in fishing weirs ; you cannot 
put a Queen’s gap into a miH-dam. 

Chairman. 

6576. Are there any turbines on the Foyle? 
— I think within about the last year there have 
been two put up. One I am sure about. 

6577. What part of the Foyle is that?— One 
is in the Faugnan river, which runs out at a 
place called Culmore, about four miles seaward 
of Londonderry. 

6578. Is that a fish breeding river? — 

is; but it was put up so recently that we have 
only had our attention called to it a short time 
ago. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. Cox. 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis, Bart. 
Ml-. Hay<3en. 

Mr. Hozier. 



Mr. Macartney. 
Mr. Pinkerton. 
Mr. 55eton-Karr. 
Mr. Tomlinson. 



Sir JOHN WHITTAKEK ELLIS, Bart., in the Chair. 



Mr. James Perry, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Pinkerton. 

6579. You are County Surveyor of Galway I 
believe ? — Yea. 

6580. Are you a master in engineering of the 
Roval University ? — I am. 

6581. What opportunities have you had for 
studying hydraulics? — I studied hydraulics under 
the late Professor James Thomson, who was the 
inventor of turbines and purnjw, and who I think 
is recognised, or was recognised until his death 
about a week ago, as probably the first hydraulic 
authority in the three Kingdoms. He was 
brother to Lord Kelvin. 

6582. Do you understand the different kinds 
of turbines in use? — 1 do. X have had active 
hydraulic experience for the last 18 years. 

658.3. Are the open set turbines in your 
opinion dangerous to salmon fry? — I, for the. 
purposes of the inquiry in regard to the danger 
to fish in passing through turbines, would be 
inclined to divi(^ turbines Into three classes, 
independently of the ^rcat number of names we 
have applying to turbines. As to tbe ordinary 
so called re-actaon turbine or Barkei-s Mill, which 
is a mere tube, I should say if properly con- 
structed having regard to the speed and fall and 
all that, that anything that will pass through it 
will pass through it safely. Then there are tur- 
bines with guides and vanes, those turbines that 
are close set, that is with the edges of the guides 
coming pretty close to the edges of the vanes, I 
would expect them to be dangerous to fish if fish 
passed through them, but I nave made no prac- 
tical experiment in connection with a turbine 
of that kind, and I would say that a practical 
expemnent would he better than any amount of 
theory with regard to them. 

6584. Is the turbine in your opinion more 
valuable as a motor than the ordinary bucket 
wheel? — Certainly, I can hardy imagine any 
circumstances under which a bucket wheel would 
be better than a turbine. The points in favour 
of the turbine are very many and of very 
g^t importance. It is no argument whatever 
that a backet wheel can bo made as efficient as 
1 turbine. A bucket wheel may be made 
as efficient os ever you please. It is a mere 
question of expense and size. If yon drive a 



Mr. Pinkerton — continued, 
bucket wheel sufficiently slow and have it 
sufficiently large you can make it os near an 
efficiency of 100 per cent as ever you please. 
But then you have to get up the speed and then 
liiere is the loss of energy in the gearing iu 
getting up the speed. That in addition to the 
enormous dimensious which you have to go to if 
you want to give high efficiency means a very 
great expense. With a turbine you get up your 
speed to the proper amount at once, the whole 
thiug is compact and comparatively simple and 
cheiip. 

6585. You were associated with your brother 
Professor Perry and Mr. Pearce in tbe Galway 
Electric Company, I believe, for the purpose of 
lighting Galway? — Yea, we are three en- 
gineers. 

6586. What sort of turbine do you use? — 
We use the turbine which is called the “ Her- 
cules.” 

6587. Have you carried out any experiment 
there?— Yes, I have carried out some experi- 
ments. 

6588. Will you kindly explain to the Com- 
mittee what the nature of the experiment was? 
— Almost our first experiment was an involun- 
tai-y one. Mr. Pearce, who is my partner, and 
myself were working together at the turbine, 
the turbine was running and he happened to 
drop this rule out of his pocket and it passed 
perfectly safely through. Thera was not the 
slightest scratch or mart on the rule after pas- 
sing through the turbine. I was present and 
saw it. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

6589. Is that the Hercules Turbine ? — Yes. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

6590. Did you read the evidence about the 
fish being hurled round and being killed by the 
impact? — Yee, I may say that I offered to the 
lessee of the Galway fishery to give him every 
possible facility for carrying out any experiment, 
and suggested that he should put a netting 
below our turbines and see if ne could catch, 
any damaged fry. An experiment was carried 
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Mr. PinAtrlpn—continued. 
iiiU in the presence of Mr. Hornsby and Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett. Aiter the experi- 
ment was over 1 met those two gentlemen in the 
office, and I was informed in the presence 
of those two gentlemen, I think, that they had 
put on a net at the tail of the turbine ; that they 
had brought over a bucket of fry j that they 
had poured this bucket of fry through a wooden 
pipe or shoot- down into the turbine, and that they 
had caught no injured fry of any kind below. 

I am quite sure that fry would not be injured 
in our turbines. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

6591. Do yon mean that they collected the 
fry alive after passing through the turbine? — 
No, I under.<<ttina that they id not get any fry 
in the net at all. There was plenty of room for 
the fry to sw’im about. There was no reason 
whatever for the fry coming into the net unless 
they were so injured that they could not swim, 
but if they were so injured it was supposed they 
would come into the net. 

6592. You passed that bottle through the 
turbine, I understand? — 1 saw that tliere was 
some evidence given as to the impact of the 
fish against the vanes of the turbine. I have 
here the Cantor lectures of my brother delivered 
in 1882, when this Bill was not tliought of. He 
lays down here that the important thing in con- 
nection with the turbine is that there should be 
no impact. It is perfectly certain that if there 
is impact there is more or less loss of power. If 

ou have impact yon have eddies, and if you 

ave eddies you have loss of energy. A great 
point in hydraulic machinery is to bring the 
water up and take it away as quietly as possible, 
and if there is anything in the nature of impact 
or eddies there is a loss of energy. Then any 
turbine in which there is impact would not be an 
efficient turbine. These turbines of ours we 
find to be very highly efficient, tliat is, they give 
a very large percentage of the power through 
them up to the machinery. The efficiency is 
measured either as a percentage of the power 
or as a decimal of one. If you call perfect 
efficiency one then the efficiency will be 
something less than one, and you may either 
put in that way or put it as a percentage. 
•7 of efficiency would be the same as 70 per 
cent., and *8 efficiency would be the same as 
80 per cent. These turbines are highly efficient, 
and I knew fitim that that it was impossible 
there could be much impact. For the purpose 
of testing whether there was impact or not, 1 gut 
three email bottles like this ; 1 put a piece of 
paper into the bottles so that it a bottle ha 
ppened to be broken, the paperwould come out 
and we would know we had not missed it in tlie 
tail race. When I dropped the first bottle in, 
the gate was only opened five inches, the bottle 
had to pass through a hole five inches by two ; 
the first bottle was broken. I probably have 
no right to theorise as to where the bottle was 
broken, but my opinion is that it was broken 
at the outside of ^ese guide blades, because I 
am perfectly convinced m a theoretical way ( I 
do not know how much weight the Committee 
will be disposed to give tu my opinion; if 
anything gets through there in the Hercnles 



Mr. 7o?«?in«ow— continued, 
turbine it will go through all the rest of it 
These guide blades are fixed and are of the nature 
of a grating in themselves. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6593. Do these things in this model represent 
the guide blades ?~Yea. I put through a second 
bottle, and the second bottle was broken ; I nin 
through this third bottle and it came through 
safely ; the bottle is about the same specific 
gravity a.s water. Just a little water was put 
in to make it come to the surface, so that we 
could catch it below. That was the second ex* 
periment I performed. You were not able to 
take my evidence on Tuesday, and I telegraphed 
to my partner to try passing some boiled eggs 
through the turbiue. I may say that on ilomlav 
before coming here I tried a couple of raw e^c's 
myself. A raw eg» of course is a very easiTy 
broken thing, nod the two raw eags that I put 
through we did not get in the tail-race at all. 
But my partner telegraphs to me and says, “Of 
four boiled eggs one passed with whole shell, 
three crackeu, found a Monday egg in tail 
cracked.” That was a raw egg he found in 
the tail water, aud he says “ sending by [.ost 
two eggs.” I have a letter that he sent with 
the eggs and I take it from that letter that be 
sent uie whole egg and one of the bruised ones, 
but unfortunately both eggs have come here 
broken. It was able to stand the turbine, but 
not the London and North-Western Railway. 
(TAe Witness prodxictd the tton eggs). It is im- 
possible to say how much of tliis bruising was 
due to the turbine aud how much the railway 
company; but one of them he says was whole 
when it was sent to me. He says “ Boiled four 
eggs six minutes, of which two were floated with 
cons attached with shellac.” Into the raw eggs I 
put through on Monday I blew a little air and 
sealed up the hole so that they would float. 
" Head of water four feet,” that is a low head, 
and the reason he put this low head on was so as 
to put the eggs in at the guide blades with 
safety, because my belief was that the eggs I put 
in were broken against the guide blades and not 
in the turbine at all. Of course the turbine is 
made to run with a head of nine feet aud this 
head of four feet is not its usual head. I have 
to say with regard to that, that there is probably 
more risk to the eggs with a head different from 
its normal head of running than with a normal 
head; because with a normal head and the proper 

speed there should be no impact. But with a 
varying head you might expect some motion and 
impact because there is a waste of energy in the 
machine. A machine running with its normal 
head and at its proper speed there ought to be, 
with a high efficiency turbine, no impact what- 
ever, and I believe there is none. 

Mr. Sfton-Karr. 

6594. What do you mean by impact?— The 
strike of the water against the vane. 

6595. 1 want to know impact between what?- 
Between the fish and the vane or between the 
water and the vane, I do not care what it ><• 
We do not suppose that fish pass through there. 
Those who designed turbines never thoughtmucn 
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Mr. Pinkertoji. 

6596. The ic^act I suppose is caused by a 
sort of eddy 'i — The impact is caused when one 
thing is moving at a different i-ate from another, 
and they come into contact. These vanes move 
at the same rate as the water comes from the 
guide blades, consequently the water in contact 
with the vanes ought not to impinge on the vanes 
at all; it is a crush. It delivers up its energy 
to the vane without impact. It is in this way; 
if I put ray hand to the table and push, tliere is 
no impact, that is how itought to be in a properly 
constructed turbine. There ought to be no im- 
pact. That is to say the fish will not suffer by 
striking an iron plate. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6597. You are using the word “ vane ” to 
describe these apertures which are sometimes 
called ports are you m^t S' — Yes, that is so. 

6598. The proper technical word is “ vanes ” ? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Tumlinson. 

6599. By the guides do you mean the things 
inside ? — Yes. 

Mr. Pmherton. 

6600. You have a full size diagram there of 
your turbine, will you kindly show it to the Com- 
mittee ? — This is a drawing of the turbine as it 
appears from the outside ; it is a general view 
01 it. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

6601. Is that full size? — No that is inches 
to the foot. This is what is called the draught 
tube. The.se lines which you see here are the 
edges of these guide blades. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6602. They are what have been called by other 
witnesses “ guide vanes ” I beUeve ? — I do not 
know. These, as I understand, are vanes, and I 
call these guides. This is the draught tube. This 
partis simply the space into which the gate, that 
18 the sluice, is lifted up. Tho sluice is lifted up 
by a pinion on this shaft that goes across here, 
and the two racks on which the pinions work 
rise up into these things that stand up. This is 
the shaft to which the machinery is attached, 
and this is the coupling. The turbine is 
supposed to be sliced across about the middle of 
what is called the disc. This turbine is of con- 
fiiderable height. I have a vertical section to a 
small scale in this book of Mr. Bodmer’s, and 
you will piobably understand it from this. This 
is a vei-tical section of the Hercules Turbine. I 
have pencilled in there somewhere where the edge 
of the gate comes, and the vanes or the guides are 
outside of this gate. The gate comes down and 
rioEes. These things actually scrape the gate 
as it comes down, or rather it comes down freely, 
but they are quite close. What I maintain is, in 
connection with this Hercules turbine, that any 
thing that passes there will pass through the 
rest of it. This is a 42 inch turbine, and that 
is about two inches. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6603. What is the clearance ? —It is about 
4i inches in the middle. The gate is here. I 
remember in taking the turbine from the railway 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
station we had some little difficulty unless we 
took it carefully. 

6604. What is the gate for ? — For shutting off 
the water. 

6605. When the thing is working is .he gate 
up?— Yes. 

6606. And in your turbine there is 4^ inches 
between the ends of the vanes nnd these guide 
blades as you call them? — Yes, except that in 
this section you will see it is a varying distance. 
It is more tbau 4J inches in the middle and leas 
down here. 

6607. At the shortest point what is the 
distance ? — It is about 2J inches. 

6608. And it goes up to how much, 4J inches? 
— Four and a-half is the average, but it is more 
than 4J inches up here. 

6609. We have it in evidence that in an 
ordinary modern turbine there is only a clearance 
of about a quarter of an inch there. Therefore 
your turbine as I understand has a very much larger 
clearance? — Our turbine certainly has a very 
much larger clearance than some turbines I 
know ] but I think it is better to give you a 
specific turbine than to try and describe all the 
turbines. 

6610. Is this the turbine through which you 
put these glass bottles, these eggs, and so on? 
— Quite so. This is a specific turbine and 1 am 
telling you specific things about it. 

6611. It has a larger clearance therefore than 
other turbines, as to which we have had evidence 
before this committee ? — Yes, and it will have a 
larger clearance than the same character of 
turbine of a smaller size, but what I say is, that 
anything that passes through here, through the 
fixed guides, will pass through the whole of it, 
and that applies to all sizes of turbines. 

66J2. Where the clearance is as great as 
that ? — No, I say that is with a turbine built after 
this plan. These guide blades are fixed. In all 
turbines made after this plan these guide blades 
are practically a grating, and anything that 
passes through there will pass through it 
altogether. 

6613. Does it not matter about the size? — No. 

6614. The size in a smaller turbine between 
these fixed blades varies in proportion to the size 
of the turbine does it not? — Certainly. 

6615. Therefore in a smaller turbine the 7 
would be smaller? — Yes. 

Mr. Cox. 

6616. Supposing the fry were to pass through 
where would they go to ? — I have sketched in a 
fry there. With this particular turbine (and I 
still give specific examples) the velocity of water 
about here is about 14 feet per second. 

Mr, Seton Karr. 

6617. Is that with a four feet or nine feet 
head? — Thatis with a nine feet bead. 

6618. You made these experiments with a 
four feet bead, did you not? — lea. 

6619. What was the velocity then?— I should 
have to calculate it. 

6620. Is it in the same ratio? — No, it is not 
the same because a turbine is driven ordinarily at 
a rate that would give it a velocity of about half 
the velocity that would be due to the head, you 

H H 3 get 
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Mr. SetoH-Karr — continued, 
get the velocity to the head with a little fonnula, 
and you drive your turbine at half that velocity, 
but when we are ninning the turbine with that 
light load and letting it run free the velocity 
of' the turbine may go up to the full velocity of 
the head, and with the four feet head I think we 
had pretty well the same velocity. 

6621 Was that 14 feet per second ? — Yes. 

1 will show you what I mean. ✓® o. /t., that 
is 8 times 2, that would be 16. with a 4 
foot head and water falling freely you would 
have a velocity of 16 feet per second, so that you 
could have with a four foot head the same 
velocity as if the turbine was running at its full 
velocity of nine feet. 

6622. Where the turbine was doing no work 
do you mean ? — Exactly, the turbine will ruu to 
as nearly as possible the velodty due to the 
head, but if you put on the work, when it is 
working most efficienlly, it is wcffking at about 
half that rate. 

6623. Supposing the turbine had the same 
resistance and the seme work to do, I suppose 
where you get a velocity of 14 feet here with the 
nine-feet head, you would only get a velocity of 
seven or eight feet with a four-feet head ? — No. 
If you were working the turbine up to its full 
work, certainly, but that would be a more 
favourable condition for the fish. With the 
four-feet head, and the turbine running nearly 
free, the conditions are worse for the fish and 
these eggs than if it were running with a nine- 
foot head. 

6624. That is rather an hypothesis, is it not? 
— No. it is not, because it is certain to this ex- 
tent that if you are running a turbine free you 
are wasting your energy ; if you waste it, you 
waste it in motion, and there is greater danger to 
either fish or eggs passing through. 

Mr. JHnkerion. 

6625. I suppose this turbine of yours gives the 
same percentage of power as any other you 
know of ? — I may tell you that this turbine was 
selected by ray brother, wbo is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and who is the author of those 
Cantor lectures. He is professor of engineering 
in the Finsbury Technical College here, and he 
has a very high reputation. >ly partner, Mr. 
Pearce, is an engineer who served an apprentice- 
ship to my brother, and is a man of very con- 
siderable ability ; os to my own ability I do not 
want to say anything, but among the three of us, 
each of us criticising the others, I think ■ae have 
produced as perfect an arrangement as one could 
expect. 

6626. Whal size of fish could go with safety 
through that turbine of yours? — I believe a 1-lb. 
trout could go perfectly safely through that tur- 
bine. 

6627. Do you object to putting up perforated 
plates or submerged troughs ? — Our place is very 
peculiar. We have no control over our intake. 
The proposal here is to put u[» those perforated 
plates at the intake, but at Galway we have no 
eonti”ol whatever of the intake. The objection 
appears to be that the Fishery Conservators could 
not do the thing, because they had not control. 
We have no coutrol. 



Mr. Pinkerton — continued. 

6628. Why have you no power at the intake'' 
— Because the whole arrangement of the Galway 
water power was carried out by the Board of 
Works under a specific Act of Parliament, and 
the water is divided among a great number of 
mills. We have got our sluice openings, and we 
have got our sills fixed, and the intake is com- 
mon to a great many mills, and we have no con- 
trol over it at all. J want to go into the ques- 
tion of the iron plates. Mr. Bodmer aaid^that 
the loss of water passing through an iron plate 
might anioiint to 10 per cent. Of course he 
was speaking generally, but I want to take the 
specific case of our own mills. The iron per- 
foi*ated plate that has been proposed with holes 
of a certain size, 1 take it roughly, has an area 
of holes equal to the area of the solid part. 

I have made a little calculation here (still 
speaking specifically), if (he water in the head- 
race is going o,t one foot per second. I assume 
that the area of the holes is about equal to the 
area of the solid part. Then there is what is 
known as the contracted vein. Now the con- 
tracted vein is no doubt a thing that varies with, 
the way in which the holes are punched. If the 
holes are punched in a peculiar way like that 
{describing) the conti*acted vane will not be so 
much. But I take it as an opening in a shaiq)- 
edged fiat plate ; I take it in the ordinary loose 
way of taking a contracted vein, because it is a 
varying thing, and altogetherdependsontheshape 
of the hole. But a r'mgli and ready way of talc- 
ing a contracted vein is to take it as three is to 
five. If you take the contracted vane as three 
is to five, and if you take the area of the 
ajiertures aa one-lmlf of the total area of the 
plate, then, independently of any choking from 
weeds, or leaves, or anything of tliat sort, and 
suppose a perfectly clean juate, it would take 
three times the sectional area of the plate to 
pass the water at the rate of one foot per 
second. 

6629. In other words you would require to 
widen your intake to that extent? — Yes. Then 
on either view of it, that is supposing you do not 
have any loss of head whatever, und supposing 
that you can do with a loss of head and keep the 
area the same as before, you would have a loss of 
head of about nine inches. If you consider nine 
inches in connection with nine feet it is roughly 
about what Mr. Bodmer put it, 10 per cent. 
But this throwing away of 10 per cent of power 
is a very sei-ious matter. Ten per cent, of monev 
or anytliing is a very large thing. But with 
our Galway case it is vastly worse than that, 
because w’e simply get the water that passes over 
our sill and it is not nine inches off nine feet, it 
is nine inches off three feet. If you apply the 
law of quantity passing over a sill to that you 
have it tnat you only get about one third of the 
w'ater with a loss of nine inches, because it varies 
in the five-half power of the height. That is n 
you raise it to me five-haif power and extract the 
square root of it, and if you raise two feet two 
inches to the five-half power and extract the 
square root you get 7'5. If you raise three to the 

five-half pow'er and extract the square root you 

get 15'7. That ie, one is more than twice as 
raucli as the other. If in addition to that you 
deduct 
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Mr. Pinkerton — continued, 
deduct tlie loss of head you only would get hy 
puttine on a perforated plate like that and 
keeping the area of the intake the same about 
o»e-thirJ of the power which we do at present, 
which would be a very serious matter. 

6630. Supposing you are willing to erect 
a perfonted plate, have you power to widen your 
intake?— we have not. 

6631. Have you a close time and are you 
compelled to shut your race ou Sunday? — Yes, 
aod that is a most important matter. If the 
water po'Acr of Ireland is to be properly 
developed it will be done electrically. Take 
the town of Galway. I estimate the water power 
of the town of Galway as worth 50.000/. a year. 
That is taking Lord Kelvin’s estimate of the 
value of horse power; Galway is comparable 
witli the town of Geneva in Switzerland ; there 
the magnificent water power of the river Rhone 
is usedto pump water up to the hill aud supplies 
all the small industries of Geneva with power; 
we propose to do the same thing in Galway. 
That is what we have comineaced to do. ^^(^e 
are doing electric lighting and we have one motor 
in the place now and we have ordere for 
others. 

6632. Supposing the Fishery Commissioners 
carry out their powers at the present moment, 
would it cripple your busiuess iu Galway ? — 
Certainly it would. I may say the lessee and 
owner of the Galway Fishery have treated us 
very well. 

6633. Explain how this Sunday closing busi- 
ness affects you ?— In Galway, the weekly close 
time has been .set up to meet the case of rivers 
where practically the whole of the water is taken 
for milling purposes through the week. We 
have a weekly close time. Each mill has got to 
shut down 24 hours between the hours of six 
o’clock on Saturday night and six o’clock on 
Sunday morning. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6634. With what object? — With the object of 
allowing sufficient water iu the river for fish to 
get up at least once a week. But there are 
rivers and rivers. There Is this Galway river for 
instance where you have got a river over 100 
yards wide, with water eight feet deep flowing to 
the sea uselessly, and yet you are expected to 
shut up a small mill in order to pxit a little more 
water into that. It is utterly absurd. Of course 
I was perfectly aware of this when I set up these 
electric works in Galway, and partly on account 
of it we work with storage, and of course we can 
manage with storage. But there are people going 
over from England here to set up electric works 
in Ireland by altematiug currents. Now, alter- 
nating currents will not store, and this kind of 
thing will absolutely prevent any kind of use of 
electricity by water power on Simday morning 
or Sunday evening where there are alternating 
currents. It can only be met by storage and 
that at a considerable expense. The provision 
IS utterly useless on rivers like the Galway river 
and I should like, on accouut of that, Parliament 
to give the Fishery Inspectors more power. That 
appears to me to be imperative, and I think in 
the interests of this coming industry it should be 
done. 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

6635. Bo you wish the fishery inspectors 
to have power to grant exemptions?— Exactly, 

I simply want the fishery inspectors to have 
power to protect the thing rationally. 

Chairmnn. 

6636. To do what? — To allow this close time 
to be varied and to be allowed to urant exemp- 
tions as to shuttins; the mills clown on Sunday 
where it is not needed. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

6637. I suppose it comes simply to this that 
all the water you use in your mill would be an 
inpevceptible additinn to the matter flowing in 
the Galway river? — Yes. 

6638. And it is not required for the purpose 
of the fish passing up ?— Not at all. 

6639. Are you desiixms that those powers of 
exemption should be given to the fishery 
inspectors in order that in these exceptional 
cases those rules should not be rigidly applied ? 

— Certainly. You sec electricity was not 
thought of when these laws were made. 

6840. Supposing you were obliged to erect a 
plate or fry guard or whatever you may call it and 
you are not in a position to erect a guard at the 
intake, what would the result be ?*— According to 
the evidence here that smonlts do not go back 
again up the river if you put on a guard at the 
turbines the smoults would die at the guard. 

6641. Have you no bye-wash at your mill? — 
We liave a bye-wash ; the other mills have not 
bye-washes. We put up a temporary kind of bye- 
wash while we were doing our work, and I am 
not quite sure whether we did not do it by per- 
mission. 

6642. Could smoults not go down the byc- 
wasli ? — If the guard was put up at the bye-wash 
they could no doubt, but then I am not 
speaking for myself. I am simply paving this 
case of ray own, to let the Committee know that 
there are exceptions to the rule that the intake 
is always in the possession of the miller, because 
it is not. There are many other mills in Galway 
where they have no bye-wash and have no con- 
trol whatever of the intake. 

6643. If that turbine of yours gives as great 
a percentage of power, and is perfectly harmless 
to the fry, would it not bo better for the mill- 
owners throughout the country to use that kind 
of turbine and escape the necessity of putting up 
any safeguards ? — Certainly, I think if they used 
that turbine they would need no safeguards 
at all. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6644. You mean, do you not, if they put up 
this kind of turbine you are speaking of ?— Cer- 
tainly if they use that turbine and a bye-wash at 
the same time, the turbine itself, in my opinion, 
is a perfectly sufficient grating, because anything 
that passes through the guides of that turbine 
will pass through the turoine itself harmlessly, 
I should like to point out here, that there is only 
a short space in which a fish in a turbine like 
this, and under the head this works at, has not 
perfect control of itself. The fish will be able to 
enter that guide blade having perfect control of 
itself, that is, I do not tbinlc there will be 
danger of his being sinashe I here. Then it will 

H H 4. come 
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Mr. Seton-Knrr— coctmued. 
come to a point here, when the velocity will be 
too great for it, and it will certainly be carried a 
certain distance in spite of itself, but it will very 
soon reach a place where it would have perfect 
control of itself. There is only the distance from 
here to here where it will not be able to take 
care of itnelf. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6645. The system of the Hercules turbine is 
Professor Thomson’s, is it not? — Practically all 
the modem turbines which are employed are on 
Thomson’s principle. 

6646. Are you aware that the principle has 
been adopted in the Loefi'el ? — Yes ; in Professor 
Thomson's turbines the guides are rather more 
close set than that. I have a picture of Thom- 
son’s turbine here, and the guides of that turbine 
are adjustable, and they would look to me to be 
a little more dangerous to fish (that i<, judging 
altogether theoretically, and without any practi- 
cal experiment) than this kind of turbine ; this 
is a. picture of Professor Thomson’s turbine (tfie 
wiiiteis produced the same)^ these arc the guides, 
and they are adjustable, but they cover a con- 
siderable space, tliere are four of them to the 
wheel, you see, but tliey have all that space from 
there to there for the fish to get in. 

Mr. betoit'Karr. 

6647. 1 8U]ipose it de^iends in what position 
they are placed if they are movable guides? — 
Yes, with the close-set turbine. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

6648. What is the horse-power of your tur- 
bine? — They are 75 hoi‘se*power each, with a 
nine-feet head. 

6649. And you have two turbines, have you 
not? — Yes, but in winter-time our head rises ; 
I think we have 200 horse-power in w-inter at 
high water; speaking humanly and theoretically 
there is a chance if a fish is caught in a close-set 
turbine half-way it would be cut across os with a 
pair of scissors, that would be my view witliout 
an experiment. 

Mr. Seion-Karr. 

6650. In speaking of a close-set turbine, do 
you mean that the cleai'ance here between the 
guides and the vanes is very much smaller than 
m this particular turbine you are tidking about ? 
—Yes. 

6651. You are a practical engineer, I under- 
stand, are you not? — Yes, 

6652. How many yeare experience have you 
had ? — Eighteen. 

665.'J. Did you supei-intend the erection of 
these turbines yourself? — Yes, I did, I put them 
in their places. 

6654. 1 understand that they are very large 
wheels? — Yea, they are. 

6656. What did you say the diameter was? — 
They are called 42-Inch. 

6658. That is a large turbine is it not? — Yes, 
the draught tube is mur feet 1 1 inches, that is 
about four feet nine inches in the inside. 

6657. And is the velocity low as compared 
with other turbines? — The velocity altogether 
depends on the head. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

6858. But that class of turbine with a !««« 
diameter and a comparatively low head has“a 
comjwvatively low velocity, I believe, as com- 
pared with many other turbines, h-.is it not'— 
No, it bas just the same velocity any other 
turbine would have with that fall or higher. 

6659. Taking for instance a Loeftel? Ex- 

actly. 

6660. Or a turbine that was closely set?— I 
am not right in saying it has a higher velocity 
than some turbines would have ou that fall. 

6661. Do you say that a higher velocity than 
some ? — It is a thing one cannot speak generally 
upon. I know all the inward and downward 
turbines have a higher velocity th.an a mere 
inward turbine. 

66 2. Are not you prepared to give a definite 
opinion? — 1 am, but I cannot do it in two or 
three words. I could almost write a treatise on 
it. 

6063. Will yon shortly mention any other 
variety of turbine with a small fall which would 
have a greater or less velocity? — All iuward and 
downward turbines would have the same velocity 
as that. The American turbine is au inward and 
downward turbine. 

6664. This is an American turbine, is it not? 
— Yes, but there is n turbine called the American 
turbine. 

6665. Would it have the same velocity as 
this? — Yes. 

6866. Then p?ou are not prepared to say that 
the velocity of your turbine is any lower than 
the velocities of an ordinary modern turbine mth 
that head, are you? — No, the fact is the higher 
the effective velocity the better. 

6667. It is quite clear that the clearance here 
is considerably larger than the cleaiance in a 
good many other turbines as to which we have 
evidence, is it not? — Yes. 

6668. In fact it is the exception rather than 
the rule in the nioclern turbine to have such a 
clearance as that? — Y^es, but I say that is the 
pi’opev thing. 

6669. Would not the fact that the cleaiuuce 
was four and a half inches instead of Ii ilf an inch 
make all the difference in the world to the safety 
of a fish ? — I was careful to say that I would not 
give a definite opinion without making an experi- 
ment, but I say humanly speaking it would be 
so. 

6670. In your opinion, and I ask you as an 
engineer and a practical man, would it not make 
all the difference in the world? — I do not know 
about that- 

6671. Could you put your boiled eggs and 
glass bottles in a turbine with a clearunce of half 
an inch ? — I would not expect it, but Mr. Dinstuore 
has written to newspapers and says be has put 
up netting and that sort of thing and has out 
found any damage to fish. 

6672. lou were not present were you when 
he did that? — No, but these things affect my 
mind. 

6673. I am asking you of your Own know- 
ledge ? — I have not made experiments. 

6674. The experiments that you tried at a 
events were through this turbine of yours, with 
a very low head, were they not? — Yea. 

^ 6675. Ana 
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Mr. S’c/o«-/l!air— continued. 

6675. And the turbine was doing no work, 

jt '/ Yes, it was doing some work. 

6676. AVbat work was it doing ? — It was 
drivioo- a dymuno. The fact of the matter U 
the tiTrbine is so powerful that we have not 
ilynacios enough. 

6677. Was it doing its ordinary work? — 1 
believe it was. 

6678. I understood you to say that when 
70 U made those experiments it was not doing 
Its ordinary woi*k ? — No, it was doing its 
ordinary work when I was there, but the four 
feet head is mentioned in the letter from lay 
partner, dated 18th May. 

6679. You told us just now that there was a 
four feet head when you made your experiment, 
did vou not? — No, will you I’ead his letter to 
myself and you will see exactly how it was. 
what I argue is that there is more danger of an 
effg being "cracked with four feet head and the 
turbine running at a higher speed than if the 
turbine isnroning with its full head at a proper 
speed. I said that if the turbine was stopped 
altogether, and you ran the water through it with 
a four feet head, that egg would certainly be 
cracked. I do not say it would do any harm to a 
fish but the water coming through tkose blades 
would impinge on the vanes on the turbine, which 
I say it does not do when the turbine is running. 

6680. Will you read this letter from your 

partner if it has not been already read? — ^Yes. 
The letter is dated I8th May, and says ; “ Your 

telegram to hand and made following experi- 
ment. Boiled four eggs six minutes, of which 
two were floated with cork attached with 
shellac. Head of water four feet, gate three- 
fluarter up,” the full opening is 20 inches so 
tW three-quarters would be 15 inches, ” speed 
56 per minute.” That would be less than the 
proper speed because that is 84 revolutions per 
minute. “ The two floated eggs came out at 
once in tall but bruised (same as one egg sent).” 
He says he sent one bruised egg but that the 
other waa perfect. Therefore the other must 
have been bruied in the post. “ The two eggs 
forwarded by letter post were found under 
turbines one alright and not damaged. One of 
your eggs (those were the eggs I put into 
the turbine myself on Monday) was round at 
the same time m a jelly state.” 

Mr. Hazier. 

6681. Were those the unboiled egge? — Yes. 
*' I hope this will be of some use,” he says. 

Mr. Setun Karr. 

6682. Are these eggs you produce just as 
they were sent to you ? — Yea. 

6688. Do I understand you to suggest to the 
Committee that that damage was done in the 
railway? — I do not say all the damage, but all 
the damage to one egg must have been done in 
the railway. 

6684. Did you unpack them? — Yes. 

6685. How were they packed? — In cotton 
Waste in a tin box. 

6686. Are you aware that raw eggs are sent 
in immense numbers from Ireland by railway ? — 
Yes, and 1 expected them to come perfectly safely. 



Mr. Macartney. 

6687. Are you also aware that a considerable 
number of them are damaged? — Yes, I should 
say they are; I do not think they all come safe. 

Mr. S'eton-Karr. 

6688. I think we are entitled to assume, are 
we not, that the damage to that egg waa done in 
tho turbine? — I simply lay all the evidence I 
have before the Committee. 

6689. You are not prepared to say one way 
or the other whether that was done m the rail- 
way or turbine, are you? — T am prepared to say 
that I believe from the letter of my partner that 
one of those eggs came through the turbine un- 
damaged. 

6690. Do you say that the head was only four 
feet ? — Yes. 

6691. And your ordinary head is seven feet, is 
it not?— Yea. 

6692. But you put it down to four feet for the 
purpose of making these experiments? — You 
must remember Hiere ia considerable risk. 
These things are buried in nine feet of water. 

6693. You mean there would be considei'able 
risk to the egg, I suppose? — The risk is that it 
will get smashed against these things, and it the 
egg is placed between a pair of these, and you 
can lower it down, it will be be better. I 
lowered my eggs down like this {describiny) as 
nearly as possible opposite to one of these open- 
ings. 

6694. While the turbine was running? — Of 
course while the turbine was running. 

6695. Under the lowered head? — It waa 
lower than nine feet, but it waa more than four 
feet when I did it, but I lowered the head, as I 
told you, for the purpose of getting this egg 
fairly between two of these blades. 

6696. What was the head when you did it?— 

I did not measure it. 

6697. Waa it five feet? — It was certainly 
more than flve feet. No, I should say it was 
about five feet on looking at the drawing. I 
know from Hie height the water was on the 
turbine and that is five feet nine inches from 
there to there, so that the head when I tried my 
experiment was about five feet. 

6698. Did you lower it down carefully, so as 
to come between two of these fixed blades? 
— As nearly as I could manage it. 

6699. So far os you know only one egg came 
out uninjured? — Quite so, you have my partner’s 
letter before you ; that is all I can say about it. 

670U. You said just now that the velocity 
mentioned in your partner’s letter waa 56 revolu- 
tions a minute? — Yes. 

6701. And you say your ordinary number ol 
revolutions is 84 ? — Yes. 

6702. That ia something like 30 per cent, 
higher velocity then, roughly speaking, is it not? 

—Yes. 

6703. Then agmn, when these expennaente 
were made, the velocity of your wheel was 
lowered from 84 to 56 revolutions per minute, 
was it?— Yes, but I also say that it would have 
been ceriainly better to have placed the thing 
before the Committee with the normal speed, if 
we could easily have done it 

j j 6704. As 
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6704. As a matter of fact it was not done j 
that is all 1 want to know? — No. 1 may explain 
that this experiment was a sudden idea ot ray- 
own before coining over here, and I did it im- 
mediately before 1 left Galway. There was not 
lime tor any considerable elaboration. But to 
my mind it is just as satisfactory and more 
satisfactory than if the experiment were per- 
formed with the full working head. 

6705. That is your opinion only, is it not? 
—Yes. 

6706. But as a matter of fact were any ex- 
periments made when your turbine was working 
at the ordinary rate of speed? — No, but ii the 
Committee think that an experiment of that kind 
will be of any use, I -will undertake to perfonn 
any exi>eriment the Committee asks me to per- 
form with thio turbine, and If you like I will 
have it peri’ormed in the presence of witnesses. 



But if you have impact between the particles af 
water here, you must have commotion of tbe 
water, and that means a loss ot energy. 

ilr. Maciirtuey. 

6715. Is not the value of Mr. Thomson’s in- 
vention that it does away with the impact? — 
Yee, certainly. 

Mr. Seton-Rarr. 

6716. Is it correct to take your meaning as 
this, that where the turbine, is working with 
plenty of water and there is less work to do 
they shut these gates down, and therefore a 
smaller quantity of water comes through and 
that gives the im]iact in the metbotl described 
by this drawing ? — That is impact there (/vnaf- 
iny). 

6717. It means thnt the whole chamber is not 
filled with -water, and that what does come 



Mr. Macartney. 

6707. Would you be good enough if you do 
that to invite Sir Thomas Brady there?— Cer- 
tainly ; Mr. Horusby was present when these 
exjierimcuts were made. I am not at all opposed 
to salmon fisheries, and I am prepai-ed to give 
any facility about my place that may be wanted. 

Mr. Setan-Karr. 

6708. I want lo ask you a question about the 
impact, I confess I totally fail to understand for 
what reason you say there is a less impact when 
there is u lower head of water than -when there 
is nine feet of water ? — There is no impact at all 
when the tnrbine is going at a proper speed, and 
the water is ut tbe proper head ; if the turbine 
IS a pi*oper one there is no impact whatever, but 
if the speed is not the proper speed, theu i say 
there may be impact and commotion. 

6709. Is tliis a question on which you spe.ak 
with the antbority of an expert?— Certainly. 

6710. You have studied the question, have 
you ( — Certainly. 

6711. By impact, do you mean the pressure 
of the W'ater on these vaues? — No, pressure is 
different from impact j when you drop a thing, 
tliat is impact, but if you press, that is another 
thing altogether. 

67 J a. There may be greater pressure, al- 
though less impact, is that what you mean ? — 
No, i say there is no impact atalJ with a properly 
constructed turbine. 

6713. Is it possible that you can have greater 
pressure with less impact? — You woulS have 
more effective pressui-e. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

67 14 ? — Can you get pressure without impact ? 
—Yes, as much as you like. The most elemen- 
tary thing in mechanics is this, that if you could 
possibly have this lead pencil infinitely hard to 
drop on an infinitely hai-d surface, no matter what 
may be the fall, it meets that surface with an 
infinite pressure. That is the nature of impact ; 
it is owing to the spring that things are not 
bi-oken, just the same as with buffers of a railway 
can-iage which ore made -ndth springs to prevent 
damage being done to the carriages by impact. 



through strikes with an impact on the vanes, does 
it not? — There may be impact, even when it is 
filled with water, but the impact ‘diaappeaix in 
eddying currents. 

6718. But even when there is no impact, there 
may be great pressure, may there not?— Cer- 
tainly, and it is the effective way of making 
use of your water power to have pressure without 
impact. 

6719. Do you think there is less danger to the 
fish when there is great pressure and no impact? 
— Certainly ; what a fish experiences passing 
through there with a properly constructed 
turbine is simply a mere variation of prei«- 
aure. It is just the same to the fish as if it 
rose to the surface of the water. The fish 
does not know anything about it, unless its head 
may be turned with a little bit of a swell, 
as I saw peu])le turned about by acrobats 
the other night. It may make the fish a little 
dizzy, but it does not get much of a turn. That 
is a point I wish to bring before the Committee. 
Someone, in giving evidence, said the fish was 
whirled about at a great rate. It certainly u 
whirled about, but the time during which it U 
whirled about is simply the time it takes passing 
from here to the exit. If I were to putauuraber 
of fish in that turbine, they could not all take the 
same path of course, because some of them would 
be side by side, but I am taking a fish meeting 
tliat vane there, and aa the vane goes round,! 
have drawn the curve tliere, showing the acccle^ 
aiion of the fish. Of course there are wnie 
assumjitions. That represents the path of the 
fish. He comes out here and then he is safe, 
there is a velocity here of about seven feet pei 
second. There is a velocity here across there of 
between 14 and 15 feet per second, and that is, 
roughly, about the same velocity as it got here 

6720. Do you know anything about the habit? 
of salmon. I have not made any special personal 
observations of them. I liave read about them 



of course. 

6721. Are you a fisherman? — I am a trout 

fisherman. . y 

6722. Have you ever caught a salmon.— 

have caught smoulta because they are greeay 
and often take the fly. _ , 

6723. Y’ou have caught them with a trout rw, 

have you ? — Yes. , , 

^ 6724. I hope 
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Mr. Seton~Karr — continued. 

6724. I hope you have always put them back 
when you have caught them ?— Certainly. 

6725. You sav you made an experiment with 
iuiotts through this turbine, do you not? — It 
was not I, it was really Mr. Hornsby ; I 
arrivedjust after It was over. 

6726. But you have given evidence to-day 
with regard to an experiment made with smolts 
through this turbine? — Yee. _ 

6727. And I think you said you did not catch 
any of them on the other side of the turbine? 

) vvas informed they did not catch any of them 

in the net ; the idea was that the damaged fish 
would come into the net, but if they were not 
damaged they would swim about. It was not I 
who advised that experiment at all. 

6728. Nothing was learned from that experi- 
ment, I believe. They did not catch tlie fish, and 
did not know what became of them. Is not that 
so from what you say ? — Y es. I say they did 
not get any damaged fish ; but my reading of 
that is that’they were none damaged or they 
would have got into the net. 

6729. They did not get any live ones, did 
they?~They saw the live ones below the tur- 
bines. 

6730. Are you aware that it takes a very 
slight blow to kill a smolt? — No. 

6731. Do you not think it does take a slight 
blow to kill one? — That is altogether a com- 
parative matter. What is a slight blow ? 

Mr. Pembertov. 

6732. Do you think a blow that would break 
the shell of a egg would kill a amolt? — I should 
gay not. 

Mr. $eton-Karr. 

67.33. Are you aware that we have been in- 
formed by expert fishermen that a blow that 
would hardly dent a piece of wood would kill a 
amolt? — I Know that. I have thrown smolts 
into the water from a height, which would give 
them a much greater velocity than the velocity 
of that turbine, and they have swum away un- 
injured. 

6734. They might have died afterwards, 
might they not? — Probably, and some of them 
found their way to the fishmongers. They 
did not appear to be dead when I threw 
them in. 

6735. However, you are not prepared to say 
anythiug about the comparative effects of a blow 
on a smolt and a piece of wood, contradicting the 
evidence we have had, are you ? — I would not 
take a fisherman’s evidence about smolts. It is 
a naturalist’s business. I have heard any amount 
of rubbish, or at least what the books call rubbish, 
talked about smolts. 

6736. You would take an engineer’s evidence 
abiiut turbines, would you not?— Yes. 

6737. Why would you not lake a fisherman’s 
evidence about smolts ? — That is another story. 
Xhe question as to the habits.of fish is altogether 
a naturalist’s business. 

6738. At all events, to your knowledge no 
experiments were made with smolts through 
your turbine, with its ordinary head and its 
ordinary working speed ? — No, no special experi- 
ments were made, but when the water has been 
lowered, I have scon the smolts about the turbines 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

*n numbers. Yon see we may let these turbines 
become bare, and when the water is going down 
it is perfectly easy to gee the smolts about them. 

I have seen them myself in quantities. 

6739. I think you said tlie lessee of the Gal- 
way Fishery treated you very well ? — He did 
and does. 

6740. In what way? — In every imaginable 
way. 

6741. Are you very excellent friends? — Yes, 
perfectly good friends. If I know of any poach- 
ing in the river I tell him of it. 

6742. Mention the way in which he has ti'eated 
you well ; I only want to know the facts ? — He 
has not complained of our running these turbines 
without putting up these guards. He puts up a 
decent guard of his own in the shape of a netting, 
at the intake, and no one complains. 

6743. Then no fry get into your race then, do 
they ? — They do indeed. 

6744. Even if he has put a guard up? — Yes. 

6745. What does he put it up for ; to keep 
the full grown fish out? — I do not know. 

6746. As a matter of fact you take a very 
small flow of the river, do you not? — We take a 
great deal, but the river is a big thing. 

6747. I thought you were complaining that iu 
your ouinion it was not necessary for you to have 
a Sunday stoppage, because you did not take 
anything like the whole flow of the river? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

6748. You take a very small proportion of 
the total flow, do you not ? — Certainly. 

6749. Then the smolts have plenty of oppor- 
tunity of getting to the sea witnout going down 
your turbine ?— Yes. 

6750. As a matter of fact, do you think many 
smolts do go down your mill-race? — Yes, lam 
quite sui-e ; I have seen ihem in large numbers, 
noth above aud below the turbine. 

6751. Are you sure you know a smolt when 
you see it in the water ?— I see what I call 
smolts. 

6752. At the same time large numbers go 
down the river without going near your turbine 
at all, do they not ? — Certaimy. 

6753. What size is the grating or netting at 
the head of your mill-race ? — I did not measure 
it, but it looks a large-sized netting j I should say 
an inch and a-half. 

6754. Is it bars or a lattice ? — No, it la a mere 
net. 

6755. A rope net? — Yes. 

6756. Is it put downjustfor the three months 
that the fry are running down? — Yes. 

6757. Then it must Be put for the purpose of 
keeping the fry out of your mill-race, must it 
not ?— A should say so. 

6758. I thought jou said just now, it was not’ 
— I do not know ; it is put down by the lessee 
of the fishery, and what his purposes are I do 
not know. 

6759. But should you imagine it was put 
down for the purpose of keeping the fry out of 
your mill-race r — 1 ea. 

6760. And it has never affected the working 
of your mill in the least, has it ? — It would affect 
the working of the mill if we were working up 
to our full power, but, as I said some time ago, 
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Mr. Seton~Karr — cuDtinued. 
we are not using oor full power now ; we will 
do 60 as our necessities increase. 

6761. You are on excellent terms with the 
Galway fishery owner, I understand ? — Yes. 

6762. Have you ever complained about this 
jiet ? — ^’o, it has done us no hajm at present. 

CJiuirinan. 

6763. You say you only want a small povlion 
of the river, therefore it would not make any 
difference to you, would it? — We are not work- 
ing up to our full power, 

6764. If you have only a small portion of the 
river the putting down of the net would not 
interfere with your working at the full power, 
would it? — Yea, it would. 

6765. Ami you told us you have no mill race, 
did you not ? — It would affect it considerably, 
because if we were working up to our full power, 
it would afifc^i; the level of our head-race to the 
extent of the nine inches I have described, and 
not only ours, but all the other mills who use 
water from the same head-race. Then it would 
affect us still worse than in ordinary coses, be- 
cause it would affect, the flow over our fixed sill, 
which has occu fixed by the B( aid of Works. 
Jt does not do us any harm now, but if our cus- 
tomers were up to our full strength it certainly 
would affect our power. 

Mr. SeloTi'Kair. 

6766. That state of things has not yet come 
about, has it? — No. 

67G7. I understood that the netting was put 
across the head ofwhateverinillraceyou have, so 
that all the water that conies to your turbine 
passes through this netting?— Yes. 

67u8. How many years has he been in the 
habit of putting this netting up? — We have 
only had our mills for three years, and I can 
only speak as to that time. 

6769. Has he had it up all tliat time ? — I think 
BO, but I know this year he has made a special 
gap in the weir to let these smoults down. There 
is a long weir on the river ; works have been 
carried out in order to maintain the navigation 
on Lough Comb, and there is a long weii-. Both 
the navigation of ihe Lough and the water power, 
and everything has been clealt with by the Board 
of Works, and there is a long regulating weir, 
and in this weir, Mr. Miller, the lessee, has cut a 
cap close to where he puts the netting to allow 
these smoults to go through. 

6770. Togo through where? — Into the main 
body of the river. 

6771. You mean in the mill-race justabove bis 
netting 1 — .1 ust above his netting. 

6772. So that the fry coining down to the 
netting can go through this gap into the main 
river again? — Exactly. But 1 do not think 
anybody would be afraid of fry coming through 
our turbine. I do not think Mr, Miller is afraid 
of it. 

6773. I did not quite follow* all your figures 
with regard to the iron plates you were speaking 
of, and the alteration of area that would be re- 
quired, but the substance of what you told us 
was, 1 think, that if a grating of that kind were 
put up iu front of a turbine you would want 
three times the area in order to get the same flow 



Mr. .Sefon- K arr — continued, 
of water?— Not a grating of that kind, but a 
perf ' i-ated plate, making certain assumptions. 

6774. Wliat assumptions were you making?— 
That the total area of the peribration was equal 
to the total area of the solid part. Tliat was. 
the first assuiiintion. 

6776. But the only question you need to con- 
sider is the ai*ea of the perforations, is it not?— 
No, you must consider the other question, because 
it is blocking up your headrace. 

6776. The aira of perlorations gives you the 
amount of water that goes through, docs it not? 
— Exactly, and, as I am saying, tliat ig half the 
pre existing area. 

6777. But you could have your holes closer 
together, could you not ? — Not much. I am 
taking that a.s a reasonable assumption. Of 
course my calculation varies with any difference 
you may make in the data. 

6778. Do you mean to tell the Committee if a 
Bubmeiged or perforated trough was ))ut down, 
such as has been suggested or described to usby 
other witnesses, that it would require three tiojes 
the area in order to let through the same amount of 
water ns went through before?— Certainly, with 
the data I give, that is assuming a velocity of one 
foot per second iu the headrace. 

6779. "What was the other assumption ?— Tliat 
the area of openings in the plate was equal to 
the area of the solid part of the plate. 

6780. And continued in that same proportion ? 
— Exactly. 

6781. Have you the same objection to agi*ating 
of that kind winch is used at the Cork Water 
Works? — There is not the same objection to a 
grating of that kind. One objectiou to any kind 
of grating , nf course, is as to the quantities of 
weed that collect on it. 

6782. But we have tieen told that that can be 
easily cleaned ; what should you say would be 
the increase of area required if a grating of that 
kind were erected? — If that grating was kept 
clean, I would sav, roughly, the area would have 
to be more tliau double. 

6783. How do you explain that, if they have 
put them up at the Cork Waterworks, and that 
not only have they not interfered with the flow 
of water, but that the head of water beyond 
the grating is higher than the water outside the 
grating ? — There are some people very easily 
satisfied. 

6784. But this a question of fact? — I know, 
but there are some people very easily satisfied. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6785. I do not know whether you are aware 
that at the Cork AV aterworks the original supply 
of water is much more than is required?— Of 
course, that is what 1 was going to say. When 
we bought our mills we bought three, and at the 
two wenave dealt with the water-power wasonly 
20 horee-power, but the people who had them 
worked for years and years with 20 horse-^ower. 
Nowwehavemaclcit, under the same conditions, 
200 horse-power. 

Mr. Seton-KavT. 

6786. I am asking you a specific question, 1 
want to know how you account for the fact that 
the gratings at Cork Waterworks have not only 
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Mr. Seton-Kurr — continued, 
not interfered -with the water, but that they leave 
a head of ^ inside the gratia^ higher than 

outside the grating. How do you account for 
that state of things ?— The inside higher than the 
outside? 

Mr. Macartney. 

6787. The water does not keep its own level, 
according to the evidence of the geutlemau who 
came here? — That can be explained. 

Mr. Seton~Karr. 

6788. Here are the turbines, here is the grating, 
and we have had it in evidence before the Com- 
mittee that the water goes in a curve like thia 
instead of goiug in n curve like that, which 
would shew that the supply of water was not 
sufficient, and which shews that the water inside 
the grating is more than sufficient {making 
slidch) ? — That does not surprise me a bit. Sup- 
pose that is your grating, and here, is the surface 
of your wilier, that is how it would be {describ- 
ing.) 

6789. But that is not the evidence we had? — 

I do not care what the evidence is. That is the 
way it would come. 

6790. Do you imagine that 5s the way it would 
come? — I am quite sure of it. 

6791. Butyou have not seen the Cork Water- 
works, have you ? — I do not care; 1 do not need 
to see it for that. 1 will explain how that will 
happen. That little bit of difference of level 
mignt be so small that a rough observer would 
not notice it. 

6792. You are exaggerating that sketch a 
little, are you not? — Yes, I am. Whiit happens 
is this. You ha^e the water coming up to this 
grating with a certain velocity, but the grating 
checks that velocity, and here you have the water 
qniet. 

6793. It is running into the turbine, is it not? 
—It is. But the energy of tliis jet of water 
disappears somewhere, and it di8appe.ars in raising 
the level of the water inside. Tlie same thing 
happens at our own sluices. Suppose you have 
asilllike that, and there is the bottom of the race, 
and suppose your water is tumbling down a thing 
like that, you have that sort of thing happening. 
If you go inside our mill the water is actually 
coming one w«ay, but if you throw a chip of wood 
into the water it will now the reverse way. It 
is simply the energy of the falling water that 
raises the level. 

6794- But still the net result is, in the case of 
the Cork AVaterworks, that the flow of water 
where it goes into the turbine is not in the least 
interfered with, is it not? — No, the net result is 
that that grating does away with some of the 
energy of the water’. It is impossible to be 
otherwise. You simply convert energy of motion 
into energy potential. A particle of water flow- 
ing in a pipe has energy of three kinds. You 
will find it all set forth in that Cantor lecture, 
and I may say my brother refers to me in that 
lecture as a hydraulic authority. A particle of 
water has energy of three kinds; it has energy 
I^tential, that is the energy due to the height of 
the particle of water above the water in the tail 
raw. That is energy potential. It has energy 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

then of motion. That is (w is weight v ve- 
o4’4 ® 

locity). It has that energy and it has this 
energy c i pressure. These kinds of energy 
are convertible one way or the other ; and 
the phenomenon described Dy you is simply 
a conversion of the two. 

6795. Do you call it a phenomenon.^ — Cer- 
tainly I do. Some people are in the habit of 
dealing with the word phenomenal ” as extra- 
ordinary. We consider anything a phenomenon 
without imagining it to be extraordinary. 

6796. I (In not want to go into too many of 
these scientific figures, and 1 do not want you to 
take up too much of the time of the Committee 
in that way ; all I want is practical iufoi-mation ; 
we have evidence that at the Cork Waterworks 
these gratings do not interfere with the flow of 
the water in the least ; you have given us a great 
deal of scientific explanation in answer to that, 
but I am uot satisfied personally? — You might 
as well tell me that a man going out and paying 
ala. for 9 d. gets an advantage. 

6797. You said just now that a grating of that 
kind, which U the grating they have now at the 
Cork Waterworks, put down in a mill race, would 
require s imethiug like, in your opinion, twice 
the surface in order to give the same flow of 
water ? — Certainly. 

6798. That has not been found to be the case 
in the Cork Waterworks? — I accept their obser- 
vation but not their interpretation. You might 
just as well tell me that paying a 1 .i. for 9d. was an 
economic operation. Any obstruction in a stream 
of water is bad. 

Mr. Pt7tkcrt<m. 

6799. The Cork Waterworks do not require- 
an excessive amount of water, and it is not applic- 
able to this case at all, is it? — No. 

iVJr. Setnn-Karr. 

6800. We are talking about the identical grat- 
ing which they have. It has been suggeated to 
you by Mr. Pinkerton that the Cork Waterworks’ 
s^ply of water is greatly in excess of their need. 
Would it not follow, if a grating of that kind was 
put up, and you say twice the area would be 
required to give the some flow of water, that if 
they do not increase the area, therefore they 
would diminish their supply of water by one-half? 
— No, that does not follow at all, 

6801. Then I do not understand your figures. 
You said just now that the area must be increased 
by double. Is it not a fact that if you leave the 
area as it is, then you must decrease the water 
supply by one-half? — You have a very rough and 
ready way of dealing with mathematics. If your 
hydraulic formula would do it, it would simplify 
the books immensely. 

6802. Is it uot the fact that it would i*educe 
the water supply by one half — Certainly not. 
But 1 say, to give the same quantity of waver, you 
would need to have double the sectional area of 
that 

6803. Then does it not follow as a mathe- 
matical certainty that therefore with the same 
area of grating you reduce the supply by one- 
jjjjf ? — No, that is not mathematics at all. 

I I 3 6804. Then 
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Mr. ^efon-^Tarr— continued. 

6804. Then how much do you reduce it by? — 
That is not asiinple question to ask. 

6805. Yen have given us a specific figure with 
regard to a given area? — I described the pei- 
torated gratings as reducing the level of the water 
9 inches, or that if you do not reduce the level of 
the water at all, you would need to have three 
times the area. Then the question of a flow 
through a grating like that is an exceedingly 
complicated question, and one I could not answer 
off-hand. 

6806. Can you give a fairly rough idea of how 
much a grating would reduce the flow of water 
in a given space?— It would not reduce it at all 
if vou kept up the velocity. If you doubled the 
velocity it would not decrease it at all j but do 
vou not see that that simply means a reduction of 
head ; hut all these things are far more compli- 
cated than you appear to imagine. 

G807. I am quite prepared to accept your 
explanation about it ; yon eay, if you increase 
the velocity vou would not require to increase 
the area of your grating? — Certainly not; it 
simply then means a loss of head. 

6808. But it means a loss of nothing if you 
increase the velocity, does it'/ — It means a con- 
siderable loss, because you lose the velocity ou 
the other side ; again you waste your energy by 
driving it through a grating. 

6809. 'Will yon answer me this ; in what pro- 
portion has the grating erected at the Cork 
Waterworks reduced their flow of water. Let 
X represent the flow of water before the grating 
was put up; then what represents the now of 
water after the gratii^ was nut up ? — I should 
have to examine the Cork Waterworks and get 
up my own data to answer that ; It would 
probably take a whole evening to work the thing 
out. 

6810. If you can make up yonr calculations 
you can send them to the chairman? — If you 
will give me directions to go to Cork I 

■ will. 

S8U. Doyoukuow Mr. Qilion's mill at Lisua- 
fillan ? — No. 

6812. Would it surprise you to hear that they 
have had a submerged trough for 25 years with- 
out any complaint there? — It takes a good deal 
to surprise me about hydraulics. 

6813. Would it surprise you to hear that this 
submerged tj'ough has been on these mill 
premises at LisnafiUan for 26 vears without in- 
tOTiering with the turbine?— It interferes more or 
less ; some people are very easy in their minds 
about the water supply ; it they get as much as 
they need they do not want more, but I am ex- 
ceedingly greedy ; I want to get every foot and 
pound out of it that is in it, and we have done 
that at our place. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6814. I should like to read you what Mi*. 
Gihon said about this on page 39, Question 
1,076. This is his evidence; “The turbine is 
one of McAdam’a ”? — Yes. 

6815. Everybody who uses McAdam’s tur- 
bine is obliged, apart from anything else, to 
put up a graung, I believe, is he not ?— Yes. 

6816 “ The turbine is one of McAdaiu’s, and 

has woihed first rate, but there are inconveni- 
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Mr. Macartney — continued, 
ences connected with It. Owing to the shield it 
is liable to be stopiied up by grass and leaves 
and another defect is now in the improvement in 
these turbine wheels. They are made with- 
out the shield, and the shield le.S8ens the 
water power, as scientific men tell u- ” 
Then he went on to inform the Committee 
that his firm intended to put up anoiher turbine • 
they were not going to erect McAdam’s. and 
they were not going to erect a shield? — Justso- 
before we went to (ialway they worked our mill 
for ion years with 20-horse power, whereas thev 

might have had 200-bor8e power. 

Mr. Seton-Kurr. 

6817. You do not require more horse power 

than you at present have got, do you? — "We do • 
we ai-e simply beginning ; we would find our- 
selves in bankruptcy if we did not do more work 
than we are doing at present. We are putting 
down more electric mains and supplying more 
customers. 

6818. Does that mean you will want more 
water? — No, that would be simply working our 
turbines up to their power. 

6819. So far had you ever been prevented 
working them up as far as you waot?— No; 
])ersoually I have nothing at all to complain of; 

I have no antagonism whatever to fishery 
owners. 

6820. And have you anything whatever to 
complain of with regard to tne existing law? — I 
have certainly ; that is the thing. 

6821. What do you complain of? — If we were 
dealt with according to strict law, I should have 
a great deal to complain of. 

6822. What would you have to complain of ? 
— Those gratings j we would have to put up 
gratings where we have no authority to go, and 
we have to complain of this Sunday closc-timc. 
We light the Protestant Cathedral iu Galway, 
and of course we have to do a lot of lighting in 
the winter time, when there is no necessity for 
this close-time being inaiutaiued, mid we want to 
get out of that. 

6823. You have never boen asked to put up a 

f rating in front of your turbine, have you ? — No, 
ut the law is there, and we may be asked; 
supposing the present owner of the fishery eoes 
away, and we get another, who is a cross leuow, 
he may insist on the law ; I simply want the law 
made intelligent all round. 

6824. Then as far as you are concerned it is 
only a prospective injury you are afraid of ?— 
I am afraid of nothing. I can manage to live, 
no matter what happens. 

6825. I will go hack again to the question of 
your turbine. As far as your experiments go, 
do they simply amount to this : that under a low 
head you put eggs, bottles, and fry into your 
turbine, and that some of the eggs and botdea 
were broken and the fry came out uninjured ?— 
You will hear about that. Mr. Hornsby will b« 
able to tell you about the fry better than I cw. 
but for the purposes of this Committee J will 
perform any experiment you may direct me. 

6826. Will you answer my question. Is that 
the sum total of vour experiments as 1 have 
described them. Is that not about a correct 
summary 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — coutinued. 
juoimary of the experiineala lhat have been 
;naJe?-Ye>- 

6827. Have you ever known of any exi>en- 
ments bcina made with other turbines of a 
different kind to yoiira ? — Not in regard to fish. 

6828. Von are only speaking simply of your 
own turbine, and nothing else ? —Yes. I restrict 
mvself to thU specific thing. 

6829. Do you think that the result of those 
experiments proves anything at all with regard 
to turbines of a higher velocity or of a closer 

does not prove anything with regard to 
turbines of a closer set, but I do not believe the 
velocity matters much. 

6S30. But you thiuk the set does? — Yes, I 
would imagine, looking at it, that the set does. 

6831. Do you think it is possible for fry to go 
a il'Adara or a Loeffel turbine, which has only 
n clerance of half-an-inch ? — A fry could not get 
at a M'Adam. 

6*32. Do you think a fry could go through 
anv of those turbines uninjured ? — I think it is 
possible. 

6833. Do you think it is likely ? — I think it is 
possible; but I think it perfectly likely that a pro- 

{ (Ortioii of them would be injured. I do not think a 
ry could get at a M'Adam turbine at all because 
of the close gratings that are put on for the pur- 
pose of keeping weeds out of the turbine, and 
not fish. 

6834. Do you think that the gratings that are 
pot on to keep weeds out would keep fry out 
too?— Certainly, they are quite close in the 
M'Adam. 

6835. Do you think it is possible that fry 
going through your turbine, although they \vere 
not actually killed on the spot, might be so 
injured as to die afterwards in the river ? — I do 
not think so. 

6836. When I say fry, I moan smolts. Do 
you not know that smolts are a delicate little 
fish ? — Even so, I do not think it is all likely 
they would be injured in that turbine. I would 
offer so much for each smolt that you could kill 
in it. I would give you 1 /. a smolt. 

6837. That is a fair offer. You say that your 
experiments give you no opinion about turbines 
of a close set? — No; if I wanted to know any- 
thing about a close-set turbine, I would experi- 
ment with a close-set turbine. 

6838. You say you droi>ped that rule into 
your turbine? — Yes. 

6869. You ai'e aware that this rule is macle of 
very hard wood, are you not 7 — Yes, certainly ; 
but if it met ou iron plate it would show some 
dent. 

6840. Not necessai-ily, would it? — Yes, if it 
came with consi lerable impact. The water has 
nothing to do with it. 

6841. Are you aware that a blow which Avould 
make no impression on this nilc would kill a 
smolt. I know the smolt would not hit anything 
with the impact, and that nde would. 

6842. Are you aware that a blow which would 
uot make any impression on this ruler would kill 
a smolt ? — It mi^t. 

Mr. Matartncy. * 

6843. For instance, you might pinch a sinnlt 
to death between your fingers, might you not ? — 
Yes. 

0.80. 



Mr. continued. 

6844. And you might pinch that rule between 
you thumb and fingers and it would make no 
mark on it all ? — Yes. 



Mr. I^inherton. 

6845. The extra length of that lule would 
make it run greater risk, would it not? — Yes; 
you see from the picture that there is room for 
this rule to pass tlirough. I will say that it has 
a sHglit advantange over a fish, because it is a 
little lighter than the water, and the fish is of 
about the same specific gravity, so that the riile 
in passing through would keep up at the top of 
the water, 

Mr. Heton-Kair. 

6846. There would be a cushion of water, so to 
speak, between it and the iron-plate ?— No, it 
would keep up here and coming through here, but 
the advantage fish would have would be that the 
fish would DC flexible and shape itself to the 
passage, but this thing would have to come 
strai^t through like Lhat (drscrz5ia^). 

Mr, Macartney.] I wish to give some evidence 
as to the Act of 1869. I have here before me the 
Act of 1869, the fourth section of which contains 
the power of exemption, and repeals the 76th 
section of the .Act of 1842. I have also here and 
before me the Bill of 1869 which was introduced 
by the Atborney-Genersl for Ireland and Mr. 
Chicljester Forteacue. That Bill does not con- 
tain the fourth section of the Act. The Bill was 
introduced by the Attorney-General for Ireland 
on the 16th Srlarch 1869, and in introducing the 
Bill he made a statement which coincides 
with the preamble of the Bill and the 
preamble of the Act The only amendment 
made in the Bill while it passed through 
the House of Comrauas was an amendment 
in Clause 2 of the Bill, line 4. page 2, which 
struck out the word “permanent” Instead of 
there being “ two permanent inspectors,” the 
Act reads “ two inspectors,” so that the Bill left 
the House of Commons precisely in the same con- 
dition, with that exception, that it entered it; 
that is to say, that no millowner who had had his 
attention directed to the Bill could find within 
the four corners of the Bill anything affecting 
his interests. The Bill then went to the House ot 
Lords, and ininti-oducing the BUI the same state- 
ment was made as was made to the House of 
Commons. It wtis read a second time, and went 
mto Committee, and passed through Committee 
without debate, and came up for third reading. On 
16th of April (reading now from the Lord's Jour- 
nals) I find "The Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) 
Bill was, according to order, read the tliirdtime.’ 
Then it was moved, “ in page 2. to insert the 
following clause ; ” and that claiise which is in- 
serted, is the present fourth section of the Act. 
That section was introduced on the third reading 
in the House of Lords. I now have before me 
the Notice Paper of the House of Lords for that 
day, Friday, 16th April 1869, and ou that Notice 
Paper this new clause does uot appear, so that 
previous to its introduction into the Bill, which 
was read a third time and passed in the House of 
Lords, there was no notice to anybody who was 
I I 4 interested 
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interested in the connection between the salmon 
fisheries and ihe millownera or the water-power 
that any such clause had been brought forward 
or iniroduced. The Bill then went in the ordi- 
nary course through the House of Commons, and 
it went through the House of Lords, and received 
the Queen’s Assent in the same month. 

Mr Scton-Karr.l Is it your suggestion that 
that clause has slipped in ? 

Mr. Macartney.] My suggestion is this, that 
when the Bill was distributed, after the only 
public statement made after the only debate that 
took place in the House of Commons, no one in 
Ireland, when the Bill left the House of Com- 
mons, knew of anything in it to alarm any mill- 
owner. It simply was a Government Bill dealing 
with certain doubts that had arisen about the in- 
sp«ction of fisheries. 



Mr. Seton-Karr.] It was slipped in. you ?a- 
do you ? • * ; I 

Mr. Macartney] In the House of Lords, after 
the only debate that took place there was nothing 
mentioned about it, except the point I have men 
tioned; and as a matter of fact, the fturth section 
was put in on the third reading without notice to 
anybody, with no notice given on the Paper of 
the House of Lords, and therefore it was quite 
impossible for anyone to be aware of it ia ijg. 
land. 

Mr. Iseim-Karr.] Then it is your sugcestion 
that that clause has slipped in without'^proper 
consideration, is it ? 

Mr. Macartney.] Yes, that is of course mv 
suggestion, and that there was no possibility of 
its reaching anybody. 



Mr. Willis Bond, called ; and Examined. 



Chairman. 

68.51. Are you a batrister practising at the 
English bar? — Yes. 

6852. Are you chairman of the salmon 
fishci-ies board? — Yes, I have been so for a 
great many years, and practically have had the 
management of that board since it was formed. 
Perhaps I ought to say I drew the Act of 1873 
and the clauses in that Act which are practically 
incorporated in the Bill before you. 

6853. Did you draw the Act of 1873?— Yes. 

6854. Is it from that Act that the provisions 
in the present Fishery Bill are taken? — Mainly, 
1 will not say they are verbatim, but practically 
they are. 

6855. That is to say you find the words used 
are nearly identical, do you not? — Yes, they are 
practically identical, so much so, that in line 3 of 
Clause 4 the words “may be prescribed” are 
taken from the English Act, and there is a power 
in the English Act to prescribe the time ; and I 
believe there is no such power in the Irish 
Acts. 

6856. What has been the consequence of 
Section 58 in the English Act?— "Would you 
allow me to say why the clause was jjut into the 
English Acts, and I will slicw what the conse- 
quence was. In 1861, as you know, there was a 
Consolation Act for England, and very elaborate 
clauses were prepared as regards gratings. Those 
were all struck out except one which is now the 
13th section of the Act of 1861 by a Select 
Committee, and consequently there was no law 
in England whatever as regards gratings for mills 
Bnd the millowners naturally oiyect to having 
gratings placed. Secondly, this was an attempt 
to try and get gratings placed both at the inlet 
and outlet of channels to mills, and it was felt 
that yon could not ask the millowners to pay the 
expense of doing this and putting tbe burden 
upon them. So the clause was drawn to make 
the fishery boai-ds do it. The effect has been 
(speaking from my knowdedge of the Severn 
and one or two other districts) that I do not 
believe more than four or five gratings have been 
put up. 

6857. In fact it has been inoperative has it 
not? — Quite eo. I will give you the reason. 



Chairman — continued. 

The mill-owners have objected, and the boards 
have refused, to incur the risk of taking legal 
proceedings. 

6868. Has that been prejudicial to the fisheries? 
— Very. There is no doubt that in the spring of 
the year the fish that have spawned descending 
are killed in considerable quantities at mills, and 
in the autumn of the year the fish that are 
ascending to spawn are also killed at mills, 
particularly in small streams, because the rush 
of water to the mills is the predominant stream, 
and it leads them up there and they are both 
jroached and killed by the mill wheels, and 
smolts also descending are killed in considerable 
numbers. 

6859. Is it a fact from your knowledge of 
fisheries that the English salmon fisheries have 
to a very large extent been destroyed? — What 
from ? 

6860. From one cause or another? — Certainly. 
I think they are improving. 

6861. And do you think unless they are pro- 
tected there is no means of preserving them?— 
If they are not protected. As to the breeding 
fish and the young fish, no. 

6862. Is it within your knowledge that turbines 
are injurious to young fish 1 — No. I do not know 
a case of a turbine being injurious. I know 
nothing about the case of a turbine in actual use. 

6863. Assuming these gratings to be necessary, 
and assuming there to be one fishery and many 
mills on a river, do you think it would be possible 
for the fishery owners to enter upon those milk 
for the purpose of fixing gratings without incon- 
venience to the millowner? — No, I do not think 
it would be. My experience goes to this extent, 
that whatever grating you put up, in however 
desirable a form it may be, the millowner is sure 
to object to it. I have never known a case where 
a board has wished to put up a grating that it 
has not been objected to. We have haa several 
cases. 

6864. Do you think a millowner could erect 
gratings which would protect the fish without 
interfering with his rights? — In most cases. Of 
cours it all depends on the supply of water. 

6865. It may be more or less inconvenient, 1 

suppose i 
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Chairman — continued. 

snjipoae?— Yes. Perhaps I ought to say this 
(I {Lire sav you have had a good deal of evidence 
with regard to it), tliat I do not think it ]> 0 Psible to 
maintain vour gratings all the year through. I 
do not think it would be fair on the tnillowner or 
that it would be possible to do it, because in the 
autumn, when the leaves are coming down, he 
would be interfered with. It depends, of course, 
on the quantity of leaves. 

Mr. iSVt«n-^arr. 

6866. What grating are you speaking of? — At 
the head of the intake. The amount of leaves 
that come d»wn is so large that it would carry 
away any grating. 

Chairman. 

6867. Would it be necessary tlien to maintain 
the grating? — I think a grating is always desir- 
able, but what we do is to have one form of 
grating for the spring months and a larger form of 
"rating for the autumn months, so as to let the 
feaves go through. 

6868. Could you maintain what is called a 
lattice ? — No. 

6869. But a large grating you could? — Yea, 
because the leaves would go through, but any- 
thing the leaves could uot round it would be 
impossible to maintain, and I think it would be 
too much to ask the millowner to maiutain it. 

6870. If the lattice is confined to the three 
spring months when the emolts are coming down 
the river, could that be done in your opinion? — 
Certainly, I am speaking as a millowner, and I 
certainly think it could be done. 

6871. Can you tell us anything as to the 
habits of smolts and spawning fisli? — The main 
migration of smolt is in the spring montlis, be- 
ginning perhaps the last fortuignt in March 
(which is exceptional), through April, May, and 
the beginning of June. Those are the times 
when you want the small grating. For the 
ascending fish you want a grating at the tail 
race in the autumn. 

6872. But those might be large gratings ? — 
Yee. 

6873. Because those are the large fish ? — Yes, 
but I think you ought to be content with a 
email grating, say from the 1st March to 30th 
June. 

6874. Is it important for the small fish, tlie 
emolta, as they come down the river to be pro- 
tected, and not to be held in mill races so as to 
prevent their getting down the ordinary water of 
the river ? — Most important for two reasons. You 
have been at considerable expense producing 
those smolts, your supply of fish depends on 
them, they are very voracious, every day they 
aie kept they are likely to be poached, and they 
will take anything that is thrown into the water. 
The sooner, therefore, they get away the better. 
The great thing in salmon preservation is to get 
your smolts to the sea as soon as you can. 

6875. And with fish coming up the river, is it 
important to turn them np the proper course of 
“®^er, and prevent them being turned into a 

race and kept there, or at the foot of the 
weir? — Yes, it is important to prevent them 
g^iDg into a mill for two reasons ; for instance, 
when the water gets low at night, there is a 
0.80. ® ^ 



continued. 

temptation to poach the fish ; the second reason 
is they work up to where the mill wheel would 
be, and frequently get killed by the paddles. 
Every year one sees a certain number that are 
killed in that wav. 

6876. The salmon fishery in the river is a 
source of supply to the sea fisheries, is it not ? — 
Yes, certainly. 

6877. If the breeding of the fish in the rivers 
is destroyed it will destruy the supply of salmon 
in the sea will it not? — Certainly. 

6878. It is the source, in fact, is it not, from 
whence the salmon comes ?— Yea, if they are not 
bred in the upper waters the tidal fisheries must 
fall off. 

6879. They do not come from foreign 
countries, but from our rivers, do they not?— 
Yes, as far as I know at the present time that 
certainly U so. May I say one tiling on Clause 
6 of the Bill which is taken from the English 
Act. I have only known it used in one case, 
but it is a most valuable provision as regards 
saimon preservation, because there are certain 
rivers that are rocky, and where fish are very 
easily poached, which it is desirable to keep them 
out. of. Clause 6 is found to be a very valuable 
provision for that purpose. 

Mr. Seton-Kurr. 

6880. Are you speaking of Clause 6 of Mr, 
Macartney’s Bill? — -Yea. 

6881. You admit tliat it is a valuable pro- 
vision, do you? — Yes, I can give you two 
instances where we have used it. We have used 
it in the case of a short stream with a very rocky 
bottom, which for some reason or other the fish 
always run up, and where the water was very 
shallow. As soon as the water dropped they 
were at once poached. They were left and 
killed when the water ran off a little. If they 
spawned there, the spawn was all destroyed. Of 
course you want to use a little judgment, but I 
think there is no more valuable provision than 
one to enable you to keep the fish out of places 
wherever the bed is unsuitable for rearing the 
spawn, and where the fish are very liable to be 
poached. Certainly in two cases where we have 
done it it has been most advantageous. There 
is no such provision, I believe, in the Irish Acts 
at present. 

6882. Do you think it should be added? — 
Yes, 1 think It should, if you will forgive my 
mentionin" it. 

6883. What do you think of the rest of this 
Bill of Mr. Macartney’s ? — As 1 understand the 
Irish law, tlie obligation is now on the millowner 
to put up and maintain a grating, and speaking, 
not as a millowner but as a Fishery Conservator, 
I think it ought to remain there. Also I do not 
think this matter of gratings ought to be dealt 
with alone. It is part of a much wider subject. 
You have fish passes and weirs altogether and 
the whole question of the relations of the mill- 
owner and the Fishery Conservators ought to be 
dealt with as a whole and not piecemeal. Other- 
wise, you see, if you took away the liability it 
would be quoted at once os a precedent for 
taking away a fish-pasa somewhere else. 

6884 Then you think it is a bad Bill do you? 

K K —I should 
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Mr. Setm- Karr — continued. 

I should suy yes, for this reason that t think 

the Irish law is better. 

688.5. Do you think the responaibility and the 
cost of erecting gratings for the j)rotection ot fry 
should be on the itilllowners? — Yea. 

6886. Is there aay other good clause in this 
Act except Clause 6 which you have mentioned, 
and whicn you approve of? — Clause 5 is useful. 
Wliocver puts up a grating ought to have power 
to widen the sti-eam, 

6887. They arc comparatively unimportant 
clauses of the Act, are tliey not?— Yes. 

6888. The important part of the Act is 
Clauses 3 iin«l 4, i.; it not? — Quire so. 

6889. And do you think they are both bad? — 
Yes. for the rea-'on that I think the Irish law as 
it stands i.s better. 

6890. Do you think that it would operate very 
unfairly on the fishery owners? — I think so. 

6b91. We have had evidence that this Act 
would ruin their industry, because, to all. intents 
and purposes, it would allow turbines to be put 
up without any protection ; ami that it would 
lead to a good deal of litigation and trouble 
between finery o^vne^s and inillowners if it 
was endeavoured to be put into operation, 
and tliat practically it would not work. 
Do you agree with those views?— If you aalc my 
opinion, it is this. 1 am speaking now as a mill- 
owner. A millowner will always put some 
grating for his own protection,otbenvise the sticks 
and things that come down the streams w'ould 
break the blades of his wheels. 1 never saw a 
turbine at work, but 1 should say it would be btlll 
more so as regards a turbine. 

6892. What would be more so? — The necessity 
for the grating. 

6893. We have had evidence here from the 
fishery owners that this Bill is unworkable, and 
■would ruin their industry, because it would result 
in tui bines being put up without any protection 
as regards smolts ; do you ^ree with those views, 
or any part of them? — To a certain extent I 
should say yes. 1 should say it would be very 
injurious to have turbines put up without gi-atings, 
but the extent of the injury I should not Like to 
aay without knowing the river. 

6894. The point I will particularly ask you 
about is tins ; as an authority on me salmon 
fishery laws as well as having a knowledge of the 
habits of the fish, do you thiuk that the operation 
of C'lauses.3 and 4 would result in turbines being 
put up without any protection ; do you think 
that would be the result of those clauses being 
enacted? — I do not know Ireland, and it is very 
hard to s^ •, it might be so. 

6895. For anything you know to the contrary, 
it might be, might it not?— It might be; I was 
never in Ireland in my life, and 1 do not know 
Ireland, so I should not like to say. 

6896. Do you think it is possible the fishery 
owners are correct in their view ? — Yes, I think, 
to a certain extent, it would injure them, but the 
question is one .of degree. 

6897. It is a question of degree, in your mind, 
how far the injury would go? — Yes. 

6898. And I gather tliat you are particularly 
strong on the justice of putting the rebponsibility 
of protecting fish from the turbines on the mill- 
owners? — Quite BOj and 1 am also very strong 



Mr. Seton- Aarr— continued, 
on this, that any grating a fisliery board nrow,,.. 
to a millowner he objects to. ^ 

6899. On principle, t suppose ?— No, he rat. 

i:"'* >>' ■'« 

dilrerently. But he can always find one which 
he will not object to. I have met with that in 
many oases, where, under the ISthsectionthevace 
bound to put up gratings. Under the 13th sectiun 
of the English Act companies whot ke water for 
canals or other purposes are bound to pur up * 
grating, and whenever you suggest a gratL 
they find fault wrth it, but they can always find 
gratings themselves that will do. 

6000. That, of course, is a very strong reason 
why they should be made res|>onsible, is it not? 
— Exactly so. 

6901. Do the Hnglii^h Acts confer uowers on 
fishery boards to take land compulsorily fur the 
purpose of erecting gratings or to enter on land 
for the purpose of erecting gratings?— No, they 
do not. We can proceed under powers (rom the 
Secretary of State under section 59 of the Act of 
1873, which says : ‘‘ In all cases of construction of 
gratings under the powers of thirf Act, the Secr^ 
tary of State may, in such cases as he shall deem 
expedient, cause any water-cuume, mili-race, 
cut, leat or other channel to be wuieued 
at the expense of such boarJ, so far os 
necessary to compensate foi the diminutioo of 
any flow of the water caused by the erectiun of 
any grating, or shall take some other moans to 
prevent the flow of water being prejudicially 
diminished orothcrwisc injured.” The Secretary 
of State has power to order the works to be done. 

6902. Docs that include the compulsory 
power of taking land or going on land ?— I 
should say it did, but I am not at all prepared 
to say 1 am riglit. The 49th section, which 

5 ives the power to the board to acquire land, 
oes not mention gratings. 

6903. I think you have studied the liabiU 
of smolts and are fully ac<iuaiiited with them? 
— Yes. 

6904. Do you think it is possible, taking in 
ordinary mill-race of 400 or 500 feet long, 
that smolts, having gone down the mill-race tt> 
the turbine, would afterwards re-ascend that 
mill-racc and go buck into the river? — IdoDOt 
think so. 

6905. The)' are bent on getting to the se» 
and never go up-river wlion oiico they are ou 
their downward course, do they ?— I never knew 
them strike up-stream then. 

6906. You are using the word smolt in the 
strict sense, are you not ; you mean, do you not, 
the fry. After he has put his silver coat on?— 

6907. Then I take it it is, viul to the 
industry that smolts should be protected on tliei'’ 
way to the sea? — Ceitainly. I it * 
question of degree; it is a question of how nme 
a river can afford to lose, because you can n o 
to lose a certain number, but iu the interes 
fishing the more smolts you can keep the mo 
salmon you will get. , . i,;- 

6908. I think Mr. Murni referred 
evidence to your book from pages 173 ^ ' 

and I think you have written there tha 
are no powers to take land or enter on *^. • 
erect gratings in the English Law?— I ^°*^power 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continned. 
a power we inserted in the Act and that it was 
struck out. ^ ^ 3 

69U9. You liAve nnt changed year opinion 
from what you state in your book have you ? 

”^69°10. Then may we take it from you that you 
look upon that as a weak point in the drafting of 
the Act?--I do, certainly. 

6911. And that any legislation on tliat point 
must alw ays have regard to the practical power 
f,( taking land or entering on land for the pur- 



Mr. Setou-Karr — continued, 
pose of erecting these gratings?— Certainly, 
because otherwise the statute is a failure 
altogether. 

6912. Then this Act of Mr. Macartney’s in 
failing to deal with that point has a very weak 
point in it indeed there, has it not ? — It would 
be unworkable. 

6913. Is that enough to render the Act 
unworkable?— Quite so; it is taking away the 
protection you have gut and giving notliing else 
in its place. 



Mr. K. L. Moore re-called ; and further Examined. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6914. I UNDERSTAND, Mr. Moore, you would 
like to make some corrections and additions to 
your evidence ? — Yes. 

6915. Will you kincUy take the note of your 

evidence in your hand imd tell me what correc- 
tions you wish to make? — At Question 3713 the 
words “ for each division ” should be added to th« 
end of the answer. The answer to Question 
3714 should be : “ Those for upper division are 
elected Ijy those paying license in the upper or 
freshwater portion, thosein the lowerby those pay- 
iusi license in lower or salt-water division.’’ The 
answer to Question 3717 should be : “ Yes, but 
only one can represent a fishery valued at 100 L 
per annum.” The answer to Question 3721 
should be : Yes.” The answer to Question 3757 

should Ip: “T think not. Erne Fisheries gave, 
liesides the 236 1. J 2 «. 6 rf. in A ugust and besides 
30/. 10 g. in previous February when there was 
a defi -it. This makes up the 267 /. 2 s. 6 d. as 
slated iu the report of 1890.” The answer to 
Question 3762 should be: “You will see from 
tins that the cost to the lessees in London- 
derry district is 1,255 /.; in Coleraine, 240/., 
and in Ballyshannon, 437/. 2 s. 6 c/. over and 
above, in these districts, the license duty or 
license duty and 10 per cent, on valuation.” At 
Question 3763 the following words should be 
added to the answer : “ And 95 /. more is paid to 
luing it up to the 10 percent, on valuation which 
is 2,400 /. ' The answer to Question 3769 should 
be “ 95 /. with 150 /. license-duty makes up 240 /., 
10 per cent on valuation.” The answer to Ques- 
tion 3775 should be : “ Of the lessees of the 
Foyle and Bann Fisheries.” The answer to 
Question 3785 should be: “The Coleraine dis- 
trict costs the lessees of the Foyle and the 
Bann 240 1. in protection, in addition to license- 
duty, 55 /., and 96 /., wliioh makes up 150 /., 
10 per cent, on valualion.” In the answer to 
Question 3792 the words; “.3,000/. worth of 
fish ” should be “ 3,000 /. worth of salmon.” The 
answer to Question 3805 should be: “Off the 
Foyle and Bann thei-e are now between 70 
and 90 drift-nets every year.” 'Hie answer 
to Question 3825 should be: “Mr. Young’s 
ienaghy, and Messrs Fraser and Ilaughton.” 
In the last sentence of the answer to Question 
3329 the word “was” should be “ is.” In the 
answer to Question 3843 the words, “having 
brought under notice ” should read, “ having 



Mr. Setim-Karr — continued, 
brought under their notice.” The answer to 
Question 3848 should read. “ The millowners 
have been treated most leniently, for no pro- 
ceedings were taken against them I think until 
last year.” The la.st sentence of the answer 
t'l Question 3854 should read. “ It seems to roe 
that in that fry-guard there ought to be a bar of 
fibre across the top for it always floats on the 
top.” In the answer to 3855 the words : “ but 
I saw pone like that” should be “but I saw 
none choked like that.” The answer to Ques- 
tion 38f)l should be ; “ If it is a regular lead 
they will run up the tail-race. If the tail race 
enters the river at right angles or at weir, 
the hcnd-racc takes the water at a right angle to 
the river; the salmon are not likely to enter.” 
At the beginning of the answer to Question 3867, 
the words “it was done” should be omitted. 
The last sentence of the answer to Question 3871 
should read, “ He had tostrainthe water through 
his fingers to collect little pieces of the fry.” 
At Question 3881 the words “ it from the ingress 
of fry ” should be added to the end of the 
answer. In the answer to Question 3898, the 
word “ saw ” should be *• same.” In the answer 
to Question 3899, the word “indeed” should be 
omitted. In the answer to Question 3919, the 
words “new wicr ” should be “bad weir.” In 
the answer to Question 3957, the word “ injuries ” 
should be omitted. la the answer to Question 
3960 the words “ and the mills appertaining to 
them " should be, “ and the works appertaining 
to them.” In the answer to Question 3963 the 
name “ Shenton ” should be “ Shekelton.” In 
the answer to Question 3965 the words “in 
the river ’’should be omitted. The answer 
to Question 3973 should read “ I believe the 
salmon fisheries are between 500,000 /. and 
600,000/. a year.” In the last sentence of 
the answer to question 3979 the word “ meeting ’* 
should be inserted after “representative.” In 
Question 3989 the word “Barn” should be 
“Bann.” In the answer to Question 3994 
after the woinfs “ It is for the opening of the 
gates” should be inserted the words: “There 
are large drainage works there, and the turbine 
to lift the gates has about nine feet of waterover 
iL Immediately on water being admitted to the 
turbine sluice, ihe gates begin to rise, the current 
sets under them, and the fry can pass un- 
injured.” 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAK.BN BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 



Tuesday, 2Ath May 1892. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. Cox. 

Sir John Whittaker Ellis, Bart. 
Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Macartney. 



Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 
Mr. Seton-Karr. 
Mr. Tomlinson, 



SiH JOHN WHITTAKER ELLIS, Bart,, in the Chair. 



Sir Thomas Brady, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 



Mr. continued. 



6916. I believe yon have an intimate know- 
ledge of the salmon fisheries of Ireland?— I 
have, and have liad for a great number of 
years. 

6917. Have you been connected with the 
fishery department since 1852? — Yes. 

6918. "Were you appointed Government In- 
Bpector of Fisheries m 1860; — Yes; I joined 
the public service in 1846 ; I joined the fishery 
department in 1852; and I was made inspector 
of fisheries in I860. 

6919. Will Tou kindly tell us cxaetly how you 
were appointed, and how your app< intment difiers 
from tne fishery inspectors who represent tlie 
various boards? — I am appointed by warrant of 
the Lord Lieutenant under a special statute. 
That refers to my late appointment in 1869. 
Before that I was appointed Inspector of Fisheries 
by the Board of Works, who had power under 
5 & 6 Viet, to appoint inspectors and other 
officers, and on the retirement of my predecessor, 
who was promoted to England, I was appointed 
Inspector of Fisheries in 1860, having previously 
been in charge of the Fishery Department from 
1852. 

6920. Then in 1860 you were appointed under 
a warrant from the Lord Lieutenant, were you ? 
— No, in 1869. The Commissioners of the Public 
Works, who were C''inmissioners of Fisheries, 
first appointed me. They were commissioners who 
h«d the authority under an Act of Parliament. 

Chairman. 

6921. Who appointed you in 1852? — In 1846 
X was appointea a clerk in the office of Public 
Works. 1 entered the public service in 1846. 
In 1852 I was made conducting clerk in the 
Fishery Department, and in 1 869 1 was appointed 
under a warrant of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6922. From 1869 you were a Government 
inspector? — Since 1860 I have been a Govern- 
ment inspector, because the Board of Works 
were the Commissioners of Fisheries under the 
Act of Parliament, and in 1869 I was made a 
special inspector under the Act of Parliament 
which empowered the Lord Lieutenant to appoint 
two permanent inspectors of fisheries. 



6923. Did you occupy that post until the end 
of December of 1891 ? — I occ^ied that post until 
the end of December 1891. Then the Treasury 
considered that I came under the Order of 
Council of August 1890, which provided that 
every officer in the public service should retire 
at the age of 65. Having been appointed by 
warrant by the Lord Lieutenant under specie 
Act of Parliament I took exception to this, and 
the matter is now subjudioe. I have a friendly 
issue with the Irish Government, upon that point, 
to be determined whether I came under the Order 
in Council or not, as decided by the Treasury. I 
received on the 31st December 1891, a letter 
from the Lord Lieutenant, stating that he wished 
before I retired from the public service, as I had 
to do, to place on record nis high appreciation of 
my zealous and distinguished services to the 
State for a long period of years. 



Mr. Tomlinson, 

6924. Has no successor to your office been 
appointed yet? — No. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

6925. You were secretary, I believe, to the 

Special Commission appointed under the Act of 
1863?— I was; at the same time holding my 
Irish office. ^ «/-«•. 

6926. Until its determination in 1868 ?— Cimte 



BO. , , 

6927. I believe you have read Mr. Mums 

evidence carefully as to the provisions of the law 
in Ireland respecting gratings at mills and tor- 
bines?— I have. . 

6928. Have you anything to add to that evi- 
dence ? — I have not. It would be really^ a 
tition of his evidence if I went through it; 1 
not think he has mistated or even overstated any- 



thing. ■ 

6929. In other words you corroborate his evi- 

dence in that respect to the fullest exteo . 
Yes, to the fullest extent. . , 

6930. I wish to ask you a question with reg^ 

to the steps that have been taken by you 
your colleagues in respect of .. 

have been granted from gratings, i 

rect to say that you personally, or Mr. Ho - L 
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24 May 1892.1 Sir T. Brady. r Continued. 



Mr. Seton-Kari' — continued, 
or any other inspector, grant exemptions ? — No ; 
it is incorrect. 

6931. Will you kindly explain to the Commit- 
tee exactly how that matter stands? — An indi- 
vidual inspector has no power to grant exemp- 
tions, or to do any act, in fact, without the assent 
of his colleagues. When an application is re- 
ceived by the inspectors of Fisheries from any 
proprietor or occupier of mills, the practice is for 
one of us to go down and inspect the place very 
carefully and hear what the local inspectors or 
head water baililis have to say ; hear what the 
proprietors of mills or iheir managers have to say 
on the spot; and then the inspector who has 
made that inspection makes a minute or memo- 
randum for the information of hU colleagues. 
That may come to me first, or my other col- 
leagues, as there are tliree of us, and we may 
dissent, as we have often done, one from 
the other from the proposition put forward 
by the inspector who lins visited the place. In 
the case of some mills on the Banu river and its 
tributaries I dissented from my colleagues’ 
recommendations, and at once both of us went 
down and inspected the place carefully, heard 
what each miller had to say, heard what the 
bailiffs on the spot had to say, and then we came 
to our own decision on the matter. Two, of 
course, is the majtirity of the three inspectors, 
and their decision settles the question. 

6932. Does it ever happen that you are 
divided in opinion? — Yes, often; we are quite 
free to admit that. 

6933. In a case where there is a strong differ- 
ence of opinion you sometimes have a second 
examination, do you not? — Always. Where 
there was a difference of opinion I do not think 
we ever decide (I will say so positively) witliout 
two of us going dow’n and inspecting the place. 
Then if we two decide that which may hereafter 
prove injurious to a mill, namely a refusal of 
exemption from a grating being put up at head 
or tail-race, and cause the miller to put it up, 
and any injury is caused, all the miller has to do 
is to call on us to hold a further inquiry or 
represent what injury is done to him, and the 
three of us go down, we hold a public court of 
inquiry ; we receive evidence on oath, not only 
from the milling side, but also from the bailiffs 
and others on the fishery side, and then the three 
of US form our judgment on the matter. 

6934. Do you decide on the evidence brought 
before you by both sides ? — Certainly. Wc have 
actually revoked a decision we had formerly 
made. 

6935. On receiving fuller evidence? — Cer- 
tainly ; we did that from anxiety that no injury 
shonld be done whatever to the milling interests 
of the country. 

6936. You divide Ireland into three districts, 
1 believe? — Yes, for convenience sake, amongst 
ourselves. 

6937. But where a difference of opinion arises 
you all three visit the place wherever it may be ? 
—There are two or three of us always. To 
clear up any misconception in the matter 
of dividing the country, 1 may say, that 
was done simply for convenience sake. 
My colleague very often comes to the district 
that has been allotted to me in the south of 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

Ireland ; I go with him to the north of Ireland, 
and 80 on. Two or three, perhaps, may go into 
one another’s district. No single inspector has 
charge of nny special district, so as to do any act 
of himself. 

6938. Is there any case in Ireland that you 
are aware of where the miller has been called 
upon to maintain a grating after it has been 
proved to your satisfaction that the gi'ating has 
injured him ? — None whatever. If we compelled 
him to put up a grating, or rather refused an 
exemption to him, we have revoked our own 
order afterwards sometimes. 

6939. Then not only is there no case of that 
kind, but further than that, where on insufficient 
evidence the exemption has been refused, on 
further evidence the exemption has always been 
granted ?— Certainly, and in such a case the 
three of us agree. 

6940. Then you are prepared to tell the Com- 
mittee that this law has been most carefully and 
most judiciously administered, and if there is any 
doubt in the matter at all, and if there has been 
any partiality shown by jou it has always been 
on the side of the millowner ? — Most decidedly. 

I do not like to accuse our Department of par- 
tiality, or accuse myself of it, but I was always 
interested in the industry of the country, and if I 
leaned any way I leaned in favour of the millers. 

6941. For instance, you might have a case 
where the head-race ia a mile long. It would, I 
suppose, be difficult, perhaps, in that case fur the 
miilowuer to send a man up all that distance at 
night to look after the grating. That, I take it, 
would be the case where you would take the facts 
into consideration, and exempt on that ground? 
— Just so; although really it was overstepping 
the actual letter of the law, because the letter of 
the law is that we cannot give cxemptlou except 
when a grating interferes with the effective 
working power of the mill. But we, in our 
desire not to injure any industry, stepped be- 
yond that, where we found that it might be 
very troublesome, and a very great hardship 
on the miller, to send his man up. In many 
cases I know that a miller would have to build 
a house beside his mill-siuice if we did uot give 
him the exemption ; and so we give Mm the ex- 
emptioti. In other cases, a mill-race may come 
in at right angles to a river; the great weight of 
water might be over the dam, and w’e t ike that 
into account also, and say, We will not harrass 
the miller. If there be any hardship in the 
matter, we do not conapel him to put up gratings 
there; we give an exemption. 

6942. Can you mention a case to the Com- 
mittee in illustration of that ? — There are several 
cases in the north of Ireland ; Mr. Webb’s case, 
for instance, the moment we saw it; and also 
Mr. Dinsmore’s case. 

Chairman. 

6943. Do yon say that the flow of the water 
was so direct over the weir that there was very 
little danger of the fish going into the race? — 
Quite so, and we took that into account ; even 
assuming for a moment that fry or spent fish 
coming down the river would turn into the mill- 
race, there would be so few of them that we 
would not press the miller to put np a grating. 

K K 3 6944. Do 
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Mr. Seton Karr. 

6944. Do you make a strong dUrinction in 
ciises vhere the mill does not take a large part, 
or the whole of the flow of a river?— Always. 

6945. Have you ever directed a lattice-work 
to be put up at races of mills 1 — Never. 

6946. VV'nat was tlte position of the millers up 
to 1869 under the law on that head?— With 
regard to gratings ? 

6947. Yes, and lattices? — YVith regard to 
gratings and lattices at their head and tail- 
races, they were exempted up to the Act of 
1869 ; 5 & 6 Viet. c. 106, s. 76, exempted mills 
from the operation of that section ; they were 
free from that; and then the Act of 1863 was 
passed, which had re'erence only to where 
turbines, or other hydraulic machines, were 
used. 

6C48. With regard to lattices, is it correct to 
Far that your view was, that if you required 
lattices on races, it would interi'ere too much 
with the working of a mill? — Certainly. We have 
always felt that, and we have never compelled 
them to do it. 

6949. .A.nd I suppose they had not at that time, 
or until very recently,discovered what was the best 
kind of lattices or gratings to he put up? — I 
think not. 

6950. Probably they had not pahl much atten- 
tion to that view of the question? — I think not. 
Immediately after 1868 or 1869, when the Act 
of Parliament was passed, we consulted our 
engineer about it, and he drew out certain plans 
or dingranjB for the consideration of the millers, 
to aid them and help them. 

Mr. Tomlinstm. 

6951. What was his name? — Mr. Richard 
Gray. 

Mr. Macartney. 

6952. Of the Board of Works, is he not? — 
No, of the Fishery Department. We got these 
plans lithographed, and sent down to all the 
millers, and he suggested that this lattice-work 
should be put up. 

6953. That is the class of lattice-work which 
we have heard of, is it not ? — Yes. 

Mr. Tumlinsan. 

6954. Have you a copy of that liihograjihed 
form ?— No, I have not. 

Mr. i>cto7i-Karr. 

6265. Can you have it sent to the Committee? 
-'Certainly. Mr. Hornsby has these diagrams 
in town, and you can get them from him. 

6966. As we are on the subject of lattices, I 
should Hke to dii-ect your attention to that 
grating in the room ? — I know it well. 

6957. That kind of grnting, I suppose, was not 
.invented or thought of at the time you speak of? 
— It was not thought of till this year. That was 
invented by a very clever fellow in charge of the 
Cork Waterworks, Mr. O'Toole, an engineer. 
It was put up this year ; and I have been there 
two or three times, and found that there is no 
obstruction whatever to the water. 

6958. Have you seen it in operation ? — Yes, I 
have seen it in operation several times. 

6959. Then what you say with regard to 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
lattices does not apply to a gratintj of this 
description, does it? — No, not at all; that kind 
of lattice which has been produced here must 
stop the water. That lattice was put up at the 
Cork Waterworks, and caused an immense 
amount of trouble to the Cork Corporation 
engineers to keep it clean. They had to get 
two, like the saaiies of a window, and wlieu one 
got dii-ty another was put down before it and 
the other was hauled up and cleaned. Ail a 
man has to do now ia to take a brush with a long 
handle and he can sweep it up and down without 
the slightest trouble. I saw it in operation 
myself. 

6960. You were saying that you never im- 
posed the erection of lattices on millownera ; 

do you mean a lattice of that description ? 

Never. 

6961. Had that kind of grating been thought 
of or invented I suppose the same remark would 
not apply ; it would not have interfered with the 
water-po«er, would it ?-— T do not think even in 
the pre,aeut day wo would enforce that grating 
gainst millers in tlie bead-races and tail-races. 
The Act of Parliament of 1863, which imposed 
upon millers where turbines were worked the 
duty of adopting an efficient means of prevent- 
ing fry from entering the turbine, ia what caused 
the lattice, not the gratings at the bead and tail- 
races. These are two distinct questions which I 
am afraid from the evidence, as I have read it, 
have been rather jumbled up. 

6962. I think I understand your distinction. 
You make the distinction between gratings at 
head and lail-races on the one hand, and the 
gratings at turbines ? — Quite so ; I want to draw 
that distinction. 1 do not think even at the 
present moment we would enforce that grating in 
any tail-race at all, and in no head-race would 
we enforce it, because the fry where bucket 
wheels or breast wheels are, would, generally 
speaking, go down pretty safely, and the spent 
fish also. Therefore we would not do it because 
it would give trouble to the miller. 

6963. I think we understand the distinction 
you have drawn our attention to, but as 1 was 
asking you about lattices 1 wanted to have ia 
passing your opinion on that grating ? — I have 
seen it in work and it is most perfect, the water 
passing through it as level as this table. 

6964. 1 suppose the reason why you would 
not impose lattices or gratings of that kind even 
at head and tail-races is that they are not 
required there ? — They are not 

6965. It is only a question of keeping the full- 
grown salmon from going up the tail races for 
instance, is it not?— That is so. 

6966. And the spent fish from going down the 
head-race? — Quite so. 

6967. And also in those days there were hardly 
any turbine wheels; tliey were nearly all bucket 
wheels, were they not? — Yes. 

Mr. Tomhnson. 

6968. At what date ai-e you speaking of?— 
Previous to the Act of 1863. 

Mr. Setun~Karr. 

6969. And up to 1869? — Increasing up to 
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24 May 1802.] Sir T. 

Mr. .^e<on-Karr — continued. 

6970. Do you limit the period to previous to 
1863? — Yfcfl, and that was the Act that enforced 
the proteciion to these turbines. 

6971. "With regard to the turbine clause, when 
turbines came into operation did you consider the 
law imperative on millers to adopt efbcient means 
to prevent fry from passing into them ? — 
Certainly ; I can hardly think there can be a 
doubt about it. 

6972. And it is a protection that would only be 
accessary for two or three months in the year, is 
it not? — Two or three months at furthest; in 
many cases they are not required for three 
months, because, if there is a good fresh in the 
river, the smolts will all go down in much less 
time? — They would all go down safely to the 
sea. 

6973. When once they begin to run they 
begin to go down verv rapidly, do they not? — 
They do; you can hardly stop them. 

6974. And the time of year for protecting the 
turbines would be when there was very little 
dirt or leaves or grass coming down the river ? — 
Yes; Ajiril and May are the two principal 
months. Some fry m.ay run in March but not 
many. The great body come down in April and 
May, and some probably in June. 

6975. The time-head gratings are required at 
head and tail races, also the times of tlie year 
when salmon are ascending and descending, and 
times which are very well known, I believer — 
Yes, and very short times also. That will depend 
altogether on tlie position of the mill in the 
river, h'or instance, os to mills, very high up 
stream (take the Maine river, for instance), the 
salmon ascending will only be seen proliahly two 
months out of tlie twelve going up, and that is 
all the time that is required to keep a grating at 
the tail-race to prevent them getting in. Then, 
on going down, it will be only a very short time, 
say a month or two, that they would be required 
to have them at the head-race ; all the rest of the 
year is free. 

6976. Although the periods mny vary in 
ditferent rivers, in each locality the period is 
perfectly well known, is it not? — It is perfectly 
well known, and, in any exemptions we give, we 
adopt our exemption exactly to the time of year 
when salmon are or are not in that locality. We 
would not make one general exemj>tion for the 
whole river, because in one part of the river the 
salmon are up earlier, and so on, as you get 
np. 

6977. You adapt your own exemptions to the 
knowledge of the times when the fish are going 
up and down, do you not? — We da 

6978. Was there notecase quite recently in 
the north where you directed gratings on the 
tail-race of a mill for a short time, and found that 
It caused a backwater which injured the 
machinery ? — Yes, I heard that only the other 
day, when 1 was down soaking some experimeots 
by the authority of this Committee. The 
manager of the mill told me, when I asked 
hun if he had anything to compoin of, “ No, 
nothing whatever, except that you last winter 
caused us to put up gratings for a couple of 
oonths to prevent the spawning fish getting into 
the tail-race, aud the came and ihiew back- 

U.80. 
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Mr. ■Selan-Karr — continued, 
water on us. and some of our machinery brok e 
ami it cost us some money.” 

6979. What mill was this? — Mr. Gihon's mill 
at Lisnafillsn. I told him his remedv was to 
represent that to the inspector of fisheries, mid 
the three of us would go down, ludd an iiujuiry, 
and receive evidence, andof course if the evideiice 
bore out what he stated to me, we would give the 
exemption. 

6980. You yourself told him what his proper 
remedy was in that case, did you not? -Cer- 
tainly. 

6981. Do YOU think there is any hardships 
thrown on millowners by the Act of 1869 relutiiig 
to gratings? — None w'halever. By the way iu 
which it has been worked, it is utterly un|)(>srihle 
there can be any hardship except that, of course, 
of keeping the gratings clean for a very short 
time. That is, speaking ot the grating clause. 

6982. What is the reason, then, that some of 
them make complaints? — I candidly say to the 
Committee I do not think there would have bteu 
any complaints whatever, but that Mr. Webb iu 
the north of Ireland was snininoned and made u 
criminal of (as he said hinisBU*) before his own 
bench of magistrates. He would not put up 
gratings ; the bailiff culled upon him to do so hy 
direction of the board of conservators ; but he 
neither would j*ut them up nor apiily for exemp- 
tion i and, as a matter ot course, he could not be 
made an exception to the law, and the board of 
conservators ijrosecuted huii, and ha was fined- 

6983. I will ask you to give us the facts of 
that presently ; but is it not the fact that the 
millowners sometimes will not take the tniuble 
to clean the gratings ? — It is tiie fact ; over and 
over again we have seen tliat. 

6984. They will not take the trouble to do it, 
will tliey ? — They will not. 

6985. Do you tliiuk that is the chief reason 
that complaints have been made with regard to 
tliis grating clause? — I have not the slightest 
doubt about it. 

6986. In fact, are you prepared to sny that is 
the mniu reason? — 1 think it is the main reasou. 

6987. In other words, if the millowners took 
the trouble to clean their gratings properly we 
should hear nothing about the mills being inter- 
fered with, you think? — Nothing whatever. 
The fact is, on a late inspection (1 cannot remem- 
ber the name of the mill, but I can refer to it in 
ray note-book for the time) 1 saw the grating 
of one mill was thick with weeds and dirt, and 1 
spoke to the manager of the mill and said, “Why 
do you not keep that clean for your own sake?” 

6988. Where was that? — In the north ; I do 
not remember exactly where it is at the very 
moment, but I am sure I could find it out from 
my note-book. I said to the mans^er, “ Wh^ 
do you not keep that clean?” he said, “ Oh, la 
does not matter ; it does not throw any back- 
water on us.” I enid, “ Even for appearance 
sake you might keep it clean.” 

6989. He found he was not troubled, and he 
would not trouble himself to keep it clean?-— 
Quite so; it did not throw any backwater ou 
him, although the dirt attached to the grating 
lifted the water much higher at the back of it 
than it was at the front of it, as it went down. 

K h: 4 6990. I suppose 
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i\Ir. 5cfo7j'/srarr — coiitioued. 

G 99 C. 1 suppose if itbadiujured bis rnaohinery 
he would probably have blamed the grating? — 
Probably ne would. 

69!) I . Are you prepared to pay that in your 
experience there have been many cases where 
the trouble arose because they would not keep 
the gratings clean ? — We have over and over 
again seen it ourselves. 

6992. Those gratings that we are speaking of, 
namely, the gratings to keep full-g'own salmon 
and spent fish out, are gratings wliich are very 
easily cleaned, are they not? — Very easily. 
They are only vertical bars, two indies apart. 

6993. The trouble you spoke of with regard to 
the lattice has nothing whatever to do with the 
gratings you are now speaking of, has it?— 
Kothing whatever. 

6994. Before I go to the details of Sir. Webb’s 
case, I will ask you a question with regard to the 
poaching that is done in mill races, and the 
works appurtenant to mills. This has always 
been a subject of rpi'erence, I believe, in all Acts 
of Parliament, has it not?— I havegtme back to 
1624 for references which I am prepared to brin» 
before the Committee if necessary; and all 
Select Committees of the House of Commons, 
and all Commissions of Inquiry, have reported 
on this source of destruction to the salmon 
fisheries of the country ; that is not more so 
with regard to Ireland than to Scotland. 

6995. That is one or the natural consequences 
of the erection of a mill, is it not ? — It is. 

6996. And it is not greater now than it was 
20 or 30 years ago, is it? — Oh, no. 

6997. I suppose it is almost impossible to pro- 
tect-uiill races in a way from poaebiug ? — In 
some cases it requires men employed night and 
day to protect them. I have seen myself^ in the 
South of Ireland, a race absolutely full of 
salmon, and you could uot get those sahnon out 
of that tail-race. 

6998. Was that in Galway? — No, that was in 
the county of Limerick ; aud an} one can sec 
them in the present day. When the summer 
fish are running up in Gal way, I have seen a tail- 
race literally paved with salmon, and when the 
wheel stopped you could hardly diive them out 
of the tail-race. Even with tlie little waste of 
water coming through the wheel, still their noses 
were pushing on trying to get up; and you 
could liardly drive them out. I should think 
there were lour hundred or five hundred salmon, 
some of them 20 Iba. weight, which anyone 
could take. They have to be watched night and 
day ; and I believe that was the origin of the 
clause in the Act of 1869- 

Mr. !\Jacartney. 

6999. Do you say it was the origin of the 
clause 7 — I believe the origin of the clause was 
that Galway case. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7000. la that the grating clause? — Yes; that 
is the grating clause. 

7001. These facts jou mention, of course, are 
very strong evidence of the necessity ofgratino-s 
at the time salmon are running up or down tSe 
river?— I do not think any impartial person 
would say there is no necessity for them. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

7002. In view of tlie fact that Acts since 1824 
liave taken notice of this danger to fish, I sur>. 
pose it is not coir-ect to say that poaching ^ 
recent years has increased at all? — I do 'not 
think poaching has increased since 1848, when 
the law first began to be administered, and when 
funds were provided for the employment of 
bailifis. I rather think it has decreased. Pro- 
bally it increased for some time, but of late 
years, according to all the reports we receive, 
It has been diminishing very much. The police 
have been very active and given us great help in 
the matter. 

7003- Taking the last 10 years; in cases 
where the supply of salmon in rivers has de- 
creased largely, is it in your view correct to sav 
that it is due to poaching? — Certainly not. ft 
is very hard for me as a Government inspector 
of fisheries, only occasionally visiting a river, 
ami only goin^ down when the necessity requires 
it, to know what poaching is going on at night. 
I must depend on the reports made by the 
Boards ot Conservators to our department, and 
they get their re[iort8 from their own officers. 
There is a better class of officers at the present 
day, particularly in the north of Ireland, em- 
ployed now than there used to be. Ido not say 
there is not plenty of poaching, and always will 
be, to the day of judgment, I suppose, for salmon. 

7004. ytill, the point is, in your opinion, ithas 
not increased ? — Certainly not, I think poaching 
has very much dimiiiishea. 

7005. A fish- pass would not do much good, I 

take it then, in a cuse where a mill-race takes 
most of tlie flow of the river ? — Hardly any good 
at all, until the water rises a certain height over 
ihe apex of die weir. There are numbers -of 
people in Ireland who would provide money (and 
1 may say tiiat in England it is the very same 
thing) for the building of fish passes, but the 
miller steps in and says, “ You may build your fish 
pass or firii ladder, which-ever you like to call 
It’’ 

Mr. Macartney, 

7006. There was a great distinction made 
between the two by Mr. Munn ; and I want to 
know which it is properly called. Will yon 
describe to us the difference between a fish ladder 
and a fisli pass? — There is no difference. 

Chairman, 

7007. I certainly understood from Mr. Munn 
that a fish ladder was the means by which a 
fish ascended the river, and that a fish pass was 
the means by which it descended the river?— I 
think, if you examine Mr. Munn’s evidence, be 
rather wished to draw that distinction between 
fish passes and ladders, so that you might know 
that what he meant when he was talking about a 
fish ladder was a pass built on the apex of the 
weir, but not going into it at all. 

Mr. Tumlinson. 

7008. I understood Mr. Munn’s distinction to 
be this : That a fish ladder was a series of steps 
by which fish could get up to the level of the top 
of the weir? — We have no such thing in the 
words of the statute at all as a fish ladder. I 
may say with regard to a fish ladder it is, as you 
say, breaks or steps in a pass, as we will call it at 

present ; 
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nresent ; that ia merely to concentrate the flow of 
Uter and prevent it getting away too rapidly. 
\Vben that plan ofpasa wasintroduced it was intro- 
duced into England by a very celebrated Irish 
enffiaeer, who designed fish-passes that were very 
cflective in Ireland, so far as Galway and Halisodai'e 
were concerned, and made BalUodarc river a very 
valuable salmon fishery. When they were intro- 
duced into England, and the English people, 
under the Act of 1861, took an interest in pro- 
tecting salmon fishcides, they were called ladders 
here. ° That is the origin of the words ‘'salmon 
ladders.” You never hear of such a thing in 
Ireland. 

7009. Am I correct in understanding Mr. 
Munnin tins way: that there are two things; one, 
a series of steps by which fish can get to the top of 
the weir; and another, a depression in the level of 
the weir to enable the water to flow more easily 
over it? — No, there is no tlietinction. As I read 
Jlr. Munn’s evidence, aud as he referred to a fish- 
pass, he meant that a fish-pass and a queen’s gap 
were aualagous terms; but you could not put a 
fish-pass so as to correspond with a queen’s gap 
in a mill weir, because if you did you would ruin 
the mill altogether. You would get right down 
through, 

Mr. Macartney. 

7010. Queen’s gaps were confined to fishing 
weirs ? — Yes. 

7011. But when you are speaking of a fish- 
pass you mean the pass or ladder tliat can be 
applied to miU dams, do you? — Quite so. 

Mr. Setun.Karr. 

7012. The fish-pass or ladder applies to mill 
dams, and the queen’s gap to a fishing weir? — 
Yea. 

Mr. Pinhcrlmi. 

7013. Will you refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Munn on page 242, Question 6574 ? — I do not 
think there is much difference after all between 
Mr. Mnnn and myself. He says: “Fish ladders 
are erections placed on the outside of the weirs 
for the damming back of water for mills.” Now 
he is dealing with it from a legal point of view J 
“ Fish-passes are passes that are put into fishing 
weirs for the purpose of allowing a certain num- 
ber of salmon at any rate to pass up for the 
purpose of breeding ; they arc what are called 
queen’s gaps.” 

Mr. Macartney. 

7014. He distinctly confined in his evidence 
the word “ pass ” to a “ queen’s gap ; ” but you 
do not, as I understand? — Certainly not; and I 
can point out to you if necessary the sections of 
the Act of Parliament which shows the difference 
between a fish-pass and a queen’s gap, 

7015. You are using the word in a wider sense 
than Mr. Munn did ? — You cannot fish within a 
certain ^tance of a queen’s gap ; and there is no 
prohibition as to fishing with a certain distance of 
& Osh-pass. 

0.80. 



7016. With regard to fish going up for spawn- 
ing purposes, it ia only when the instinct comes 
upon them to go up that they will take a pass 
and go over the weir, is it not?— That is so. I 
think we have two celebrated instances in Ireland 
of that. We have at Galway a very large regu- 
lating weir, wbicli runs across the entire weir at 
Galway and divides down to two very wide 
channels, feeding mills all down its course. In 
that regulating weir ia a fisli - pass, built 
originally by the engineer I mentioned, Mr. 
Forsyth ; and this ia a moat effective fish-pass. 

I have seen the fish go over that like race- 
horses iuraping over one another when once 
they take it into their heads to go. Perhaps 
the day before (although there ia always plenty 
of water in that fish-pass, because the commis- 
sioners who built the weir left a large cut iu it 
below the apex of the weir), I do not exaggerate 
when I say at any time ir> the mouth of August 
you will see 2,000 or 3,000, perhaps 5,000 fish 
lying below, in what ia called the drain. If any 
of the Committee are in the habit of visiting 
Galway during the angling season they would 
say I do not exaggerate when L say you can see 
at least 3,000 salmon there. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

7017. Can you describe the construction of 
that pass? — It is the ordinary fish-pose. There is 
a gap in the weir like that; it is out down about 
two feet deep, and then there are these breaks 
coming from side to side, and the water comes in 
here, and runs like that {describviy). 

7018. Then it causes a loss of water at the 
head, does it not? — Yes, it would cause a loss of 
water ; of course it must do so ; but it was built 
at the time the Commissioners of the Navigation 
were carrying out works for the purpose of 
caiTying out the drainage and navigation opera- 
tions with reference to Lough Corrib. They had 
power to depress it there, but there is such a 
great width of river that there is sufficient water 
luniotained for the mills, 

Mr. .Seton-Karr. 

7019. The point you were impressing on the 
Committee was, that even with the best con- 
structed fish-pass, and plenty of water in it, the 
fish will not always take it unless they are so in- 
clined, until the time comes for them to ascend 
the river ? — Certainly. I instanced Galwav and 
also Balisodare. At Balisodare Lord Flnnis- 
killen took out 300 fish on one occasion from 
one of the pools of the ladder. He did not kill 
them, of course, he put them back again. Below 
this ladder large draughts of salmon are taken. 
They are waiting there, but what the instinct is 
no one knows. 

7020. With regard to the protection of fish in 
and aboutthe appurtenances of a mill, it does not 
follow that the erection of a good fish-pass at a 
dam would do away with the necessity of pro- 
tecting the fieh, does it? — Certainly not. On 
one 01 the rivers I know, the Kiver Annacotty, 
there is a relay of bailiffs in the season day and 
night, and an excellent fish-pass has been built in 
that weir. The miller gave us permission to depress 
a portion of the weir. Taking that as the apex of 

L L the 
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Jlr. Seton~Karr — continued, 
the weir, we cut it so, and built the pass like that 
(iUusiTathiff). The weir was depressed at one 
end and the fish-pass built there, and a very good 
fish-pass it was. 

7021. Where was that?- At Annacotty, on 
the Mulkenr river. The tail-race comes out 
like that {describing), and this tail-race takes all 
the fish ; and a relay of baillfis is kept there day 
and night in buminer watchiug them. 

7022. Did that fish-pass interfere with the 

flow of water to the mill at all ? — No. I would 

not answer that positively, because the millowner 
■was exceedingly kind and gave permission to 
make the depression in the dam. As a matter 
of course, when the water falls very low it takes 
that quantity of water from the roll]. 

7023. You never heard any complaint about it, 
did you? — No,theoT\iierof the mill coneented to it. . 

Mr. To/nlinson. 

7024. Is there any grating at that tail-race? — 
Ko j a grating was put up in that tail-race, but it 
was found it would not answer, and it was taken 
away, and now tlie Conservators have nothing to 
do but to watch it. 

Mr. Seton-Kurr. 

7025. Do you consider a fish-pass a necessary 
thing? — Very important. 

7026. The point that you are making is, is it 
not, that the existence of a fish-pass does not do 
away witli the necessity of protecting the head 
and tail raeea? — Certainly not; it caunot 
unless you have the power of cutting down into 
the weir and taking so much water from the mill, 
which never was sought for on any occasion. 
Then you could build a fish-pass that might be of 
use; but you would injure the milling interest by 
taking so much water away. 

7027. Whether there is a fish-pass or not, the 
necessity of having gratings at head and tail 
races at certain times of the year still remains? — 
It must remain. 

7028. As a matter of fact, do you think that 
the law with regard to fish-passes requires 
amending? — Yes, we are in a very unsatisfactory 
state witli regard to the law as to fieh-pasaes. 
The Act of 1842 provides that in any old weir, 
erected before the Act of 1842, the Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries would have powei, on money 
being provided, to build a fish-pass. As I have 
explained to the Committee, that fish-pass would 
be virtually useless unless you could go below 
the apex of the weir, because you have a thin 
volume of water, and only the same quantity 
running over tlie whole weir, all being on a level. 
Then the Act of Paidiament provides that in any 
new erections, placed in rivers since 1842, the 
person who places them should build a fish-pass 
in such a way as we may direct, and should 
always have a constant supply of water flowing 
through it. There was no penalty provided in 
that Act for not doing it, and the consequence is 
that it is a dead-letter. I went as fai- as anyone 
could do in my fishery capacity and represented 
the matter to the Law Officers of the Crown in 
Ireland, and we brought a case before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench at my suit; but the judges 
decided that It was a case for an indictment, which 



Mr. continued, 

means that no one will undertake it. Xhe 
gentleman who owned it was indicted; and ihe 
grand jury threw out the bill. 

7029. Then do you agree with Mr. Munn’* 
evidence on that point? -Entirely. I think that 
law is in a most unsatisfactory state, not only for 
the fishing interest, but for the millin<r interest 
A miller has no rkht to be put to the* trouble of 
being indicted, li he raises the height of the 
old weir so as to form a greater obstruction, he 
ought to know he will bo fined for it, or that he 
must build a fish-pass. Now he can do it with 
impunity, except that he is subject to an indict- 
ment, wljich is a very awkward position for a 
gentleman to be placed in. If he is found 
guilty of a misdemeanour, which he would he if 
the grand jury found a bill, and the petty jury 
found him guilty, the ^udge might fine himSOOi, 
or send him to gaol, which would be a very 
serious thing. 

7030. Then do I understand that you consider 
the law most unsatisfactory ?— -I consider the Iak 
most unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7031. Do I understand you to say there is no 
process at all except by indictment ? — No process 
at all ; that is, as to tlic new erections I am 
speaking of. 

7032. I thought you were referring to fish- 
passes now? — Y^, I am dealing with fish-|iasses 
in new erections; that is, erections placed in 
rivers since 1842, 

7033. Do ycu distinguish that from fish-passes 
on old mills? — Yea, there are the two classes. 

Mr. 8cton~Karr. 

7034. And under the present law, I take it 
that a miller can raise Iris dam as a matter of fact 
without putting in an efficient fish-pass, can be 
DOt ? — Not legally; really he cannot; but the 
ouly remedy against him is by indictment 

7035. Then it amounts to that practically, does 
it not ? — It does. 

7036. From the evidence you have already 
given, I suppose if dams were erected in many 
cases in that way it would prevent the salmon in 
some cases from ascending the river altogether? 
— It would be very injurious to the salmon 
fisheries. 

7037. Would it take avray a large amount of 
spawning ground ? — You can very easily under- 
stand, when a lot of salmon congregate below a 
weir, and there are no means of getting over, 
when they are trying to ascend to the sMwning 
ground they will either die or be poached there; 
and it is impossible to watch them always. 

7038. Do you think that any proposed legis- 

lation now should contain some provisions on 
this point?— Certainly. Wc have recommended 
that in several of our annual Reports to Parlia- 
ment. I think there are a great many amendment 
that could be made in the fishery laws, and 1 
have a strong opinion they should be taken up 
by the Government ; and we have so reciOT* 
mended in our reports to Parliament from tune 
to time. , 

7039. Have you seen many fish co^rsgute 
below the weir in the Hiver Lee ? — Yes, they 
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have two fish passes in that weir in Cork, and 
thev liave a very peculiar contrivance for gettiug 
(j,g‘ salmon out of the tail-race there. The whole 
of (he water of the Lee goes down through tur- 
bines to supply water to the city of Cork. It 
is a very long and deep tail-race, and very wide, 
in fact, I think 70 to 80 feet wide ; and the 
ascending fish go up there, and you will ecc them 
in vast numbers immediately below the turbines. 
They are perfectly safe there so long as they are 
watched by the bailiffs, and all that kind of 
thing. Then they have a sluice on the right 
bank, and when they stop the -turbines they open 
that sluice, and the moment the fish feel the 
draut^ht of water there, they take it and shoot 
into the river. Then although there are good 
fish-passes in that weir, you will see tliem 
jumping at the weir trying to run up, and being 
beaten down again until tney find the foot of the 
ladder or fish-pass. 

7040. Do you say there is a sluice at the foot 
of the turbines between the tail-race and the 
j-iver? — Here are the turbines (^describing), acnA 
there is a sluice here. Here is the turbine house. 
Tl)is is the weir and this is the i-iver running 
down. The fish all run up here and congregate 
here. They have a sluice here and here. When 
the fish congregate here they stop that sluice, that 
sluice shuts the water off the turbines, they open 
tliis sluice, and the moment the shoot of water is 
felt by the fish the fish take that water and get 
into tne river. 

7041. There are a couple of fish-passes in the 
dam, are there not ? — Yes, there is one at that 
point and anotlier in the centre. It is a very 
ingenious contrivance, but not satisfactory. 
Unless you had the people attached to a rail! or 
water works like that cordially co-operating 
with you in the protection of the fish, you would 
find it very difficult to get the fish out of the 
tail-race. 

7042. The owners of the Cork Waterworks 
put in that sluice and that coutrivanoe, I suppose, 
of their own accord ? — They did. The Cork 
Corpoiation, I must say, have done everything 
most cordially and are most anxious for ihe pro- 
tection of the fisheries, while at the same time 
observing their own rights. Their works are 
probably the largest in the kingdom, so far as 
turbine works are concerned. 

7043. And they have found no difficulty what- 
ever, I believe, in combining the protection of 
fish with their working of the turbines? — None 
whatever ; all their omoors have got instructions 
to do so. 

7044. I wish to ask you a tew q^uestions about 
Mr. Webb’s prosecution, to which you have 
alluded. You say that the clause in the Act of 
1869, which practically brought mills under the 
operation of the Act of 1842, was never com- 
plained of until Mr. Webb was prosecuted by 
the officer of the Board of Conservators ? — 
Never. 

7046. In what year was that? — 1890. ' 

7046. Will you kindly explain to the Com- 
mittee exactly what happened on that occasion 
with regard to Mr. Webn’s prosecution ? — I can 
only tell it from Mr. Webb himself. 

0.80. 



7047. You do not know anything about it 
yourself, do you?— 1 know what Mr. Webb in- 
formed me. I know that Mr. Webb did not 
apply for any exemption until after he was con- 
victed. 

Mr. bieton-Karr. 

7048. In the first place, Mr. Webb was more 
indignant at the idea of being summoned, was he 
not, than he was at the idea of being compelled 
to put up any grating ? — Certaiuly. He told me 
he was made a erimiual of before his own bench 
of magistrates, his colleagues. 

7049. Vou spoke to Mr. Webb yourself about 
this matter, did you not?--Yes, 1 went down 
with my colleague, Mr. Hornsby, as we had a 
difference of opinion on the subject of these 
gratings. We received an apjilication from 
Mr. Webb for an exemption, 1 think, in 
March 1891, when he wrote to us, and said that 
a further communication setting forth the gi’ounds 
of his application would follow, but that further 
communication never followed. He never wrote 
to us. However, we were informed by the Board 
of Conservators that Mr. Webb was being pro- 
secuted, and we went down, I think, early in 
May 1891, aud saw Mr. Webb, and saw the 
bailiffs; and Mr. Hornsby and I, after hearing 
both sides, agi'eed that Mr. Webb was entitled to 
exemption from gratings both at bead and tail- 
races, he having been previously convicted for 
not putting them up. Had Mr. W^ebb applied 
for exemption, the probability is, he would nave 

f ot the exemption iiefore being summoned. 

lowever, we gave that exemption, and there 
were some other cases pending against him for 
the same offence, or for offences on other dates. 
Mr. Hornsby and I considered that was really 
pusliiiig the law very far, to say the least of it, 
and that it was not very judicious on the part of 
the Board of Conservators; and as Mr. Webb 
feared that the Board of Conservators, aud stated 
to us positively, (hat the Board of Conservators 
would proceed against him for the penalties for 
the dates on which he had not put up gratings 
before our exemption, we said, “ We will make 
our exemption retrospective,” although we had 
no power to do so, and we had uo power 
to oind the magistrates. They might have 
said, “we will not mind what you say”; 
but at the same time we thought the magistrates 
would take it into account when they saw that, 
and we did it for the sake of harmony and peace, 
and for the welfare of everybody. 

7050. Then you exceeded your powers in 
favour of Mr. Vebb in that case, did you not? 
— We did. 

7051. As a matter of fact, he might have 
avoided all this litigation by applying iu proper 
time for an exemption, might he not ? — Quite so ; 
anditbongfatitwasonlyjusttodo as we did to 
Mr. Webb, though we even exceeded our powers. 

7062. Rather than put him to any incon- 
venience you exceeded your powers, and made 
our exemption retrospective?— We did, though 
doubt the legality of it. 

7053. But you did it, at all events, did you 

not?— We did. , . 

7054. I think there is a bye-wash in Mr. 
Webb’s head-race, is there not ?— There is. 

L L 2 7055. And 
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Mr. Scio}i~H»rr — continuecL 

7055. And a coiiaideralde weight of watcf goes 
down over the dam, does it not?— Yes, and that 
was one of the reasons why we gave exemption. 
We took into account a good many reasons tor 
givinf' Mr. Webb exemption, as we did in other 
oaaes.’^ With regard to bis tail-race, I inay say 
his tail-race discharges through Loi-d O’NeiU’s 
demesne, and it is overshadowed with trees for a 
long distance, so we thought it would be very 
difficult for Mr. Webb to keep the gnatings 
clean, even for the two or three months that the 
spawning fish would be ascending, and we gave 
an exemption iu consequence of tliat, though I 
doubt if we had power to do so. 

7056. And also he would have had to go on 
to anotlier man’s demesne to erect the grating, 
would he not?— He would. Of course 1 do not 
know whether he has a right to do so or not. 

7057. Has he a lease of that demesne, do 
you know ?— I do not know anything about 
that. 

7058. However, you took all those things into 
consideration, did you ? — We did. 

7059. Was there any personal quarrel, do you 
think, between Mr. Webb and the local in- 
epecior? — I am sorry to say it was too evident, 
on the bank of the river. 

7060. Very possibly all this trouble arose 
through those spedal facta? — I liave not the 
slightest doubt aoout it ; and not only that, but 
it IS the opinion of every one I have spoken to 
in that part of the north of Ireland. 

7061. Without imputing blame to anybody, 
there were snecial facts liare, I take it, which 
account, in fact, for all the litigation and dis- 
turbance?— No doubt about it; I find there was 
a want of judgment on both sides. I think there 
was a want of judgment in issuing so many 
summonses against Mr. Webb, at any rate till 
the Board of Conservaiors got our decision. 
Bad blood was engendered by it, and angry 
feeling, and tbe result is that you geutleracn 
have had this matter before vou. 

7062. By your judicious action in over- 
stepping discreetly your powers you settled the 
whole thing ; did you not ; — I thought I would ; 
but I am sorry to say I was not successful. 

7063. There was no more trouble, so fiir as 
Mr. Webb was concerned, was there? — None 
whatever ; and individually, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I may tell you there is nothing, as a 
fishery inspector or otherwise, that I would 
willingly do that would injure any industry in 
the country. 

7064. After the passing of the Act of 1869. 
I believe you issued circulars to every board of 
conservators in Ireland asking for a list of the 
mills in their district?— We did. I can put in a 
copy of the circular we issued and the notice we 
^ued. This is a circular we issued in 1869, 
momediately after the passing of the Act of 
Parliament, signed hy myself and my colles^ue, 
who IS now dead, Major Hayes. There were 
only two permanent inspectors then. This is 
directed to the clerk of the conservators of every 
district in Iceland : « Sir.— By the provisions of 
pe Act of Parliament passed this Session, it is 
incumhent upon the owners or occupiers of all 
mills or factories using water from rivers fre- 



Mr. Seioit-ZCarr — continued, 
quented by salmon, as a moving power fi 
machinery, to place gi-atings and lattiMs nt Z 
points of divergence from and return to ml 
river of any channels, sluices, watercourses &c 
dtc., under a penalty not exceeding lOf., eicew 
such cases where it may be proved ' to tb 
satisfaction of the iuapectoi-s that the fixiiw (5 
such gratings or lattices would be injuriow to 
such mills or fac tories, and tliey may by them be 
specially exempted from the operations of the 
Act. We therefore request you will be sowl 
enoueh to furnish us, uith ai little delay as 
possUilc, with a list of all tlie mills or factor’es 
m your district, and such other infonnatioa 
connected lierewitli as you may have.” Od 
getting that list we issued, early in 1870, this 

notice: “To Owners, Lessees and Occupiers of 
Mills and Factories,” calling their attention to it. 
Then we re-issued the notice in 1890, when 
this complaint arose about no gratings beia<r 
pul up. ° 

Mr. Macartney. 

7065. Is that the turbine notice?— No. 

7066. Did jfou issue another besides the turbine 
notice? — I think so. 

7067. The one issued in 1890 was distinctly s 
turbine notice, was it not? — 1 think we issued 
two. I am dealing now only witli the grating 
notice. 1 have not toucheu the question a 
turbines up to the present. 

Mr. Stto7i~Karr. 

7068. Tliis was issued, was it not, in the early 
part of 1870? — Yea; then it was re-issued in 
1890; we only quote the Act of Parliameut in 
that noti ce. 

Mr. 'Tomlmsuyt. 

7069. The Act of Parliament does not require 
a lattice, docs it ? — Y cs ; the fltli and 6tb Victoria, 
the 1842 Act, docs. If you will allow me, I will 
explain it shortly in a fow words. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7070. The jirovision as to lattice was contmned 
in the 1842 Act, .and this notice only refers to 
the 1842 Act, does it not? —That is all. 

7071. It does not refer to the Turbine Act tt 
all, does it? — No. I Iiave the other notice. 

7072. When do you say this was re-iesuedr— 
In 1890. 

Mr. l:ir.ton-Karr. 

7073. What is the other notice you have ?- 

This is the turbine notice which was issued m 
1890. . , 

7074. Did you issue this notice as to lattice, 
in the early part of 1870? — Yes. 

7075. And did you re-issue identically tliesam 
notice in 1890 ? — Yes, 

7076. I believe you wish to refer to yo^ 

reports for the yeare 1870 and 1871 on 
point? — Yes; I would like to refer to them 
show what our opinions wore. . 

7077. Are you now speaking entirely oi 
gratings clause? — Yes, entirely. In i 
for 1870, we say this : “ By the 32nd an 
Victoria, chapter 9, it is enacted 
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Mr. Stton-Karr — continued, 
exemption from comi)li-mce witli the provisions of 
the 76tli section of the 5th and 6t.h Victoria, 
chapter 106, which requires that gratings shall 
be placed in water-courses leading the water 
tn and from mills during the ascent and descent 
of salmon, and lattices during the descent of 
fry, shall extend only to such cases in which, 
and for such periods during which, it shall be 
iiioved to our satisfaction that such exemption 
18 necessary for the effective working of the 
jjjBchinerv. This imposed on us a work of 
more than ordinary labour, care, and attention. 
The mills are numerous in the country, the 
trade is a very close one, in the majority of 
cases little profit arising, and they arc most 
important resources of the country which should 
not be lightly considered even for the advantage 
of the fisheries. It became, therefore, our anxious 
desire that while we were doiug all in our power 
for the protection of the fish, we should not do 
anything to cause Injury to the milling power of 
the country. The erection of lattice work would 
have caused in most cases a serious injury, and 
we have not enforced it, except in cases where 
turbines are used, and the law is peremptory in 
this respect. With regard to gratings, we have 
given exemption in every case where it was 
proved to our satisfaction they would have been 
injurious to the effective working of the mill, and 
vre are not aware of a single instance of having 
compelled their continuance after they had been 
pot up, when injury was proved. We can now, 
therefore, state that, notwilhetaudlug all the out- 
cry against this clause, i.o injury has been done 
to the milling power, while it has proved most 
advantageous iu many cases to the fisheries.” 
That was the first report we made after the Act 
of 1869 was passed. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7078. That was the one presented in 1871, I 
suppose ? — Yes ; this was tne report for the year 
1871. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7079. The same year, in the early part of 
which you issued this notice you have referred 
to?-Yes. 

7080. Then I think you wish to refer to a 
paragr^h in your following year’s report, do you 
not? — Yes; m our report for 1871, which was 
issued in 1872, we say at page 14, “ Mills and 
Gratings. As we anticipated, the great outcry 
rmsed against theclause, inthe 32 and 33 Victoria, 
chapter 92, which required gratings to be placed 
on mill-leads and tail-races, except where we 
granted an exemption, has subsiaed. Millers 
have seen that we have been most careful only to 
enforce the provisions of the Act when it could 
be done ivithout injuring their water power ; and 
whilst the clause lias proved in many cases to be 
most valuable to the fisheries ; we have not, by 
a too stringent enforoement of it, in a sbgle 
instance caused damage to the milling interests. 
Besiins for gratings and lattices have been pre- 
I»red by oui- engineer, and we have supplied 
tnem_ to all persona interested where gratings were 
required to be erected.” These are the diagrams 

0.80. 



Mr. Seatuii-Karr — continued, 
that I referred to before. And you will perceive 
that though our engineer made these diagrams 
for the purpose of putting them up to prevent 
the descent of fry, we never in a single instance 
as'ked a miller in the country to put up these 
lattices in tail-races or head-races. We say in 
our report that we did not enforce it and would 
not enforce it. 

7081. That is to say, you freely exercised 
your power of exemption ?— Certainly. 

7082. What do you think of the repeal of this 
section of the Act of 1869 by the proposed Bill 
of Mr. Macartney? — I think it will be most 
injurious to the fisheries. 

7083. Will you very shortly tell us your 
reasons lor that view? — Of course the Bill as it 
stands repeals the only safeguard that we have 
from preventing spawning salmon from going 
into tail-races, and it repeals also the only pro- 
vision we have to prevent salmon descending 
from going in ; and if you repeal that in many 
cases in Ireland you will have an enormous 
destruction of spawning fiali, which is an im- 
portant thing. By destroying your spaxvning fish 
you would very soon extinguish the salmon fish- 
ing industries of the country, and they are too 
vaiuahle to be thought of lightly at the present 
time. They are producing about 600,000 1. a year 
at the present moment. We have returns from 
nine markets in England, which appear in our 
report of 1890, from which alone we got over 
350,000 1. Then look at the employment it gives 
to tlie poorer classes of the people during the 
salmon fishing season months, which is very large 
indeed ; taking it on a most moderate calculation 
you have at least 10,000 people employed. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7084. Do you include the people who are boat 
fishing in that ? — 1 include all fishing boats, weirs, 
stake weirs, bag nets, and everything. I am 
speaking of the labourers who are employed, 
not of tne anglers ; I may leave them out. 

7085. Do they all appear in the return pre- 
sented to Parliament? — You will find them in 
the report for 1890. The actual number of 
people employed, I think, is 12,200, speaking 
from memory. Then, if you deduct the number 
of anglers and the number who fish eel nets, the 
number of workmen actually employed in salmon 
fisheries comes to about 10,000. 

Mr. Seton-Karr, 

7086. In other words, there are 10,000 men at 
least, are there not, who are deMudent for their 
livelihood on this industry?— Yes. 

7087. Are you speaking of the whole of 
Ireland?— I am speaking of the whole of 
Ireland. While I am upon that point 1 would 
say this: In addition to that, the loss to our 
country would be very great. We have a great 
number of gentlemen who come over from 
England who spend largo sums of money in 
an^mg in different parts of the country ; the 
hotels are kept up, and a large amount of 
employment is given by these gentlemen and 
everything of that kind. We should lose all that 
if oar salmon fisheries were injured. 

ll 3 7088. All 
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Ml-. SefoJi-A^a>r~continued. 

708K. All that mouey goes iato the jiochets of 
Irishmen, aud rightly so, does it uot? — That is 
so. It is a large amount. Look at some of the 
rents for sooie of our fisheries for angling 
purposes alone. It is something enonuous on 
the Shannon. 1 think they are getting 800 1 a 
year for one fishery. 

' 7089. Do you say with a full sense of the 
importance of the milling industry that you are 
stronn-ly opposed to the repeal of tliia grating 
clfiuse ? — 1 am very strongly opposed to it, and 
I beg the Committee will distinctl)' understand 
from mo that I am opposed to it on public 
rounds ami in the interests of the poor public 
shermen. I do uot enter into the question 
with regard to the proprietors of fisheries. They 
are able to speak for themselves ; I speak utterly 
independent of them. I speak of the poor 
fishermen who, in the South of Ireland and 
elsewhere, may be seriously injured ; these are 
the men whose cause I advocate, and who would 
be very seriously injured. 

7090. There is not the slightest necessity to 
sacrifice the one industry to the other is there ? 
None whatever ; it only requires a little jrive and 
take, and both induetries may be carried on to 
the advantnee of the countr) ; hut if you get two 
emperors who will go to war, and who will uot 
arbitiate except by the sword, you know what 
the result is — thousauda ai*c killed. 

Ckairmun. 

7091. Tliou^nds of salmon? — Thousands of 
lives are lost; and in this case thousands of 
salmon would suffer, and the country would 
suffer. 

Mr. Seton^Kttrr. 

7092. You have no desire to injure the milling 
industry, I take it? — Directly the contrary ; and 
there is not a millowner in trelaud who would 
accuse me of it, that I am aware of. And what 
is more than that, I rather got a cliai-acter 
amongst the fishery people that 1 was too partial 
to the mills. Many thought I was leaning too 
lightly on the miller, but 1 did not mind that ; 1 
was doing what I felt to be in the interest of 
both parties, and what I felt to be for the benefit 
of the interests of the country. 

7093. Millowners have spoken of their 
grievances under the present law. As a matter 
of fact, are they or are they uot being injured 
by the operation of the present law ? — They are 
not injured by the operation of the present law. 
I am confining my observations altogether to the 

n ition of gratings up to the present. I will 
with the question of turbines afterwards. 
7094. I think there was one other report that 
you desired to refer to, namely the report of the 
inquiry by Buckland? — Yes, I have that report. 
Mr. Macartney. 

7095. Is that the 1861 report made by him as 

special commissioner fur England and Wales? 

Is 0 , it is the Scotch salmon fishery report that I 
referred to, made by Mr. Buckland and Mr. 
Young. It is a report of 1871 on a special com- 
mission, which was issued by the Home Office. 
On page 15 the report deals with the question 
under the head of natural and artificial ohstruc- 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
tions ; whether the existing provisions in regard 
to weirs, cruives, or natural or artificial obstruc- 
tions to the passage of fish be sufficient.” Then 
he says : “ One of the most important elements 
of success in the cultivation of salmon rivers is 
that hecks to mill-lades should he propp.rlv 
guai'ded, so that fish should uot be dcsti-oyed or 
injured by water-wheels.” 

Mr. Tomlviaon. 

7096. "What is a "heck”? — It ia a Scotch 
word ; it merely means a grating. The report 
goes on : “ In the spring of the year, salmon In 
two stages of giowth are found descending the 
rivers, 1st, the parent fish which have recently 
deposited their ova, and are then in a sickly con- 
dition, but which will eventually return as 
valuable property ; Sad, the smelts which have 
liitherto lived m fresh water, and which arc 
then descending to the sea, whence they will 
return as grilse, and subsequently as salmon. 
With these facts before us, tt is clear that the 
destruction of the above two classes of fish must 
must be highly detrimental to the increase of the 
number of salmon in the rivers. The descend- 
ing fish (whether young or old) meet in their 
downward course.” He states then, " In the 
case of over-shot wheels and bucket wheels, the 
smolts may generally escape injury, but in the 
case of turbine wheels, tliere is no escape for 
them. The most marked instance of this that 
came under our pcrsoual observation was at 
Ashfield Blenchwonc, on the river Allan, above 
Dunblane. There is a turbinc-whecl there, and 
we found the bottom of the turbine-wheel 
whitened, so to speak, with dead emolta. IVe 
collected between 30 and 40 of them in a few 
mimites. They were quite fresh, and had 
evidently been just killed. The turbine-wheel 
had in some cases taken OS' the heads, in some 
fractured the spine in many places, and in others 
crushed the fish almost to jelly. We understood 
that this destruction had been going on for some 
days previously to our visit, whilm was at the 
height of the migrating time of the smolts.” 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7097. What river was that ? — The river Allan 
at Dunblane. 

7098. Does it say what kind of turbine that 
was ? — It does not say. 

7099. The law of Scotland requires millers to 
put up gi-atings at their own expense, does it not? 
—Yes. 

7100. Do you think that is a very good ex- 
ample for the Irish law? — I think so. Our 
salmon fisheries are nearly treble the value of 
the Scotch fisheries. 

7101. What would be the expense? — That 
would be a mere nothing. I never heard of a 
miller complaining of the expense. 

7102. We have had evidence here that it 
would cost a large sura of money, something hke 
1,400 f.?— I think that was for the protection o. 
the turbine. 

7103. Do you know Mr. Webb’s mill well i— 

I do. . 

7104. He describes the nature of the work 
which he conceives he would be obliged to do^u 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
be obejetl the directions of the Board of Conser- 
vators 5 and he also says at Question 120 that 
those erections aa he would be required to make 
them would cost him 1,400/. out of his own 
pocket i what is your opinion with regard to 
am not an engineer. 

7105- As a pi-actical man what do you think 
of it? — I do not like to contradict Mr. Webb or 
anybo(^ about it, but I am quite clear upon 
this. 1 have read this evidence all through, and 
I think you will find I am not incorrect when I 
say that Mr. Webb included the loss he would 
sustain by the stoppage of his mill. 

Mr. Hayden. 

7106. I understood him to include the loss? — 
Ye?, that is so. I have read the evidence care- 
fully. 

Chairman. 

7107. I think you are quiic right. At Ques- 
tion 132 Mr. Webb says : “I mean to say the 
loss would have cost me that. I should have to 
stop my work ”? — Exactly so. 1 read it that it 
incmded the loss. I really think it is not fair for 
me, not being an expert, to give evidence of what 
it would cost to put up. But the gratings, in 
most cases in Ireland, would cost exceedingly 
little; a fevr pounds at the very most. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7108. You do not think, do you, the expense 
is a material point at all ? — I never heard a miller, 
even when ha was refused an exemption, complain 
of the expense of putting up a grating ; it was 
always the trouble he complained of. 

7109. But you say you never heai’d a mill- 
owner complain about the expense ? — No, I never 
did. 

7110. Mr. Hassard told the Committee, in 
answer to Question 4759, that he did not think the 
expense Mr. Webb would bo put to would be 
more than 100/. at the outside, to cover every- 
thing necessary. In regaivl to the time it would 
take he said he would undertake to doit between 
Saturday and Monday ? — 1 think that is a veij 
extreme view. 1 do not think he could do it 
between Saturday and Monday. 

7111. At all events the question of expense, as 
YOU say, has never been complained of to your 
knowledge?— Never, until I heard of Mr. Webb 
complaining of the expense before this Com- 
mittee. 

7112. I believe, in your capacity of inspector, 
yon have had a good many questions on the sub- 
ject of gratings put to the numerous boards of 
conservators m England? — Yes. 

7113. Will you produce the abstract of the re- 
lies? — I have an absiract of the replies from 37 
cards of conservators in England, fifteen quee- 

tioEs were put to eacb, which I will read if you 
will allow me. It will not take up much time, and 
it will show to the Committee now minutely we 
■Fent into this. Of coui-se the replies will speak 
for themselves. The questions are : “ Have any 
gratings been ordered by your board to be 
erected, and, if so, at what places?” “ "What is 
the form of order made by the board?” “ What 
hsa been the average cost of erecting the 
gratings The answer to that is, in four cases, 

o.ao. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
the cost was 5/. lOw., 10/. to 20 /., 30/., and 
under 20/. Then, ‘‘Has it been found neces- 
sary to widen the mill-race in any case?” The 
answer in 34 cases U “ No." Then, “ If so, 
has the board been obliged to pay compensation 
to the owner of the land for any re<iuired to be 
taken for such purpose?” “Have owners 
or occupiers of mills opposed the erection of 
gratings, and, if so, how has the opposition been 
got over, or has it been necessary in such case to 
abandon the erection of the gmiings?” “ Ai‘e 
the mill wheels what are called bucket wheels or 
turbines, or of what description are they?” lu 
four cases they are turbines. “ The description 
of the ^ratings ordered to be erected, and in the 
case 01 turbines, have any close lattices, so as to 

E revent the fry of salmon entering the turbines, 
con ordered to be erected, ana, if so, during 
what part of the year?” “Has the owner or 
occupier of the mill refused to erect close lattice- 
work on turbines, or complained of injury being 
done to their water-power bv such?” “What 
authority decides wne'her gratings or lattice- 
works would interfere with the water-power?” 

" Is there any appeal against a decision in each a 
case, and how is such a question tried?” “On 
whom does onus of proof lie that the gratings 
or lattice would or would not be injurious '! ” 

“ Has your board anjr funds to meet the expense 
of erecting gratings ?" In 12 oases the replies 
were “ No ; ’ in three, “ No, except from license 
duty ; ” the rest either “ No information given,” 
or “ No mills,” or “ No salmon.” “ Are there 
fundi sufficient to meet such expense, as well as 
that of protection, and enforcing the laws gene- 
rally?” “Does your board consider the pro- 
visions of the law in respect of gratings sufficient 
or satisfactory, and, if not, what is the nature of 
their complaint against them, aud, if possible, 
state their reasons generally?" Those ai‘e the 
15 questions which were put to them. 

7114. Would it take long for you to read the 
abstract of replies? — No; we sent these to 37 
boards. In reply to the first question : Have 

any gratings been ordered by your board to be 
erected, and, if eo, at what places? ” In 27 cases 
the replies were “ No ” j in six cases, the replies 
were “ Yes ’’ ; in three cases no replies were re- 
ceived ; and in one, “gratings put up by miller.” 
“ What is the form of order made by the Board ? ” 
In 33 oases the replies were “ No” j in fact, the 
one follows the other. In one case the reply was 
“ By bye-law of the Board of Trade.” In 
England the conservators have the power to make, 
sutyect to the approval of the Board of Trade, 
bye-laws for the erection ef gratings, and there 
was only one form issued for the whole of 
England. “What has been the avei-age cost of 
erecting the gratings? ” In 28 cases the replies 
were “ None erected ” ; in four cases the replies 
were “ 5 /. 10 &c. “ Has it been found 

necessary to widen the mill-race in any case ? ” 
In 34 cases the replies were" No ” ; and in three 
cases there was no information. The one reply 
is consequent on the other, if you follow it : “ If 
80 , has the Board been obliged to pay compensa- 
tion to the owner of the land for any required to 
be taken for such purpose ” ? In 32 cases the 
replies were ** No land taken ” ; in two cases the 
replies were " No power to take land ” ; in three 
L L 4 cases 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continuetl. 
cas«s there was no informatioa. “ Have owners 
or occupiers of mills opposed the erection of 
gratings, iind, if so, how has the opposition been 
got over, or has it been necessary in such case to 
abandon ibe erection of the gratings?” In two 
cases the replies were “ Opposition and erection 
of gratings abandoned '* ; in two cases the replies 
were “ Opposition, but got over; in one case by 
increasing width between bars ; and in the other 
opposition not persevered In." None erected in 
other cases or uo information given. “ Are the 
mill wheels what are ca'led bucket wheels or tur- 
bines or of what description are tliey ? ” Tn four 
cases only turbines, in the rest ordinary water 
wheels. The description of the gratings 
ordered to be erected: and in the case of turhiues 
have any close lattices, so as to prevent the fry of 
salmon ent ring tlie turbines, been ordered to be 
erected, and, if so, during what part of the year ? ” 
The reply ia in one case " Gratings erected some 
distance above turbine ” j in one case “ Wire net- 
ting during the descent of fry”; in one case 
“ Bars one inch apai-t " ; in one case “ No order 
necessary.” At the wheels in three cases iron 
rods ; in two cases rods three inches apart. 
“ Has the owner or occupier of the mill reiused 
to erect close lattice work on turbines or com- 
plained of injury being done to their water- 
power by such?” In three cases the replies 
were *' No power to proceed against wishes of 
millowuera”; in all the rest either “None 
ordered,” or “ No information given.” “ What 
authority decides whether gratings or lattice work 
would interfere with the water power?” In 
three cases the replies given were “ Board of 
Trade”; in one case “Owner or occupier of 
mill.” That is whether lattice work would inter- 
fere with the power of the mill. In one case the 
reply was “ Conservators must lake the risk of 
being sued for damages ” ; in the rest of the cases 
the replies were either “ Information not given,” 
or “ No mills,” or “ No salmon in river.” “ Is 
there any appeal against a decision in such a case 
and how is such a question tried? " The replies 
generally were “To ordinary high court"; no 
direct information generally tiiven. “ On whom 
does the onus of proof He that the gratings or 
lattices would nr would not be injuidous?" In 
five cases tlio replies were “ Owners or occupiers 
of mills” ; in 27 cases “ No information given 
in thi'ee cases, “ No mills ” ; and in two cases, 
“ No salmon in rivei’s.” “ Has your board any 
funds to meet the expense of erecting gratings, 
&o., save those derived from licence duties ? ” 
In 12 cases the replies were “ No”; and in three 
cases, “ No, except from licence duty " ; the rest 
“ No information given,” or “ No mills,” or “No 
salmon.” Are these funds sufficient to meet 
such expense, os well aa that of protection and 
enforcing the laws generally”? In nine cases 
the replies were “ Yes ” ; in six cases the replies 
were “No”; in 22 cases no information was 
given. “ Does your board consider the pro- 
visions of the law, in respect of gratings, suffi- 
cient or satisfactory, ana, if not, what is the 
nature of their complaint against them, and, if 
possible, state their reasons generally ? ” In six 
cases “ No information given in one case the 
reply was, “ Yes, only a few small flour mills ” ; 
in one case, “ Yea, no complaints,” in one case, 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

“ No difficulty at present ” ; in one case, “ The 
Board will avail themselves of provisions' of law 
if they have sufficient funds ” ; in one case the 
reply was “ Consider it will he the greatest mis- 
take to alter Irish law. If similar law could be 
applied in England, millions of salmon peel could 
be saved from destruction in mill leats, &c., but 
as law now stands in England, the Board is* 
almost helpless ” ; in one case the reply was 
“ No.” In one, “ No power is given to place 
gratings without owner’s consent. No power 
is given to go on land to erect gratings, or 
to purchase land requisite for the purpose. Con- 
ditions attached to sections of Act are so 
stringent as to render that portion of the Act in- 
operative. The objection is that the Board is 
practically powerless in these matters. Neither 
sufficient or satisfactory. In the first place 
section 58 of 36 & 37 Viet. c. 71, merely 
authorises erection of grating, pi*ovided it 
does not interfere with the effective working 
of any mill. Act does not say who h 

to judge as to what is to be considered inter- 
ference with the effective working, or by whom it 
is to be judged, or ns to appeal from such judg- 
ment. Powers given are most unsatisfactory. 
(1) Although a board may 6x grating, there does 
not appear to be any power for them to go on 
lands for that purpose. (2) No power to pur- 
chase lands for the purpose. (3) No power to 
place grating if owner of land or owner of mill 
objects. Experience of board does not justify 
them in expressing any opinion. Law altogether 
unsatisfactory bein^ so heilged round with pro- 
visions and restrictions os to be of little value. 
To quote from a high authority. 'It will be 
observed that the words here used “injuriously 
affect” are very wide, and the interpretation 
they have received by the courts under the 68th 
section of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
is still wider, so much so that hardly any grating 
can be placed in a stream that does not in a 
greater or less degree injuriously affect the pro- 
prietor above or below it, os well as the miller. 
Power given to boards of conservators os to 
gratings, although it appears very large, ia in 
reality so fenced round by provisions and re- 
strictions as to be very small indeed, and although 
perhaps boards of conservatoi-s have no more 
useful power than that of saving the younger 
fry of s.almon in their descent in the spring, and 
the spawning fish in their ascent in the autumn, 
from the destruction that awaits them at mills, yet, 
as given by the Fisheides Act of 1873, If boards 
of conservators wish to keep clear of litigation, 
there is no power that will require greater discre- 
tion in putting into force than that of placing 
gratings in watercourses.’ Irish law is prefer- 
able to English in this respect. Furthermore, 
as Fishery Acta are passed for preserving a valu- 
able food supply to the people of the United 
Kingdom generally, and it being a well-known 
principle of the common law of the realm that 
any private individual engaged in any business 
of profit or gain must succumb when it becomes 
a question of public benefit as against that of an 
individual, does not see that Irish law nresses 
unduly on landownei's and occupiers.” The rest 
were either “ No gratings,” “ No mills,” or “ No 
salmon in rivers.” 

7115. Is 
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Mr. Setoii'Katr — continued. 

7115. la that an abstract di-awn up by your- 
•selves?— By myself, so that I can vouch for the 

accuracy of It. • ' • 

7116. Then tlie conclusion you draw is, is it 
not, that the law in England on this matter is 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
then I wrote to several millers stating that by 
the authority of the Committee I was going to 
carry out an experiment, and asking them to 
grant me penniasion to do so. 



practically unworkable and useless? — Practically 
It is a dead letter; and there is the proof of it 



in what 1 have rend. 

7U7. And to assimilate the Irish law to it 
would be going backwards, would it not? — it 
would be a complete retrograde movement. 



7118. Do you consider that the defect in tlie 
En‘^!ish law in any way accounts for the defi- 
ciency of salmon in English rivers ? — I consider 
that the salmon producing rivers in England 
have l ean injured by the multiplicity of weirs 
that have been put up, and the great manufac- 
turino' industry of the country. I got that 
information from ray own personal knowledge, 
a« I was secretary for five or six years to the 
English Commissioners of Fisheries, holding at 
the same time my Irish office. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 



7119. Have many weirs been put up in 
English riverain recent times? — No, not in recent 
times. The salmon fisheries of England had been 
reduced to a very low ebb, indeed, by the erec- 
tion of weirs in rivers for milling and manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

7120. By that you are alluding to ancient 
weirs, are you Yes. Then up to 1861 you see 
the s^moD fisheries were at a very low ebb, and 
since then you have improved the laws ; you have 
had protection and other matters which you had 
not previously. I do not mean you to infer from 
that that was the sole cause of it, because you 
wanted protection and you had no means of pro- 
tection in England. 



Mr. Setm-Karr. 

7121. We will go now to the question of 
Turbines. Have you recently carried out some 
experiments ? — I have by direction of this Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Mucaitney. 

7122. By direction of this Committee, do you 

direction, but by the authority 

of the Committee. 



Mr. SHon~Karr. 

7123. Will you give ua the particulars of those 
experiments ? — Reading the evidence that was 
brought before the Committee it struck me that 
tbe statement made before the Committee as to 



the destruction of fish by turbines was very 
^igue and indefinite. Even the miller himself 



^ague and indefinite. Even the miller himself 
Wmd not say that the fish were not destroyed, 
c proprietors of fisheries and the owners could 



1 '^ ^‘‘y they were destroyed; and I took the 
A . to Mr. Cox, one of the houour- 
wie Members of this Committee. Bueffestins that 



Mr. AlacaHnny. 

7124. It is very unfortunate, I think, that 
none of the millowners were in.ide acquainted 
with this, because I did not know any experi- 
ment was being carried out ? — That is a mistake. 
All the millowners were informed by me that I 
was acting by the autiiority of the Committee. 

I have the letters of Sir Everard Doyle here. I 
have this letter. On the 4th of May, “ Dear Sir 
Thomas Brody. After considerable correspon- 
dence, 1 have received a letter stating ‘ That the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
will sanction an expenditure not exceeding dO I, 
for the e.xperiments in question, including the 
travelling and personal expenses of Sir Thomas 
Brady ; and that this is in lieu of, not Id addition 
to, the authority sanctioning the expenditure of 
5 V Sir John WTiitlaker Ellis wished me to add 
that he had no doubt you would keep as much 
within the limit as you could. Perhaps you 
would be good enough to let me know about 
where you think the experiment will be con- 
cluded. Yours faithfully, Everard Hastings 
Doyle ” Perhaps it will be as well for me to 
rea<l my letter which caused the letter from Sir 
Everard, because the Treasury sanction which 
came to me originally was to expend 51. I 
think it will inform the Committee of the whole 
facts. Sir Everard Doyle informs mo on the 
20th April that the Treasury have acceded to my 
views, and will grant me 5 1. for ex|>en8es. 
Time went on, and I wrote thi.s to Sir Everard. 
“ Dear Sir Everard Doyle. I am in receipt of 
your letter of 20th inst., enclosing Mr. Puller's 
letter sanctioning the expenditure of 5 1. for ex- 
periments to be made in reference to salmon fry 
passing through turbines, so as to have pinctical 
and authentic information for the Select Com- 
mittee, instead of the vague statements made by 
witnesses on both sides. Mr. Puller adds in his 
letter that if the amount is found to be 
insufficient he thinks it probable that a 
further sum would be sanctioned if asked for 
within reasonable limits. When I suggested these 
experiments, my estimate, as may be seen from 
my letter, was framed on the assumption that 
they would only be at Lucan, which is only a 
few miles from Dublin, and that was in conse- 
quence of the evidence given by one of the wit- 
nesses who had a turbine at Lucan. I have 
since found out that there are a great many 
descriptions of turbines, and tliat while experi- 
ments with those at Lucan would prove certain 
things, yet, where others of a different kind, with 
muon larger openings and greater fall are used, 
as in the north of Ireland, it would not settle the 
dispute with regai'd to these latter, as the owners 



.,.® Members of this Committee, suggesting that 
*3 fiiperiment should be tried as to whether the 



would naturally say that the experiments with 
the Lucan turbines did not meet the case of theirs 



tur^eg ®nd what class nf turbines, were really 
destructive anH i.;ii .i... r... T 1 A 



„”pdtive and would kill the fry. I heard 
« .“8 ^lore of it until the 4th of May, when 1 
thftf'M A E'’®Turd Doyle stating 

n Committee authorised me to do it ; and 



of a newer and different description. The Loetfel 

turbine is the one used in the great mills in the 
north. It has larger openings than others, and 
the water escapes differently. I have had, 
«ince the evidence was brought before the Com- 
mittee, a conversation with one of the engineers 
M M ’^bo 
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Mr. Macartney — continued, 
who gave evidence ; and to my observation, that 
it was strange that neither the raanuiactiirer of 
these turbines, nor the millers who use them, 
could state positively whether fish would be 
killed ill passing through, he said that was true ; 
aud he considered that the practical way of deal- 
in-iwith the question which I proposed would be 
the proper solution. He oiFered to assist me in 
every way in his power ” (That was Mr. Cadle, 
the engineer, who was examined before the Com- 
mittee.) *' Now I can carry out the experiments 
at Lucan within rny estimate, but from what I 
now say I am sure they will not be deemed to be 
complete, and therefore 1 think they ought also 
be carried out at, at least, two places in the 
North, Dinsmore’s and Webb’s. I would not, 
however, attempt to undertake the expense 
without more certain assurance of being recouped 
than that conveyed in Mr. Puller’s letter ; as it 
would not be within reasonable limits. The 
expense of visiting the northern mills and making 
the experiments, at which I must employ men, 
provide nets, &c., would be at least three times 
that of my estimate for Lucan. If the Treasury 
cave me the necessary authority to secure my 
Doing recouped, I will willingly undertake the 
work, and carry it out, I hope, satisfactorily, and 
I don’t think they need fear me running up a 
big hill. I would be as economical as I could, 
and when I require nothing for my own services, 
save my usual nightly allowance when absent, 
and actual ti'avelling expenses, I think I might 
be trusted to get tlie work done economically. 
In a ixiugli estimate, I do not think the expenses 
would come to more than 20/. for all the cases I 
contemplate, and if I get the fish at once, aud 
handily, they would be less. I will be glad to 
hear from you, without delay, on this matter, as 
not a moment is to be lost, and indeed there is 
very scanty time now to get everything ready 
for the experiments, as of course I would not, 
take any steps, even in the matter of Lucan, till 
1 had heard from you.” 

Mr. SetorfKarr. 

7125. Then upon that you received the letter 
of the 4th May ? — Yes. 

7126. "Will you read that letter again? — 

After considei-able correspondence I have 

received a letter stating : “ That the Lords Com- 
miesionevs of the Treasury will sanction an ex- 
penditure not exceeding 50 /. for the experiments 
in que.stion, including the travelling and personal 
expenses of Sir Thomas Brady, and that this is 
in lieu of, not in addition to the authority sanc- 
tioning the expenditure of 5 L Sir John 
Whittaker Ellis wished me to add that he had 
no doubt you would keep as much within the 
limit as you could. Perhaps you would be good 
enough to let me know about when you think the 
experiments will be concluded.’ In any experi- 
ments that I carried out I wrote to the millers 
from my own house to say that 1 had the 
authority of the Committee for doing it, and 
asked their permission to do it ; and in the case 
of the River Liffey, where I first commenced ex- 
periments, I brought our own engineer, Mr. 
Gray, a very emioent man, and I brought also 
lire mechanical engineer who was examined before 
the Committee, Mr. Cadle, and he went into the 



Mr. Seto7i-Karr — continued, 
matter carefully, and gave me a deal of atten- 
tioD, and behaved exceedingly kind in doinw 
everything he could, for he wislied to see the 
experiments himself. 

7127. What notice did you give the mill- 
owners? — I wrote to each of them asking per- 
mission. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7128. To the millowners in the north ? — Yes, I 
wrote to Mr. AVebb asking permission to try the 
experiment. 

7129. What notice had they of the experiments 
that you did actually try ? — Do you mean wheu I 
was at Lucan ? 

7130. Yes. — I did not give them any notice ns 
to that ; I did not give any notice to ihe owners 
in the north that I was going to tiy the mills at 
Lucan ; and I did not give the owners of mills at 
Lucan notice that I was going to mills in the 
north. I could not carry out the experiments 
without their permission. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7131. Now will you give us the details? — I 
had a small mesh-net prepared, in the shape of 
what is known as an eel-net or coghill, which is a 
net very wide at the mouth, twelve feet across, 
and tapering down like that (^describing). I had 
hoops in the net, and then Xhad a box into which 
the net fished like that, and that was covered with 
perforated zinc. That was floating. 

Chairman. 

7132. Is this all explained in your report?— 
Yes. 

Mr, Seton-Karr. 

7133. Does your report explain diagram? 
— I think it does : “ wide at mouth and tapering 
down, with a long tail kept open by rings, which 
were inserted in a flouting box covered with wire. 
The mouth of the net was twelve feet wide on 
the sale or fast rope, which was heavily weighted 
with lead. At each eud of the mouth of the net 
were poles to keep the net in position in the 
water. These were fixed or held in the tail-race 
as near up to the discharge from the turbine 
as could be obtained, in order that nothing 
coming out of the turbine when in motion, save 
the water, could escape the net. In some places 
it was very difficult to get the net fixed firmly, 
and near tho turbint-.” We could not get upnoar 
the turbine in many places. 



Mr. Tomlinson. 

7134. What do you mean by “ in many 
places ” ?— I tried in four places altogether, and 
I could not get up near the turbine, except in one 
place. 

7135. I thought you were referring to the one 
experiment at Lucan ?— No, this contains the 
thr*ee experiments, and in the north of Ireland one, 
that is four. 



Mr. Macartney. 

7136. Three different mills on the Liffey and 
one in the north? — Yes. "The first mill tried 
was that at Lucan on the River Liffey called the 
Devil’s Mills, belonging to Messrs. Shackleton 
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Mr. Macartney — continued. 

(Mr. ShaekletoQ was examined before the Com- 
mittee). “ The mill has an Alcot turbine and a 
water-wheel in the same i-ace ; the turbine is 
66 inches ; revolution stated to be 70 ; and the 
fail seven feet.’’ 

Mr. Setnn-Karr. 

7137. You do not know how close that turbine 
was set, do you, or what the interval was between 
the revolving wheel and the frame outside ? — 
Mo. 

7138. You cannot tell me what the clearance 
^as?— Ko; you could not get at the turbine to 
see than 

713y. You were not informed wbat it was, 
■were vou ? — No. “ When the net was fixed be- 
low I’put 10 salmon fry ” (when I say “ fry ” I 
mean “ smolts ”). 

Mr. Tfimlinson. 

7140. You mean salmon in a condition to go 
down the river? — They were going down the 
river. “I put 10 salmon fry into the water Just 
at the upright shaft of the turbine.” As the tur- 
bine was revolving like that I put them in here 
{descrilitiiff). “ After keeping the turbine work- 
ing for 10 minutes it was stopped; the net and the 
bo.x into which the net would fish, and the fry, if 
any, should go, were taken in and examined ; 
there was no sign of anything in either ’’ (either 
dead or alive). “ If fry had got into the net they 
could not have gone through, and should either 
have gone into the box or remained in the net, 
and would have been found. 1 then killed 
four fry and put them into the turbine when at 
work, and saw them floating down the stream in 
about 10 minutes. I got them with a long land- 
ing net; two were uninjured in appearance ; oue 
was broken across the back.” 

Mr. Setori- Karr. 

7141. Did you fish them out yourself? — No, 
my men did. 

7 142. You did not take them out yourself? — No, 
I did not actually take the net in my own hand ; 
J had the men employed there; Mr. Shackleton 
and some members of his family were there 
besides. “ As I could not recognise that they 
were tlie fry I had put in, not having marked 
them,” I felt then a question might arise that 
these fish are not the fish 1 put in at alt ; it might 
he said perhaps by some unbelieverthat they were 
not the fry, and then I thought I would mark 
them, 30 I killed two more. “ I put in two other 
dead ones marked, and soon afterwaixls got both 
in the stream below the turbine apparently un- 
injured. 

7143. Did you examine them yourself? — 
Yes, personally, in mv own hands. 

7144. Then what do you mean by “apparently 
uninjured”? — I could not find auy bones broken. 

Apparently uninjured” means if the water struck 
them and they were drowned or killed by some 
other means without having their heads knocked 
off or bones brokeo. Of course they must have 
been injured in some way or other ; but they were 
dead when I put them in, and they came out 
apparently uninjured. “The net although 12 
feet at the mouth was too small for this tail 
race.” (This is the reason, 1 think, did not get 
0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
any of the fry.) “ And the bottom being rocky 
and very rough and uneven it was impossible 
keep the net so close as to prevent fry passing.** 

If fry came down alive through the turbine I 
freely admit they might have passed under the 
net. because it was like this at the bottom, and I 
should have had a long chain weight to keep the 
net level with the ground. “ It was my intention 
to try this place auain with double the size of net 
and chain instead of foot rope.” Mine was a rope 
heavily leaded, but that would not take the rocks. 

“ The next mill was on the lliver Liffey, Lucan 
Mills, belonging to Messrs. Hills.” This is a 
very extensive mill with overfour hundred hands 
employed. “We were enabled to fix the net 
very close up to the outfall of the turbine, owing 
to the facilities obligingly afforded by the pro- 
prietors, who took up several planks covering the 
outlet, and enabled men to go down on ladders at 
each side anil fix the net iu proper position.” It 
is right that 1 should give a little more explanation 
than 1 can possibly do in writing to the Committee. 
Where the turbine is discharging here there is 
an immense covering, and the proprietor of the 
mills rip|>ed up the hoards all along here for me, 
took them up, and took a great deal of trouble in 
order that we could get dowu by ladders into the 
water ; he stopped his works and everytliing of 
that kind. By that means I could get the net 
fixed right up close to the turbine wnen it was 
set in motion. “The turbine at which the ex- 
periments were tried was a Lefel 56 inches, with 
the same fall as Devil’s Mill. I put 23 fry into 
the turbine pool, and after 10 minutes took up 
the net and the box. I found in it six fry alive 
and six dead, and two dying, four mashed up, 
one trout alive 1| lbs. weight, and one eel about 
half a pound weight.” 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

7145. Alive? — Yes. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7146. How had the trout and the eel got 
there; have you any idea?— My impression is 
(of course I could not say what liappened in the 
dark) that when we put down the net in that 
way a trout must have been below, and we caught 
him. He could not escape me ; he could come 
up the tail-race and go right up to the turbine; 
that would do fish no harm, and he might have 
been there when I put down niy net, and ran 
it up close to the turbine. “ There were no 
marks of injury in the living, dead, or dying fry.” 
That is a very extraordinary thing. 

7147. How was the one mashed up ? — He was 
broken into bits, regularly mashed up; 1 could 
not find any other word in the English language 
to describe it. He must have got into the tur- 
bine, and probably got the benefit of two or three 
revolutions. " At this mill there is another tur- 
bine which is protected by an iron grating 
manently put down to protect the turbine. The 
space between the bare was ^ to |-inch. The 
miller makes no complaint of obstruction, and 
put them up himself without reference to fish.’* 
They certainly are a perfect protection to fry, in 
my opinion, and I would never ask a miller to do 
more than that, 

7148. Do you happen to know what kind of 

mm 2 turbine 
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Mr. Stton Karr — continued, 
tuibine he has got? — I think the 7 are both 
Alcot’s. 

7149. Are they modern turbines? — They are 
on that principle. 

7150. And he has this g-inch grating there, 
has he ?— Yes. 

Mr. Mucariney. 

7151. Are you sure they are Lefel turbines? 

1 am almost sure they are Alcot’s. 

7152. Did he tell you so?— I am nearly cer- 
tain of it. 

Chairman. 

715J. Whose mill was it ? — Messrs. Hill’s, you 
have nut had him here. All the turbines on the 
Lucau ai*e modern turbines. 

Mr. Selon-Karr. 

7154. Do you happen to know how long this 
particular turbine has been erected? — I cannot 
tell you ; I think you will find it in Mr. Cadle’s 
evidence ; I am almost sure Mr. Cadle says he 
either put it up himself or that he helped to do 
BO, or something of the kind. “ The next mill 
examined was at the Salmon Leap, River Liffey.” 
This is owned by Mr. Frederick Wookey, and it 
was a Hercules turbine. The diameter is only 
21 inches, the revolutions are stated to be 325, 
and it has a tail of 26 feet. You see the 
great fall makes the revolution, and there is no 
necessity for a large turbine. “ The net was fixed 
in the tail-race, but a good distance below the out- 
fall from the turbine, oetween which and the net 
a waterl-wlieel iniervened.” He has got both a 
water-wheel and a turbine, and you have no 
nienna of getting between the water-wheel and 
the turi ine to fix any nets. 

7155. Is it an undershot waterwheel? — 
No, it is an ovewhot wheel. The water comes 
in at the top. It is Just immediately below the 
Salmon Leap. If you have ever been on the 
Lifi'ey it is a sight for visitors to see the salmon 
jumping up the falls at Leixlip. The name is 
taken from the Ownish word. The water supplies 
this large mill from a great height above ; the 
fall is 28 feet ; and then the water is led on 
to the top of this wheel ; but that wheel is very 
seldom now used since the proprietor nut up this 
small turbine which does nearly all tij9 work of 
the mill. I merely say this to explain why 1 did 
not get any nearer to ibe turbine. It would be 
impossible logo there without danger to life, with- 
out the proper appliances, and it would take a veiy 
long time. The bottom of the fail is 28 feet below, 
and you ctiuld not get the net in very close. But 
all the water from tne turbinemustcome down this 
tail-lead under the wheel. The water from the 
txu'bine runs under the wheel. Yon see the 
water tumbles over the Salmon Leap ; then they 
have taken the water in a lead, and have put 
down a turbine which is working with that 28 
feet fall. Then they have beyond that a water- 
wheel, if it was necessary to work it, and they 
conduct the water by a shoot here which supplies 
the turbine at the side. 

7166. Fish coming through the turbine alive 
or dead would net lie afiPected in any way by 
going under this water-wheel, would they?-- 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

They might be stopped between the distance 
because it is very deep under the turbine. ’ 

7157. But they would not bo injured by the 
wfller-wheel, would tliey ? — No, they couM not 
be injured. I will sketch the place. The river 
is Aerciind there is a p-eat fall here, and this mill- 
lead comes here and takes the water in here 
(describiiiy). “ There was no possibility of ‘^ettino’ 
nearer the turbine. I put 31 fry into the turbine 
pool. After 20 minutes the net and box were 
taken up and we got 10 fry in the box. One 
was alive, one was dend with its head off, one 
drad with its neck injured, and seven were dead 
willi no marks ; another was taken out aftenvards 
in the tail-race ’* t which came down after I had 
removed the net) “with its head crushed and 
partially" decajiitated. At this turbine there are 
three-eigluh inch iron round bars, seven eighth 
inch apart, put up to protect the turbine. ” 

7158. lethal fully protected? — No; it is wide 
enough for any fry to go through ; but I inav 
say this, that there is not much likelihood, in 
consecjuence of what I have stated before, of fry 
taking that course ; but if they do take that 
course they must go into that turbine. “ The 
next ex(ieriment was on the Ballinderry River, 
County Tyrone, at Coagli; proprietors, Alessrs. 
Duff. There are three turbines here, two 
Schclley'e and one M’Adam's ; the fall is about 
nine feet. The larger Sclielley and the W’Adam 
were at work. The larger Schelley is 72 inches 
in diameter. Revolution stated to be only about 
38. For the protection of this turbine” (not for 
the fish) “ there is an iron grating permanently 
fixed in the box or pool which contains the water 
that feeds all the turbines. Though this grating 
only protects the Scludleye (the MoAdam tur- 
bine having before it a wire network, being an 
irregulai’ mesh, permanently fixed for the protec- 
tion of the turbine), the bars of the grating pro- 
tecting the Schelleys are l| to inches apart. 
Into this larger turbine six fnr were put when 
the turbine was working.” (Instead of trying 
my net I tried a new thing.) “ A wire net oa 
poles leading into the box in the centre having been 
first fixed in the tail-race and held, leading from 
each bank of the tail-race to the centre as close 
to the turbine as it was practicable to place it. 
'I he wire netting was down a little over ten 
minutes, and then taken up ; but no fry were 
ca|itured The water, instead of going through 
the net, broke over tlie wire netting, and so ony 
fry might have been carried away ; whether dead 
or alive, of course, I am not offering an opinion. 
But this was to try, as I thought, a better experi- 
ment. “ Three fry were shortly afterwards seen 
swimming over the case of the turbine and about 
it\^ben the turbine stopped and the water was 
quiet.” I saw the three little smolts swimming 
right over the top when the turbine was stoppeo- 

7159. What conclusion do you gather from 
that ; that tliey were pai't of the fry yon put 
down ? — Certainly. 

7160. And they were uninjured ? — Yes, I oc^ 
tainly say so ; I Iiave no doubt in my own mind. 
It ia hard to state tliat so-and-so were the fry 
that were put into the river ; but I had no 
doubt whatever they were. “ The second experi- 
ment 
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Mr. ^eton-Karr — continued, 
incut was at tlie WcAdam turbine, which is 
60 inches in diameter, and stated to have 65 
revolutions. The net and box were used here ” 
(That is, the old net, as I found the wire did 
not answer) “and placed at a convenient dis- 
tance from the turbine. Eijfht try were put 
into the turbine box or pool. The net was 
kept down 15 minutes, and then lifted. Two 
fry were got in the box alive, and one 
small trout dead ; it was injured in the head, 
but it was quite evident it had not been recently 
killed, though it was quite fresh.” 

7161. There were no dead fry on that last 
experiment ? — Ko ; I got two living fry out of’ the 
eight 1 put in. 

ChaiTman. 

7162. What is the result of your experiments ; 
do you think that the passing of the smolts 
through the turbine is likely to destroy them in 
large quantities? — I got so very few fry alive 
that 1 cannot help thinking that they must have 
been killed at once hb they went through, and 
dropped into the deep water below as they were 
struck. 1 used such precautions that I do 
not see how the fry could have escaped my 
net otherwise. In two places, I admit they 
could. 

7163. You only put in, except in the one case 
when you put in 30, a small quantity of fry ? — 
That is 60 . 

7164. Supposing fry were swimming down in 
the natural course, would they come down 
in a very large body? — Yes, a very large 
quantity. 

7165. They would go in hundreds, I suppose? 
— You might say thousands. 

7166. They would go down the pipe and then 
be whirled round and shot out again in thousands, 
would they? — Certainly. 

7167. Would that increase, or would it not 
increase the liability of them being killed ? — Of 
course it would increase it. I had the greatest 
difficulty in carrying my fry alive. Some of 
them were brought from as far as Zion Mills, and 
we lost a great number of them. Smolts in that 
state are very hard to keep alive. "We used 
water constantly on the road ; but, while in 
the train, it was almost impossible to keep them 
alive. 

Mr. Setoii-Karr. 

7168. Do you think that this experiment was 
a satisfactory test of whether turbines kill smolts 
or not ’{ — They were not so satisfactory a test as 
I could have wished, but the time would not 
allow auy greater test. 

7169. Is it very hard to make a satisfactory 
test? — Most difficult, and I brought with me 
from the Nnrth of Ireland one of tfie most prac- 
tical men I could find. 

Mr. Macartjiey. 

7170. "Who was it? — Mr. M’Dermot. I may 
tell you that I took the greatest pains to bring 
the best talent that I possibly could. I had a 
mechanical engineer, and the best man accus- 
tomed to nets I could possibly fiod- 

0.80. 



Mr. Se/on-Kurr. 

7171. You did not make any experiment at 
Mr. Webb’s mill, did you ? — No ; I am sorry to 
say Mr. Webb would not suit my time, and he 
would not allow me eventually to do it. I regret 
to say to the Committee that I received a very 
discourteous telegram from Mr. Webb on the 
subject, so much so that, with any other person, 

I would have point blank refu.seii to have gone 
near him or his mill afterwards ; but I did not. I 
have tlie whole correspondence. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7172. I think you had better put it in, because 
I shall ask you some questions about it ? — Cer- 
taiul}', I will do so. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

717.3. Have you the correspondeuce there? — I 
have everything. 

7174. Perhaps you will kindly read it to us ? 
— I made a precis of the matter, and I have the 
letters here. On the 23rd April I wrote to Mr. 
Webb asking him would he have any olijection 
to me trying the experiment of passing fry down 
through his turbine should I be able to go and 
do so, that such an expeiiment might tend to the 
solution of the dispute now pending. I had no 
authority to do so then ; and I think that is 
about the time I wrote to Mr. Cox. Mr. Webb 
did not refily till 30th April. He asked jiardon 
for inability to reply till then, and said that if 
experiments suggested could be caii'ied out in a 
manner that would make it a reliable and com- 
plete test as to whether salmon fry were killed 
by the turbine he should give me full opportunity 
of trying it on behalf of xI.M. Inspectors at as- 
early a date as could be arranged, and with an 
undei'standing which he should explain inafuither 
communicatiou from London, for which he was 
just starting, and that his London address (luring 
next week would be Hotel Metropole. I replied 
thiit it was my intention to make the experiments 
a reliable and complete, test, but could not do it 
without the special authority of the Select Com- 
mittee. 1 had no reply. On the 5th May I 
wrote to Mr. Webb as follows: “Having this 
morning received authority to try the experi- 
ments contemplated in my letter at your mills I 
wired to you to-day as follows : ‘Have now re- 
ceived authority to carry out reliable and 
complete test at your milla ; presumn I 
have your authority. Your further promised 
communication not yet received. Please reply 
this post and oblige,’ which I now confirm. In 
yours the SOtli ult. you state that you will 
give me full opportunity of testing the experi- 
ments with an understanding which you would 
explain in a fiu'ther communication from London. 
I will now feel obliged for it, and also if you will 
kindly give your manager instructions to afford 
me every (acility for making my experiment a 
reliable and complete test.” Having waited for 
five days and no repl;? having been received I 
wired : “ Kindly say if I have your permission to 
try my experiments at your turbine. Reply jire- 
pmd.” On the same day I w’l-ote to Mr, Webb 
as follows : “ I wired to Hotel M6tropole to you 
this morning to let me know if 1 had your 
mm 3 permission 
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Mr. 5<’fo7i-^'/7T— continued, 
permission to try the experiment of passing fry- 
through your turbines. Reply prepaid. I 
would be prepared to do so on tMday next if 
you have no objection, and would be glad to 
have your reply by return, which would oblige.” 
On the lUh of May I received a telegram fi-om 
Mr. Webb aa follows : “ Forced to leave London 
day after arrival, and matters of presriug im» 
portance occupied roe ever since returning ; 
glad to meet you or Hornsby at Committee meet- 
ing on Friday and make arrangements for test if 
desired and practicable. Cannot be conducted 
in my absence.” No reply to this telegram was 
asked, nor did it appear to me to require any 
reply, ami therefore I did not send any. On 
Saturday the 14th May I called at Mr. Webb’s 
mill at Randalstown, as 1 had been in the 
neighbourhood, and saw him, when he informed 
me that he had heard [ was at Ballymena and 
•wired to me there, and he read part of a copy of 
hid telegram, which afterwards reached me on 
16th instant, having been returned by one of 
the millowners to whose care it had been 
addressed. The following is a copy of the tele- 
gram : “ 14th May. Returned from London this 
morning, receiving no coininunicatlon there In 
response to telegram of Wednesday, have 
arranged for experiments Tuesday, 17 th, which 
you can superintend. On arrival of 10.15 train 
from Belfast will have a supply of fry ready for 
you to be let loose first in current of grating, 
testing theory of bar vibration, afterwards you 
can pass them direct.” On the 14th I informed 
Mr. Webb that I understood I was to be in 
London on Friday the 20th, and having other 
roattereto attend to, it would not be possible for 
me to attend on Tuesday, the I7th, at Randols- 
town. He stated it was the only day he could 
give up to it, and he should be present ; and 
explained that I could be in London on Friday 
morning easily. I informed him that experimenle 
were out of the question for chat day, that I had 
just sent the nets 1 had been using at Coagh back 
to Dublin by train, and that they would require 
overhauling and altering to suit his tail-race; and 
that they could nut now be received by me and 
be ready in time for Tuesday. I found that Mr. 
Webb’s tail-race was 18 feet. I ashed him to get 
it measured for me, and he did so. Mr. Webb 
mode no offer then of providing nets, as, if he 
had, I would have explained to him the nature of 
the net X would alone depend on, and which he 
could not provide in the time. 1 explained also 
that aa his telegram of 11th did not refer to any 
reply being required, and that it stated he was 
to see me or Mr. Horneby in London, I did 
not imagine that he expected any reply from me, 
and 1 considered none was necessary. Imme- 
diately on receiving his telegram of 14th (on the 
16th) I wired early that morning, 16th May, 
Could not be prepared for experiments at your 
place to-morrow, nets not yet received back from 
Cuokstown.’’ On the same day I received a 
telegram from Mr. Webb, “ Please wire reply at 
once if you will be present on Tuesday morning 
on arrival of 10.15 train from Belfast to conduct 
test of passing fish thmugh turbine. There is no 
difficulty whatever in your getting to London by 



Mr. Sefon-Jir'/rr— continued. 

Friday. I shall provide you with nettinrr to 
catch dead fish.” Then I wired iinraediaiely on 
the 16 th M.ay, “For reasons’ given you an<l in 
my telegram of this morning cannot be in 
Randalstown to-morrow. Experiments could 
not be carried on without a particular kind 
of net which you could not provide.” Then on 
the next day, the 17th, I received a telegram at 
nearly seven o’clock p.m as follows : “ In reply 
to last telegram backing down on apparently 
frivolous grounds, bear in miud I have offered 
you ft net that will span race and catch all fish 
dead or alive passing from turbine. Owing 
to your failing us to-day have arranged 
for experiment to-morrow, Wednesday, same 
hour, and would ask your attendance, 
when if not present test will proceed 
without you.” The hour at which I received 
this telegram precluded the possibility of me 
catching a train from Dublin to Belfast that 
night, even if I would have acceded to a request 
couched in such discourteous terms, and bad the 
nets ready. I, therefore, early next morning 
(i8th, at 10.30 o’clock), wired as follows: “Your 
telegram received last night too late. Authority 
received from Committee this morning extendi ncr 
time for completion of experiments, and I wifi 
not be required in London till Tuesday next. 
Will be ready for experiments at your place on 
tjaturday morning. Please wire at once if I 
have your permission to carry them out that day. 
Reply prepaid.” Then on the same day I wrote 
to Mr. Webb, as follows: “I sent the following 
telegram this morning ; ' Your telegram received 
last night too late. Authoritjr received from 
Committee this morning extending time for com- 
pletion of experiments, and I will not be required 
in London till Tuesday next- Will be ready for 
experimeots at your place on Saturday morning. 
Please wire at once if I have your permission to 
carry them out that day. Reply prepaid.’ I nn 
now waiting your reply.” On the same evening, 
after 6 o’clock, I received a telegram as follows: 
“ Will send you reply to telegram of to-day by 
poet.” No letter us promised in the above tele- 
gram having been received, I wired to Mr. VYebb 
the next morning as follows : “ Your letter 
referred to in yesterday’s telegram not receiveil 
to-day, as promised ; I will be at your mill on 
Saturday morning with net, &o., and hope you 
will afford me facility for experiments, and that 
millowners will attend to see them.” On that 
same day, between 4 and 5 o’clock, I received 
the following telegram from Mr. Webb ; “Letter 
replying to your telegram of yesterday by first 
post this morning.” On the night of the IQtnMay, 
1 received from Mr. Webb a most discourteous 
letter declining to have anything to do with me. 
This is the letter : “ I wired you as follows yester- 
day.” (1 have read that telegram.) “ That telegram 
was addressed to you under feelings of very con- 
siderable annoyance, I might say indignation at 
the course pursued, and what appeared to me to 
be the untenable excuses raised, avoidioz to 
conduct the test, at first pressed lor, and la 
regard to which I had stipulated it should be a 
complete test. I had travelled from London, 
and had gone to considerable trouble and expense 
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Mr. Scton-Karr — continued, 
to have everything rendy for you on Tuesday, 
including nets (failing your own), and a tank of 
ealmon fry, which we had a difficulty in keeping 
alive. At some inconvenience I postponed 
the experiment till Wednesday, and sent the 
above telegram.” I wish the Committee to 
observe that I got these telegrams so late that it 
would be impossible for me to catch a train that 
night, and the next train would be fi-45 the next 
morning. I would not mind having started at 
that time il I had been treated with common 
courtesy, but certainly I was not going to be Mr. 
Webb’s servant. Then Mr. Webl) goes on : “I 
postponed the experiment till Wednesday, and 
sent the above telegram on Tuesday after- 
noon, fixing the experiment at an hour that 
would enable you to reach Raodalstown by first 
train from Dublin same morning (Wednes- 
day), at same time, failing your presence, I had 
made aiTangements with a gentleman acquainted 
with he habits of fish and well-known for his 
efforts to ]>rotect them, to carry out the experi- 
ment, while stipulating that he was to hand over 
the conducting of the test to you if you arrived. 

I have now to say in response to your telegram 
of to-day offering to carry out the experiment 
on Saturday next, that the experiment was 
carried out to-day under the direction of the 
gentleman alluded to in a most complete and 
exhaustive manner calculated to afford to the 
Select Committee, if they desire to avail them- 
selves of it, much wider, I believe more com- 
plete infonnation on all points than the expori- 
roents conducted by yourself. Under the circum- 
stances I would say that, even if I were able to 
he at Randalstown on Saturday, which I do not 
expect to be, I can have nothing further to do 
with you in the matter. And you will excuse 
me for saying, while recognising your earnest- 
ness and sincerity, that I think you have placed 
yourself in a false or anomalous poeition by 
applying to the Select Committee for authority 
to conduct experiments as an impartial expert, 
while at the same time you addi'ess communica- 
tious to the public Press discussing the matters 
under the consideration of the Committee in the 
spirit of ‘ before mills were, fish was,’ to quote 
yonr own words. Yours truly, C. J. Webb, 
Hon. Sec.” With regard to what Mr. Webb is 
alluding to in that letter as to discussing matters in 
the Press, I wrote to the “ Freeman’s Journal ” in 
Dublin a letter which I have here, and the Com- 
mittee, if they wish, will see whether my letter 
discussed the question at all. I merely referred 
to the fact and the great importance of ascer- 
taining the fact whether fry were killed by 
turbines or not. I never discussed the ques- 
tion, but I discussed the great importance of the 
question. 

7175. Have you a copy of the letter to the 
“Freeman’s Journal ” here? — Yes. 

7176. The net result is that you were willing 
to carry out this experiment at Mr. Webb’s 
mill, but your statement is that he did not ^ve 
you facilities tor doing it? — Certainly, nor from 
the commencement. I never heard anything 
from Mr. Webb from the 30th April till the 
11th May, and all that time was going, and 
the matter had to be done in a great hurry 
after all. 

0.80. 



Mr. Scton-Karr — continued. 

7177. Will you put that letter in? — Yes. 

( The letter was handed in.) 

Chairman. 

7178. It is simply to record what you wrote in 
order to show that your mind was open ? — 
Certainly ; I waa dealing with the point that 
the Committee bad not po.ritive evidence before 
them, and I waa most anxious that they should 
have that evidence of the great loss it would be 
to the salmon fisheries if this injury was a fact. 
There is a letter from Mr. Dinsmore replying in 
that paper. Then Saturday's proposed experi- 
ments were consequently abandoned. Having 
made so many applications to Mr. Webb to be 
allowed to carry out these experiments and not 
having received any reply between the 30th 
April and 11th May to either letters or 
telegrams, although replies for the latter 
were prepaid, I came to the conclusion that 
he was unwilling to allow any experiments to be 
made until 1 met him on Saturday the 14th. 

I waa confirmed in this opinion by receiving from 
Mr. Dinsmore on Friday the 13th a telegram at 
Coagh, when I was a«5tually making experiments 
at a turbine there at the suggestion of Sir Dins- 
more himself, who I was aware waa a member of 
the New Millers’ Association, and acting in con- 
cert with Mr. Webb, as follows: “Millowners’ 
Association forbid individual action without pre- 
vious arrangement between interests involved. 

I therefore regi*et rav wheels not at disposal. 
Communicate with Webb in Londrm, the secre- 
tary.” On completing ray experiments at Coagh, 
after receiving this telegram, 1 saw there was no- 
use bringing on nets, &c., through the country, 
and I dispatched them by train to Dublin on the 
13th, and went to Ballymena the same evening. 

I called at Mr. Dinsmore'a mill on the morning of 
the 14th, before eight o’clock a.m., to refresh my 
memory as to some of his premises, and then 
drove to RandaUtown to visit Mr. Webb’s mill. 
The result I have already explained. On visit- 
ing Mr. Dinsmore’s mill just as the workers com- 
menced (which is not until eight o’clock in the 
morning), I found he had not worked his turbine 
for a fortnight, except the d^ before, in conse- 

uence of want of water. He commenced the 
ay before, and had worked it the day before, he 
told me, and the lattice work of that kind in the 
room, which he informed the Committee, as I see- 
by his evidence, was lying on the bank, was in 
the sluice nailed down in three places, so that it 
could not be removed. There was a good deal 
of trouble with a hammer in getting it removed. 

Mr. Setem-Karr. 

7179. When was this? — On Saturday, the- 
14th May. 

7180. How do you reconcile that with hia. 
statement that it was lying on the bank? — i 
cannot reconoile it at all. 

Mr. Tomlimon. 

7181. Why did you want to remove it? — I 
wanted to see what dirt there was on it. It waa 
a very friendly thing of Mr. Dinsmore ; he was 
aflfording me facilities for doing everything, and 
he would have given me permission to try hia 
tul-race. 

mm 4 7182. What 
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ChiiiiTTian. 

7182. What was the condition of it when you 
removed it?— It was partly dirty, but, it was very 
hard to get it up ; in fact, Mr. Dlnsmore had to 
call two of Ins inechauica about the place to 
fetch a hammer. But what struck me as being 
extraordinary was that in the evidence which 
came before the Committee it was said that this 
was only put down when they saw the bailiff 
coming 5 but here I visited the place at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and it was nailed down 
at three places. Now this was a friendly visit 
of mine, and Mr. Dinsmore was very friendly 
with me, and offered to carry out the experi- 
ments ; but he said he would do nothing without 
Mr. Webb’s permission, as he was a member of 
the Millowners’ Association. 

Mr. Seton-Knrr. 

7183. How long had this mill been dry ? — He 
told me he had not worked the turbines for a 
fortnight. 

7184. You do not know whether this grating 
had been down longer than a fortnight, 1 sup- 
pose?— No, I cannot say. 

7185. Do you know whether he had worked 
his mill, or was working his mill, with the grating 
in its place? — He had steam power; the grating 
might have been down for all I know. 

7186. la he working it now with water? — On 
the 14th May, when I visited it, the turbine was 

oing to be at work. It was working the day 
efore. 

7187. Was he going to take the gratimrs upl 
— No, they were permanently down the day 
before when he was working it. 

7188. Then they were not interfering in any 
way with the working of his turbine, were they? 
— I cannot say. 

7189. His turbine was working, was it not, 
with the grating in place ? — Certainly. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7190. On the day yon were there? — On the 
■morning of the 14th they commenced to work. 

7191. With the fry-guard up?— With the 
lattice up. On that very same day I visited Mr. 
Young’s mill at Feiiagliy, and 1 found there, 
perhaps, as good a managed milt as ever I was 
at, and everything in splendid order. He had a 
grating at the head-race ; he had a permanent 
grating over his turbine, with j to |ths bars apart. 
The local inspector of bailiffs was with me, and 
he had the screen, or that kind of fry-«uard which 
we have here, on the bank, I immediately asked 
the inspector, “ What is the use of putting down 
a frv-guai’d like that; arc not these bars sufficient 
to keep fry out?” and the ivater bailiff said, 
“Certainly,” and I said to the occupier of the 
mill, " Have you any objection to those bars you 
have down now ; do they throw any backwater 
on you, or interfere with the eff’ective power of 
your turbine, or have you put them down per- 
manently?” He said, “ Tney do not interfere 
with me ; they were put down for our own 

roteclion ; they were never put down for fish ; 
ut we complmn when we put dowu such gratings 
as that, that we should have to put a fry-guard 
over them.” I said, “ The fry-guard is unneces- 
sary.” Some of the bars were only half an inch, 
and some only five-eighths of an inch apart. 



Mr. SetoH Karr. 

7192. In your opinion, is gths sufficiently small 

to keep out fry ? — 1 think it is; but a small fry 
might go through. ^ 

7193. But you think, do you not, it would keep 
out the majority of them?— Yes, I certainly 
think a |th-inch grating like that Cork one woul’d 
be sufficient. 

7194. How long has Mr. Young had this down? 
— Constantly since he pul up the turbine. 

7195. What kind of turbine has he cot 1 — I do 
not know what kind of turbine it is. It is on the 
Maine river. 

7196. How long has it been up? — It has been 
up some years ; it was put up when the mill was 
started, I suppose. 

7197. Is It a modern turbine? — Yes. The 
Hercules turbine has been put up within a few 
years; but that is an old turbine. 

7198. On the 22nd Maixh Mr. Dinsmore told 
the Committee, in answer to Question 440, that 
his lattice was lyiug on the bank? — Yes, that is 
the reason I mentioned it, as it appeared so 
extraordinary. 

7199. Is he referring to the same lattice which 
you say you saw on the 14th May nailed down 
in its place ? — Certainly ; there is only the une. 

7200. He had not another lattice or grating 
which he was talking of, had he? — No, he lias 
only the one. 

7201. He must have nailed it down since he 
told the Committee, I suppose. The result of 
your experiments shows conclusively that the 
turbines do some injury to the smolts, does it 
not ? — I think so ; there is no doubt about that. 

7202. The only question remains, bow great 
that injury is? — Yes, and there is no question 
aleo that 81 me turbine^, 1 do think, might not do 
the great amount of mischief that other turbines 
will do. The number of revolutions 1 think 
must have a great effect, and the smallness of 
diameter aud the amouut of fall must have a great 
effect ; and I think it is rather hard that a roan 
who uses a turbine, and is able to prove that 
turbine is not injurious should be compelled to 
do the very same thin^ as a man who is using a 
turbine which is notoriously doing injury. 

7203. And that is a question, is it not, on 
which the fishery inspectors are well qualified to 
judge ? — I think they ought to be. 

7204. Do you think they can ascertain in what 
circumstances and in wbat places turbines are 
doing ^’cat injury? — They might, I think. 
The miller or the man who uses the tur- 
bine ought to be able to show that his tur- 
bine is not injurious. He puts up a better 
motive power than he was originally entitled to, 
he has no properly in the water, and when he puts 
up an improvement to his motive power I think 
he has a right to show that he is not doing an 
injury to public interests. If he injures 
private men he is liable to an action. 

72U5. Is not the onus of proving injury under 
the existing law on the shoulders of the Board of 
Conservators? — Yes, or those who prosecute, in 
consequence of the decision of the Becorder of 
Belfast on the inteqiretation of the words, 
“ Which may be injurious to the passage of 
salmon.” 

7206. What is your opinion shortly of the 
injury 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
injury turbines inflict on smolts going down to 
the sea ■' — have proved in ray experiments 
that titey kill some of them. It is six uiive and 
six dead out of 12. When lliey go down in 
laroe quantities, if that be the proporhon, tliey 
must be killed in much greater proportion. 

7207. I think you have said already th.at the 
fact that large numbers go into the turbine at 
the same time would increase the danger? — No 
doubt it must do so. Anyone who knows any. 
thing id out the habits oi salraou or salmon fry, 
must know that they all go in schools or shoals 
down the river. 1 have seen a shoal extending 
in the Kiver Slaney, wliile standing at Ennis- 
corthy Bridge, making the water literally boil. 
They were playing alumf until the instinct came 
upon them, and when they obeyed the instinct it 
was like a cloud, just ns if one of them tried to get 
from the shadow of the bridge, and then away 
thev went in myriads. 

7208. They follow one another, I think it has 
been said, like a flock of sheep?— It ia not 
fallowing one another; they go all together in 
one mass. I have seen that myself. 

7209. When did you issue this turbine notice 
to mill owners? — That turbine notice was issued 
in 1890. 

7210. Not before? — No, I cannot find any 
reconl of any other notice. 

7211. In your opinion ought turbines to be 
protected by law ? — Moet undoubtedly, but I 
should say there ought to be this distinction 
drawn between turbines. That a turbine such 
as will not do mischief should not have more than 
the ordinary guards that a miller puts up for his 
own protection. That is the law at the present 
moment, as declared by the Recorder of Belfast. 
But it would inflict very great injury or might 
do so in many places if turbines indiscriminately 
were allowed to be put up and not be guarded 
against the passage of fry. 

7212. What, in your opinion, is the eflfect of 
Mr. Macartney’s Bill if passed? — Mr Macartney’s 
Bill of course repeals fry guards and everything, 
and leaves it to millers or any one to put up 
turbines wherever they like and when they 
like- 

7213. In your opinion what would be the 
practical effect or working of that Bill ? — The 
practical effect of that would be to inflict a grave 
injury in many cases on the salmon fisheries of 
the country. 

7214. By leaving dangerous turbines unpro- 
tected, you mean? — Certainly; and we know 
perfectly well, or 1 believe myself, that the tur- 
bine is the coming motive power; aud we hope 
(I may not live to see it) inclastries will be de- 
veloped in Ireland; and, as a matter of course, 
if mills spring up, turbines will be the motive 
power. Then if you are to have no protection 
and a man uses au injurious rauchine affecting 
the public food of the country as well as the 
employment of the country people, it must be a 
source of very serious damage. 

7215. To go back to your experiments, do you 
think there were many or any smolts that were 
iiijuted by the turbine which you did not see and 
which you did not catch ? — That I could not 
«ay. 

0,80. 



Mr, iS’e/on-A.'arr— continued 

7216. Then as interested in the industries of 
Ireland, are you strongly opposed to the passing 
of this Bill? — Certainly. 

7217. Do you believe the millers can be pixt- 
tected without interfering with the effective 
working of the mills? — I do believe so; I not 
only believe so, but T am perfectly convinced of 
it; aud I tell you tliat several of the millowners 
in the Nortli of Irolan 1 have lately stated to me 
that they were quite willing to compromise this 
matter and see what couhJ be done. All they 
wanted to do was to get Mr. Webb’s consent to 
it. They are perfectly willing, and one gentle- 
man said to me, “ Wifi you take the posiiion of 
arbitrator, and all the milling interests will be 
satisfied.” I said 1 would not accept .any such 
position. My advice was that, first of all, 
they sluiuM select two or three millers, or 
persons, interested in milts; next select two 
or three persons who are infei*ested in fish- 
eries ; and then take the inspectors of fisheries, 
who are indepemlent of both and lor>k only 
to the public interests, to arbiti-ate between 
them. I am sorry 1 was not in a position to 
carry that out. 

7218. You were not in a position t» be put 
into a situation of that kind, were you I — No. 

7219. Arc you suggesting that Mr. Wehb is 
in a minority of one i — I believe, from the con- 
versations I have had, that Mr. Webb is leading 
the milling industry, and the matter is limited 
too, because I have known of some millowuei'S 
who do not sympathise with Mr. Webb’s views 
in this matter. 

Mr. Pinkerton, 

7220. Will you name them ? — I will not name 
them. Sir, but I state it as a fact that I have had 
these conversations. 1 know the unpleasantness 
of naming gentlemen. 

Mr. SetoH~Karr. 

7221. It would be invidious to name them, I 
suppose? — Yes. 

7222. I may take it as a fact that this agita- 
tion which has been starled for the last two 
years against the Fishery Law ia very local in its 

character ? — Yes, very indeed. 

7223. With regard to the protection of tur- 
bines, do you approve of the Cork grating?—- 
Yes, that will decidedly protect fry aim be 
easily cleaned, and be very inexpensive. 

7224. After a very long experience, do you 
believe there would be any difficulty whatever in 
reconciling the railliug ana the fishingiadustries? 
— I have not the slightest doubt in my mind 
about iL 

7225. It is si-nply a question of providing the 
proper kind of guariJ, is it not? — Yes, and a little 
give and take. 

7226. And there should be, should there not, a 
proper kind of guard suited to the different cir- 
cumstances of the different mills ? — Quite so. 

7227. Under those circumstances do you see 
any necessity for the passing of this Bill or a 
portion of it? — Not ouly do 1 see no necessity 
for it, but I think it would be most injurious to 
pass the Bill. 

7228. Do you think it would be admissible to 

N N give 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
give ibe fishery inspectors a power of exemption 
with reg:u-(l to turbines in the same way that 
powers' uf exemption are now given with regard 
to gratings?— I think it would be fnirsofar,in 
tins way: I hnlieve with this Lefel turbine, 
which is spoken of, it is generally felt that fish 
have more chance of getting through ; and if a 
mOler wanted to nee a turbine, let him produce 
to the ms)iector8 satisfactory evidence, which he 
could more readily do than anybody else, that 
the turhine is not injurious, or will not be 
injurious, to the passage of fry ; then I think 
the inspectors of fishevies ought to give an ex- 
emjiiioD ; and I think that would be a simple 
course. 

7v29. If they are satisfied that his turbine is 
not of such a form as would injure fry? — Quite 
so. 

7230. Hut there are many precautions which 
might be taken by the millowmer without much 
exjiense, such as putting in a bye-wash, for 
instance, are there not? — Yes. Mr. Webb 
lias a hye-wash. I do not know if Mr. Webb’s 
turbine does any injury. I do not say whether 
it does, one w.ay oi the other. I do not know 
anything about it, in fact. It was not our busi- 
ness ns inspectors of fisheries to look into that. 
The Legitflaiiire having staied that the miller 
should adopt etheient means of keeping the fry 
out of the turbines, nil our business was to see 
whether the Act of Parliament was being com- 
plied with. It was not our business to see 
whetlier the turbine was injurious or not, and 
we had no means of ascertaining that. But if 
Mr. Webb’s turbine ia not doing any injury to 
the fry, and the fry come, as I believe they do, 
in quantities down his head-race, he has a waste- 
gate or a bye-wash, and when the mill is not at 
work he can open that, and all the try can go 
right through into the river safely. That is one 
of the cases in which I think inspectors of 
fisheries ought to have the power of giving ex- 
eiiipiioD, always letting the man who uses this 
motive power prove to their satisfaction \an<\ I 
do not think that is too much to ask) that he is 
not going to do any injury to the public. 

7231. In the early part of your evidence you 
reminded the Committee of the distinction be- 
tween questions uf gratings and questions of 
lattices or guards to protect turbines. Now, I 
take it, that the question of preveuticn of smolts 
entering tuibiues is of far more importance than 
the quesiiou of gratings at head-races? — Yes, 
far greatei j because in one case you are protect- 
ing the young, the little boys and girls that will 
be nil men and women ; you are not protecting 
the old men, who have laid the seed. They may 
be destroyed. I may be killed, but ray children 
may inciease nnd niultiply ; and it is the same 
thing with the fry; destroy your fry and vou 
destroy your salmon fisheries. You may liiii 

- your spent fish, to a certain extent, with im- 
punity. 

7232. Therefore it is a question of supreme 
mqiorinnce that fry should be protected where 
turbines are proved to be dangerous?— Cer- 
tainly. 

7233. The question of protecting spent fish ia 
quite unimportant a» compared to the other, is it 
not? — It U, compared with the fry. 



Mr. Sctim Karr — continued. 

7234. And is this a question of some modem 
importance ; turbines are coming now into much 
more general use than they w ere a few years a<»n 

are they not?— They are. I mentioned a matter 
as to Mr. Yoiiug, and in looking over my notes 
in the evidence you will find Air. Webb says, in 
regard to this turbine of Young’s, that Young 
Ima gratings up there, but that they are similar 
to his. Now, they are not similar to" Mr. Webb’s 
gratings. They are one-half to five-eighths of 

7235. What nre Mr. Webb’s ?— Mr. "Webb’s 
are an inch-aud-a-quarter, or something of that 
kind ; I did not measure them. 

7236. There is all the difference in the world 
between them, is there not? — One ia a safeguard 
to fry ; the other is not at all. I think, iV you 
refer to Questions 2.32 and 237 in Mr. Webb’s 
evidence, you will find something about it. 

7237. He is asked, la it afact that they have 

had gratiags and nettings erected there con- 
tinually ?” and he says, Yes, 1 believe they 
have.” Are those the gratings of one-half of 
an inch to five-eighths? — Yes. Now will you 

read (iuestion 237? Mr. Webb says, “He” 
(Mr. Young) “ has gratings, of conr6e,as I have.” 
He has not. 

Mr. Mata'iney. 

7238. He has gratings put before his turbine, 
has he not? — Yes, but not the same as Mr. 
Webb’s. 

Mr. ^ctoix-KnrTy 

7239. Question 238 clears it up : “ But the 
netting is taken away, you say ?— Yes. He 
found it stopped his pl.^ce again nnd again, nnd 
he then worked it for a leoi^ th of time by keeping 
it open underneath the water as if it were down, 
but the water was passing underneath instead of 
passing through the netting.” — That is so. 

7240. I understand from you now that at the 
Fenaghy works they have got one-half to five- 
eightlis of an inch gra tings, instead of gratings of 
one inch or over as at Mr. Webb’s? — Quite «o. 

7241. There is ail the difference in the world 
between ihe two, is there not? — Yes; one 
protects the fry and the other does not. 

7242. As a matter of fact, although Mr. Yonng 
has taken away his netting, he still has his 
grating left which keeps the fry out ? — Yes. 

7243. Mr. Webb has not a grating which 
keeps fry out, has he ? — No, that is the dil- 
ference. 

7244. Mr. Young has never complaiued of 
the existence of that grating, has he ? — No. The 
lessee of the mill told me the otlier daj that he 
put it up for the protection of the turbine itself, 
and not for the fiy, and that it did not afiect the 
water-power. 

7245. He had a lattice down which he 
took away, had he not? — Yes, he had, and 
he was told there was no necessity for it; 
the water bailiff' told him not to put it down 
again. 

7246. There would be all the difference in the 
world between a 1-inch and a §-inch gloating, 
would there not? —Yea; the fry would go through 
a 1-inch grating. 

“ ^ 7247. Is 
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Mr. Sctnn-Kart — continued. 

7247. Is the five-eighth the maximum which 
YOU shuuld have for safety ? — Ye.s, it is the maxi- 
iijum, certainly. I think it «>ught to be from 
(.nr-half to five eighth ; hut certainly that would 
be the maximum. 

7248. Apart from tlie points you have already 
alluded to iu this proposed Bill, do you think the 
scope of the Bill is wide enough, or are you of 
opinion tiiat a Bill dealing with the salmon 
fisheries of Ireland should cover the whole sub- 
ject, and should be brought in by the Giiveim- 
nient? — Cenainly. I think it is a great pity 
tbit we should have these little riders tacked on 
to Acts of Parliament, making confusion more 
confounded. It would be far better, as we hove 
recotmnended over and over again in our reports, 
that all the amendments should be made, and the 
matter taken up by the Government. 

7249. And 1 understand you to say that it is 
a f^reiU mistake to make this a question between 
owners of private fishenea and owners of mills? 
— Certainly ; I think so. I speak as a public 
officer perfectly independently. 1 speak, as 1 
said be ore, for the consuming public and the 
employed public, and those are the public in- 
terests which should be looked to. Proprietors 
of mills can look to their own interests, and 
proprietors of fisheries also ; but I say it is the 
duty of a Government Department to loi k to the 
public interests and see that they are not injured 
at all, and that they should be increased and pro- 
moted as much as possible. 

72.50. The question of public interest in this 
case is far greater than the question of private 
ludlownera or fishery owners, is it not? — Far 
greater. Look at our great Shannon and Watei"- 
furil and Wexford fisheries, all public property. 
It is onlv when -vou go to one or two rivers in 
Ireland tliat you find private fisheries. 

' Mr. Macartney. 

7251. Are there no private fisheries on the 
Shannon ? — The whole of the Shannon is public 
water, speaking of course of the tidal water, 
except at the Lax Weir Fishery. 

7252. The tidal fishery is of course public? — 
Jt does not follow; because there is one tidal 
fishery in the Shannon, which is a several 
fishery, 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7253. I suppose you rest the case of public 
interest on two gi’ounds ; first, food supply ; and 
secondly, the employment of the people? — Cer- 
tainly ; I think the employment of tho people is 
very very material for the benefit of the country. 
I think the food supply is also very material, 
and it brings in great wealth to the country. If 
you destroy the salmon you cannot put food into 
the mouths of the people. You deprive people 
"f employment and injure the country. Instead 
of seeing 10,000 people employed I want to see 
20,000 people employed ; and I am sure both 
industries can be carried on if there is a little 
give and take. If two men of common sense 
were to come together, I am perfectly convinced 
they would settle the whole thing. 

7254. If this Bill is passed are you of opinion 
that very great injury will be iiifiicted on one of 
the industries of Ireland? — Yea. 

0.80. 



Mr. Pinkerton. 

^ 725.5. Could not Mr. Webb and you settle the 
difficulty; you are both men of common sense? 
— 1 should be very hap[>y to do anything, but I 
am afraid I should not have much power with 
Mr. Webb. 

7256. You are rather hopeless of Mr. Webb, 
are you ? — That is so; I try to act courteously 
with every man ; I have tried for a number of 
years to do my duty, and I have the interest of 
the country at heart in every way ; but when a 
gontleman chooses to try and make me his perfect 
slave in such a discourteouH manner, I do not ihiiik 
I can expect much of him. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7257. I understand that one of your objections 
is that this is a piecemeal Bill? — Thai would be 
an objection to any Bill, 

7258. Tliat applies to nearly every fishery 
Bill, does it not ? — Certainly. 

7259. I suppose you recollect the fate of the 
last general Bill which was brought in by private 
members in 1862 ? — Yes, 

7260. Do you remember what the Select Com- 
mittee did with that Bill namely, that it cut out 
all the consolidation clauses? — I remember it 
perfectly well. 

7261. 'I’hey played general havoc with it, did 
they not? — In that 1862 Bill the original clause 
was introdueed by Mr. McMahon with regard to 
these turbines 

7262. On the question of vour idea of compro- 
mise I agree with you, and f think you stated it 
fairly to the Committee ; these are two important 
industries? — I wish I had you on the banlca of a 
river; you and I could settle it easily, you 
acting on tlie part of' the millers and myself on 
the part of the public. 

7263. What I want to put before you is this : 
You say you think a workable arrangement could 
be arrived at between the two interests, with re- 
gard to the question of the turbine clause ; you 
have slated that you think exemption might very 
well be given there on the same lines that exist 
with regard to the grating clause ? — 1 think it 
would he only fair; I think it is very hard if I 
choose to put up a turbine, which I am ready to 
prove will not be iujurlous to the passage of fry ; 
and you put up a turbine that is injurious, and 
can be proved to be injurious to fry, that I should 
be placed in tho same position as you, xvheii I am 
not doing any inj ury, and you are doing an injury. 

I do not think mat is exactly fair. 

7264. Do you not see some little difficulty 
probably in proving a negative there 7 — No, I 
think not ; I think there would be none. Let us 
leave Mr. Webb for a moment. 

7265. I am taking the general case ? — I do not 
mean anything personal. Let us take any mill. 
What simpler thing can there be. A miller has 
all the opportunities that no public board, either* 
the public board of conservators, or the public 
board of fisheries in Ireland, have of knowing 
whether his wheel is doing injury. His men are 
on the spot. If the Government choose to say to 
the inspector of fisheries, you shall have the 
power to give exemptions to mills which are 
proved not to be injurious ; it is very easy for any 
gentleman owning a turbine to make experl- 

K N 2 meats 
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Mr. Jl/flccj'fney— continued, 
nicnts and caiTj them out f»>r three or four days; 
mine had. to be done necessarily in a very quick 
inanuer, and iu a very limited time. He can 
then send notice to the inspector of fisheries; 
and from my knowledge of my colleagues when 
he gives notice that fry are coming down, and 
will have these experiments made, the fishery 
comroiseioners will satisfy themselves by sum- 
moning the bailiff tliere and then, and finding out 
practically whether the mill is doing any injury 
or not; and if the njiller gives that evidence 
they will give him exemption. 

7266. Is that one of the forms of arrani-eincnt 
which you think would be fair and satisfactory to 
both parties ? — Y es, 1 think so. In fact in other 
words : do not allow anybody to do injury to 
another. 

7267. With regard to your experiments, who 
had you there besides Mr. Cadle and Mr. 
M'Deimolt? — Mr. Gray, our engineer. 

7268. What made you bring Mr. M'Dernoft 
from the north ? — ilccause 1 could not get any- 
one skilful enough to work this large net. It is a 
very difiicnlt job. 

7269. Was he working this net the whole 
time? — He and I and everybody. We had men 
employed also; 1 had seven or eight men. 

“270. "Where did you get the fry from?-— At 
Lucan. Captain Cane, who lives at St. Wool- 
Etans, provided the fry, and we had very great 
difficulty iu keeping them alive. 

7271. They were in a very weak state, were 
they not ? — Fry very easily die. 

7272. They were not at all in a condition that 
fry would naturally be coming down a river, 
were they? — They were coming down when they 
were taken out. 

7273. At the time you made the experiment 
they were not in good condition, were they ? — 
They were the finest fry I ever saw, because 
they were taken out of the river; they were not 
near the turbine at all when they were takeii out 
of the river. The only injury they could get 
was by carrying them in a very large tank, 
nearly double the size of this table, and being 
put on a float with a horse and three or four men 
to cart tliem along. 

7274. Then you say it would not be correct to 
describe the fry as being in a weak state? — Not 
at all. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

7275. Did you find any of the fry dead in the 
tank before you tried the experiment? — Yes, 
there were lots of them dying from the heat; 
they were dying on the road. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7276. "When you put them into the river did 
yon put them in above the grating ? — No, that 
was not my experiment. I put them right over 
the shaft, so that they should go down the 
turbine. 

7277. You can pve no evidence to the Com- 
mittee as to whetner they would have gone 
tliruugh the bars of the grating?— No ; that was 
not my experiment. 

7278. Do yon know that it is one of the con- 
tentions of the mikowtiers that the fry will not 
go tlirough the bars of the ordinary gratine that 

up? — Yes, I know that. 
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Mr. Macartney — continued. 

7279. But you made no attempt lo satialy 
yourself on that point duriug all these experi- 
ments, did you? — No, because I am too dear 
about it. 

7280. Huw do you mean; have you ever seen 
them go through the bars ? — Fry ? 

7281. Yes? — Do you mean into a turbine? 

7282. Have you ever seen them going b 
tlirough the liars before a turbine ? — I ha»e s*-ea 
them going through similar bars into a head 
race. 

728.3. Have you ever seen them go into a tur- 
bine? — No. 

7284. Were you aware when you went to make 
those experiments that that was one of the con- 
tentions before the Conmiittee? — Of course I 
read the evidence. 

'!285. Were or were you not aware of that? — 

I read the evidence and know what was stated. 

7286. You know that it is a contention, and 
an important contention, of tlie millowners ? — I 
must tell you candidly that I did not treat it as 
important. 

7287. W’hat were you carrying out these ex- 
periments for ; to prove one side of the case or 
not? — Certainly not. My experiments were 
simply to prove whether turbines would kill fry 
or not; nothing u.ore ; that Is all I ever pro- 
posed. 

7288. But you curried them out, knowing it 
was a very important contention on behalf of 
millowners, that fry would n- 1 go through, owing 
to the vibration ? — Yes. 

7289. And yet you did not at all attempt to 
satisfy yourself upon that? — No; that would 
take a very long time to do, and I never proposed 
it to the Committee. But do not imagine for a 
moment that it was because my experiments were 
])arti:il. I only proposed to the Committee 
that the fact should be known whether the tur- 
bine killed fry or not 

7290. Did yon see Mr. Hill before you made 
any experiment at his mill? — Yes, 1 saw him 
twice. 

7291. Had you any conversation with him? — 
Yes. 

7292. "V\'’ould it be a correct report of that con- 
versation to say that you were anxious to see 
this Bill pass, and that you came in the interest 
of the millowners ? — Never, or to any mortal. If 
anybody has stated that i say it is a most wilful 
falsehood. 

. 7293. Did you ever state anything about the 
Bill at all to him ? — I do not think 1 hud any 
conversation about the Bill at all. 

7294. Were the smolts in a better condition 
when you andved at Hill’s mill than they were at 
Shackleton’s? — They were all in the same con- 
dition. 

7295. "VS^as it a fact that one of the men 
assisting you had to put his hand into the can 
and stir them up, and said it would do them 
g.od ? — Never. 

7296. Was any remark made as to the con- 
dition of the smolts? — We gave some away dead 
to ilie peojde. 

7297. Was any remark made by anyone who 
was present us to ti e condition the sroolts were 
in before they were put into the turbine?— 
not that I remember ; I did not hear any. 

7298. You 
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Mr. Macartney — coutinued. 

7298. You did not liear any remark of the 
•/ — >Co, none whatever. 

7299- M’ere any of the heads of the firms 
pieseut at these experiinenUs? — Yes, Mr. Shnck- 
leron wns present. 

73(X). Was Mr. I ! ill present ? — No.hewasont 
hunting, I think, on that day ; but no one 
could he kinder or more cordial than Mr. 
Shackleton, an«l Mr. Hill, and Mr. Wookey, all 
on the Llffey, and also Mr. Duri', and Mr. Din- 
more; everyone but Mr. Webb. 

730!. Do you say that these fry that were put 
in at Wookey’s Mill were vigorous fry? — les, 
certainly. 1 arn reminded that Captain Cane 
and I had a conversation about the fry, and I 
said, “ I never saw such tine fr3‘ ; is this a 
sjiccinien of the Liffey fry ; do they all run like 
these ?” and he said, “ I am afraid it i^ some of 
my poor fellows I have brought from another 
river.’* He has been spending money in bringing 
ova from another river. 

7302-3. On all these occasions the fry were 
]»ut in immediately over the turbines were they 
not ? — Yes. 

7304. Were they just thrown in ? — They were 
poured out of tlie can in some cases by myself. 

7305. Did they immediately pass into the tur- 
bine? — Yes, that was my object, so that tliey 
should have no escape except to go through the 
turbine. 

7306. You have given us the number of fish 
that you recovered alive and dead on each of the 
occasions when you tried this experiment; was 
there ample opportunity for fish that came away 
alive or dead to get away without your getting 
them? — In one, at Coagli, there was, and one at 
Sbackleton's. 

7307. Do you think it was so at Hill’s ? — 1 
went us close to the turbine as possible. 

7308. Are you certain you went close ? — 
one can be certain, but 1 ihiuk nothing could 
have cecaped at Hill’s. I got such facilities at 
Hill’s, the manager doing everything he possibly 
could to help me. I had Mr. Cadle with me 
too. 

7309. What was he doing? — Just like myself, 
examining. 

7310. Did he see you put them in? — Yes, and 
immediately I put them in he came down with 
me to the front to see whether any fry came 
through or not. 

7311. At these experiments at Lucan the 
only person who came from the North of Ireland 
was Mr. M'Dennott. As to the experiments at 
Coagh Mills, what notice did you give to the 
Mill Owners Association ? — 1 never gave them 
notice. 

7312. So that they were totally unaware you 
were carrying out any experiments at Coagh ? — 
Mr. Dinsmore wrote to me on the 11th May. 
Mr. Dinsmbre took umbrage that I ignored a 
letter of his of the 28th April. I explained that 
I regretted it, and then he wrote to me, in reply 
to my letter of the 1 1th May, to the effect that 
he gladly acknowledged that he was too quick 
informing his opinion of ray former letter, and 
was more than satialied with ray explanation, &c., 
&c. •, that the water was so short there that tur- 
bines were not being used at present, but they 
were relying on steam, &c. Meantime the expe- 
. 0 . 80 . 
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Mr. Mucartney — continued, 
riineut could not bo tried. On the llth May he 
wrote a second letter (same day) informing me 
that he had written to a friend at Coagh, ilr. 
James Duff, who had turbines on a much better 
river, and that he was sure one or two of them 
were going, and enclosed me a telegram from 
Mr. Duff til him, as follows: — “Will allow fry 
to be ]iassed through turbines.” This was re- 
ceived b%’ me on 12th, and same evening I started 
for the north, having first wired to Derry for 
men who were well versed in fixing nets to meet 
me with fry on morning of 13th. 

7313. So that, having received a telegram on 
the 12th, you immediately started for the north. 
There was nothing to prevent you staiiinj; that 
motiieut? — That night. 

7314. And you telegraphed to Derry for Mr. 
McDermott, I suppose ? — Yes, and 1 brought the 
nets down. 

7315. Blit you gave no notice whatever to the 
Millowners’ Association or to any other mill- 
owners ? — No, I did not in any case. 

7316. In your first experiment there were 
three uninjured fry j and in the second experi- 
ment you saw two fry afterwards, I understand ? 
— In the first experiment we got nothing. 

7317. I thought you said there were three un- 
injured? — No; when the turbine was stopped 
we saw three fry swimming very quietly above 
the turbine. 

T3L8, I thought that was the experiment with 
the McAdara turbine ? — No ; the McAilara is 
where we got two fry. 

7319. Did you capture anything dead there? 
— No. 

7320. How many did you put in there ? — 
Thirty, I think it was. 

7321. What do you suggest became of the 
balance of the 30 which, you did not see swim 
about ? — It is hard to say. 

7322. Were they swallowed by the turbine? — 

I would not say so ; I would not say any tiling 
extreme «t all, one way or the other. I do not 
know; it is impossible forme to say. No man 
could have carried ont the experiment nith more 
anxiety or token greater trouble to settle this 
point. 

7323. The strong probability is they are alive 
now, is it not ? — When I gut so few of them, it 
struck me that they went, into the deep water, 
which is always befow a turbine, where you can- 
not get at them, aud that they might have been 
dropped down there, when they ^t out of the 
turbine, instead of being carried down. If they 
came down alive I would have got them ; they 
could not have escaped my net at two iilaces, 
namely, at the experiment I made at Coagh, and 
the experiment I made at Mr. Hill’s. 

7324. When you were alluding to the exjieri 
meiits you desired to carry out at Mr. Webb’s, I 
think you said that on the llth May, you got a 
letter from him to say that he expected to see 
you aud your fellow commissioner here on the 
13lh ; that would be the following Friday? — 
Yes. 

7325. You did not come here, and you did not 
see Mr. Webb, did you ? — Quite so. 

7326. You then paid a visit on the 14th to his 
mills?— Quite so. 

N N 3 7327. WTiat 
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Mr. Macartney — continued. 

7327. ^Vhat object did you go with; did you 
expect to carry out exiierimeiits?— No, I went 
to find out the breadth of his tail-race, so that I 
would have the nets sufficiently large. I knew 
my net, though 12 feet wide, was too short for Mr. 
Shackelton's, and 1 kuew it would be ridiculous 
to go there and find, his race was too wifie. 

7328. Could not you have ascertained that in 
any other way when you were so hurried? — No, 
because I had done iny cxperinieuts at Cough, 
and I was reluming on the 14th May. 

7329. Cau you suggest to the Committee any 
reason why you should not have assented to Mr. 
"Webb’s ]m>j»o»als to carry out the experiment on 
the tolloftiug Tuesday, the I7th? — Because I 
had DO nets to do it. 

7330. But the nets were made available after- 
wards by wire? — They were made available for 
nic, not for Tueadav, but for Wednesday. 

7331. Why did you not go on the Wednes- 
day ? — Simpiy because I received a discourteous 
telegram, and then Mr. Webb required me to 
leave home at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

7332. You had told him previously you wouid 
not carry out expeaiinents, had you not 1— No. I 
said I could not, because I bad no nets, and I 
knew peilectly well that Mr. Webb would not 
know what kiud of a net would be required. My 
net Could not be made in Dublin or Derry. 
There was ouly one place 1 could get it from, 
that was Cork ; and then 1 had to employ a man 
to innke it in my own garden, in occoi'dance with 
my directions. 

7333. Between the Saturday and the 17th, 
occurred this unpleasuut interchange of corres- 
pondence between you and Mr. Webb which 
placed you in such a position that you felt that 
tlinugh you were in charge of public money, and 
though you were investigating, for llie benefit of 
this inquiry, you must decline to go down on the 
18th? — 1 could not have gone down, except I 
etnrtcd at € o'clock in tlie morning; and my nets 
were uot ready. 

7334. He said he had nets? -But I would 
have beeu wasting public money if 1 hud gone 
then. 

7335. Why could you not tty his nets? — Why 
should I be wasting public money ? If I had 
failed I should have beeu wasting public money. 
I was commibsioned to carry out an experiment, 
aiul I must carry that out as I considered best, 
and not trust to anybody else. 1 am responsible 
for it. 

7336. Tiiercfore, your responsibility weighed 
so heavily u]ion you that wheu ynu got a tele- 
gram from Mr. Webb, saying there was no diffi- 
culty in getting tu London, and that he wuuid 
provide neiting to catcli *lead fish, you did not 
think tit to carry out the experiment? — 1 did not 
want to catch dead fish If I used the net that 
would catch dead fish, and not catch living fish, 
the miller would very naturally, and I think very 
properly, say, “ why your net killed the fish ; it 
was not the turbine.” 

7337. Could you auggest a net that would not 
catch Ii\iug fish, but would catcb dead fish? — 
Certainly. 

7338. Have you them at the office in Dublin? 
— No ; but I know pei-feetly well one would be 
open to a charge of that kind, if by any means 



Mr. d/ucarlney— continued, 
one could hold a net taut across a tail-race where 
there was a rush of water and fry impintred 
against it and got killed. ° 

7339. Do you suggest that was the operative 
reason with you in decliuiug to go down on the 
ISlli?— It was the only reason. I assure you. 

7340. That you were afiMid lhat you would lie 
under that cliorge?— I did not dream ol anv 
charge at all. 

7341. 1 think you said you did?— I said so 
but the only thing that operated in niy mind was 
that I bad uot tlie nets, they did not arrive to me 
I'roui Coohstown till Tuesday. I liad a man all 
day on Wednesday and Thursday over hauling 
and repairing and adtling to them, and I bought 
2/. worth of nets on Thursday. 

7342. But you were offered nets?— I would 
not accept thetn from anybody when I was uty- 
self charged with the work. 

7343. Your view of your own experiments is 
that they do not give any absolutely conclua.ve 
iulbrmatiun ? — No, certainly not. 



7344. Now I want to ask you a question on 
the Act -of 1842 and the Act of 1869 combined. 
Section 4 of the Act of 1869 brought into 
operation as against the mill owners the other 
Act, did it not? — Yes. 



7345. Under the operations af those two Acts 
it is within the power of the Board of Con- 
servators to call upon iniMowners to erect at the 
intake of their head races, gratings, and lattices. 
I will give you ihe clause ?— 1 know it perfectly 
well; you mean the 76th Clause. 

7346. About the Board of Conservators? — 
That is not exactly the clause, because in 1842 
we had uot Conservators. 



7347. At the present moment the conservancy 
board can call upon millowiiers under those two 
combined Acts tu erect at the intake a grating 
and a lattice, can they not ? — Y’es, or proceed 
against them. 

7348. And unless ihoy get an exemption from 
inspectors of fislteries they could oblige them to 
put np a lattice which would be an effectual fry 
guard at the intake? — I think that is the law. I 
tiiink the section of the Act of 1869 embraces 
the question of lattice; but I think there is a 
diftereuce of opiuion about it, though 1 agree 
with you.. 

7349. Independently, therefore, of the Tur- 
bine Act altogether, and assuming that to be the 
correct view of tlie law, there would be an 
effectual protection against fry entering a race 
feeding a turbine, under the 1842 Act, would 
there not? — Yes, if the lattices were enforced, 
which would ruin the mill. 

7350. Are you aware that Mr. Webb was pro- 
secuted fur not putting up a wire netting there? 
— I am not aware ot it. He may have beeu, but 
I rather think he wjis suininuneii fur not having 
put up gi-atings. Mr. Honisby and I conaiilered 
Mr. \Vebb was, I was going to say harshly, but 
at any rate not judiciously treated. 

7351. You have very frankly expressed to the 
Committee your view that the gratings at head 
races (and I presume that would cover lattices), 
vrould be extremely injurious? — We have never 
had lattices anywhere. 

7352. And 
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Mr. Macartney — contiDtied. 

73.52. And in tills district of'tKe Nfaineyou have 
"iven exem[itions pretty freely, have you not? — 

Ves. 

73-53. Therefore the turhino would, under 
certain circumstatices, as yon have admitted to 
the Committee, operate injuriously upon ihe mill- 
owner ami the working of his mill ; I mean in a 
case where you were of opinion that a lattice at 
tlie headrace would iiijiirlously aifect him ; a lat- 
tice before his turbine would also injure him? 
— To a certain extent ; but you see in the one 
case 1 think it is a hardship, and in the other 
case he is only protecting the fry and can be let 
off’ except for a very short time in the year. 

7354. One question about the prosecution of 
Randalstone ; you said you had received an 
application Irom Mr. W ebb with regard to these 
gratings, and that he hud said he was going to 
send you a lurthor communication ? — Yes. 

7355. But that you did not go t«i inspect 
because yon had received nothing further fi'om 
him? — I meant our department when I said 
“ I.” 

7356. I think you said it was in March that 
you received the ap|>lic:ition from him j on the 
Ctii of March 1891, the following letter was 
written by Mr. J.)owHng, your secretary : “ No. 
2154, to Mr. C- J. Webb. Sir, —I am directed 
by the Inspector of Fislieries to acknowledge ti\e 
receipt of your letter of the 2nd inst., claiming 
an exem])tion from the necessity to erect gr.atiugs 
at your mill, and to inform you that an iuspec- 
tiun will be made as soon as the busineas of the 
department permits ” ? — Yee. 

7357. That would lead anyone to imagine, 
wouhl it not, that on rhe very first opportunity 
the Office of Fisheries would semd down? — We 
would not wait further reports. 

7358. I imderatood to-day that your observa- 
tion was that you did not inspect immediately, 
because you were waiting f->r further reports — 
1 am sorry if I led you to think that ; because 
I do not think either 1 or my collcngues would 
wait for a furil.er o mmuuicatiou, when we felt 
we ought to go and do a thing. We do it as 
quickly as ever we can; and I find we went on 
the 9th of May. In the meantime Mr. \l'ebb 
hud been summoned. 

7359. Your first printed notice about turbines 
was Isaueil in 189(>, was it not? — Y"cs. 

7360. Can you suggest to the Committee 
why there was no notice taken of turbines 
before, if they were so very injuviuiis as you 
imagine them to be ■/ — I cannot. I think really 
that that notice arose in consequence of the com- 
]ilaints that we were receiving as to the falling 
otf <if the fisheries in the River Baim. There is 
no doubt, the River Bann Ims been declining for 
some six or seven or eight or 10 years in fishing ; 
that it has gone from had to worse ; aud I think 
that was the cause of it. When that clause as to 
turbines whs passed I was secretary lo the Com- 
missioners of Fisheries. 

7361. The Turbii.e C’laiise came into force in 
1863 In 1862, Mr. McMahon brought in his 
Bill ; it was referred to a Select Committee, and 
you were examined before tliai Select Committee, 
Were you not? — 1 was. 

<362. I think you were the only person who 
went into the question of injury to fish from 

U.80. 



Mr. Mac'irtney — continued, 
turbines. I have read the evidence? — I agree 
with you (after rejerrmy to a Jieport) I am the 
only one, I think. 

7363. And your evidence as to the injury lo 
sniolts was entirely based, I think, upon tlie Cork 
Waterworks case? — Yes: I saw them deiid 
myself. 

7361. The Ollier pei*smis who wore exATnine l 
before that Cuumiittee were entirely fishery 
owners or persons representing the fisheries of 
Ireland, were they not. There w:u? no repre- 
sentative of the milUiiK interest before that Com- 
mittee ; was there ? — 1 think not. 

7365. So that from that point of view the 
evidence wa« of an entirely one-sided character ? 
— The evidence was merely as to facts. 

7366. It wa.s on facts from one point of view? 
— There was no “ either side ” in the matt r at 
nil ; it was only u question of fact wlietiier the 
fry were killed or not. 

7367. But that was not before the Committee. 
You remerabei* there wa.s no turbine clause in the 
Bill? — Pardon me ; there is. 

7368. Will you point it out to me? — T took a 
great interest at the time with regard to tiiat 
Bill, and I have ull the original papers. You will 
see what J say in 1862, in reply to Questio.i 1315, 
at page 78. “ Now the ne.xt clause relates to the 
placing of proper gratings to prevent the destruc- 
tion of salmon by reason of mill machinery.'’ So 
that the Committee must have hod tlie Bill con- 
taining that clause before tliem. 

7369. Not the turbine clause'? — Yes; here is 
a copy of it; I made it myself and I will trace it 
up for you. In 1 863 the Government brought io 
a Bill omitting that. 

7370. A Committee sat and reported, and I 
will have the Report here directly. In 1863 the 
Government, after that Committee sat, brought 
in a Bill which did not contain the :urbine clause ; 
did they not ? — Tliat is so. 

7371. And that turbine clause was inserted in 
it in the Commons by Mr. Leader, I think ?• — 
Yes; in tlie House of Commons: and in the 
Lords by Lord Fermoy. 

7372. But the Government, notwithsLaudlng 
ihe fact that they bad your evidence before 
them, did not insert the danse? — That is so. I 
copied this clause myself out of a Bill brought 
forward by Mr. McMahon, Mr. Brady, and 
some one else {producing a documeui). 

7373. Is this the clause which you say is the 
turbine clause ? — Yes; Clause 18. 

7374. That is not what I call the turbine 
clause ; that is merely a clause as to gratings 
used as wheels for the purpose of supplying 
towns with water? — This is the clause. 

7375. Is there a turbine there mentioned. 
The turbine clause of the Act of 1863 wus never 
in the Bill of 1862, was it? — No; it was ihis 
clause. 

7376. The turbine clause of the Act of 1863 
was never in the Bill of 1862, either wlien it 
WO.S before the Committee or after they re- 
ported, was it? — No; it was the gi'ating 
clause. 

7377. But that grating clause does what? — (t 
perfectly protects salmon descending to the sen. 
It was in Mr. McMohuuV original Bill that 

xn 4 went 
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went before the Select Committee, and U[jon 
which I was examined. 

7378. I am finite agreed. The turbine clause 
was not in Mr. McMahon’s Bill ; it was not put 
in on the report of the Committee, but it was 
inserted in the House of Commons afterwards by 
Mr. Leader? — Ves. 

7379. It was not introduced by the Govern- 
ment, was itV — No ; this clause in Bill No. 47. 
which was before theCommittee, had exactly the 
same effect, but it embraced all mills. 

7380. Generally sp' aking, you have told the 
Committee that there has never been a stringent 
application of ihe grating clause in Ireland ? — I 
think not. 

7.381. Have vnu found in your exficriencc any 
stringent application of the ttiri»ine clause ? — I 
cannot answer your question n.< to the turbine, 
for tins sim[ile reasnu; becauseit is not our duty. 
AVe are not the baililTs to enforce the law. 

7382. At all events, since you liave been 6sh- 
ery inspector, if there had' been anything like 
a liother of this description between the Conser- 
vancy Board ami iiiillowiiers, you probably would 
have heard of it? — Very likely. 

7383. Are you -aware that the Conservancy 
Board of the Hann took no steps to enforce the 
turbine clause until the year 1889? — I think 
more shame for them ; I think it is a disgraceful 
thii g for any man holding a public office, 
although it is an honornry office, to allow any 
breach of the law by anybody. I would enforce 
the law against ray father. 

7384. Do you think that the condition of 
affairs at the present moment is satisfactory in 
that district ? — I do not think so. 

7385. I am not talking now of gratings, but, 
practically, with regard to tlie turbine clause, 
thei-e is a defiance of the law; it is not in opera- 
turn, is it? — 1 have heard so before this Com- 
mittee ; but I have never heard it before. Mv 
answer to you is this ; that I would not allow 
anybody to set ihc law in lieland at defiance. 
If we have bad lavvs, change them. 

7386. Your view is that a good deal of this diffi- 
culty has originated iu friction between the two 
parties, which might be avoided hy a proper 
system of give and take, is it not? — I am oer- 
i'eotly convinced of it. 

7387. You have suggested one element of the 
give and take which you think would be satis' 
factory to all interests, do you not ? — That is my 
idea. 

7388. And you think it would be very care- 
fully administered by the inspectors of fisheries 
in the interests of both parties, do you ?-— That 
is my idea. 

7389. And having regard to what has occurred 
recently, do you think it would be advisable that 
some reasonable settlement should be made by 
the Legislature? — Most undoubtedly, and I 
would be quite prepared to do everything in my 
power to effect that, and bring it about. 

Mr. Pinhertun. 

7390. You are, I uiiderst-ind, in favour of a 
compromise in this casc? — 1 am. 

“391. And you think that where there is, say a 
Hercules turbine, exemption should be granted, 
do you ? — Any turbine ; it would not do to adopt 



\_Continntd. 



Mr. Pinhertvu — continued, 
nuy name because it would be giving a premium 
to patentees. 

7392. D.» you bold the opinion that power* 
should be granted to fishery inspectors to make 
di.Minction# between those that did notdestr.iv 
fry, and those that did? — Certainly; and there 
would be no unpleasantness. I would say to the 
miller simply, “ If your turbine is not injurioos 
and you can prove it, we will give you an 
exemption.” 

739,3. You are aware, are you not, that some 
Par! iuineutary action must be taken in order to 
give the fishery inspectors that power? — Yes. 

7394. Therefore you are in favour of Mr. 
Macartney’s Bill passing in a modified foruj, ate 
you not ? — I atn not in favour of it passino'. 
This morning I tried my best to see how I enutd 
alter the Bill ; I studied it very carefullv, and I 
do not see how I can. I was at work before 
eight o’clock this mcining, and I have here a very 
rough sketch of a section -which I suggest mvself. 
In this I pi-ovide that, wherever a turbine is used, 
a grating like thi?, or a little larger, shall be put 
up, or a submerged trough, or something else 
that would have a similar effect. Then I would 
give power to inspectors of fisheries to provide 
any substitute for the millowner that would have 
the same cftect. Then I would give inspectors 
of fisheries power to give exemption to any mill- 
owner who could prove that his turbine is not 
injurious. 

Chairman. 

739.5. Does not that power exist at present if 
they go before a magistrate ? — No. 

7396. The fishery owner has to prove that 
injury is done, or naturally the magistrate will 
not enforce the law, will he? — That is not a fair 
position fur the millowner or either of them to be 
in; it is Uot fair for the milling interests or the 
fishing interests. It ought to be settled; and I 
ara quite sure it can be done. 

7397. As I underatancl it, you wish to replace 
the magistrates by fi.ihery inspectors, do you not? 
—No, I do not; i would be very sorry to do 
that. In the one case you have this : I must 
prove to the magistrates that the millowner is 
u.-ing a mill that is destructive to fish. How do 
I do that? The baili-ft' comes up and says, “I 
found these dozen fry iu Mr. \V ebb’s or any- 
body el.-e’s race;'’ immediately a summousps 
issued, and it becomes a question for the magis- 
trates to say if this killing of 12 fish is a thing 
which is iujurious; the magistrates may siv 
“ ITes, it is”; that is quite sufficient to do u, 
Then the miller is convicted. 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

7398. And that creates a kind of friction, does 
it not? — Yes, whicli ought to be avoided. 

Chairmun, 

7399. But the Recorder ol Belfast has decided, 
has he not, that it must be proved by expert 
evidence ? — Yes. 

7409. And he would call you in, 1 suppose? 
— But I am going further than expert evidence, 
I am going to the actual fact of a certain num er 



Sir T. Bb.u>y. 
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Chairman — contioued. 

offrv bavmg been found in the tail race ; and 
the maWitrates would say : “ That ia quite suffi- 
cient ua to convict.” If they did that the 
countr court judge would confirm that convic- 
tion ; and then look at the position the miller is 
in. Now, I want to save the miller from any 
annovance. I wish to say that in the course of 
making these experiments I had several conver- 
sations with gentlemen who possess milling pro- 
perties in the country, and I had it from one 



Chairman — continued. 

gentleman, that as far as bis mill was concerned, 
he was quite prepared to put up a J in. or |ths 
inch grating, and it would do him no injury. I 
cannot tell the Committee that gentleman’s 
name, because [ asked him if 1 had liberty to 
mention it to the Committee, and he said, If 
Mr. Webb will give you permisniou to make that 
public to the Committee, you may,” But Mr. 
Webb will not give me the permission, and I 
cannot do it. 



0.80, 



GO 
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MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. CoK. 

Sir Jolm Whittaker Bllia. 
Mr. Hosrier. 

Mr. Macartuey. 



Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Seton-Kari'. 
.Mr. Tomlinaon. 



Sir JOHN WHITTAKEii ELLIS, B.art., in tub Chair. 



Sir Thomas Brady, re-called ; and fui-ther Examiued. 



Chairman. 

7401. I UNDERSTAND, Sir Thomas, that you 
wish to correct a statemeut which you made at 
our last meeting? — Yes. In answer to Question 
7191 I said to the honourable Member for the 
County Antrim that Mr. Young’s bars were to 
|ths of an inch apart. I was in some hesitation 
about it. 1 was absolutely reading from my 
note-book. But I read it wrongly. I wish to 
correct it to half an inch. 



Mr. Sclon-Kurr. 

7402. Is the Jths correct? — Yes, they are from 
i to iths of an iuch. 

7403. In answer to a question ol mine you 
said tlie sainc thing ; does the same correction 
apply? — Y'es. I do not know how I made the 
mistake. 



Sir George T. Pollexpen, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Macartney. 

7404. Are you a grand juror and justice of 
the peace ior the County Sligo ? — Yes. 

7405. Are you a member of the firm of 
W. and G. T. Pollexfen and Company, millers 
and merchants? — Yes. 

7406. Are you a director of the Sligo Steam 
Packet Company and a member of the Harbour 
Board of Sligo, of which you were chairman last 
year? — Yes. 

7407. Do you give very considerable employ- 
ment in the milling industry ? — Yes. 

7408. Will you state to the Committee what 
your wages paid lost year were ? — Last year the 
wages paid by my firm amounted to 7,000 1. 

Chairman. 

7409. Are those wages paid to mill employes? 
— I calculate that 2,000 1. of that would not be 
properly chargeable to inilling; the other 6,000 Z. 
would. 

7410. What is the other 2,000/. applicable to? 
— We are engaged in other businesses, such as 
guano agents, and other things. 

7411. But you pay 7,000 / a year for wages, do 
you not ? — Yes. 

7412. Is all that appertaining to those mills ? — 
What I say is that about o,000 1. would be 
strictly attachable to the milling, and 2,000 1. to 
the other branches of the business. 

Mr. Seton-jFCarr. 

7413. What do you call your business? — 
Millers and merchants and ship agents. 



Mr. Macartney. 

7414. Willyougivethc Committee an estimate 
of your importations of grain last year? — Last 
year we imported direct 36,000 tons of maize, 
and the year before about 45,000 tons. 

7415. Y'oii have two mills, have you not? one 
at Sligo, and the other at Balisodarc?— Yes. 

7416. What did you grind last year?— We 
ground maize in both. 

7417. What amount ? — We ground out of the 
36,000 tons imported, 13,000 tons in our own 
mills. 

7418. What was the total value of the meal 
ground in the district last year? Can you give 
me an estimate of that ? — Yes. I can easily get 
the estimate, because that 36,000 tons was ah 
turned into meal in our district; the value of it 
was 250,000 /. 

7419. That was all ground in your district, 
was it ? — Yes. 

7420. What was the proportion in money of 
that ground in your own mills ? — About 90,000 1. 

7421. Have you two turbine wheels at 
Sligo? — Yes. 

7422. And have you any gratings or protec- 
tions in front of these wheels r — Yes ; I have a 
model of the grating which I can produce (pro- 
ditcing a model). 

7423. What is your opinion of the effect of 
this on the working of your turbine? — It is very 
injurious to our power and speed, and the cut_ of 
the meal at times when the water is low, which 
is generally in May and June. 

7424. What 
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Mr. Macartney — continued. 

7424. What is the width of the apertures 
between those bars ? — Two inches. 

7425. Would you put that up in any case as a 
uroiection for the wheel ?— Y ea, 

7426. What are these thinjis behind?— That 
is the Hy-guard. This is a piece of the actual 
wire that we use (producing same). 

Chairman. 

7427. What is the mesh of it? — A quarter of 
an inch. This is put down in the mouths of May 
and June, as I say, when the water runs 
generally very low with us ; and such is the 
stoppage by these small wire screens, especially 
■when tire weeds jam against tliem con- 
stantly, that we find the turbine, instead of 
being that very reliable power which it is in- 
tended to be, varies considerably ; so that there 
is a constant irritation between our cusloniers 
and ourselves about the cut of the meal, and 
they frequently leave us and go to the norihern 
millerB, because they say our wheat is not cut so 
finely as it ought to be. We also find it affect 
U8 in the quantity of meal we grind. If we have 
water to turn four pairs of stones with these 
screens down a.s you see them, we should have 
enough to turn five pairs of stoues in place of 
four if they were up. That means five tons of 
meal in 24 hours additional. Of course we lose 
the grinding of that when the water is slock. 
We notice tliat the months of May and June are 
the worst times, because when there is anything 
to be done the millwrights say, if we do not get 
it done in May and June we will not get it done 
afterwards. 

7428. Mr. Petrie told the Committee, in an- 
swer to Questions 3286-6, that in consequence of 
the erection of your turbines in the year 1878, 
much injury was done to his fishery ; that the 
fry were killed in the two months, going down 
to the sea ; and that the number of fish coming 
back the nest two years was seriously dlminisheu 
in consequence ; and he said that one-half of the 
loss was caused in 1878, and oiie-half in 1880. 
Is that correct ? — No, it is perfectly wrong. 

7429. When were your turbines first erected? 
— There were none of the wheels put in until 
the end of 1878. We commenced putting them 
in about Decembci*. The masonry work was 
going on all through 1878. I think it rigl>t to 
mention that I was not there myself ; but I find 
that from documentary evidence, from the books, 
and also from the men. 

7430. When were your wheels first started? — 
I do not know quite, but the wiieels were not in 
the mill until late in January 1878, or January 
1879. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7431. In what respect do you say Mr. Petrie 
is wrong"? — He is wrong in the date, certainly by 
one year. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7432. He stated that the destruction through 
the turbine wheels took place in 1878 ; that me 
fry were killed m 1878 by these turbines, and 
^e two following years the fishery was senously 
injured in consequence? — The last of the worK 
of putting in the wheels was not completed till 
late in 1879. 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

7433. Is he incorrect in stating, in answer to 
Question 3243, that you commenced work with 
the turbines in May 1878? — Yes, that is incor- 
rect. 

7434. And that yon got stopped by a freshet 
one morning in June ? — That is wrong; nothing 
whatever occurred of the kind mentioned there. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7435. Did it occur the following year ? — 
Never. I have tlie milhvriglit here who was 
there all tho time. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7436. Was your turbine always protected? — 
Yes, by the bars, before one of them was turned. 

7437. Where were the fry -guards first eiected ? 
— The first lot of wire for the fry-guards was got 
in February 1879. I believe that particular lot 
was objected to ou the part of the fishery people 
who said it was rather coarse, and another lot of 
wire was got immediately, and erected. The 
mill joiner, whose declaration I have here, says 
that the wire fencing which now exist he had put 
up before the first of the season commenced. 

7438. In what year? — In 1879. 

7439. Will you produce that ; is he here ? — 
No, I did not like to bring both the millwright 
and the joiner away, because now is a very 
irapoHant season. 

7440. Is it absolutely incorrect for Mr. Petrie 
to represent to the Committee, that the improve- 
ment which he says took place, was owing to the 
fact tliat fry-guards were eventually put up and 
that at first your turbines were not protected ? — 
It could not have had any comiectiou whatever 
with it, because there was never any fry destroyed 
by the turbines. 

7441. Will you read the declaration of the 
mill joiner? — Yes. It is dated 23rd May. 
dames Fgau, woodworker and mill joiner, do 
hereby solenmly and sincerely declare that I 
have teen for tlie past twenty years working in 
the Sligo mills. 1 recollect the turbines being 
put into the mills, and I worked fitting uj) the 
new mill for them when they were being put in. 
1 am informed ihat a statement has been recently 
made that after the turbines started to work that 
they were stopped through being choked by fish, 
and that they killed salmon, salmon fry, and cels 
wholesale. l3ut such a thing could not possibly 
occur, because an iron railing two inches apart 
between the bars was erected above the turbines 
before they were started and no salmon could 
pass between these bars, and before tbefollowiog 
fry season I bad put down the present ^-inch 
wire screens through which no try can pass.’’ 
Those are the screens there, 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

7442. Does that mean a guard at the tail-race ? 
— No, it is this work in from of the turbine. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7443. No salmon ^oing down the river could 

get into it, of course ( — No. 1 never knew of 

of any salmon, salmon fry, eels, or fish of any 
kind whatever being killed by the turbines. I 

0 0 2 was 
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Mr. Scton-Karr — continued, 
was constantly employed at these mills and such 
could not occur without my hncwledge.” 

Chavnmvn, 

7444. Does he state from what date he was 
employed ? — Twenty years ; he is there now. 

Mr, Seton-Kurr. 

7445. He declares, I see, that the fry screens 
were put down; does he mention in what year 
they were pxxt down? — He merely states this: that 
before awheel was turned hehad put down the iron 
bai'3, and before the fry season came on he had 
put down wire fenci/ig. He does not say the 
year, but we fix the year by other cvidencej 
from the books ; and also the millwright is here 
who was working at the machinery. In point of 
fact when I naked the man about it he said, “ I 
cannot mind mouths or years, but I know this 
positively that I had the wive fencing down before 
the fry came down because he said the old governor 
was at me eternally to hare it done.” 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7446. Before the fry came down the first year 
were the turbines put up ? — That is what he 
means ; he said he had the iron up before the 
wheels turned at all, and then that he had the 
wire screens there before the fry came down, 

Mr. Macartney. 

7447. Is it correct to say that you got people 
from America erecting the mills and that they 
were in a hurry to start back again, and that you 
had neither gratings or lattices put up ? — Per- 
fectly incorrect. 

7448. Did you ever get anybody from America? 
— No, our own millwrights, joiners, and smiths, 
of whom wc have a sufficient staft', were quite 
sufficient to put up anything of that kind; we 
never had a man from America or anywhere. 

7449. Mr. Petrie said that in May 1878 your 
wheels " commenced work ; and in June, when 
the first freshet came down, they got stopped one 
morning. The men came for me and we got the 
sluices let down, and we found that they were 
full of the remains of fish ; some of the tails and 
heads were to be seen. (Q.) What kinds of 
fish? — Fry and salmon, and some eels; the 
turbine could not move. (Q.) In other words it 
was choked with dead fish? — (,A.) Yes, it was 
choked with dead fish.” Have you made in- 
quiries with regard to that ? — I have made strict 
inquiry and no such thing ever occurred. I have 
two declarations here on that very point. 

7450. Will you read them please ? — The first 
is the declaration of Dominick Gillen, of Sligo, 
dated the 23rd of this month. He says, “ I, 
Dominick Gillen, of iiligo, aged 75 years and 
upwards, do solemnly au'l sincerely declai'e that 
I was in the employment of the owners of the 
Sligo Mills for about 20 years as foreman and 
general overlooker ; I remember the turbines 
being put up in the new mill. I never knew of 
any fish or fry having been killed by the turbines. 
I nave been informed that a statement has been 
recently made, that the wheels killed so many 
fry and salmon, and eels, after they first started 
work, that they were choked and sto])ped, but 
such a thing never occurred to my knowledge. 
It could not occur without uie knowing of it, as 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

I was always about the mills and in charge of the 
work as foreman.” 

7451. Is that a statutory declaration too? 

— Yes, it was made before a magistrate of a 
county, and witnessed by myself. 

7452. Have you any other deelaiution bearing 
on this point? — Yes, I have. 

745.3. Will you read that to the Committee?— 

It is a declaration by my father, who is too old 
to come here. It states: “ I, William Pollex- 
fen, of Uathedmond, Sligo, aged 80 years and 
upwards, do hereby solerauly and sincerely 
declare that I was a partner in the late firm of 
Middleton and Pollexfeii, who owned and worked 
the Sligo Mills for a great many years up to 
1882, when they wei-c taken over by the present 
firm of W. and G. T. Pollexfen and Company. 

I remember the turbine wheels being put into 
the Sligo Mills, and was frequently in the mills 
when they were being erected, and after they 
began to work, I never knew of any fry or 
salmon or eels being killed by the turbines, and 
no complaint or report of such was ever made to 
me.” I had to take the declaration myself as a 
county magistrate, because my father was unable 
to leave the house. 

7454. Is your water taken by a mill-race ? — 
There is no race at all ; it comes in direct from 
the river. 

7455. Then it is incorrect to say that there 
is verj'’ little fall, and that your mill-race is 
an ordinary mill-race ? — There is no mill-race at 
all ; it is perfectly incorrect. 

7456. AtQuestion3274 Mv.Petrieisasked: “Is 
the mill-race more rapid than otlier mill-races? 
— {A.') No; the water cornea down very quietly. 
(Q.) It is an oidimiry road? — (A.) An ordi- 
nary road. (,Q.) Do you happen to know at 
what pace the water runs in that race ; do you 
know the fall? — (-I-) Tlicrc is very little fall; 
it is an ordinary mill-race. I suppose there is 
not a foot fall iu half-a-mile. 

7467. There is no mill-race, as a fact, is there? 
— No, there is no race at all. 

7457* Have you much difficulty In cleaning 
these fry-guards ? — Yes, very great difficulty 
when the M’eeds come down. 'Tliey are always 
coming down, but at some times thicker tlian 
others, and the screens have to be cleaned every 
hour; it takes 15 minutes to clean them, and 
during the cleansing there is an irregularity of 
speed which is very annoying indeed. 

7458. What is your turbine ? — A Lefel. 

7459. What power do you develop ? — I am 
not a technical engineer, and am not up to that 
kind of thing, but 1 can tell you what we grind. 
We drive six paii*s of stones, but we very 
seldom can drive the six when these get jammed 
This is a model of our turbine {prodveiny the 
same.) It shows a section, and an exact counter- 
part of the turbine wheel. This is a perfect 
bucket ; the water comes in ihls direction, and 
falls down straight. 

Mr- Seion-Karr. 

7460. What is the clcai'ance between tho 
guides and the buckets? — When working at full 
speed? 

7461. It has nothing to do with the question of 

speed 
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Mr. Setoii-Karr — continued, 
speed, but of fixture?— It is about throe-fourths 
of an inch. 

7462. That is the clearance between this re- 
volving wheel and the fixed part? — Yes; when 
that point passes here it would leave about three- 
fourtns of an inch. 

7463. Is that what 7011 call the clearance ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

7464. Am I right in saving that part of the 
force of your turbine is gamed by the water im- 
pinging on that ? — Yes ; this is the upper bucket, 
and this is the lower bucket. It is a double tur- 
bine {deseribinfj). 

Chairman. 

7465. The water first passes, as I understand, 
between those buckets and the outside casing? — 
Yes ; there is an outer casing with what we call 
“ gates ” passing in that direction, to give a direc- 
tion to the water, and it strikes the bucket we 
will say there ; the wheel revolves, and the water 
drops down here behind. But in this lower bucket 
it goes down. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7466. Have you formed any opinion, or have 
you had any opportunity of making observations, 
as to whether it would be jiossible Tor fry to pass 
through your turbine. If you have not foitned 
any opinion, I do not want to ask you? — I have 
formed the opinion that they will pass through 
quite safely. 

Mr. Seton-Kurr. 

7467. Do they ever get a chance of passing 
through ? — I have never tried any experiments, 
but il' I was asked to give an opinion I should 
give that opinion- 

7468. But the gratings have always been up in 
front of your turbines, I undei*stand? — They 
have. 

Mr. Mucarlney. 

7469. Mr. Petrie dwelt very much on the 
amount of employment which was given iu his 
fishery. I suppose you know the fishery ? — Yes, 
1 do. 

7470. Is it time that he employs over 500 
men altogether? — I do not see how that can be 
true. 

7471. Is it generally believed in Sligo tliaihe 
does? — No, it is not; I think there must be 
some great mUtuke about that; about 20 men are 
employed at the Sligo fishery in the operations 
of tishing; he may have some men at some other 
place : tliere are about four or five boats. 

7472. Are you, as n raillowner, prepared to 
wve every possible assistance to stop poaching ?— 
Wehaje always given every assistance possible ; 
i see Sir Thomas Brady present, and he knows 
that perfectly well. With regard to the fisheries 
of course that is a thing outsiue our business, but 
I know Mr. Petrie has some other small fisheries j 
n couple on the coast, and he would employ some 
24 or 25 men additional there. 

7473. Do you think the statement that he em- 
ployed 500 was exaggerated? —I think there 
must be a mistake about that ; I thought it was 
a misp.intfor 50. 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

7474. Question 3365 was put in these words : 

As I understand, before the lattice you men- 
tioned was put up there was an open grating with 
bars, was there not,” and lie stated, “ There was 
nothing at all”; is that absolutely incorrect? — 
Yes, absolutely incorrect. 

7475. Then he is asked, You described an 
alteration of the arnrageinent,'’ and he said, 

“ Yee ; I telegraphed to the inspectors, and they 
came and put down two-incli bars right across 
before the turbine, and then they put the lattice 
down behind them, but they found it did not 
work and then tliey changed it to the outside.” 
Is that a correct representation of what took 
place? — About the lattice it is ; but about the 
bars it is not, in this respect : We know nothing 
about telegraphing to the inspectors, but we put 
the bars for own protection, because logs of wood 
and such things would smash the turbine to 
pieces. 

Chairman. 

7576. Were you present when the turbine was 

! )ut up ^ — No, I was not; but the millwright is 
lere who was; and I have read those declara- 
tions. I have stated that I was not there person- 
ally, but I have satisfied myself from inquiries 
and from the books. 

Mr. Mucurtney. 

7477. What I understand is this : that you put 
up these bars here, did you not, for the protection 
of ytiur turbine? — Yes. 

7478. That before the turbine began to work 
these gratings were put la ? - So the men declare, 
and everybody there. 

7479. There was an objection taken by the 
Inspector of Fisheries, I believe, to the first pro- 
posed fry guards that were put in, and then these 
that are now iu position were filled be'bre the 
first fry season? — Yes; I do not know that the 
change took place before the first fry season, but 
a change has taken place at some time. They 
had been changed there from inside the sluice to 
where they are now, just behind the bars. 

Mr. Temlinson. 

7480. Which way does the water come? — It 
flows in in that way {describing), and the sluice 
would be about here. 

7481. Whar. was the change of position?— 
These wires here were first put down behind the 
sluice, and then altered, owing to some objection 
from the fishery people that the fry were being 
killed or injared against the face of the wire 
netting wbeu the sfuice was lifted, aud the fry 
that were outside the sluice would be suddenly 
dashed up against the wire netting and get 
entangled in the weed aud killed or injured 
against it. 

Mr. f^eion^Kurr. 

7482. That corresponds exactly with the answer 
given by Mr. Petrie to Question3372, does it not ? 
Yon do not deny, do you, that those fry were 
killed in that manner? — There was never one 
killed by the turbine. 

7483. He has not stated so ? — Yes, the pith of 
his evidence is that. 

0 0 .3 7484. He 
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Mr. Mucartnty. 

7484. He is naked nt Question 3242, “ Do you 
kno'v of any injury done to salmon fry by tliose 
turbine wheels? — Yes. (2.) Will you tell tlie 
Committee what it was?— In May 1878 they 
commenced work, mid in Juno, when the €rst 
iVodliet came down, they got stopped one morning. 
The men came for me and we got the sluices let 
down, and we found that they were full of the 
remains of fish ; some of the taila and heads 
were to be seen ?” — 'Hint is bis statement. 

Mr. ■'•'etoR-Knrr. 

7485. But you do not, deny do you, that the 
fry were killed against the sluice gates or the 
gratings when they were in the first position ns 
you have described? — I do not deny that they 
were killed ogiiiiist their own wire screens, which 
they put there; but our machinery never killed 
them. 

7480. I understand you do not deny that part 
of his evidence ? — No, I do not, 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

7487. With reference to this last point which 
Mr, Macartney has put to you, I will read 
question and answer 3242 : “ Do you know of any 
injury done to salmon fry by those turbine wheels? 
— (i4.) Yes. (Q.) "Will you tell the Committee 
what it wos?-^.^.) In may 1878 they com- 
menced work.” That diite 1 understand you to 
say is wrong? — I was not there persomilly my- 
self; but I find from the books recording the 
materials got, and the evidence of our workmen, 
that the work of building was ^oing on in 1878, 
and that the work of jiuttlng in any machinery 
could not have been begun till llie winter of 1878, 
somewhere about October or November. 

7488. Then he says, “ In May 1878 they com- 
menced work.” would it be correct to say, 
that you had commenced work then ?— In may 
1879, it is possible one of the wheels might have 
been in such n position as to have been turned 
on, but our juiuei'S said tlie bars were down 
before any work commenced, and that the wire 
guard was down before the fry season came on. 
vVhat I make out is that the work of putting in 
the turbine wheels actually commenced late in 
the winter of 1878, and finished up in the winter 
of 1879, about November or December. 

7489. Then at all events in May 1879 the 
turbines would be imnuing, would they ? — Oue of 
them might have been re^y. 

7490. Then tliis is what he goes on tn say : 
“Wiicu the first freshet came down, they got 
stopped on morning” ?— Yes. 

7491. That I understand him to mean is that 
the turbines got stopped ? — Yes. 

7492. “ The men came to me and we got the 
sluices let down, and we found that they were 
full of the remains of fish ; snme of the tails and 
heads were to be seen.” Is your evideucc that 
that never took jdaoe? — I have made every 
inquiry and I find that no such thing ever took 
place, 

7493. Then, “ "What kinds of fish ?—(/4.) Fry 
and salmon and some eels ; the turbine could not 
move?” — It is a pei’fect myth, 

7494. ” In other words it was choked with 
dead fish? — {A.j Yes, it was choked with dead 



Mr. Tomlinson — continued, 
fish.” Did that very often occur at your mill? 

— It never occurred ; it would be a matter ol im- 
possibility to choke that wheel. 

Chairman. 

7495. That is not the question ; the question 
is : did it or did it not occur ? — As I say I have 
made every inquiry. 

Mr. 'i'umliiison. 

7496. I suppose there is no doubt about it that 
this mill Mr. Petrie is referring to, is your mill 
PoUexlen’s Sligo Mills? — Yes. 

7497. When did you commence business there 
yourself? — lu 1882. My father was in it be- 
fore, 

7498. Did you take any part in the business 
when your father was there ?— I had at a previous 
time, but not in those years. I was in business 
on ray own account 15 years at another place. 

7499. Do you speak of these things from your 
own knowledge? — ■! do not. I begun by saying 
that I did not, but that I had made every in- 
quiry. I have the books wliich you may look at, 
aud from them it appeal's that the building mate- 
rial into which the wheels were put was being 
supplied to us all through 1878. The last cement 
was got in August 1878. We have the invoice. 

7500. When you say the turbine wheels were 
never stopped by an accumulation of salmon fry 
or any other kind of fish, you ni'e not speaking «£ 
your own knowledge, are you? — No, I am not 
speaking from my own knowledge, but from 
every inquiry I have made from every one in the 
mill, my father and every one connected with it, 
tlie lute manager of the business, and so on. 

Mr. Setun-Kwr. 

7501. Were you at the Sligo mills in any part 
of May 1878 ? — I was not. 

7502. Or any part of May 1879? — 1 was not, 
personally. 

7503. OrJune? — Iwnsnot. I was in a place 
called Ballynar, but the millwright is here. 

7504. Will you kindly look at this very rough 
diagram ? That is supposed to represent tne 
river; this the bridge ; this the weir; and this 
your mill. Is tliat, roughly speaking, correct? — 
Nearly correct; but this is incorrect, as it shows 
a small point ; the river would go right over to 
the bank w’here the houses are built. There is 
no building representing a mill-race like that. 

7505. Do you mean tx> say tliis building is not 
quite 30 large in |nH)purtion to the river as it is 
represented here r— It is represented here as if 
it were a mill-rnce, but the full width of the river 
exists there. 

7506. Is there a weir there? — Yes. 

7507. What goes down here? — That goes into 
the salt-water river. 

7508. Id that another part of the same river?— 
Yes; it is across that that the fry go. 

7509. Ilow far is it from that bridge to your 
mill ? — It would be about 30 or 40 yards. 

7510. Is not tliat distance practically a mill 
race? — We do not call it a mill race. 

7511. It might be called a mill race by other 
people 1 suppose, might it not, although you do 
not call it a mill race. That is a matter oi 
opinion, is it not ? — A miller calls a place a mill 

race 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. Mr. Scton-Karr — continued. 



race where there is a separate wall built in the 
river to narrow the course of the stream into a 
particular wheel. 

7512. There is a separation between tliis part 
of the river and that part, is there not? — Yes. 

7513. And there is one-half of the river down 
here, and another flow of what you call the river 
into your mill, is there not? — There is nothing 
narrowing the water to the face of the mill. 

7514. Sut there is a separation between that 
part of the rivrr and this part, ia there not? — 
There is. 

7515. And that separation also begins a little 
before the bridge, does it not? — This is the fresh- 
water part of the river, and this is the salt water, 
which is much lower. This is what we call the 
weir. If anyone wishes to cull a part of the 
river a mill race I have no objection. 1 do not 
think there is anything in that at all. 

Mr. Macartnei/. 

7516. You do not call it a mill race, do you, 
but Mr. Petrie does, and you are a miller, and he 
is not ? — Quite so. 

Mr. Stton-Karr. 

7.517. Is this digram roughly correct? — It is 
roughly correct. It is incoiTOct in what I point 
out. 

7518. You only complain of it that it di'ea not 
show the river to be as broad here as it really is 
in <act? — Yes. If I were asked to look at that, 
and asked if it represented our mills, I should 
say there is no wall or obstruction here. 

7519. There is a bank here?— No, it is here, 
where the houses are built. 

7520. As to the destruction of the fry against 
the gratings. I understand that you do not deny 
that the fry were killed against the gratings, as 
they were originally erected ? — 1 do not. 

7521. Do you not think it is quite possible 
that when the sluices were raised, as Mi-. Petrie 
says in 1878, and you sny in 1879, the fish that 
were killed against the gratings mi^dit have 
been washed down into the turbine ? — I do not 
understand the question. 

7522. What Mr. Petrie says is : “ When they 
raised the sluices at Ids request, the turbine was 
afterwards examined, and was found to be full of 
dead and dying fry *’ ? — Yes. 

7523. Is it not possible that the fry «ere killed 
against the lattice ; lattices were put up behind 
the sluices at first, were they tot? — I think so. 

7524. And Mr. Peti-ie says, and you do not 
deny it, that the fry were killed against those 
lattices? — I do not deny that. 

7525. In answer to Question 3372, he says : 
“ When the sluices were lifted up, the fish went 
down under the sluices, and with the force of the 
vrater they got up against this grating, and could 
not get away and got drowned. The gratings 
DOW are out-^ide the sluices, outside of every- 
thing.” Do I underetand you to say that that 
answer is perfectly correct? — 1 do not deny it, 

7526. Is it not possible that the fish that were 
l^ed against the lattices, when the sluices were 

np) were washed down into the turbine ? 

If the screens were lifted up, and they were 
not stopped in any other way, they would wash 
down to the turbine. But may I say this in 

0.80. 



explanation : He says that there were salmon, 
and eels, and other fish ; but they could not have 
been washed down in any shape or form, because 
the bars were there two inches apai-t. He saj's 
there were heads of fish, and hones, and that 
kind of thing; but they could not have been 
washed down possibly, because of the iron bar 
guards in front of the lattices two inches apart. 
Fry might be washed clown, but not salmon or 
other fish. 

7527. Eels could have been washed down, 
could they not? — Small ones could. Anything 
that was less than two inches cvjuld get through, 
but certainly no salmon could gat through. 

7528. He says in answer to Question 3246 : 

“ There were a great many spent salmon ; 
enough to fill two large wash tubs was taken 
out ” : do you deny thai ? — 1 do, and I look 
upon it as a perfect abam-dity. 

7529. Do you say tliat that is an invention of 
Mr. Petrie? — I deny it, qualifying it as I aay, by 
saying that I was not there personally, but I 
made every inquiry, and everybody denies that 
such a thing ever happened. 

7630. Do you absolutely deny that your 
turbines ever ran without any protection in 
front of them? — That is what I find. 

7531. Do you also deny that your turbines 
commenced work in May 1878 ? — Yes. 

7532. Mr. Petrie was wrung in a year there; 
they commenced in May 1879,1 believe? — He 
was certainly wrong in saying May 1878, as far 
I can find from every piece of evidence. 

7533. But they were working in May 1879, 
were they not? — One could have been ready to 
work in May 1879, but not the other. 

7534. There is nothing in what you have said 
to contradict the statement that the fry might 
have been killed against the gratings behind the 
sluices in May 1879, is there? — No; fry might 
have been killed against the wire gratings in 
1879. 

7535. You do not deny that at all, 1 under- 
stand? — No; I think Mr. Petrie said ha attri- 
buted the great falling off in the fishing in 
1879 and 1880 to the loss that occurred to fry in 

1878, Of course it would make a difference, 
because, even if they were killed in 1879, which 
our men deny, it could not make a difierence to 
the fish in 1879. 

7536. I suppose Mr. Petrie may have made a 
mistake in the year. He may have meant 1879 
for 1878 and 1880, and 1881 for 1879 and 1880. 
It is quite possible he may have made a mistake 
in a year, is it not?— It is quite possible one of 
the wheels may have been ready to work in 
May 1879, but not in May 1878. 

7537. Therefore, if tlie fisli were killed in May 

1879, that would have injured the fish in May 

1880, would it not?— If fry were killed in 1879 
of course they would not be there in May 1880. 

7538. Then in 1880, if I understand you 
rightly, those lattices were put in front of the 
sluice? — In 1879. 

7539. Was there a change made in the position 
of the lattice? — Yes. 

7540. When was that change made? — I do 
not know when that change was made. 

7541. For all you know to the contrary it was 

0 0 4 not 
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Mr. Seton Karr — continued, 
not made till 1880, was it? — I could nofsay 
when the change was made. 

7542. All you know is, that there was a change 
made ? — All I know is that the first wire lattice, 
frem the inquiries I have made and the books, 
would have been put down in 1879, but when the 
change was made that Mr. Petrie refers to I can- 
not say. The millwright may know. 

754^ Do you know Mr. Robinson ? — I do. 

7544. Do you know that Mr. Petrie stated 
that he showed Mr. Robinson the turbine full of 
dead fry ? — 1 do not know that he stated that 

7545. Did you ever ask Mr. Robinson al'out 
it? — I never did ask him such a thing. 

7546. Who isMr. Robinson ? —He is the agent 
for the landlord from whom Mr. Petrie holds the 
fishery. 

7547. Do you know Mr. Petrie well? — I do 
very well. 

7548. Do you often meet him ? — Yes, fre- 
quently. 

7549. Have you ever had any conversation 
with hina about the alleged killing of against 
the lattices in frontof your turbine? — No, I have 
not, I had a conversation with hioi the day 
after he had anived home from here, and told 
him that the evidence lie gave would cause some 
of us to have to go over and contradict it. 

7550. Did you tell him that? — I did, and he 
told me the inquiry was over. 

7661. Do you say he only employed 20 men 
on his fishery ? — On the Sligo fishery. 

7552. Do you know anything about his other 
fisheries ? — I do. There are three small fisheries 
that he has, that I know of, where I think he 
would employ perhaps from 24 to 30 men ; but 
I would qualUy my reply by saying that I do 
not know what other men Mr. Petrie may have in 
his employ j I speak merely of the fishery that 
comes under my own observation. 

7653. He says iu answer to Question 3328, 
“ There are 200 men who are employed in the 
river constantly, and 300 are occasionallv em- 
ployed, who farm bits of laud at other times”; 
do you deny that statement? — I never saw any 
such luuiiber of men working there. 

7554. Supposing that number includes the men 
who are employed on the coast, do you think it is 
a wrong estimate or a right estimate? — If it in- 
cluded men fishing on the sen it might be a large 
number. Small boats fish on the sea, but not lor 
Mr. Petrie. 

7656. Supposing it included the men on the 
coast, it might be a correct statement, might it 
not? — If it included every man fishing on the 
sea on his own account it might be correct. 

7556. They get their living by it, do tliey not? 
—Yes; I undei-stood I was asked the question 
as to Mr. Petrie’s own men. 

7567. I asked you, including the men who 
gained their livelihood by catching salmun on the 
coast, might not these figures be perfectly cor- 
rect, for all you know to flic contrary? — I say if 
the thing was to include men fishing on the sea, 
it would be very much under the estimate ; there 
would be some thousands I should say. 

7558. I am only talking of this particular dis- 
trict which is fed by the Sligo river; you do not 
deny that on that assumption, do you ? — Not at 
idl. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

7559. Do you say that the working of your 
turbine has been affected by this grating I— Yes 

7560. Is this an exact model of the lattice 
{pointing to tht frtorftf/)?— It is actually a piece of 
the wire of which it is made. 

7561. Do you say it la vei*y hard to clean?— 
Very hard. 

7562. If you had a grating of that kind which 
is in use at Cork instead of this lattice, do yon 
think it would affect the working of your turbine 
at all ; have you looked at it ? — No, 1 have not 

7563. \V ill you look at it ?— This is about half- 
an-ioch I shoirid think. 

7564. Do you think if a grating of that kind 
were put up instead of this ktticeit would inter- 
fere with the working of your turbine?— It 
would. 

7565. Have you ever seen one of those tried? 
— No, the only thing of the kind I have ever seen 
is the t.wo-inch rail of our own. 

7566. You do not object to those bars in front, 
do you, if the lattices were taken away? — No. 

7567. They are no protection to fry, are they? 
— No, the fry could go through. 

7568. Your chief objection to this is that it is 
so hard to clean, is it not? — It stops the work so 
much, and interferes with the power of the mill, 
it affects the cut of the meal and the out turn. 

7569. But if it is perfectly clean does it then 
stop the working of your turbine ? — Certainly it 
does. When the water is slow and sluggish that 
wire lattice lowers the head of the water. 

7570. But I understand your chief objection 
to it is that it is so hard to clear? — That is one 
of the principal objections. 

Chah'nuni. 

7571. Are you sure that it is not the fact 
of the water being slow and sluggish which stops 
the working of your mill instead of this netting? 
— It stops it more when the water is low, because 
if there is a big head of water going down the 
river, then, notwithstanding the stoppage by the 
BOieena, we have a sufficient head of water to 
work the turbine; but when the water is low we 
have to take oft’ a pair of stones, and another, 
and another, until we ai'e reduced to two pair. 

7572. Did you ever take up all those lattices 
to see the result? — Yes, the miller has tried it. 

7573. What was the result? — One pair of 
stones in four. 

7574. He could put another pair on you say ? 
— Yes. 

Mr. Soton-Karr. 

7575. That was only in May and June when 
the water was low ? — Yes. 

7576. But you only have those down in May 
and June? — Yes, but that happens to be the 
particular time when we want the water, and we 
cannot get it very often. 

7577. You say they trouble you very much to 

keep clean? — Yes. . 

7578. You only have them down in May and 
June, have you not? — Yes. 

7679. What is it that makes them dirty m 
May and June ?— There is always floating dibns 
and weeds coming down. 

7580. At that time of year ? — Yes. 

7581. What kind of weeds and d^brisi^Lti 

June 
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27 May 1892.^ 

Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

Tune, I tliink, there is a thing called Canadian 
Vrass* and there is something else also, strong 
weeds, and so on. I see them constantly on it 
now cleaning ; before I came away they were 
cleaning those things frequently through the day ; 
that interferes with the power too, because they 
have to put down an extra lattice to take the 
other up, and when that is down it interferes 
with the even cut You cannot keep the 
machinery going at the same cut. 

7582. Are you working your mill now ?— 
Yes. 

7583. Have you got those lattices down? — 
Yea. 

7584. Have you worked your mill continuously 
ever since the turbines were put down?— We 
have. 

7585. Have you ever had them stopped hy 
the lattices ? — They have never been absolutely 
stopped, but some of the work has been slopped 
h-equently by them, to the extent of some pairs 
of stones. 

7586. Last year you ground 90,000 1. worth of 
meal, did you not? — We did. 

7587. And you made a considerable profit on 
it, I suppose? — That includes the two mills, Sligo 
and Balisodare ; it was not in the one mill. 

7588. What value of meal did you ^nd in 
this mill where these lattices are ?— Perhaps 
nearly half of it. 

7589. £. 45,000 worth ?— I could not be 
exactly sure of the proportion, but I should say 
it would be nearly half. 

7590. You did not lose money on it, I suppose ? 
— On the year’s trading? 

7691. ^es. You made a profit, I suppose, did 
you not? — We did. 

7592. Do you think the fact of the lattices 
being down made much difference in your profit? 
—I do. 

7593. I directed your attention to that Cork 
grating ; supposing you had that grating down 
instead of this lattice you complain of, do not you 
think it would improve your flow of water very 
much? — I think it would better than a lattice, 
but I should object to it very strongly. 

7694. Do you know anything about its having 
been tried anywhere? — l?o ; but I know pretty 
well through looking at it that it would be an 
obstruction. 

7595. Do you not like the look of it? — I do 
not. 

7596. It would be easily cleared away, would 
it not? — I doubt if it would; it would catch 
everything ; men could clean that with a kind of 
a rake to a large extent, and in that way it 
would be easier. The screens, of course, have to 
betaken up absolutely. 

7597. It would not be necessary to take tliis 
grating up, would it? — I have had no experience 
■of this, but they may possibly be able to clean it 
with a rake, but not perfectly. 

7598. Do you know anything about lattices 
and screens ? — I do. 

7599. Are you aware that this lattice ie a 
’®ry bad kind, and an old kind of lattice ? — It 
was the kind that the fishery people insisted on 
nur putting there, to our inconvenience. 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

7600. Did Sir Thomas Brady ever write to 
you in relerence to your turbine? — I am not 
aware of it. 

7601. And in I’eference to the protection of fry 
at your turbine ? — I am not aware of it. If he 
says so I take it for granted that he did. 

7602. Would he write to you or to your 
manager? — He would write to the firm : Middle- 
ton and F. Pollexfen, as it was then, 

7603. Might he have written without your 
knowing anything about it? — He might. 

7604. Do you say you do most of your grind- 
ing at this time of year : May and June? — Not 
most of it in May and June, but it is the 
busiest time of the season. We could not do 
most of the grinding in two months. 

7605. I mean, is it the busiest time? — Yes; 
May, June, and July. The season terminates 
shortly after. The water is of little or no use to 
us afterwards. 

7606. You do not keep your lattices clown in 
J uly, do you ? — Last year jt went well into July. 

I may tell you we have done everything at all 
times to pull with Mr. Petrie and give him every 
convenience we can, and we have been very good 
friends. I have nothing to say against him in 
the matter at all. Wc ^ould be most anxious 
to assist in any way we could for the preservation 
of the fish. 

Chairman. 

7607. Is this correct; he says: “I meet the 
miller every day and ho never complains of one 
single thing ”? — He means the woi^ing miller; 
he does not mean any of the firm. The miller 
has general directions from us to give every 
facility in his power to Mr. Petrie wiriiout abso- 
lutely interfering with the work. In fact we 
have stopped the turbines frequently ; we have 
stopped them since he was here for hia con- 
venience ; he wanted to get fish down out of the 
tad-race. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7608. Sir Thomas Brady, we are told by Mr. 
Petrie in answer to Questiou 3258, came down the 
next morning and stopped the turbine. He is 
alluding, I think, to Way 1878 ; do you know 
anything about that? — I do not, but I say I can- 
not fina anything that would lead me to think 
that such a thing could have occurred in 1878, 
because the building was only going on then, 
into which eventually the wheels were put. 

7609. Might it have occurred in May 1879 ? — 
It might jxissibly have occurred in May 1879. 

7610. For all you know to the contrary? — 
Yes. 

7611. Do you say it could not have possibly 
occurred in 1878? — I cannot find that it coulu. 
When you ask me those questions I am not in a 
position ijersonally dogmatically to deny the 
thing ; but from any evidence I can get from 
asking the men who were there (and there are a 
number who were there at the lime) they all so 
quite agree in the one thing, namely, that it could 
not have occurred in 1878. 

7612. Do you mean for the reason that your 
mills were not completed?— Ajict that such a 

T I* thing 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
thing never occurred aa that the wheel waa atop- 
pecl by fish. 

761*3. It did not occur in May 1878, if I 
understand you rightly, for the reason that your 
mills wei*e not completed then? — Yes. 

7614. But it might have occurred iu May 
1879 for all you knnvi to the conU*ary ?— Yes, 
that is, that Sir Thomas Brady might have been 
there. When you say it might have occurred in 
1879 I do not mean the part about the killing of 
the fish, but that Sir Thomas Brady might have 
been there. 

7615. Ws have disposed of the question of 
killing fish ; you have already said they might 
have been killed against the lattices in May 1879 ? 
— I said that the fry might have been killed 
against the lattices. 

7616. Do you know whether Mr. Petine’s 
description as to the rate of water in your mill- 
race is correct?— I did not bear that; I only saw 
a newspaper report. 

7617. In answer to Question 3274, Mr. Petrie 
says: ‘*The water comes down very quietly,” 
and he goes on to say, “ There is a very little 
fall ; it is an ordinary mill-race ; I suppose there 
is not a foot fall in half-a-mile.” Do you deny 
that statement? — Ko, I do not. 

7818. Is it correct that the rate of water in 
what you call the river, and Mr. Petrie calls the 
mill race, is about a foot a mile ? — 1 think it would 
be very innecurate. 

7619. What should you say it was? — I should 
say it was very much more than that; but I 
would not like to say. 

7620. Are you not prepax’cd to give ns accu- 
rate information ? — I can tell you the fall from 
the bed of the river into the stones is about 20 
feet: it is four inches. 

Mr. Tomlin^iin. 

7621. Where is that? — Prom the sill where 
those things go across outside the sluice into the 
wheel. 

Mr- Seton-Karr. 

7622. In that port of the river which Mr. Petrie 
described as the mill race, is it correct tu say that 
the water comes down very quietly? — It varies 
very considerably ; it comes down sometimes as 
much as a flood, and at other times very quietly. 

7623. Wlien there is not a flood is it a correct 
description? — Decidedly; when there is no flood 
on, it is quiet. 

7624. 1 understood you to tell Mr. Macartney 
that Mr. Petrie’s answer with regard to that waa 
quite wi ong ? — I understood Mr, Macartney was 
asking the question : was it a mill racej We call 
it the river. 

7625. Your material allegation is that your 
turbines never ran unprotected, is it not ? — What 
X find from the inquiries 1 made is that the 
turbines never ran without the iron bar guards 
two inches apart. 

7626. I am talking about these lattices ? — The 
lattices were put up after the bar guards, but 
before the fry season commences; Siat is the 
evidence I have sot, and which is mentioned in 
the declaration of Mr. Egan, the mill joiner; he 
says the bars were put up before a wheel was 
turned. 



Mr. continued. 

7627. Therefore the statement, if it was made 

in that way, that the turbine ran without any- 
thins in trout of it, is wrong ?— I should aav U 
would be incorrect. 

7628. Can you tell us exactly, from your own 
knowledge, how long the turbine ran without 
these lattices being put down iu front of it?— I 
cannot; the mill joiner tells me that they were 
put down before the fry season opened. 

7629. The first year your turbine ran? —That 
is what he says. 

7630. But you do uot deny that they were 
put down behind the sluice at first, and subse- 
quently, at ft date of which you do not give us 
information, they were changed ? — I believe 
they were put behind the sluice first, and after- 
wards changed to their present position. 

7631. Plavc you read Mr. Petrie’s evidence, 
as a whole, carefully? — No, I have not; I have 
read portions of it. 

7632. Is not that state of things perfectly con- 
sistent with the whole story he has told us ? — I 
took the pith of the whole story to be that the 
turbines were stopped and choked with a 
quantity of fish going into them ; and I find that 
is incorrect. 

7633. You are informed that that is incorrect? 
— I am by all the people who are on tlie spot at 
the mill ; they say such a thing never took place, 
and tlrere was never any quantity of dead fish 
seen or found to be taken up. 

7634. You do not deny, do you, that it is 
quite possible that the fish that were killed 
against the lattices might have been washed dowu 
into your turbine afterwai'dswheu the lattice and 
sluice were raised? — None of our people ever 
saw them in the turbine. 

7635. Are youprepared to deny that evidence? 
— I am not prepared to deny it ; but if fry were 
killed, as he states, In front of the lattices, they 
might be washed down through the turbine, be- 
cause that is a self-evident fact. 

7636- Do you know anything about fish and 
the habits of fish? — Not agreat deal ; but I have 
fished a good deal myself. 

7637. Have you fished for salmon? — Yes. 

7638. Have you fished for trout too? — Yes. 

7639. But you do not pretend to have any 
special knowledge of the habits of smolts ? — I do 
not. 

7640. Do you think that smolts could go 
through that tturbine of yours witliout injury ? — 
I do. 

7641. Have you any reason for making that 
statement? — No, it is my opinion; 1 have tried 
no experiment. I wsis anxious to try some ex- 
periments, in order to be able to tell the Com- 
mittee; but for the last three weeks, since I 
decided to come over, there has been torrents of 
rain, and the water has been so much discoloured 
that we would not attempt to get smolts. 

7642. Do you mean you could not catch smolts 
for the purpose of making the experiment ?— No. 

7643. Did you want to make an exneriment ? 
— Yes, I was anxious to do so, if I could. 

7644. At all events, you know nothing, of 
your personal knowledge, whether the turbine 
inflicts injury or not? — -1 do not, beyond thefac 
that none of our people have ever seen or known 
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Mr. 5?fon-Karr— continued. Mr. Se/OH-iTarr— continued, 

of any fish being killed. I see, of course, that 7645. As a matter of fact, according to your 
there is not much in that, because we have had evidence, the fry have never had a chance of 
those screens down all the time. going into your turbine, have they ? — Exactly. 



Mr. Jasies Wotherspoon, is called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Macartney. 

7646. You are employed at Mr. Pollexfen’s 
Mills, I believe? — Yes. 

7647. Arc you the millwright there '( — Yes. 

7648. Did you put up both the turbine wheels ? 

Yes, I was one of the men who were working 

at it. 

7649. Under whose directions? — Mr. William 
Middleton’s. 

7650. Was he one of the partner’s in the firm ? 
-Yee. 

7651. ^Vlle^ were those wheels first started? 
—I could not exactly say the date, but it must 
have been some time in 1878 or 1879. 

7652. When where they started ; how were 
they protected ? — Those iron bars were in frout 
of the sluices before ever the wheel started. 
Those racks were not in at the time they were 
started ; but at the time they started no salmon 
fry were coming down. 

Mr. Seton-K.arr. 

7653. What year arc you speaking of? — 
1879. 

7654. Were those wires in before the fry came 
down? — Yes. 

7655. The water comes first upon those two 
bars, does it not? — Yes. 

7656. And then flows through tlie bars and 
goes on the lattice? — Yes. 

7657. Where are the sluico-s ? — About 12 
inches off. 

Chairman. 

7658. Wliere is the turbine? — It is 19 feet 
from the back of the sluice to the centre of the 
turbine. 

Ml’. Macartney. 

7659. So that the sluices are between that 
lattice work and the turbine? — Yes. 

7660. Was there any alteration made in the 
lattice, do you rememoer ? — I remember some 
objection to the first that were put in as being 
too large. 

7661. Was that in the first fry season? — I 
believe it was j I could not say ; but it was 
altered. 

7662. What have you in your hand? — That is 
a bit of the first wire that was objected to {pro- 
iliiciny the same). 

7863. What is the size of this ? — Half*an- 
inch. 

7664. Was an objection made to that, and then 
were the present lattices put in ? — Yes. 

7665. Do you remember when the first wheels 
were started distinctly. I do not mean the date, 
but do you remember when they first began 
working ;were you there when they first began 
working ?— Yes, I was. 

7666. Is it true that they were ever choked up 
with salmon and salmon fry or eels? — Is is not 
true. 

0.80. 



Mr. Macartney — continued. 

7667. Do you ever recollect Mr. Petrie coming 
down, and the wheels being examined and being 
found lull of fry, eels and salmon? — I do not 

7668. Were you assisted by any Americans in 
putting up these wheels ? — No. 

7669. Do you believe that the turbine would 
kill fry if they were going through ? — I do not 
believe it, 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

7070. You say that you do not believe fry 
would be killed by going through the turbine? 
— Yes. 

7671. Have you ever seen any going thi'ough 
the turbine ? — No, 

7672. On what do you ground your belief? — 
By the report that was made that they have 
been killed ; but I should have seen them. 

7673. Whose report was that? — I have seen 
it in the pyjers. 

7674. Was it reported iu the papers that try 
had been killed in your turbine? — Yes. 

7675. When did that report arise ? — Mr. Petrie 
gave it in evidence hei'e. 

7076. In 1879, or from that to tlie present 
time, have you any cxperieuce on which to found 
your belief, that salmon fry could go through 
your turbine without being killed ? — Yes, from 
the size of the turbine. 

7677. Is it. only your inference from the size 
of the spaces in the turbine ? — Yes. 

7678. Have you any experience one way or 
the other as to the fact ? — No. 

7679. Were you at these works from the lime 
the turbines were first started ? — Yes. 

7680. What iwaitioii do you hold in reference 
to the machinery ? — am the millwright. 

7681. What are your duties as millwright?— 
Laying the shaft and erecting the place for those 
turbine wheels. 

7682. Had you control of the turbine wheel ? 
—No, I had not; there were six or eeveu of us 
working at it. 

7683. Then it was not your duty to observe 
them at all ? — It was part of my duty to work at 
them. 

7684. If the turbine wheels had been stopped 
because they were full of fish, should you nave 
heard of it ? — Yes. 

7685. Do you distinctly say that you never 
heard of such a thing happening ? — I never heard 
of such a thing happening. 

Mr. SetonSarr. 

7686. What was the exact date when the tur- 
bines commenced to work ? — I could not say the 
exact date they commenced to work, but it must 
have been some time in 1878 or 1879, 

7687. Cannot you tell us the month ? — I could 
not exactly tell you the month. 

p p 2 7688. Was 
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Mr. Seton-Kurr — continued. 

7688. Was it in Mmcli or April? — It was in 
the winter time any way. 

7689. Thenwas it before March? — I could not 
exactly say. 

7690. Mr. Petne savs they began tn work in 
May 1878? — They did not. 

7691. When did they begin to work? — It must 
have been in 1879. 

7692. You corae here to contradict Mr. Petrie’s 
evidence, ajid I think you ought to tell us within 
a month nr two ^vhen those wheels began to 
w:drk,; I want you to try and recollect ? — I could 
not -say. 

.7693. 'i'hy do you aay they did not begin 

in May 1878? — Becaxise we were working at 
them. 

7694. Surely you must have some recollection 
of when you completed working at them ? — 
was about November. 

7695. Did they begin in November 1878? — 
No, November 1879. 

7696. It cannot have been November 1879; 
you said the winter; was it the winter of 1878 
or of 1879? — It must have been 1879. 

7697. The end of 1879 ?— Yes. 

7698. Are you sure of that; I only want to 
have some rough idea; you need not pledge 
yourself to the exact month, but can you give 
us some idea of when these wheels began to 
work; do you remember ^^hen they began ; were 
you there all the time ? — Yes. 

7699. Are yon prepared to tell us that the 
turbines were not working in the spring of 1879; 
Mr. Pollexfen has told us that they were ? — I do 
not remember. 

7700. Whatever the date was, which you do 
not recollect, that grating I understand was put 
down tire very first day they commenced to work? 
— Yes, this front grating. 

7701. Were they ever worked without that 
grating? — No, they were never worked without 
^at grat ing . 

7702. When were the lattices behind the 
grating put in ? — They were put in for the next 
season when the fry came down, 

7703. The first season the fry came down? — 
Yes. 

7704. Wh.it month would that be? — That 
would be about March. 

7706. They were kept in till what month? — 
They must have been kept in three months. 

7706. Was it March, April, and May, or 
April, May, and June? — I think at that time it 
was April, May, and June. 

7707. Was it 1878 or 1873? — 1 believe it was 
1879. 

7708. Are you certain ?—Yes, I am certain 
it was 1879. 

7709. Then the mills must have been working 
in April, May, and June, 1879, and your tur- 
bines must have been run in April, May, and 
June, 1879, must they not? — Yes. 

7710. Yes or no, is that correct? — I believe 
it is. 

7711. When those lattices were first put down 
will you describe exactly in what position they 
were put. Were they put in front of oi- behind 
the sluice? — They were put behind the sluice. 

7712-3. How long were they kept behind the 
aliiice ? -I could not say ; I was not in Sligo at 



Mr. continued, 

the time they were altered. It was the ioinc 
who altered them. ^ 



7714. Were you not at the mill at the time 
they were altered? — No, I was not; I had 
nothing to do with altering them. 

7715. Were you nor at the mill?— No; I 

at Balisodare Mill. There were seven or eight 

of us there. ® 

7716. Then you were uot the whole time at 
Sligo Mill ?-No. 

7717. How long were yon at the Sligo Mill? 
— t was there for three months 

7718. What three mouths?— September, Octo- 
ber, and November, 1878. 

7719. After that where did von eo?— Tn 
BnlHsodnre. 



7720. Then you were not at the mill when it 
begun to work, were you?— Other men might 
have been working their, and I not there. 

7721. Were you at the mill when it be^au to 

Work, or not? — Yes. * 

7722. Which mill? — Sligo New Mill. 

7723. But you said just now that you were at 
Balisoclare Mill; which is right?— I was Aere 
for these three months. 

7724. 1 must have this |>lain. You say you 
were at Sligo Mills in September, October, and 
November, 1878; is that right? — Yes. 

7725. After that, where did you go ? — Tbe 
winter and frost prevented us from working any 
further afterwards. 

7726. Where did you go, I asked you?— To 
Balisodare Mills. 



7727. How long did you stay at Balisodare 
Mills ? — I could not say now. 

7728. Have you been back since that time to 
Sligo Mill ? — I es, at different times. 

7729. When did you go back there ; after you 
left in November 1878? — I could not tell you. 



Mr. Macartney. 

7730. Do you move constantly backwards and 
forwards between the two mills? — Yes. 

7731. Are you head milhvrijrht in charge of 
both mills ? — I was not at that time. 

7732. Are you in the habit of moving back- 
wards and forwards constantly — Yes. 

7733. Were youthen moving constantly back- 
wards and forwards? — Yes. 



Mr. ^ietoii-Karr. 

7734. Were you at Sligo Mill in April, May, 
and June of 1879 ? — I could not say. 

7735. You must try and recollect ; it is very 
essential to your evidence that you should recol- 
lect where you were at these particular timea 
Were you at the Sligo Mill when they first put 
up that grating ? — Yes. 

7736. Did you see it put up?— I did see it 
put up. 

7737. I understood you to aay you were not 
there. I asked you just now in what positioa 
they first put up those lattices. Will you tell 
the Committee that ?— Yes, they were slanting 
inside the sluices. 

7738. Where were the sluices? — They were 
here, and these lattices were put up near here ; 
the water came through the rack first, then it 
came ihrough the sluice, and then through the 
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[ Continued. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — contiuued. 

7739. How long were they in that ixjsitlon? — 

I could not say how long they were in that poei- 
tion. 

7740. Were you there when they (irst put 
them into that position ; did you see the lattices 
placed there? — No, I did not see them placed 
there, hut I have seen them in their place. 

7741. When did you see them in their place? 
— I could not exactly say. 

7742. Was it in the spring of 1879, or was it 
not ? — It moat have been in the spring of 1879. 

7748. It would have been then, would it not, 
duiing the months of April, May, and June 
1879?— Yes. 

7744. When were they changed? — I do not 
mind when they were changed. 

7745. They were not changed that year, were 
they ? — I could not say bow long they remained 
in their first position, and when they were 
changed. 

7746. For all you know to the contrary they 
might have been there during the whole of 
April, May, and June 1879, might they not? — 
Yes. 

7747. Do you remember any fry being killed 
when they opened the sluices at any time during 
that fry season, up against the lattices ? —No, I 
do not. 

7748. Were you there ? — No, I do not think I 
was there. 

7749. Then they might have been killed, for 
all you know ? — They might. 

7750. And for all you know to the contrary 
the turbines might have l^en stopped ? — If the 
turbines had been stopped very likely some of 
the millwrights would have been called down to 
see to them. 

7751. But they might have been stopped for a 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
day, or half a day, while they were cleaning out 
the fish, for all you know to the contrary, might 
they not? — Yes. 

7752. Do you know anything about the con- 
struction or working-of turbines? — Yes. 

7753. You are a millwright, I understand? — 
Yes. 

77.54. Your duty is not necessarily to have 
anything to do with turbines, U it ; as a mill- 
wright you do not look after them, do , you ? — If 
anything goes wrong witli them 1 do. 

7755. What do you do ? — I repair them if 
anything k wrong. 

7756. Do you really think fry might go through 
your turbines without injury? — Yes,-1 do. 

7757. But you have no reason for saying so, 
have you ; have you ever seen a fry go through 
a turbine ? — No, I have not. 

7758. How often have you r^aired the tur- 
bines at the Sligo Mills? — At different times. 

7759. How often liave you done it; many 
times ? — I have repaired them at different times 
since they have been put in. 

7760. Has that often occurred ; has it been 
half-a-dozen times ? — About half-a-dozeu times 
since they were put in. 

7761. How long did they run alter they were 
first erected before you first repaired them; 
have you any recollection of that ? — I could not 
tell how long they ran. 

7762. When did you first examine the tur- 
bine at Sligo Mill ? — They were examined nearly 
every time that one of us were down. 

7763. Canuot you remember the first occasion 
when you examined that turbine at Sligo Mill ?— 
1 cannot. 

7764. Cannot you tell us whether it was 1879, 
1880, or 1881 ? — No, I could not. 



Sir Thomas Brady re- called ; and further Examined. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7765. Have you heard the evidence of the 
last two witnesses ?— Yes. 

7766. Mr. Petrie told the Committee, in answer 
to Question 3258, this : " Sir Thomas Brady come 
down the next morning.” That next morning, 
referring to the rest of th© evidence, must have 
been in May or June 1878, according to Mr. 
Petrie’s statement. He says, ** Sir Thomas 
Brady came down the next morning and he 
stopped the turbine. Then he said that they 
mnst put down bars two inches from one another, 
and put a lattice inside the bars.” Is that correct 
or is it not ? — It is correct; but it does not 
sufficiently explain to the Committee what 
actually did occur. 

7767. Will you kindly tell us ? — Certainly. I 
remember distinctly having beard the complaint 
of fry being killed, and I at one© went down, and 
I found that the gratings were inside the sluice. 
First, they had an iron grating, then the sluice 
inside, and then the lattice-work inside the 
sluice. When the sluices were lifted up the 
force of the water drove the fry against the 
lattice, Md they were killed. I have a distinct 
recollection of that, and the moment I suggested 
to Mr. PoUcxfen’a manager that the lattice 

0.80. 



Mr. Seton-Korr — continued, 
should be changed to the outside of the sluice be 
did it at once. 1 should like to say that Mr. 
Pollexfen has always, and bis people have 
always, shown the greatest cordiality and given 
every assistance to protect the fish in every pos- 
sible way. 

7768. That {pointing to the model), 1 under- 
stand, is the grating? — Yes. 

7769. The lattices were not here on the first 
occasion, were they ? — No ; they were here near 
the sluice, and when you drew the sluice the 
force of the water drove any fry up against the 
lattice, and, as a matter of course, killed them. 
You could not expect anything else. They could 
not get away from the force of the water when 
the ^uice was opened. 

7770. And, I suppose, that also tended to atop 
up the lattice and interfere with the flow of the 
water? — No doubt ; and this also would. 

7771. Do you know how long the lattice was 
in that jwsition? — I could not tell you from 
recollection. Had I known that this question 
would have arisen, I could have found my note- 
book of the date, which would have told you 
exactly what I did ; and, if it k any use to you, I 
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Mr. Sc<(>n.-JCt/rr— continued, 
will search for my note-book, and communicate 
ndtb you. 

7772. Wna it in 1878 or 1879? — 1 could not 
tell you. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7773. But, at all ei?ent8, when you went there, 
you did find both gratings and lattices erected ? 
— I did j it was in consequence of the report 
coming officially to our office that the fry were 
being Tolled that I immediately went down and 
found what I have described. 

7774. "Where did they assert the fry was 
killed in that report?— ThntI could not say from 
recollection, but the records of our office would 
completely clear up this matter altogether. As 
well as I can recollect, speaking now from 
memory nltogether, the first time the turbines 
were put up at Sligo we had a complaint fi*om 
Mr. Petrie that the turbines were killing the fish, 
and that there were no lattices up, and we 
immediately called Mr. Pollexfen’s attention to 
the matter. I speak from recollection of the 
official records of our office; the applications and 
all letters that ore received are regularly 
registered and every letter entered, so that it 
would be possible for you to get the information 
most accurately. 

Chair map. 

7775. If either side place any great weight 
upon this it would he netter for you to let us 
hove the records from your office? — You shall 
have them. 

Mr. Seton-Kiirr. 

7776. 1 want to know exactly what happened 
with regard to the killing of the fry ; it does not 
matter what year it was; at present you say you 
found the lattices behind the sluices? — Quite so ; 
and then when the sluices were raised these 
lattices were not here, and the fry were struck up 
against this lattice-work and were killed. 

7777. Did you see any dead fry there ? — I saw 
them myself. 

7778. Is this correct ; Mr. Petrie says, “ We 
got bucketsful the following morning, and Sir 
Thomas Brady came and stopped all tW ; ” that 
is at Qircstion 3299 ; did you see bucketsful of 
dead fry ? — I did not. 

7779. How many did yon see? — I saw a 
number. 

7780. Might there have becu bucketsful ? — 
That answer, to my mind, is as clear as possible. 
Mr. Peti’ie saw these bucketsful of fry killed at 
this place, and then he wrote to us officially, and 
I came down the next morning. 

7781. I want it quite clear. Did you see the 
dead fry yourself? — Yes, when I went down. 

Mr- Macartney. 

7782. Did you see bucketsful? — No. 

Mr. Selon-Karr. 

7783.. Did you see them in considerable 
numbers? — No, I did not. They were evidently 
taken away ; the mill-work would have been 
stopped altogether if they were there in that 
quantity. 

7784. Then there might have been buckets- 
ful taken away the day before, for all you know ? 
— Yoe. 



Mr. Macartney. 

7785. They could have token truckfuls away 
the (lay before without your knowing anything 
about it, could they not? — Yes, I know nothin® 
about it ; I only speak of what I saw, and it wm 
only just a few fry that I saw; and it was 
admitted the gratings were fixed in the wrong 
position. 

Chairman. 

7786. You say that at first they worked the 
turbine without any fry guard at all, and that 
then you gave instructiona for the fry guard to 
be put up? — That is my impression. 

Mr. Macartney. 

77B7. That is only your impression, is it ?— 
That is all. 

7788. You are not prepared to tell the Com- 
mittee they absolutely did work the turbine 
without a fry guard, are you ? — No ; what I say 
is this : you can satisfy your own mind and the 
Committee by merely asking for the corre- 
spondence of that date or a letter. AH our lettera 
are registered the very day they come into the 
office- 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7789. I think I will aak you, Sir Thomas 
Brady, to send us a copy of that correspondence? 
— If such a complaint were made the records of 
our office would show it. 

7790. Did you go down that morning in con- 
sequence of a communication you received with 
regard to these lattices, and did you stop the 
turbine ? — Yes. 

7791. Is that 2 >oi*fectly correct? — That is 
perfectly correct. 

7792. What protection did you say must be 
put down? — I told Mr. Pollcxfen’s manager, who 
was with me and Mr. Petrie, where the guard 
should be put, and not only that, but that they 
should be made smaller; aud they were. 

7793. Was it in consequence of your visit that 
the lattices were moved from behind the sluices 
to the place they now occupy ? — Certainly. 

7794. Do you know wheu that was? — ifo, not 
from recollection, but I can look at my note- 
books, and let you know. 

7796. Have you any doubt that considerable 
numbers of fry were killed by being washed 
against that lattice ? -—I have no doubt about it, 
and I do not think Mr. Pollexfen’e men had any 
doubt about it, and they were perfectly ready to 
change its position. 

7796. Mr. Petrie said that tlie turbine was 
found full. He says, in answer to Question 3243, 

And we found that they were full of the 
remains of fish ; some of the tmle and heads were 
to bo seen.” I suppose it is quite possible, and 
indeed extremely likely, that the lattices were 
raised, and the fish that were killed against them 
were washed down into the turbine ? — -No, I think 
not. 

7797. What do you think ? — I have no reason 
to doubt anything Mr. Petrie lias said in the 
slightest, quite the contrary. I consider him a 
very upri^'t man. If he saw that, it must have 
been before the lattices were put up at all ; be- 
cause the lattices when raised would not sweej) 
these things down. If these lattices were 

removed 
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Mr. 5c(o?i'/rarr— contiaued. 
remov€d to let the dead fry down, the living fry 
would be swept down also. 

Chairman. 

7798. But if they lifted the lattice after the 
fry had been caught they would have continued 
down into the turbine, would they not ? — 
Certainly ; but it would have done tiiis, which 
neither Mr. Petrie nor Mr. Pollexfen would have 
allowed to be done. It would have carried down 
the living fry as well as the dead fry. 

7799. But pei'haps they were all dead? — Oh 
no, when you talk of a body of fry you are talk- 
ing of perhaps millionp. They come down in 
such enormous shoals. \ do not think Mr. 
Petrie would have raised these sashes to let the 
dead fry escape. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7800. The evidence is that there was no 
grating or lattice up of any description ? — Yes. 

7801. But when you went down they were 
there, were tliey not? — Yes, but one thing might 
have been considerably after the other. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

7802. The answer to question 3243 is: “In 
May 1878 they commenced work, and in June, 
when the first freshet came down, they got 
stopped one morning. The men came for 
me, and we got the sluices let down, and 
we found that they were full of the 
remains of fish.” Is it not possible 
that this is what happened : that Mr. Petrie 
had the sluice raised and found that the apace 
between the sluice and the lattice, or rather 
the space against the lattice, was full of dead fish 
killed in the manner you have described, and 
that probably the fish prevented the flow of 
water through the lattices, and interfered with 
the working; of the mill ? — I think not ; I do not 
think Mr. l^etrie, as a practical man, would have 
lifted the lattice to get rid of the fish. 

7803. Is it not possible that when the sluices 
were lifted, and not the lattices, that they found 
the dead fish against the lattices ? — Certainly j 
then that dead fish could not have got into the 
turbine. 

7804. Then either we misunderstood him, or 
he is mistalcen in saying the dead fish were in the 
turbine? — I think he is referring to two different 
times, and in both cases may be correct ; he may 
be referring to a time anterior to the lattices 
being put down ; I know distinctly I heard the 
complaint he refers to. 

7805. At all events you corroborate Mr. Petrie 
in this : that a number of fish were killed by 
being washed against the lattices, as they were 
first erected, do you not? — Certainly; there is 
no doubt about that. 

7806. Did you ever direct the exact form of 
lattice for Mr. Pollexfen’smill? — No j in Ireland, 
as I explained to the Committee, our engineer 
drew out a diagram, but that was merely to help 
the millers to comply with the law. We never 
directed any particular description of lattice 
work ; but when the lattice was considered to be 
too large, and that fry would be damaged, we 
would tell the miller it was too large, and he 

0.80. 
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Mr. Sctori'Karr — continued, 
must put in a smaller one to comply with the 
law. 

7807. Was that the first one they put in ? — I 
cannot recollect what I saw then. 

7808. Did you direct the particular kind at 
the time ? — No, I directed the smaller one merely 
in this way; I told Mr. Pollexfen’s manager, as 
well as I told every miller, if they were comply- 
ing with the law, the Act requires you to aclopt 
efficient means to keep out fry, and that is not 
doing it. 

7809. In your opinion are these good or bad 
kinds of lattices? — I think they are injurious to 
the mills, and I do not think ought to be enforced, 

I think a thing like this grating in use at Cork 
would nut be injurious, 

7810. Supposing a grating of that kind were 
put up instead of this lattice, do you think that 
would have the same interference with the effec- 
tive working of their mills ? — Certainly not. 

7811. It would make nil the difference, would 
it not? — It would make all the difference in the 
world. I object to that kind of lattice work, and 
I am sure the millei^ are perfectly right in 
objecting to it. This grating would be ample 
protection and easily cleaned, and I do not think 
the millers, as a rule, would object to it- 

7812. Have you observed any vibration in 
gratings? — I have not. But talking of vibra- 
tion, Mr. Macartney asked me if I had ever 
observed fry going in between the bars before a 
turbine, and I said, no, but that I had observed 
fry going into the bars of an ordinary head-race. 
Now the question of Sligo crops up, I remember 
that I did find them between these bars and the 
lattice work, and found them dead. 

7813. What do you ai’gue from that? — That 
the vibration here, if any, did not prevent the 
fry going between these bars. Mr. Webb called 
my attention the other day to his mill and 
requested me to examine the vibration particu- 
larly. I did, and watched; but I could sec 
nothing, or, at any rate, it was not observable. 
Then ne requested me to put my hand on it, 
which T did, and I could just feel something of a 
trifling character ; so little that I could hardly 
call it vibration. 

Mr. Macartney. 

7814. Do you say vou have a delicate sense of 
vibration? — I am really only stating what is the 
fact, I have the fact that the fry did go through 
these bars whether there was vibration or not, 
and that they were killed on the other side, 

Mr. Seton Karr. 

7815. Do you think the vibration of those bars 
would never keep fry from passing through them? 
— Never. 

7816. Were you ever requested to report to 
the Government on Mr. Macartney’s Bill ? — 
Yea, on the firat Bill Mr. Macartney brought in 
in 1890. 

7817. On this one, I ask you? — This is the 
same Bill, I believe. I was in harness that year 
and we reported very strougly against the passage 
of the measure to the Government. 

7818. Tell ns, shortly, on what grounds you 
reported? — That it would be injurious to the 

p p 4 fisheries 
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Mr. Setoii-Karr — cyntinued. 
fisheries of Irelaud, and on the grounds which I 
stated in my evidence. Of course we did not go 
into detail in making a report to the Govcrament, 
but it was founded on the facts that 1 stated in 
my evidence, that it would leave the whole 
fisheries subject to the milling mteresta. Of 
course we were not asked to suggest any com- 
promise. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

7819. Can you say from recollection whether 
besides objecting to the positions of these gratings 
you objected to the kind of grating? — Yes, I 
remember that distinctly. Do you mean as to 
the size ? 

7820. Yes? — Yes, I did. 

7821. This is put forward as a sample of the 
kind of grating that was originally put up ; would 



Mr. Tomlinson — continued, 
that, in your judgment, be too wide a grating 
and one which would not keep out fry? — I am 
not quite clear that it would not keep out fry. 

I do not think fry would go through that Of 
course I cannot say wliether that was the guard 
that was put up 14 yeai'S ago or not. 

7822. Assuming the fry had come against that 
and been killed in great numbers, would It be 
possible for a suEBc-ient portion of the fry or 
pieces of the fry to go through and get into the 
turbine and choke it ? — It might be possible if 
tliey were broken up and pushed through with 
the great rush of water. 

7823. If the fry and fish were killed against 
that it might be that portions of them would get 
through and still get into the turbine and choke 
it, would it not? — It might possibl}' be so. 



Mr. Alrxandee Basil Wilson, recalled ; and further Examined ; 



Mr. Macartney. 

7824. Have you carried out < ertain experi- 
ments with salmon fry at Mr. Webb’s mill? — 
Yes. 

7825. Will you give a description of them? 
— Mr. Webb’s turbine was prepared for carry- 
ing out the experiment by placing a wire 
retting having half an inch mesh across the tail 
race, immediately below the turbine wheel, so as 
to completely prevent anything passing' larger 
than half an inch. It was also prepared by 
having a boai-d of light colour submerged before 
the entrance of the head race into the grating 
above the turbine. A box was prepared about 
three feet long by two feet wide, haviug a false 
bottom which could he raised up and which was 
hung, and could be lowered and raised in front 
of the gratiug of the head race. Screens were 
put up to prevent the observers fi*om being seen 
from the head race, so that the fish should not 
be frightened in one direction or another. The 
water at the time was low. The first experiment 
was this : 12 fry were put into the box and sub- 
merged, aud let remain for some minutes to 
accustom them to their position- The false 
bottom of the box was then raised so as to drive 
the fry out of this box, and their motions were 
observed by the aid of the white plank under- 
neath. They all turned up stream and went out 
in the direction of the river, against the current. 
They could all be watched 5 they went slowly 
out. A second lot were put in, with precisely 
the same result. The next experiment was by 
putting 14 fry into the turbine case, that is 
within the grating over the turbine ; and at the 
same time watchers were placed below to notice 
any coming through. Eight minutes after they 
were put in one live fry was observed below the 
wheel. After watching for 20 minutes no 
further fry were seen. A second lot of 12 were 
then put in in the same manner. These fry 
were gradually lowered into the trough of the 
turbine so as not to frighten or irritate them. 
A quarter of hour aftenvards three were seen 
below alive. A pipe was then prepared made 
of wood, 14 inches square, and sufficientlv long 
to reach down directly to the turbine. This pipe 



Mr. Macartney — continued, 
was fitted with a plug which could be forced down. 
In the pipe w-ere placed 14 fry at 38 minutes 
passed one o’clock, and they were forced down 
right into the turbine, immediately after eight 
live fish were observed below. At 1.42, 16 
additional fry were forced down, ami a number 
were then seen beloAv. 

Mr. tieton-Karr. 

7826. How many ? — We could not well count. 
They were dodging about. There were then six 
dead fish, having their tails marked, put into the 
turbine trough at five minutes past two. These 
were all got at eight minutes past two below the 
turbine, caught in the net. The turbine was ihen 
shut down, and eight fish were found alive in the 
ahallow water around the edge of it. Under the 
turbine we observed a lai^c number of live fish, 
and none dead. Some 30 of them were taken 
out with a landing net, all in good condition. 
One fry after paesiug through the turbine under 
my own personal observation rose to a fly and 
took it. That was after coming through the tur- 
bine. That concluded the experiment 

Mr, Macartney. 

7827. Who were present when those experi- 
ments were carried out ? — There were some eiuht 
or ten gentlemen, some members of the press, 
Mr. Webb himself, his son, nud Dr. Me Donald. 

7828. He is a county magistrate, is he not, 
resident at llandalstown ? — Yes. 

7829.. Was Mr. CuiTey there, do you remem- 
ber on this occasion ? — 1 do not know, 

Mr. Seton-liarr. 

7830. Were there any conservators of that 
district there ? — Not that I know of 5 I do not 
know them. There were eight or 10 or 1 2 people 
there. 

7831. Was Mr. Moles there? — Not that I 
know of, 

7832. Was any notice given to any of the 
fishery owners or conservators, of the experi- 
ment? 
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Mr. Wilson. 



\_Cotitinucd. 



Mr. Selou’-Karr — continued, 
jjjgut? — I believe there was, but personally I 
did not give it. 

7833. Were any of them there? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

7834. They had notice but did not come; was 
that it? — I am only saying I believe they had 
notice. I am not aware they did, but 1 think I 
heard it mentioned. 

7835. You were there, were you not, at the 
tioje? — Yes, but I personally do not know whe- 
ther they got notice. 

7836. I understood you to say just now that 
notice had been s&nt'l — I believe that to be the 
case, hut I do not know it to be the case. With 
regard to the grating in front of the turbine, 
the spaces between the burs are an inch and n- 
Lalf, and the bars are balf-an-inch thick. The 
resistance offered to the water by that gmting 
took three-iburths of an inch off the head, and 
made a difference in level of Thi-ee*fourths of an 
inch. The grating below the turbine, when 
clear of weeds, reduced the effective head by on© 
inch. In one hour it had reduced the eHective 
bead by 8^ inches from accumulation of weeds. 

7837. What kind of grating was that? — One 
like this, of half-an-inch tnesh. Immediately 
below the turbine, after passing through it, the 
effect of the grating put up was to reduce the 
available head of water by eight inches. The 
size of the fish mssed down varied from 5^ to 
inches long. They measured from an inch and 
a-half to two and a-half inches over the pectoral 
tins. Their width was from three-fourths of an 
inch to seven-eighths of an inch. 

7838. Why did you put that form of grating 
up? — To he perfectly certain of getting any 
form of fiah tliat might he there alive and 
dead. 

7839. It was simply temporary, was it not ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Tumlinson, 

7840. Do you consider that you substantially 
accounted lor all tlie fi$li that were experimented 
upon? — We ^ot all the fish that wei’e dead 
without question. We may not have got all the 
fish that were alive, because it is possible, and 
probable, in fact, that tliose that were put into the 
turbine loose, so to speak, made their way back 
to the head i-ace through the spar grating. No 
fish were injured of any kind. 

7841. Do you think the grating you put up 
would have caught any dead fish? — We know it 
would have caught them, and it did, as a matter 
of fact catch the fiah that were killed and marked 
to prevent the possibility of alive fish having got 
amongst their number. I measured the space 
between the buckets and plates of the turbine 
after it was run dry, and found it to be two and 
a-half inches. 

Mr. Stton-Karr. 

7842. Is that the amount of clearance? — That 
is the amount of clearance. The turbine was 
running at its usual speed of 18 feet per second, 
and is an average size of turbine on the Kiver 
Maine. That is to say, these oi*e both larger and 
smaller. The water would pass through that at 
tioiiietliiiig like 54 feet per second. 

0.80. ^ 



Mr. Tomlinson. 

7843. It is a low head of water, is it not? — It 
is 9 feet, which is a medium head of water. 

7844. What is your occupation ? — I am a con- 
sulting eugineer. 

784.*). Are you well acquaiuted with turbines 
of various descriptious ? — very well. 

Mr. Seton-Kai'T, 

7846. Where did you get your fi*y from? 

— They were caught immediately above the 
mill. 

7847. Are you well acquainted with the habits 
of fry ? — Thoroughly well. 

7848. Do you know the difference between fry 
and smolts ? — Yes. 

7849. Were these fry or sraolts? — They had 
their silver coats on. 

7850. You called them fry in j’our evidence? 
—Well, there is a confusion between the two 
words. 

7851. Y’ou said that the first lot of fty you let 
out of this box turned round and swam up stream, 
did you not ?— Yes. 

7852. What do you ar^ie from that? — That 
they will not lace the grating. 

7853. They could nut get down into the tur- 
bine if they wanted to, could they? — Yes, cer- 
tainly 5 the grating is an inch and a-half wide. 

7854. You say they would not face the 
gi-ating, do you not, and that they went back 
from it? — Yes, the box was cautiously lowered 
in front of the grating and allowed to rest there, 
and they did not rise rapidly ; they came out one 
at a time and went up stream. 

7355. Could the fish see you ? — No. 

7856. Are you sure that those were fry or 
amolla with their silver coata on? — Quite sure, 
every one of them. 

7857. What were their lengths do you say ? 
— Between 8^ inches and 5| inches. 

7858. Did they all awiin up the mill race? — 
Yes. 

7859. Do you know what became of them?— 
No. 

7860. Can you swear they did not go through 
the gvatiug ? — I can. 

7861. Were any fry killed at all in your ex- 

{ lerimenta by tlie turbine ? — None by the tur- 
)ine, 

7862. You are quite certain about that? — 
Absolutely certain. 

7863. Was the turbine working at its ordinary 
rate of speed ? — Yes, at its ordinary rate of speea, 
doing its ordinary work with 76 revolutions per 
minute. 

7864. What was the velocity of the outside 
circumference? — Eighteen feet per second. 

7865. The clearance, I think you said was 
2j inches? — Yea. 

7866. That is rather a large clearance, is it 
not? — No, it is about the usual. It is not at 
its maximum clearance. Ita maximum clearance 
would be approximately Scinches. 

7867. How do you vary the clearance?- -It is 
varied by means of regulating the turbine. 

7868. It is rather a large clearance compared 
with other turbines, is it not ? — No, the clearance 
varies with the size of the turbine. Of course 
in a very small turbine (some are made 5j inches 
Q Q diameter^ 
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Mr. Se/»a .Kar/— continued, 
diameter) tiie clearance would not be more tlian 
a quarter of an inch. 

78(19. Wo have liad evidence of expert 
witnesses that many turbines have only a 
quarter of an inch to half-an-inch clearance ? — 
It entirely depends on the size of the turbine. 

7870. Two-inchcs-and-a-half u rather a large 
clearance, is it not?— No, not for that size of 
turbine. 

7871. There arc a great many turbines, are 
there not, of smaller diameter which have a very 
much smaller clearance ?— Yes. 

7872. Down to a quarter of an inch ? — Down 
to a quarter of an inch. 

7873. Do you think these fry would go through 
a turbine with a |-iiich clearance ? — Certainly not. 

7874. Do you think that would kill them? — 
Ceriaiiily. 

787o. Do you think that this turbine having a 
clearance of 2^ inches accounts for the fact 
that none of them were killed? — Had it been 
sinaller they would have been killed. 

7876. Does the fact that the clearance was 
2^ inches account for the fact that they were uot 
killed, in your opinion ? — Yes. 

7877. Does the turbine ever work faster or 
slower that it was working on that occasion ?— 
Within one or two revolutions it was doing its 
normal work at its normal rate of speed. 

7878. Did 1 understand you to say that in your 
opiniou had satisfactorily accounted for all the 
fry you put in? — Yes. 

7879. And that absolutely not one of them was 
injured? — Absolutely none were injured. 

7860. Is it possible that some of them got a 
slight injury wliich would ultimately kill them, 
wiibout your knowing it? — That 1 cannot say. 

7881. It is possible they might for all you 
know to the contrary, is it not ? — It Is possible. 

7882. Do you thluk your experiment was quite 
satisfactory ? — Yes. 

7883. What does it prove in your opinion? 
— It proves that smolts can go safely down 
through a turbine within certain limit of size, 
and that wliere the turbine becomes too email 
then they will be cut ; if it is large enough to 
pass them they will not be cut 

7884. Do you thiuk it U not necessary to pro- 
tect a turbine like this one ?— 1 do. 

^7885. Except by the ordinary grating which 
keeps out trees and dead cows and that sort of 
thing out? — Quite e«». 

7886. Supposing a shoal of a thousand or 
several thousands of fry were coming down on 
their way to the sea, could all pass through this 
turbine without injury ? — I think so. 

7887. Arc you confident of that? — I see no 
reason to doubt it. 

7888. How is this turbine guarded? — It has 
got spars in front similar to these, with an inch 
and a half spaces. 

7889. Anything else? — No, nothing else. 

7890. Mr, Webb is not complying with the 
law, I believe? — No. 

7891. We have had this Cork grating produced 
eince you gave evidence I believe ? — Yes. 

7892. Do you think that would interfere with 
the etfective working of that turbine ? — It would 
require to be cleaned out at more frequent inter- 
vals than the present grating. 



Mr. Seton^Karr — continued. 

7893. It could be easily cleaned, could it nof> 
—Yes, it could ; it is infinitely better than the 
submarine trougli oragrating of that description. 

7894. We are agreed, are we uot, that that is 
a bad kind of lattice ?— I consider that anything 
that has got a hole in it us distinct from a slit is a 
bad grating, whether a submarine trough oi 
otherwise. 

7895. You are uot prepared to tell the Com- 

mittee, are you. that that grating would inter- 
fere with the working of Webb’s turbine? It 

would imerfere with it more or less. 

7896. Would it interfere with it materiiillv?— 
In some conditions it would interfere with it 
miiterially, where there was a large quantity of 
leaves and small matter coming down. 

7897. Hut that matter does nr>t come down 
when the fry are running, d>ics it?— I gave you 
in my evidence that as much came down in 
two hours as blocked up this other grating to 
the extent of eight inches. 

7898. What kind of material was thatl — It 
was principally apparently green Amei-ican weed. 

7899. How came it to be coming down at that 
time?— I cannot tell you. It was very low 
water; there had been no floods or anything of 
that kind, and nearly the whole of the water was 
passing through the turbine, and very little over 
the weir, 

7900. That was rather phenomenal, was it not? 
— I am not aware that it is so. 

79U1. It does not come down usually at that 
time of the year, docs it? — It docs come down. 

7902. April, May, and June .ire the three 
mouths when, ns a rule, the river is the clearest 
from weeds, arc tliey not? — No; I have seen a 
great deal of weed coming down in all those 
months, and very often when a flood comes down 
it sweeps down a great quantity of the dead 
leaves of weeds and water-growing plants. These, 
however, were uot dead ; tliey were green. 

7903. They must have been disturbed by 
something, I suppose ? — I do not know anything 
about that. 

7904. They do uot usually come down in that 
way, do they ? — I fancy they break off. I 
think the mode of propagation of the weed is 
that it detaches itself and goes to a new place 
and roots itself. 

7905. Do you think that grating can he easily 
kept clean? — Yea. 

7906. And if it is properly cleaned, would it 
materially interfere with Mr. Webb’s turbine? 
— No, it would not, materially. 

7907. With regard to the fry which you got 
below the turbine alive, are you sure that there 
weie no fry there before you tried your experi- 
ment, or before you put the net there? — bo far 
as wc could see, there were none. The net was 
down several hours before we began the experi- 
ment ; and before we put any fry in we looked 
under the turbine to see if we could see any, and 
there were none. 

7908. Did you make a careful examination? 
—Yes. 

7909. Do you think it was possible there were 
fry there? — rpssiblc, but highly improbable, 

7910. 1> 
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.\lr. Heton-Karr — continued. 

7910. It is not easy to see fry, is it? — It is 

^*^7^11. There might have beensome there with- 
out your having seen them, might there not? — 
There may have been a few. 

7912. 1 supiJQse you ai'e perfectly aware of the 
legal necessity to protect these turbines when 
they were put up, arc you not ? — I was not. 

7913. xou are Mr. Webb’s consulting en- 
gineer, are you not? — 1 have been employed by 
him as consulting engineei*. 

7914. Did you erect these two turbines for 
lijm ? — No, I made some of the machinery for 
one of the turbines for bim. 

7915. I thought you were especially in his 
employ as consulting engineer?— No. 

7916. You ai-e only occasionally employed by 
bim, are you? — That is all. 

7917. You did not erect both these turbines 
for him, then ? — No. 

7918. Did you erect the last one ? — I did not 
erect either of them, 

7919. Could any fry have possibly escaped, 
or dead fry have floated down past your net? — 
No fry, either dead or alive, could have escaped. 

7920. How was the bottom of the net fixed ? — 



Mr. Sf/on-ffarr— continued. 

A piece of wood was buried in the ground 
underneath the water, and another piece carried 
across well above the water, and between these 
two pieces the net was strained. 

7921. Was the piece of wood at the bottom 
placed along the bottom of ihe tail-race? — 
Entirely across the tail-race. 

7922. But supposing there were uneven places 
in the ground? — It was buried below the lowest 
point to prevent the possibility of that. As a 
matter or fact, we had in addition to that a 
hand-net stretched across from side to side, but 
the hand-net was merely for the pm*posc of 
catclung the fish as they came through. As they 
came through we picked them up, sometimes 
three or four at a time, after they had passed 
through the wheel. Tlie hand-net was about five 
feet wide aud U feet long. 

7923. Could they have possibly got by the 
sides of your netting? — No, quite impossible; 
all llie water passed through the net. 

7924. Where were the fry caught? — They 
were cuught on the spot. 

7925. With regard to the notice which has 
been given, do you say notice was given?— 1 
believe so ; 1 cannot speak to that positively. 



Mr. Jambs Webb, re-callcd ; and further Examined. 



Mr. Macartney. 

7926. At these experiments that Mr. Wilsoa 
has been giving us the details of you were 
present, 1 mink f — Yes. 

7927. Are these the experiments which you 
told Sir Thomas Brudy you would carry out? — 
Those are experiments I had hoped Sir Thomas 
would have been there to conduct. 

7928. Did you also inform Mr. Honisby that 
ou were going to carry them out ? — 1 informed 
Ir. Hornsby on the previous Friday, and I 

asked him could he be present, or could any one 
be sent from the fishery office in Dublin to assist 
as a witness, and he suid that he was engaged 
here himself, and that as Sir Thomas Brody had 
taken the matter in hand he did not like to inter- 
fere. 

7929. Did you give written notice to one of 
the water bailiffs ? — 1 wrote a letter to Sergeant 
Michael Brown. 

7930. Who is he? — He is the superintendent 
of the water bailiffa in the immediate district of 
Kandalstown, and late sergeant of police. lie 
came down in response to my letter, and ho 
stated that he would rather not interfere as he 
had no authority from his sinieriors. I requested 
him simply to ^tand by, and ne able to give a full 
report of the matter ; but he said he was afraid 
he would be summoned to the Committee, and he 
did not remain. 

7931. Was Mr. M'Donald present as the local 
magistrate of the county ? — Mr. M'Donald is 
one of the magistrates who convicted me on 
several occasions. 

7932. Was Mr. Currey there? — Yes, Mr. 
Currey is perhaps the most experienced fisher- 
man in the neighbourhood ; he has fished for 40 
years all along ihe river, and made arrangements 
in regai-d to taking charge of the fish. 



Mr. >/acar<H«y— continued. 

793.3. Was the Press fully represented ?— It 
was not very fully represented ; there were two 
reporters there. May I say that the week pre- 
viously I, myself, in conjunction with three others 
put 90 smolts through the turbine. Wc put 
through in the first instance 40, anti then wo put 
42 through. We allowed them to get quiet. 
When we first brought them in in the cans they 
dashed about, but we allowed them to remaiu 
for a few minutes until they gradually got 
quiet and accustomed, to the new situation, 
and then we gradually put them down in 
the manner described by Mr. Wilson without 
disturbance, and unquestionably of those 40 
which we put through in the first instance we 
found six of them (there being no grating on at 
the time, but the water was perfectly clear and 
everything could be seen) rise and swim down 
under the arches In a few minutes. Then we nut 
52 through by means of the tube which Mr. 
Wilson described, and as to those 52 undoubtedly 
everyone of them went through the turbine, and 
in a moment the whole place below was alive with 
them. 

7934. Did you pick up any injured? — Not a 
single oue of them was injured ; if one hud been 
Injured in the slightest degree it would at once 
have risen to the surface or gone on its side, 
'Then we tried the same experiment that Mr. 
Wilson tried. We put five dead ones that had 
been brought over on purpose through the pipe, 
and in about a minute and a h^ the nvc 
appeared, proving that there were no other dead 
ones. We got the five with a landing-net; one 
of roy men was below on a ladder and got them, 
just as Mr. Wilson got the marked ones out. 
There was not the slimiest uijury or abrasion on 
any part of the dead fish. 

Q Q 2 793.5. On 
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Mr. Mav.artnnj — contimieil. 

79.35. On these occasions were the srnolts all 
put in above the gratings ? — No, we tricl them 
above the grating in tlic manner described by 
Mr. "VVilsou. But 1 cmmidev the only true test 
as to whether turbines are killing fish is this : 
we lowered them in the box ; we lowered three 
boxes Aill, ijcsldcs the two mentioned by Mr. 
Wilson, in front Acre, to test the theory of bar 
vibration and whether they would pn.«s through. 
Of those boxes full which were lowered, as a 
matter of fact (except there was one which 
I was doubtful about, and winch I am inclined 
to think went through tlie bars) every single 
fish the moment it tailed back if it touched 
tlie grating went out into the stream, proving, 
as 1 contend, that moderately close bars, of say 

inches witi» vibrating machinery behind them, 
are practically a complete protection from the 
fry passing into the tui’bine at all, even if the 
turbine diil kill them. Evidence was given here 
in regard to a large number of dead fry being 
found ou several occasions directly below my 
turbine wheel by Mr. Moles. I may say that 
during the 12 or 14 years that that turbine wheel 
has been put up, no one in the place and no 
angler in the place ever saw an injured fr^ in the 
race. 1 myself have passed it thonsanda of times, 
aud since this matter arose have examined every 

ot mentioned by Mr. Moles where he found 

eiii ; and there was not an injured fry any- 
where. In one of the cases against me I asked 
Mr. Moles, had he ever seen or heard of a dead 
fry in my race, and he said that that was not a 
legal question, and he would not answer it. The 
tnagisti'ates insisted that he should, uud then he 
said he never did. On the second prosecution, 
when Mr. Dodd was there, he stated that ou one 
occasion he had found dead fry in the race, three 
of which he said he had taken out with a landing- 
net. That, he said, was on the 28th or 27th oi 
the previous May. Then there was the case in 
Belfast when he enlarged on that statement and 
said tliat on both the 27th and 28th of May he 
had got dead fry in the race. Here he enlarged 
that to a very considerable extent ; but 1 deny 
absolutely tliat there was ever a dead fry found 
in the race or below the turbine wheel. 

7936. Did you heai- Mr. Moore put in a letter 
with regard to some experiments which he said 
had been carried out by Mr. M'Dermitt at a mill 
belonging to Mr. Anderson j is Mr. Anderson a 
millowner ? — No. 

7937. Have you made some inquiries with re- 
gard to that? — Yes; I went to Newton Cun- 
ningham and 1 found there was no turbine wheel 
tliere, and no turbine wheel owner at that place. 
I went for miles round looking simply for a 
gentleman named Anderson; at lastl found a 
gentleman living at a place called Inch about 
eight miles from Derry of that name, but he 
was n Presbyteriau minkter. He was the only 
gentleman 1 could find of the name. 

7938. Had he a turbine? — Yes, he had a little 
turbine nine inches in diameter working a little 
grist mill or something of the kind at the back of 
nis place. It was simply a toy, three inches 
larger than the model which Mr. Cadle pro- 
duced. 

793y. Had any experiments been carried out 
there?— Yes, he informed me, and also some 
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Mr. MacarUtcy — continued, 
members of his family, who were there, that Mr 
M‘Dcnnitt brought some fish in a can, or in two 
cans, and put them through this turbine. Sonie 
of the fish were Iving dead in the bottom of the 
can, and .a considci-able nuniiiev of the otliers 
were weak and gasping at the tO|> of the can. 
The dead ones were takeu out, and the others 
were jammed into this pipe above this little bit 
of a turbine. The belt connecting with any 
machinery was t.ikcn olF, ami ti e wheel was 
allowed to spin wild bcl'orc the fish were sent 
through it. 

7940. So that if the turbine was of itself a 
destructive turbine when doing its work, its 
destructive tendency ivaa increswed to an 
enormous amount by disconnecting it? — Yes. 

7941. lias Mr. Anderson embodied what he 
told you in writing? — Yea, I liave his sworn 
declaration here. 

7942. Will you road it? — This gentleman is 
prepared to come over if the Committee require 
to see him. He says: “1, James Anderson, 
Presbyterian minister of Inch, in the County of 
Donegal, about eight miles from the City of 
Londonderry, and in the Petty Sessions District 
of Newton Cunningham, do solemnly and sin- 
cerely declare that I erected close to ray bouse 
some time ago a very small turbine wheel, said 
turbiue wheel is not an ordinary sized turbine 
wheel, such as would be used on any salmon 
river with full flow of water, being only nine 
inches in diameter, and only suitable for a 
small stream or burn. It works a small com 
or grist mill, and the water which drives it has a 
fall of 40 feet and comes from a dam on the side 
of the hill above my place. It is estimated to 
make 818 revolutions per minute with said 
fall of 40 feet. On or about tlie 24th of April 
last a man who gave his name .as McDcrmitt, 
and who is connected with the salmon fishery, 
called upon me and said they were tliiuking 
of putting up a turbine wheel, but before doing 
so, they wanted to known if turbine wheels killed 
fish, and he asked me if I would allow liim to put 
salmon fry through my wheel to obtain the 
required information. To this I assented. On 
Thursday, the 28th of Ajiril, he called at my 
house at Burt at about 12 o’clock, in company 
with Mr. James Brown, of tlie city ot Derry, 
turbine wheel agent, from whom I bought ray 
wheel. McDennitt had two cans of aalinon fry 
with him, which he had brought that inoruing 
from Newtonstewart, or gave me to understand be 
had, a distance of 26 miles by rail and car. 
AVhen the cans were opened, I observed that 
some of the fish were dead, others were weak and 
gasjting, and the rest appeared healthy. The 
dead fish were taken out, but all the others, 
including the weak and gasping fish were passed 
into the pipe of the tmrbine. The belt con- 
necting the shaft of the turbine wheel with the 
machinery was taken off, aud the wheel was 
allowed to spin round without any check, having 
nothing but itself and upright shaft to drive. 
Then about 30 fish, including the weak and 
gasping fish, were drojiped into the pipe directly 
above the turbine through a cap that was taken 
off at that i>oiut; aud nearly all the fish were 
crushed through the tiny apertures of the wheel, 
only 1 1 coming out with life in them. I believe. 
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Mr. MacaTtney — continued, 
aud did at the time, and from what McDenuitt 
lold me that Mr. Brown was brought there by 
him, expecting to get an order for a turbine 
wheel, and that lie had no idea, any more than I 
had, that the experiment was being cai-ried out, as 
I have since been told it was, to be made use of 
as evidence before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, of the destructive character 
of ordinary turbine wheels on salmon rivers, t 
was standing by watching the experiment during 
the whole time that it was being carried out.” 
That declaration was matio before Mr. P. G. 
Rodger, justice of the peace for the said county. 

7943. In your opinion, would an experiment 
carried out in that manner be certain to kill a 
quantity of soiolts? — Absolutely certain. Any 
such experiment should be carried out in a most 
careful manner. 

7944. This turbine belonging to the Rev. Mr. 
Anderson would be perfectly useless, I suppose, 
for any milling industries? — Perfectly useless. 
It is a little nine-inch turbine wheel. 

Mr. Scton-Karr. 

7945. Mr. Mole.s was not present at your 
experiment, was he ? — No, he vras not. 

7946. Why not, do you know ? — I do not 
know. 

7947. He is the fishery inspector in your 
district is be not? — He is the fishery inspector at 
Ballymena. I should sav Sir Thomas Brady 
was in company with Rfr. Moles. When he 
called at my place he was acting with him, and I 
presume should have coinranmcated any notice 
to him. 

7948. Mr. Moles was in the neighbourhood, 
was he not? — I do not know that he was. 

7949. Is not he usually in the neighbourhood? 
—No, I think he lives at Ballymena ; he is not 
five times at Randaletown in the year I should 
think. 

7950. How far is it ? — Ten miles by one road 
and nine miles by another. 

7961. Was any notice sent to him of this 
experiment? — Certainly, I sent it to Sir Thomas 
Brady, and ho accompanied him when he was 
going his rounds. 

7952. Who sent the notice? — I sent the notice 
to Sir Thomas Brady, 

7953. Did you send notice to Mr. Moles? — 
Certainly not. 

7954. Do you not think it would have been 
better for you to have sent notice to your local 
inspector? — I will give you my direct answer if 
you wish it. 

7955. Certainly ? — He is simply a man that I 
could not depend on for a single moment, either 
his truth or anythii^ else, from what I have 
seen of him. If Sir Thomas had chosen to bring 
him on the ground, as he did oif a previous 
occasion, he might have done so. 

7956. You are not on good terms with Mr. 
Moles, are you? — I do not trouble myself with 
the question of “ terms ” ; but he is a man who 
neither I nor anyone else in the neighbourhood 
ever could have any confidence in. I am not 
more severe on him than Sir Thomas Brady him- 
Belt' is. 

7957. On that ground you did not send him 
notice? — I had no intercourse at all with him. 

0.80. 



Mr, Seton-Karr — continued. 

I did on the former occasion send him notice and 
asked him at an earlier stage and he declined to 
watch below ray turbine. I told off a man 
always to stay with him when he was there, and 
I gave him permission as I ttdd you ; he was 
acting apparently in conjunction with Sir Thomas 
Brady. On the Saturday previous he arrived 
on a car with him, and I sent full particulars to 
Sir Thomas Brady pressing him to be present. 

7958. Do you say even if Mr. Moles hud been 
there you viould not have put any faith in any 
statements he may have made afterwards about 
it? — Not the slightest. 

7959. Do you think he would have misi'ep- 
resented the experiment? — I would have pre- 
ferred not answenug your question, but you 
press me and I told you why I would have no 
intercoux'se with him ; I consider that in making 
the statements with reference to finding Irv below 
rny turbine wheel that he perjured himself on one 
occasion or anotlier. 

7960. Are you prepared to tell us that his 
evidence is perfectly unreliable? — Is perfectly 
unreliable. 

7961. Have you any particular reason forsay- 
ing that? — I think I nave given you a very 
substantial reason. 

7962. You only say you yourself do not 
believe what he says? — Before I was on the 
Randlestown bench, when the chairman of Con- 
servators was there himself, a rule was made 
on that bench, that the sworn evidence of any of 
the fishery bailiflTs would not be taken unless it 
was corroborated ; and that rule exists on the 
bench still, owing to a number of miscarriages of 
justice. You have pressed me on that point; 
remember I do not wish to eay anything about 
Mr. Moles one way or the other, only you 
pressed me. 

7963. 1 asked you why Mr. Moles did not 
have notice of your experiment, and you volun- 
teered the information. We are very glad, of 
course, to heai' what you have to say on the sub- 
ject. Do you say that the Randalstown 
bench do not believe fisheiy inspectors, os a 
class? — I say that the Ranclalstown bench made 
a rule a good many years ago that, in regal'd to 
prosecutions by water bailifta, the evidence of 
one man never would be taken unless it was cor- 
roborated, owing to a number of miscai'riages 
of justice which had been brought to light, and 
that that rule has been strictly adhered to on the 
bench since I was on it, and long before. 

7964. Are you telling the Committee that 
they would not take a man’s evidence because 
he was a fishery inspector ; because he was one 
man? — Sir Thomas Brady told me Mr. Moles 
was not a fishery inspector, but only a water 
bailiff. 

7965. Answer my question: would the bench 
not take the evidence of one man because he was 
a fishery inspector or because he was only one 
man ? — When Mr. Jones, the chairman of the 
Conservancy Board of the district, practically 
acted on the bench, and was chairman of the 
bench in conjunction with the stipendiary magis- 
trate. before 1 was a justice of the peace myself, he 
made that rule, and it has been strictly adhered 
to, and has been found necessary. That gives you 

Q Q 3 an 
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Mr. Se/flv~Kar7 — continued, 
an idea of die type of men that those engaged in 
manufacturing industries have to deal with. 

7966. Aio you suggesting that tlie bench do 
not believe fishery inspectors ns a class? — I do 
not know that we had any fishery inspectoi-s 
there except filr. Moles. 

7967. Was it only Mr. Moles tliey did not 
believe ? — Ko. 

7968. You have not nnsnered the question ; do 
you mean to tell the Committee that the Randals- 
town bench would not believe fiahery inspectors 
as a class ?— I have told you mei'ely the facts of 
the case, 

7969. But you have not answered that ques- 
tion? — I am not going to answer for all the 
Randle.Hto\vn bench ; if you will ask me indivi- 
dxially I will tell you. 

7970. You have made a suggestion, and I must 
know what that suggestion , means ; you have 
said that the Randalstown bench would not take 
the evidence of one fishery inspector? — You will 
pardon me ; I did not say so. 

7971. What did you say? — I stated that a 
rule had been mode on the Randalstown bench, 
before 1 was a magistrate on that bench, that the 
individual evidence of any water bailiif would 
not be taken unless it was corroborated by other 
evidence. 

7972. I asked you : was it because he was a 
water bailiff that therefore they did not believe 
what he said, or simply because he was only one 
man, and they wanted his evidence corroborated 
by a second ? — 1 stated, and I state again, that it 
was owing to a number of serious miscarriages 
of justice being brought to the light of the 
magistrates where they had convicted on the evi- 
dence of such, water bailiffs. 

7973. Do you mean that the water bailiffs do 
not tell the truth ? — Decidedly. 

7974. And therefore they did not believe them 
as a class? — And therefore they made that rule ; 
and a very proper and necessary rule it has 
proved. 

7975. You contradict Moles’s evidence do yon, 
and you say you do not believe it? — Moat dis- 
tinctly. 

7976. And you ask us not to believe it ? — I 
say there were half-a-dozen leading men, anglers 
and others, who were examiued on their oath, 
who stated they had never seen such a thing as 
an injured fry in the race, whereas Moles swore 
that whenever he looked he was able to find 
plenty. 

7977. Moles told the Committee, in answer to 
Question 2130,“ Ilave you ever seen any young 
salmon dead? — (A.) Yes.” And in answer to 
the next question, “ Under what circumstances? 
— (A.) I got them on two occasions at Mr. 
"Webb’s works, at Randalstown, when the works 
were turned off. I lifted five, about five or six 
perches from where the turbine works; and on 
another occasion I brought three away, but there 
were considerably more there.” Do you mean 
to tell the Committee that that is absolutely 
false ? — I do ; I have not the slightest doubt tliat 
that is an absolute fabrication, and is directly 
contrary to what he swore before. Either it was 
false then or on two occasions before he perjured 
himself. That he is the dilemma he is in. 

7978. Can you give us some reason for making 



Mr. Setoa-Karr — continued, 
that very serious allegation ? — I think I have 
given you sufficient reason. I would have pre- 
ferred myself that tlie question of the character 
of water bailiffs had been left out of the question • 
but it was Mr. Seton-Karr who pressed the 
question on me, and I asked him not to put it. 

7979. We have this statement in the printed 
evidence which is before us, which we have to 
con.sider, and I understand you to tell the 
Committee it is a fabrication ? — 1 say I believe so. 

7980. And 1 am entitled to ask you the reason 
why you call that a fabrication ? — If you like I 
will repeat it, but I have stated it. I say that 
since that €vci*y spot has been watched. I put a 
platform there, and maintained it for two months 
during the descent of the fry, and even their local 
mar. (Brown) stood on that platform and watched 
to see any dead fry, and they were not able to 
produce a single one. 

7981. Because you have not seen any dead 
fry, therefore you say that Mr. Moles must have 
been fabricating the statement wheu he says that 
he did pick them up below your turbine, do 
you ? — 1 do, and I will give you another reason. 
Prior to that Moles had called on me and 
requested me to put up these erections. My 
reply to him was that no fish were killed of any 
description by my turbine. He never said 
they were ; and this very place where he 
states lie found these fisli is within about 
four perches of my office, close to my office. 
He never produced them ; he stated that 
it was in May 1891. Prom May 1891, 
up to the end of that year he called on me 
two or three times ; on every occasion I 
stated that my turbines were not killing fish, 
and that such erections would destroy ray works ; 
and he never ono.i stated to me that he liad ever 
found those fish which he afterwards informed 
the Committee he had found there on the 2Sth 
May. If he had found them he certainly would 
have informed mo; instead of that ho simply 
carried them home in his pocket, 10 miles away, 
and showed them to his wife, and never showed 
them to anyone else. 

7982. It was not his business to produce the 
dead fish that he found to you, was it ? — I should 
say it was his busiuess if be found those fish 
within a few yards of my office, when the matter 
had been called in question as to the fish being 
killed at all, to have told rae. It would have been 
ample proof in his own favour if he liad shown 
them to me. 

7983. Do you say that you and Mr. Moles am 
not on good terms? — The fact of the matter is 
I never trouble myself about him. 

7984. Do you not speak to him? — I am very 
happy to say I have not seen him for 12 months 
on my premises until Sir Thomas Brody brought 
him on a car; and the last time I saw him they 
were fighting. If any gentlemin of the Com- 
mittee will come there I will put hundreds 
through the turbine with pleasure. 

7985. Under those circumstances was it likely 
Mr. Moles would bring the dead fish that he 
found to you? — You are going back to an earlier 
stage. It was not until I found Moles stating 
what was absolutely false that I troubled myselt 
about it. For that matter if he saluted me to- 
morrow I would salute him. But I tell ycui ^ 
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Mr. Seion-Karr — continued, 
do not tliink I have seen him for 12 months in 

Eandnhtown. 

7986. You have told the Comrailtee that 
Moles has been making false Btatenients? — I say 
I believe so. I any the facts surrounding the 
case force nie to that conclusiuu. 

7987. In support of that statement you say 
Mr. Moles has never brought any dead fish to 
you, and, therefore, you do not believe he ever 
found any. I ask you to answer this question ; 
was it likely that if you and Moles were on bad 
terms, he would bring any dead fish he found 
and show them to you?— 1 was not on bad terms 
with him at the date when be said be found those 
fish. 

7988- Yoxi were not ? — No. lie had culled on 
me and I had given the answer I have told you 
0 ^ ; btit 1 never had liad a sharp word with him ; 
in fact I have only hml a sliarp wurd with him 
once. 

7989. He says in answer to question 21.32, 

" I have no hesitation in saying they ” (the I’ry 
that he found) “ were kill^ by tlie turbine.” 
Do you tell the Committee that is a fabrication? 

I do unquestionably, from my experience. I say 
that when we have put them thx’ough In such a 
crucial manner, as I have ]iut over 200 through 
(I have put several through besides those which 
you have been told of here), they could not be 
killed. 

7990. 'Was it at the upper turbine of your mill 
that the experiment was tried? — Yes, at the one 
where Moles said he hud found the dead fish. 

7991. Is that the upper turbine ? — Yes. 

7992. Is the tail race covered in below that 
particular turbine ?— No, there is a splendid place 
for observing immediately below as described by 
Mr. Wilson. There is about 18 feet in front, 
and then ic goes through an arch vvliiuh is seven 
perclics long. Then the place is open the whole 
way down for a quarter of a mile ; and I pass along 
that every day three or four times, and have 
done so for 14 years, and never seen any dead 
fry. 

7993. Then the net was placed about 18 feet 
below the turbine, was it not?— Yes. 

7994. And you could observe all the water 
perfectly well ? — Yes. 

7995. And below that there was a covered 
archway, where you could not observe it, was 
there not? — No fish could go into that. We 
had an absolute netting sunk into the bed of the 
race, and straight across, and a much superior net 
to the one Sir Thomas Brady had. 

7996. Do you think it is possible there could 
Lave been any fry in the water between where 
the net was placed and the turbine, before you 
tried your experiment? — No. Of course if fish 
had been passing through the grating there might 
have been. But we put at tbe mouth of the pit 
an 11 inch board, by which you could see every 
fish passing there backwards and forwards. 

Mr. Tomlinsmi. 

7997. ‘Where was that; below the turbine?— 

suppose this to be the turbine 
pit. Underneath that there is 5 feet. The fish 
were passed down through that and came out 
below. Then there are about 6 feet in front 
sloping up like that, and we had this netting 



Hr. Tom/jjison— continued. 

18 feet right across the race from wall to wall 
and bedded in the sill, so that nut a single fish 
could pass. Then we had a net in front of that 
to lift the fish with. Then here we sunk a white 
board about 4 feet or 5 feet deep; and even if 
there had been any fish near the bottom you 
could have seen them passing backwards and 
forwards. Before we tried it, with the object of 
making sui-e, we watched the place to see if there 
were any fish in it, but there were no indications 
of ouy at all. 

7998. If there had been any they must have 
come through the turbine, must they not? — Yes, 
there were none there at all, and immediately 
afterwarfJs they were jumping at the fly os you 
have heard; the whole place was alive with 
them. I caught a lot of them and let them into 
the race again, ami then when the net was taken 
off you could see tliem sailiug in a couple of 
shoals down the race. 

7999. Do you think your experiments clearly 
show that your turbine iloea not hurt the smolts 
or fry at all ! — Yes, I think they fairly show that 
these stories that have been told in regard to my 
turbine, or any other, are .«imply fabricadons from 
beginning to end. 

8000. Do you say they are all fabrications? — 
I think the whole thing resolves itself more or 
less into a conspiracy. 

8001. Do you argue that all turbines are 
equally as harmless as your own? — No, I gave 
my evidence very accurately and correctly on 
that point. I did not say that. 

80l'2. Do you couGne your observations to 
your own turbine? — No, I go a good deal 
further. 

8003. I want to know how far you go ? — 1 
say, and my theory and what I believe from ob- 
servallon is, that witli gratings sucli as mine, an 
inch and a half, or a little smaller or larger, 
salmon fry will not go through. There is a dis- 
inclination on their part to go through them, even 
when I hey are prepared to go down the race. 
On that point 1 may say that within the last two 
or three weeks there have been thousands and 
thousands of smolts seeking to down tlie river 
in my race. T have made particular observation 
of them, I have remained, 1 suppose, an hour at 
a time watching them coming down to the grat- 
ing naturally, and not put tiiere artificially. I 
have seen hundreds come down. Somedmes 
there are three or four only ; and on one occasion 
certainly over 100 came down together, and not 
one solitary one of those fish passed through the 
grating. They came dowm at first, apparently 
desiring to descend. They backed, and the 
moment they touched the grating with their tails 
they shot ahead and went up the race. 

8004. Is that the same kind of grating os that 
of which wo have a model? — Itis not exactly the 
same; this is a two inch grating; mine is an inch 
aud a half grating ; but sdll it is pracdcally the 
same thing. 

8005. How do you account for the fact that 
Sir Thomas Brady has informed the Committee 
that at tbe Sligo mills fry did go through. 
Is be mistaken or is he in the conspiracy you 
speak ofV— No, he is perfectly right and the 
explanation is exceedingly simple. Tliese struc- 
tures were pat up apparently under tbe direction 

Q Q 4 O 
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Mr. Tomlinson — oonwnued. 
of the fishery authoritieej they were put up first 
in one place which killed the fry. It was their 
netting that killed the fry ; the only proof was 
that the nettings which we wanted to discard were 
killing the fry. 

8006. The point is that the fry were killed 
behind the gi-ating? — Yea. 

8007. If they never got through the first 
gratiug tliey could not be killed behind ? — That 
la so. 

Mr. Seton^KarT. 

8008. Hovr do you account for the fact that 
Sir Thomas Brady saw, or says he saw, fry go 
tlirough a grating precisely similar to your own 
which you say fry will not go through? — I will 
tell you exactly. Because the sluices are close 
behind this thing here. When I saw Mr. 
Pollexfen’s sluices they were close to the 
gating. Mr. Petrie, or Sir Thomas Brady, 
according to Mr. Petrie’s evidence, insisted on 
these nettings being put down here, and when 
they were there tlie fisli were killed. 



ChaiTman. 

8009. The question which you are asked is 
whether those gratings are enough to turn the 
fry up tlie river ? — Exactly. 

8010. Sir Thomas Brady says they are not 
enough to turn the fish up? — Quite so. 

8011. And your answer to thatis that you put 

these fry in a box, and when you turned them 
out they turned tail and went off. Is not 
that the answer ? Smolts in one set of 

circumstances might do one thing, hut in an un- 
natural way, such ns when confined in a box, they 
might do another thing? — But the description 
given by Mr. Petrie was when the netting was 
raised the fish were forced through. 

Mr. Sclon-Karr. 

8012. Do you say the fish were washed through 
agmnst their will? — Yes, in that way; if there 
had been a shoal there undoubtedly they would 
have been carried through the moment tiie sluice 
was raised. 
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Tuesday, 3l.?f May 1892. 



ME3IBEBS present: 



Sir John Whittivker Bills. 
Mr. Hozier. 

Mr. Macai’tney. 



Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Seton-ICaiT. 
Mr. Tomlinson. 



Sir JOHN WHITTAKER ELLIS, Bart., in the Chair. 



Mr. Alan Hoensby, called in; and Examined. 



Chairman. 

ft013. W'^iLL you please state to the Committee 
what you have to say ? — Aftei' what Sir Thomas 
Brady has said I have not very much to say. 
As you are awai*e, I am one of the inspectors of 
Iriso fisheries, and have been for some jeaiE 
now. I have been in charge of this northern 
dUti'ict. I visited most of the mills, and in order 
to give the millei’S, or mill proprietors rather, 
every chance, I took Sir Tiiomas Brady with me 
where any doubt occurred in my own mind, so 
that they might have every opportunity of re- 
ceiving fair play at our hands. I am now talking 
about the gratings, at the head and tail-races. 
I do not think the millowners have any cause of 
complaint :ts regards our action ; they have 
always expressed themselves i>erfectly satisfied 
to- me when I have visited their premises; we 
have always met on very friendly tenns, and I 
have always explained to them that while repre- 
senting the fishery interest nothing would induce 
me to do anything to interfere with their milling 
power. 

8014. There are two points that we should 
like your opinion on ; the first is, as far as your 
experience enable you to jud|;e, aro you of 
opinion that a turbine is a machine which is in- 
jurious to salmon fry, assuming them to be drawn 
into it? — I should say certainly some classes of 
tui'bines are. I would not like to say that all 
of them are, but there is no doubt some of them 
must bp. 

8015. Do you know the action of the turbine? 
—Yes. 

8016. And that the fish has to descend and 
then gets whirled round and out again. Do you 
think that that is a process which smolts, in their 
early ata^e of existence, are likely to pass through 
without injury ? — I do not. I think some may 
pass through, but I think when smolts come 
m a compact mass as they do and get into a tur- 
bine, a large portion of them woiud be mashed 
up or mutilated in some shape or fonn. 

8017. In your opinion xs it desirable that 
there should lie some form or protection to a 
turbine? — I think so; some form that, might be 
agreed u^u between the parties. 

8018. Do you think it is difficult to contiive 
a fender (which is a word very often used with 
reference to an appliance for the prevention of 



Chairman — con tin u ed. 

things getting into the way of machinery^ of 
some description which might be provided, wuich 
would not be expensive and would not be in- 
jurioiiB to the mill power ? — I think it would not 
be difficult. 

Mr. Scton-Kai-r. 

8019. I think you say that no injury has ever 
been done to the effective working power of mills, 
80 far as gratings arc concerned ? — I do not 
think so. I heard one gentleman, Mr. Gihon, 
complain th.at backwater was caused in his tail- 
lace, but it was open to him to have applied to 
us for exemption, and we would have iavesti- 
gated the matter on the spot, and given it to liim 
if it was pro ved to us. 

8020. In the carrying out of the law and 
grauting of exenmtions I understand you to 
corroborate Sir Thomas Brady that the roost 
favourable view is always taken to the millowner? 
— Yes; I have always done so, and he has too. 

8021. Can you tell the Committee of a single 
instance, beyond what you said just now, where 
exemption Ims been refused to a millowner where 
he has reasons for applying for it, or where the 
law has operated unfau-Iy towards him? — I do 
not think so. In many cases what millowners 
complain of is this : They simply complain of the 
trouble of keeping these gratings clean, but we 
cannot entertain that. 

8022. I suppose where a man has a particularly 
long distance to go up a mill-race, in cases of 
that kind you grant exemption? — Yes, we have 
done that in several oases. 

8023. Is it not the fact that very often the 
right kind of gratings are not erected? — Very 
otien. 

8024. In other words, if proper kind of gratings 
are erected, do they interfere with the working 
of the mill in the least ? — I think not. 

8025. Coming to the q^uestion of turbine pro- 
tection, what do you thintt of that Cork Corpora- 
tion grating as a protection to a turbine? — I 
should say it would be a very good class of 
grating, but I would be even disposed to allow a 
larger interval between the bars. 

8026. That is three-eighths of an inch? — I 
should say four-eighths or five-eighths of an inch 
would be sufficient. 

E R 8027. Some 
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Ml-. Setoii-Karr — continued. 

8027. Some witiiessea have aaid five-eighths of 
an inch, I believe? — Yes, 

8028. Do you agree with that view? — I do. 

8029. I think you ai'e of opinion that the onus 
of protecting these turbines should be on the 
shoulders of the millowuers? — I thiuk so. 

8030. Have you stated your reasons for that 
view to the Committee? — I have not. 

8031. Will you state your reasons shortly? — 
The principle is this, that if the millownei’s 
derive greater advantage to their water power 
by improved machinery, which machinery is to a 
certain extent or iu a greater degree more 
de>^tructive to smolts than the ancient form of 
bucket wheels, then I think they ought to take 
steps to prevent this destruction, because after 
all, this is a question which affects the public. 
It is not a question of a nropnetor of a mill 
against the proprietor of a Eshery ; it is a question 
of the public as well. In this particular distinct 
it so liappens that the Irish Society have large 
fisheries. But take ctiier di.<tricts where yon 
have numerous email imiprietors in the upper 
waters, and a large number of men fishing for 
their livelihood in tidal waters, on their common 
law right. If you destroy an undue proportion 
of smmts the fish of the nver must decline, and 
if it declines their livelihooil is injured. 

8032. Are you clearly of ojiinion for those 
reasons that the onus should be on the shoulders 
of the milhnvners to protect their turbines? — I 
think BO, because I do not tliiuk boards of con- 
servators have funds to do it ; m fact I know 
they have not. 

8033. Comparing for a moment the question 
of gratings and the question of turbine protec- 
tion, it is fur more important, is it not, in your 
view to protect the turbine than it is to erect 
gratings at head and tail-races? — I think so. 

8034. It is far more important to have the law 
on that point strictly and clearly defined, is it 
not? — I think so. 

8035. I suppose far greater injury would be 
done to the interests you meutiou by the destruc- 
tion of smolts than by the destruction of salmon ? 
— I think BO, but at the same time, if you have a 
mill that requires a grating on the tail-race and 
you have a large destruction of gravid fish going 
up, that involves an enormous loss too. 

8036. I was only comparing the two ; I am 
not suggesting it is ummjiorfant to keep the 
gratings up, but is it your view that the protec- 
ting of a turbine or rather the protecting of 
smolts from entering the turbine in an efficient 
manner, is in your opinion, if anything, a more 
important question? — Yes, I think it is. 

8037. That is your view, ia it? — Yes, it is. 

8038. Are you in favour of in any way 
extending the power of exemptions to turbines? 
—Yes, I should like to see tbit done very much. 
I have always felt that we were rather handi- 
capped under the existing law. 

8039. In what way ? — In some oases where 
^ere are turbines, and from the potition of the 
intoke the smolts are not likely to go down, we 
have no power to give exemption, and the 
proprietor says, “ The law req^aires me to keep 
up this grating ; you are perfectly well aware 
that smolta do not come down there; why can- 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
not I have an exemption ? ” But under the 
present law we cannot give him one. 

8040. You are powcrlesj? in the matter, ai-e 
you not?— Yes. 

8041. Do you think the fishery owners would 
be quite satisfied that you should have a power 
of exemption in the case of turbines? — I think 

BO. 

8042. As you now have with regaid to 
gratings? — I think so as far ns I am aware. 

8043. With regard to the Bill now before the 
Committee, would you kindly state shortly (of 
course we liave had other evidence on this, but 
we should like to have yours in corroboration) 
what are your objections to the working of that 
Bill? — I thiiik the Bill would be utterly un- 
W’or'kablc. In the first place as regards wideniog 
the head-race, the in-tnUe of water turbines, the 
board of conseiwators would neither have the 
fumls or the power to acquire land for such a 
pur|x»se, and to ray mind every miller where a 
board of conservators proposed to erect a grating 
would at once start some objection, and say that 
it would interfere with his w.nter powei"; he 
might decline to allow the people to go on the 
land, tlie land might not be his ; the land might 
not be purchasable. 

8044. Are all those things which you men- 
tioned strong arguments for throwing the onus 
on the raillowuer ? — The strongest argument of 
all is, that the boards of conservators have no 
funds to do it. 

8045. Do you think the Bill would be either 
unworkable or would give rise to litigation? — I 
am sure it would give vise to litigatiou, and the 
fear of litigation would render the Bill a dead 
letter. Boards of conservators would uot under- 
take costly litigation, because they would be 
ruined by it. 

8046. Then if that Bill was a dead letter, if it 
was passed into law, it would mean really, would 
it DOC, (hut turbines might be erected of all kinds 
without protection of any kind whatever being 
put up to prevent smolts going in? — Yes. 

8047. To put it shortly, it takes away all the 
present safeguards and substitute something 
whicli you say would become a dead letter? — It 
substitutes the shadow for the substance ; that 
is what it does. 

8048. I think you liave told the Committee 
that you are confident that such gratings, as that 
Cork Corporation grating, for instance, or others, 
perhaps better, can be erected without injuring 
the flow of water? — Of course, every grating 
you put up must injure the flow of water more 
or less, but I think a grating of that class would 
not make any appreciable difference to the flow 
of water to a turbine. 

8049. You have had a great deal of practical 
experience of these matters ; do you think there 
would be any difficulty in reconciling the two 
interests of the fishery owners and miflowners m 
this respect? — I do not think so from what I 
have seen of millowners. 

8050. Do you think the agitation in favour ot 
this Bill is a local agitation or not? — Purely and 
entirely. 

8051. Prom what district? — About Baliy- 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

8052. Do you think it is an individual agita- 
tion ? — I do. 

8053. Arising where? — Arising out of Mr. 
Webb’s case. 

8054:. Do you strongly hold the view that that 
is so, and that it is a pui’ely individual agitation ? 

There is no doubt that it was initiated there ; 

it was an unfortunate thing altogether. It, of 
course, has already been given in evidence here, 
and there is no use ray repeating it. 

8055. Do you thoroughly endorse everything 
that lia.s been said from that point of view ? — 
Thoroughly. 

8056. I believe that you have always explained 
to the raillowners and factory owners and their 
managers that the Fishery Department would 
not enforce requirements which would be of real 
injury to the working power o£ their mills and 
factories 1 — Invariably. 

8057. That is the stand which you, as a 
govermnent inspecior, have always token with 
your colleagues, is it not ? — Certainly. 

8058. And, as a matter of fact, I take it that 
under the present law, at all events, as it is work- 
ing, no injury has been or is being inflicted on 
the mill industry? — None whatever. 

8059. I believe you are prepared to make some 
observations on Mr. Webb’s evidence; I do not 
want to go too much into detail, bat is there 
anything very material you would like to call 
our attention to in that evidence ? — I do not 
want to say anything personal to Mr. Webb, but 
injustice to the Dublin district I would say this: 
Mr. Webb stated that there was no fishing in 
tidal waters there; Mr. Webb is entirely wrong. 
There is a fishery in tidal waters in the Liffey, 
and the number of nets taken out last year wer-e 
25 draught nets, each wwrked by six rnen ; that 
is 150 men who gain their livelihood in the tide- 
way of the Liffey. 1 wish to mention that in 
justice to those men, who have their riglite as 
well as everybody else. 

8060. You speak of your own knowledge, of 
•course ? — Certainly, I have the return of the 
licenses here. 

8061. Do these men live entirely by that in- 
dustry ? — Entirely, during the season. 

8062. And do they catch a considerable 
amount of salmon there ? — Yea. 

8063. What can you tell the Commithje 
shortly on the subject of fish passes ; is there any 
material point to winch you would like to call 
their attention? — I think in many places fish 
passes are badly required, but I think many of 
these weirs in this district which is now more 
especially before the Committee, at the time 
when salmon are running, are perfectly accessible 
to salmon. 

8064. Do yon think tliat supposing a Bill of 
a larger scope was brought in in another Session 
on the subject of the Irish Salmon Fisheries, 
there ought to^be a clause with reference to fish 
passes in it ? — Decidedly, the law is most unsatis- 
factory as a law throughout Ireland. There is 
no power at all except by indictment, which we 
have tried, as you have been already told. 

8065. Practically, then, the law on the subject 
or fish passes is also a dead letter, is it not ? — To 
a great extent it is. 

8066. I gather you do not think it is quite 



Mr. Seton~Karr — continued. 

Ruch an important question as the question of 
protecting smolts from turbines ? — I do not think 
it is. It is an important question in other parts 
of Ireland where r.he weirs are higher and where 
the fish are pounded below the weir utUil there 
is a large fresh, and where you must have very 
heavy water over the weir to get them up That 
is a very important matter’ with regard to 
the question of fish passes, but in most of the 
small weirs with any fresh there is a considerable 
body of water coming over the crest of the 
weir. 

8067. And when the salmon take it into their 
heads to do so they can easily get over the weirs, 
can they? — I think so. 

8068. Are there many places in Ireland whore, 
to your knowledge, the millowuers have taken 
advantage of the fact of the law being a dead 
letter to raise their weirs? — Yes, a great many ; 
that ia a common practice. 

8069. That is contrary to the letter of the law, 

I understand you to say ? — Quite. 

8070. And yet they do it ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

8071. And U it injurious to the fisheries? — 
Yes, because it stops the ascent of the fish 
altogether. 

Mr Seton-Karr. 

8072. That is a point, I take it, on which it ia 
required definitely to define the law? — Yes. 

8073. Namely, the license of millowners to 
raise their weirs? — Yea, without erecting a fiah 
pass. 

8074. I said defining, but I suppose you would 
say it requires amending on that point ? — Yes, I 
would. 

8075. Do you think that a law which compels 
all millowners in the erection, of new weirs to put 
in a fish ladder or piisa would Interfere with the 
working power of their mills? — I do not think it 
would. 

8076. That is a point on which the law re- 
quires to be amended, I take it ? — I think so. 

8077. As a matter of fact, when a millowner 
now erects a new weir, does he put in a fish 
pass ? — Some of them do. At the Cork Water- 
works, where thei’e ia a new weir, the Water- 
works Committee of the Cork Corporation put 
fish passes in. 

8078. But if a millowner does not like to, there 
is no power, practically, to compel him to do so, I 
understand v ou to say ? — There is no power.' 

8079. Unless the responsibility of doing chat 
was placed on the shoulders of the millowners, 
they would, I suppose, object to anything that 
the fishery owners or conservators propose to do 
in that respect ? — I should say so, certainly. 

8080. Does it not sometimes happen that the 
weirs are not made water tight? — Very often. 

8081. .And do the millowners lose a good deal 
of water in that way ? — There is an enormous 
amount of leakage in some weirs that I have 
seen. 

8082. That is a bad thing for both industries, 
I take it ? — Yes. 

8083. It reduces the amount of water for the 
fish to ascend, and it reduces the flow of water to 
the mill? — Yes. 

8084. Do you think the number of turbines 

E R 2 will 
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Mr. Seton-Karr — continued, 
will cuntiEuo to increase in Ireland? — I tliinkso; 
tliey seem to me to be increuBing every day. 

8i)85. And therefore the number of mill weirs 
will increase, I suppose? — Not necessarily, 
because they may substitute turbines where 
water wheels exist now. 

8086. How many turbines are there in Ireland 
now ? — About 8? now outside the dUtru-t under 
discussion. 

8087. How many ai'e there in the Coleraine 
district? — Nineteen, I think. 

8088. I suppose if the weirs were made pro- 
perly water tight, that these turbines would have 
a much better flow of water, and that they 
would in consequence be able to put up these 
fry guards without much injury ? — i should say 
so. 

8089. Then tloea it come to this, that many 
cases where the inillowaera complain of the want 
of flow of water it arises very often from their 
own fault in not properly constructing their 
weirs or making them water-tight ? — Yes, that is 
my opinion, formed from seeing those places from 
time to time. 

809u. Have you seen all these 87 turbines you 
speak of, or the majority of them? — No, I have 
not ; I have not been called upon to inspect 
many of those. 

8091. I suppose you are familiar with all those 
in your own district? — Yes, most of them. 

Chairman. 

8092. Can you give us generally the value of 
fisheries to Ireland ; we have it on record that 
the sole of fish, ns I iicderstand it, amounts to 
about 600,000 L a vear? — Yes, that is so. 

8093. How is uiat estimate anfved at? — It 
has been arrived at by the wholesale prices of 
fish cons^ed to the various markets in England. 

8094. That is the quantity of fieh sent to the 
various markets, is it not? — Yes. 

Mr. Seton~Karr. 

8095. I think you have figures which you cau 
give us shortly of the quantity of salmon conveyed 
over the Great Northern and Northern Counties 
Railways in 1891? — Over the Great Northern 
in 1891 tliero were conveyed 3,474 cwts., which 
at 1 X. a pound would amount to 20,000 1. Over 
the Northern Counties Railway there were con- 
veyed 9,800 cwt., which at 1 s. a pound would 
be about 54,000 1. I take it also at a lower 
price of 8 d. per pound. 

Mr. Macartney. 

8096. That is rather low, is it not; Is. 4d. 
would be the average, would it not ? — Yes. 

Chaimum, 

8097. Roundly, you say that the fishing in- 
dustry is worth 600,000 1. a year to Ireland ? — I 
say so. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

8098. Do you think that Is a fair estimate? — 
I think it is. 

8099. On these two railways the total amount 

of salmon conveyed for one year at 1 r. a pound 
gives a value of 74,800 does it not ? — Yes. 

8100. li you take it at 8 </. a pound, it gives a 
total value of 60,500 1. ? —Yes. 



-Mr. oeton-Ar/7T - continued. 

8101. Is that the method by which you arrive 
at the 600,000 /.?— That 600,000 A waa arrived 
at before my time; I did not make the calcula- 
tion. 'J'hat lias been arrived at gome years a?o. 

8102. You are speaking merely of two rail- 
ways, are you not?— Yea; and of what was 
actually carried by them. 



Cha.irmnn. 

8103. I suppose there are gome sent that would 
uot go by railway at all, but which are lauded 
by hoata and not put on the railway at all?— 
Yes, they go by sea. 

8104. I should think at Liverpool a great 
quantity would never go on to the railway at 
all? — Yes, that is so ; a great deal goes by 
boat. 

Mr. Setm-Karr. 

8105. Did you read Mr. Maxwell Gault’s 
evidence ? — Yes. 

8106. Have you any observation to make 
upon that?-— Yes; Mr. Maxwell Gault said, 
that he had set the law at defiance, inasmuch as 
he had decUoed to erect a gratii^ at his head 
race ; as a matter of fact Mr. Gault had got 
exemption for the entire year save two montha, 
December and January, from us. lie also got 
an entire exemption for his tail race, bnt thathe 
explained. 

8107. As a matter of fact, did he keep up bis 
grating for two montha? — No. 

Mr. Macartney. 

8108. He said he had got on exemption ? — 
For the head race, but not for the tail race. 

810‘J. Question 937 is, “You got an exemption, 
I believe, for the gi'ating at tlie head and tail race? 
— The grating at the headrace we never put 
on at all, simply because our race is so long that 
we could nut possibly keep a man there iJl the 
time to keep it clear, which would have been 
necessitated if we had. We had it on the tail 
race, and sufier very serious daint^e from it, and 
Mr. Hornsby visited the phice one day and gave 
us exemption.”? — Quite so. 

8110. I understood he had got an exemption 
for both ? — No, he got an exemption save for 
two months in the year. One was an entire 
exemption, and the otlier was for two months. 

8111. One he had never put on at all, and 
tlie other he had. Then I ask him: “(Q.) Hut 
witli regard to the head race, you have not com- 
plied with the order, have you? — {A.) We have 
not (Q.) An<l you have not complied with the 
order as regards the wire netting, have ^ou?-— 
(A.) We did comply willi it; but we tound it 
impracticable to work, and we abandoned it”? 
— I merely mentioned it, because that read as 
if we wore enforcing impossibilities ; I only wiah 
to explain that. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

8112. Have vou ever mode any experiments 
os to the possibility of fry getting through tur- 
bines? — I made one at Galway. 

8113. What sort of a turbine was that? — It 
wae a Hercules turbine. 



Mr. Seton-Karr. 

8114. Is there anythiug material in Mr. John 
Robinson’s evidence that you desire to call the 
attention 
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Mr. iSeton-ICarr — continued, 
attention of the Committee to? — Yes; Mr- 
Hobinson stated to an honourable Member that 
he got an exemption for that which he hod not 
put up; but he did not get an exemption for 
that which he had put up, which seems rather to 
require some e.x})lanation. It was in answer to 
a question of Mr. Russell. 

8115. At Question 1343 Mr. Russell says, 

“ Then am I to understand that the Irish fishery 
inspector gave you an e.v.ereption for that whicli 
you had not erected, and declined to give you an 
exemption for that which you had erected?— 

Yes. ( Q. ) That is a most extraordinary thing, 
is it not? — That is the fact.” We would 
like to have your story about that ? — The fact is 
this, that we had no power to give an exemption 
for a gratiug at his turbine. The other was the 
ordinary gratiug, which we thought would do 
him an injury, and therefore we gave him an 
exemption. That is the real fact about the 
matter. 

8116. Did he ask for an exemption for the 
grating'. — He asked for an exemption, but we 
pointed out that the law did not enable us to 
give him that exemption. 

8117. Then you gave him an exemption so far 
os it laid in your power to do so, did you ? — We 
did, BO far as it kid in onr power. 

8118. With regard to Mr. Perry’s evidence as 
to the experiments carried on at his turbine with 
fry, can you tell us anything about that? — Yes; 

I was present there witli his partner (who took 
a great deal of trouble and was very kind and 
friendly in every w’ay), and Mr. Miller, the lessee 
of Galway Fisheiy, and some others. Mr. Miller 

rovided the smoits which were lowered down 
rst with the turbine going at a low rate of speed. 
The reason of that was to uncover the turbine so 
that wc might be in a position to see whether the 
smoits entered between the shields. We put in 
about 25 smoits, tbe turbine revolving at a low 
rate of speed, having a netting across the tail 
race, and then we tried again at a greater rate 
of velocity, putting in the remaining 25 smoits, 
but we failed to discover any smoits injured 
afterwards ; smoits were seen in the tall race, 
but it is quite possible those smoits might have 
been inhabitants of the tail race, because it is 
frequented by smoits. It was nut a satisfactory 
experiment. 

8119. You found no injured smoits at all after- 
wards, did you? — No, none. 

8120. You dll not attempt to explain how that 
was, do you ? — No, I do not. 

8121. Supposing the smoits had been Iniured, 
they might nave been washed down on each side 
of your netting, I suppose, without getting 
caught ? —They might, but I think the proba- 
bilities are, if they had been injured, we would 
have seen them, because we watched the tail race 
very carefully. There were a good many anglers 
there, who were very keen to detect an injured 
smolt, if there had been one. 

8122. In your opiuion the experiment was not 
satisfactory ? — I think not. 

8 123. Con you draw any conclusion from it ? — 
^ 0 , i tidnk not; 1 tliink Mr. Perry’s partner, 
Mr. Pearce, thought the same thing himself. 

8124. Do you Uiink turbines do injure smoits ? 

1 think many classes of turbines must. 

0.80. 



Mr. Seion-Karr — continued. 

8125. That was the only fry experiment you 
were present at, 1 believe ? — That was the only 
one. 

8126. Was your department called upon by 
the Government to report on Mr. Macartney’s 
Bill ? — Yea. 

8127. What did you report, shortly? — The 
uestlon is whether that report is not a confi- 
ential report ; I should rather say it was. 

8128. Then you are notable to hand a copy 
in. to the Committee ? — Not without the permis- 
sion of the Govei’nment. 

8129. Subject to leave from the Government, 
or tlie Lord Lieutenant, are you prepared to hand 
it in ? — Certainly, my objection is only a mere 
matter of official etiquette; 1 have no objection 
personally in the world. 

Mr. Tomlinstm. 

8130. Was the experiment you have referred 
to the only one yon have made ? — That is the 
only one. 

8131. How long have you been superintendent 
of these rivers in the north of Ireland? — About 
eight years- 

8132. Have you noticed any tendency amongst 
the salmon to diminish during that time? — Yes; 
in the River Bann they have declined enormously. 

8133. But not so much in other rivers? — No, 
not so much the other rivers, but the tributaries 
of the Bann are more or less effected too. 

' 8134. I suppose any difficulty the salmon 
might have in living in the tributaries of the 
Bann. would effect the whole of the fish in the 
Bann ? — Naturally. 

8135. You have been present, I think, a good 
deal during the sittings of this Committee ? — I 
have. 

8136. Have you heard a good deal of the 
evidence ? — Yes. 

8137. Do you agree in that part of the evi- 
dence, given by some of the witnesses, which 
speaks of the loss from fish collecting below the 
weirs when they are going up the river? — I think 
they might bo poached below the weirs. 

8138. Do you think it a correct statement to 
say, that they very often deposit their spawn 
be1ow^the weirs from inability to get over tbe 
weirs ? — 1 would not endorse that statement at 
all. 

8139. Or that they are so crowded below the 
weirs, that they actually die of starvation ? — I 
wish they were so crowded in some of those 
rivers. 

8140. I do not think that was stated of the 
Bunn, hut there was evidence of that kind given?’ 
— 1 do not remember at this moment that par- 
ticular portion of the evidence. 

8141. You say that a five-eighth gratinff would 
probably be sufficient to stop the smoits r— -That 
is my impression ; a four-eighth or five-eighth- 
inch grating would be sufficient. 

8142. Supposing you had a five-eighths 

f rating of that kind, would that enable you to 
ispense with a further grating at the head of 
the race ? — Yes, I think it might. 

8143. In fact, so far as concerns the smoits, 
that would be a sufficient protection (I am not 
speaking about particular dimensions) fur all 
purposes, would it not? — Yes. 

as 3 8144. ^Vhat 
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Mr. TomKnsnn — continued. 

8144. What nbout the tail-race gratings? — 
The tail-race gratiogs are two-inch gratings under 
the other section. 

8145. Tail-race grating** are to prevent the 
gravid fish ascending and oeing destroyed in the 
tail-race, are they not? — Yes. 

. 8146. Do vou still advocate giving up tail-race 
grntiugs? — Yes; in some cases it is necessary, 
because in a case where a mill takes the entire 
water of the river the waste water forms the main 
bod)' of moving water, and then the bed of the 
river is dry, ])erliaps. 

8147. Vvliat would the salmon do supposing 
th^ were stopped by a grating at the tail-race ? 
— Drop back into any deep pools there were, 
until there was a fresh ia the river, and then 
tliey would go up. 

8148. Have you had any complaints about the 
difficulty of keeping tail-race gratings clear of 
obstruction ? — Yes. 

8149. Have you ever considered the proper 
form for a grating at a tail-race? — We have 
diagnms which were prepared some years ago. 

8150. One of the witnesses spoke of a grating 
which was self-cleaning to some extent, a grating 
which opened outwards to let things through ? — 
Yes. 

8151. Do you know of any such gi*ating? — 
Yes ; that is a very good device. 

8152. Would that be very expensive to put 
up ? — No, I do not tliiok so. 

8153. Have you formed any idea as to what 
the cost of pulling up a five-eighths-inch grating 
would be ? — The cost would vary very much with 
the size of the waterway aud the fumiation of the 
lead on both sides. If you luid to put up masonry 
of course it would be more expensive. In many 
cases you have masonry ready there. 

8154. Would tliere be many cases where it 
would be necessary now, in the case of existing 
mills, to provide frameworks to put the gratings 
in ; are there many that have frameworks ? — No, 
I think the gratings in many cases might be 
placed quite close to the regulating sluice, which 
must liave masonry inside to support it. 

8155. I suppose you would not pul this five- 
eighths-inch grating in the place of the large 
grating which is generally at the head of the race? 
— No. 

8156. What is the objection to that ? — I think 
that it would interfere perhaps with the water 
power more. It would be very hard to keep it 
•clear, to begin with, and it would become 
choked in such a way that it might injure the 
water [jower. The one place opposite the 
turbine ia perfectly under the control of the 
miller; he has only just to walk out and clean 
it. The other would perhaps involve walking 
out a mile or half-a-mile to clear it. 

8157. Do you think that the conduct of the 
water bailiffs causes any friction between the 
millownera and the conservators ? — 1 flunk it 
has lit times. 

8158. What class of men are they generally? 
— In many cases a very low class of men. But 
I must say the men in the northern districts are 
a very much better class of men thau the men 
In the south and west. 

8169, It is desirable you should have respect- 
able, honest men, is it not ? — Yes, but then it is 



Mr. ToMj/inMn— continued, 
a question of money. You will not get a good 
class of men unless you can pay him, and boards 
have no funds to pay them. 

8160. And if you do not have a respectable 

close of men, the value of your river, I suppose, 
would diminish? — No doubt about it. ’ 

8161. Have you seen this draft Bill with the 
proposed amendments ? — No. 

8162. Does it emanate from you at all? No 

not in any w.ay. 

8163. Can you offer any comments u]>on it?— 
No, the Goveimment are not interfering before 
this Coramittoe, therefore I do not feel myself 
open to offer any suggestion of the kind. 

8164. Do you think if you had a power of 
exemption from the necessity of pulling up a 
grating of this kind, you would be able to find 
some turbines safe to bo exem))ted?— I think so. 

8165. Have you any reason to doubt the 
substantial cogency of the experiments Mr. Webb 
described at the last meeting of this Committee? 
— I have no reason to doubt what Mr. Webb 
slated. 

8166. There is no prim^ facie improbability in 
hia account which would lead you to think so, is 
there ? — All those experiraeuts ore more or less 
unsatisfactory. To carry out an expeiiment like 
that, a series of experiments should be carried 
over a period of time and not one isolated case. 

8167. Would that observation extend to Sir 
Thomas Brady's experiments as well os Mr. 
Webb’s? — To every experiment of that class 
unless ciuTied on over a considerable period. 

8168. I suppose there are other causes of 
diminution of salmon besides the gratings? — 
Yes. 

81 69. Do you agree with tlie late Mr. Buokland 
intlie Opinion that Americun weed is destructive 
to salmon ? — Not altogether. I do not think 
the American weed would flourisli in the places 
where salmon spawn. 

8170. Is flax water injurious ? — No doubt it is, 
but the ofi'enoes against the law as regards flax 
water have not increased ; I think they are very 
much the same as they have been. 

8171. Do you think poaching has increased? — 
I do not think so. There is always a consider- 
able amount of poaching. 

Chairman. 

8172. I want to ask you a question ou the cost 
of putting up gratings at the head aud tail races ; 
how many mills are there on the Bann Navi- 
gation and tviiiutaries in round figures ? — 
About 50. 

8173. That would be 100 gi-atings which 
would liave to be put up, would it not ? — Yes. 

8174. The cost of which would be divided 
amongst 50 millowners, if they had to put them 
up, but which would all fall on one fishery owner 
if he had to put them up ? — Quite so. 

8175. So that it would seem to create an unfair- 

ness to the fishery owner; to the millownera it 
would be a trifling sum ; hut to him it would be 
of considerable consequence, would it not — rh® 
fishery proprietor, unless he were a very wealthy 
man could not do it simply. . 

8176. Therefore you do not approve 
suggestion that the fishery owner should 
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Mr. Hornsby. 



[^CtntUnued. 



C/iairiKtt//— continued. 



the expense of puttinjr up these gratings, do 



you 



? — I do not. 



8177. 1 think the public are not generally 
aware that the pnlmon fishery industry, and the 
supply of salmon in the sea, is only provided by 
the preservation of salmon fry up the river? — 
That ii* distinctly so. 

8178. If the preservation of the salmon fry up 
the rivers is neglected, the salmon fisheries go 
altogether, do they not? — Certainly; if you 
destroy your nursery you have no oi’op. 

8179. Salmon will not go to other countries, 
and come hack ugnin to our shores? — Oh, no. 

8180. The vulgar notiou is that it is the sea 
that produces the salmon, and that they only go 
up the rivers for a little summer amusement? — 
iSo; it is often the small streams that produce the 
salmon, and if those small streams are not pro- 
tected you will very soon have no salmon at all. 



Mr. O'Neill. 

8181. With reference to the (Question about 
the hundred gratings which )-ou say would have 
to be put up, ore not ihcise gratings nearly all 
there now ? — No, they are not at the turbinea 

8182. I think there are a good many gratings 
up, arc there not ; it would not be like starting a 
new thing altiigether, and putting up a hundred 
gratings, would it?— But theu the existing 
gratings will not last for ever, and must be 
renewed, and someone must renew them. 

8183. l)o you know how many gratings there 
are up now? — I can give you a return of them, 
but i could not tell you offhand at this uiomcnr, 
because there are a good many exemptions, 
except for a short period of tlie season. 

8184. We hiid it in evidence that a great many 
of the millers had had the gratings, but did not 
use them, and left them on the bank? — Yes, but 
then a great many gratings are put up which are 
certainly- nol put up in a proper and permanent 
workmanlike manner, like the thing you had 
before the (loininlttee. That is not a proper 
grating, cither ior the millownev or for the 
fishery owner. 

8185. Do you approve of ihis Cork Corpora- 
tion grating? — I think even that might be a 
little wider, say four-eighths or five-eighths of an 
inch, but I think the principle is right. It is 
easy to clean and it is easy to erect. 



Mr. Macartney. 

8186. The only experiments I think you made 
were those at Galway ? — That is so. 

8187. Do you remember the size of the 
turbine? — No, I do not remember that. 

8188. You were asked by the Chairman a 
question about the smolts whirling round inside 
a turbine? — Yea. 

8189. I do not know whether you are at all 
an authority on turbines, and 1 do not know 

V you are aware that the whirlpool 

chamber, where they are whirled round, is prac- 
tically the best safeguards smolts can have; 
^parently it was an invention of a well-known 
Belfast man. Sir James Thompson, and has been 
^ the turbine as practically a safeguard 

wtneb they have in getting through a turbine? 



* understand, that the 



Mr — continued, 

millowners w’ho have derived cousiderable benefit 
fx-om the increased power they get by the 
turbines, should pay for the damage which is 
supposed to proceed from them to the fishery 
interest ? — I think so. 

8101. "Would you apply that all i-ouud in 
Ireland ; for instance, take flax water, that does 
a cuiiFuleriible damage to the salmon fishery, does 
it n«it — Yes. 

8192. Do you tlxiiik it would be possible lo 
pass a Bill tbrougli the House of Commons 
which would throw on the occupiers of laud who 
grow flax and turn their waters right and left 
into the river, and who derive a benefit from 
growing flax, a liability to compensate the fishery 
owners? — I do not say that, but I say farmers 
ought to be compelled to put the water over their 
lands, and not let it run into the rivers. 

8103. But you know they are compelled by 
law, do you not? — But they do not do it. 

819-1. Benches of magistrates, and judges, and 
juries do not convict them, do they? — That 
is so. 

8195. Popular upiuion would be rather strong 
against your theory, would it not ; it may be a 
sound one, but it would be impracticable, would 
it not? — I do not think it would be impractic- 
able. 

81t*6, As a matter of fact, the flux-water law 
is a dead letter in Ulster, is it not? — Yes; tluit 
is owing to the action of uiagistrates. 

8197. I suppose if the turbine wheel owners 
were as nameroiis as flax growers, any iaw which 
Parliament might pass with regard to them 
would be also a dead letter, would it not? — I 
do not know. 

8198. You told the Committee that you think 
there ought to be a power of exemjition for 
the turbine ? — I did. 

8199. And your late colleague. Sir Thomas 
Brady, holds the same view, does he not? — Yus. 

8200. In your view, the position of allairs is 
not satisfactory at the present moment, is it? — 
No. 

8201. That is because, practically, the law i* 
a dead letter ? — Quite so. 

8202. And you have felt obliged, as an in- 
spector of fisheries, to give exemptions pretty 
freely in the district, have you noi ? — Yes. 

8203. You were asked some questions with 
regard to weirs. In your opinion, does the Bill 
which has been referred to this Committee deal 
with weirs and fish passes ? — No, I should say not. 

8204. What proportion of the 600,000 at 
which the Irish fisheries are valued, would go 
to the owners of the several fisheries ? —I sup- 
pose about an eighth part would go to private 
several fisheries. 

8205. What pi-oportion of the 74,000/. that 
goes over the Northern Comities and Great 
Northern Hallways would go to the owners of 
the several fisheries ? — A large proportion of 
that would, because that is a peculiar district. 

6206. The several fishencs in Ulster re- 
latively to the other fisheries are very valuable, 
are they not? — Yea. 

8207. A considerable proportion would go to 
them, would it? — Yes. 

8208. Considerably over half?— Yes, I suppose 
it would be so. 

R R 4 8209. Your 
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Mr. Hobnsbt. 



[^Continutd, 



Mv. Macarinef — cmitiDDcd. 

8209. Your calculation -was that at 1 s. a 
pouocl it would produce 74,000/., and my basis 
of 1 s. 4 d. would make it 98,000 I, very nearly 
100,000/. a year, would it not? — Ves. 

8210. I think you told the Chairman that your 
opinion was that some turbines were injurious 
and some were not? — Yes. 

82U. They are not all equally injurious, in 
your opinion ?— I think not ; 1 think that is 
admitted on all hands. 

8212. Is it quite an open question with some 
sorts of turbines, whether they do any material 
damage U, the smolta? — 1 think it is. Some 
Members of the Commiltee expressed a wish to 
see the plans lor gratings, and I have brought a 
copy. 

Mr. Seton-Karr. 

8213. Did you hear Mr. Perry’s evidence?— 

Yes. , , 

8214. Did he not make a statement that the 
erection of fry-guards at u certain mill would 
interfere very much with the flow of water? — 
Yes ; that is at his works at Galway. 

8215. Have yon .an observation to make upon 
— I was rather surprised to hear him say 

that. I have seen the place, and as he is an 
engineer I aliould not like to say he is wrong, 
but it seemed to me he was. He has the whole 
of the water of Lough Corrib to drive bis 
machinery. 



Mr. Seton-Karr — continued. 

8216. Do you think he is possiblv wrong in 
that statement? — I think he is a filtlc wrong 
about his water power, and he has formed rather 
to my mind an erroneous idea. I cannot under- 
stand his evidence on that point, because there 
is an enormous supply of water there. 

8217. He is singularly well off for water power, 
is be not? — I sliouhl thiuk so. 

8218. In your opinion would an ordinary fry- 
guard interfere with his water power? — I do not 
think so. 

Mr. Tomlinson. 

8219. Referring to these plans which youhave 
just banded in. I see in the first one you put the 
fry-guard outside the sluioes ?--Yes, it is out- 
side the sluices. 

8220. As I understood your answer to my 
question, a fry-guard in this position might tend 
to stop the flow of the stream ? — Yes ; this fry- 
guard was put up under the Act of 5 & S Viet 
This is not the fry-guard relating to turbines; 
this was a fey-guard which related to every wheel 
turned by water. 

8221. What is the nature of this fry-gunrd? 
('J'Ae ll'ifnMS explained the diagram.) Tlus may 
be considered to be an extinct species of guaid, 
may it? — Yes, and it never was, enforced in 
fact. 
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PAPERS handed in by Mr. U. L. Moore^ 2 liny 1392. 



(A) 

Election of Couservatore of Finhoriaa, 1891. — {No. 1(5 — 2 orCulornino District.) — Salmon Pialuirioa Acta (Ireland). 

32 & 33 Vic. c. 92, and the Acts incorporated therewith. 

WiiF.KKAS the Board of Conservators elected in October 1888, for the district known os No. 1.^ — 2 or Coleraine 
District, will cease to exist in the month of October next, and a now hoard is to be elected. Wo, the Inspectors 
of Irish I'hbories, call the attention of those interested in the FUbeiiei), t6 the following provisions and regiuaiions 
in KspBct to such — 

Election of Conservators of Fiaherios. 

Tho Elections for the District of Coleraine which extends from the sea point of the townland boundary 
between the Townlaiids of Downhill and Drumsgully to the point of Portrush, should be hold — For the Upper 
or Freshwater Electoral Division (B.) on or about the 3rd October next, and for the Tidal Electoral Division, on 
or about the Gth October next. The numbers of Conservators to be elected are as follow : 

I. For the Tidal Electoral Division (A.), which comprises: — 

The whole of the sea along the coast and the tideway aud tidal portions of all rivers flowing into the 
SOI between the sea point of the townhmd boundary between the Townlands Downhill and Drumogully, 
and the point of Portrush Four Conservators. 

n. For the Upper or Freshwater Electoral Division (B.), which comprisos : — 

The whole of the freshwater portions of all rivers and their tributaries, flowing into tho son between 
the tcKuland boundary between the Townlands of Downhill and Drumagully and the point of Portrush, 

Four Conservators. 

1. The present Board of Conservators sliall fix and pnblish notice of the times and places for tho meetings of 
electors, in each electoral division, for Iho olcotion of Conservators for the same, and the number of Conservators 
as already settled to be elected for each elootoral division. 

2. Two weeks' notice thereof shall be given by hand bills and advortisemeuts in two or more newspapers 
circulating in the district. 

3. Tho meetings for elections shall commence at the hour named in tho notice to be published by the present 
Board of Conservators, and no votes shall be received after Three o'clock in the aftornoon of the day so Axed. 

4. Every person sh^l bo entitled to vote at such mootings who shall have paid license duty for tho current year 
within the electoral division only for which such meeting is held, and no others. 

5. Such persons shall choose a chairman to preside at snob meeting, who shall receive the votes of the 
electors. 

6. No person shall be eligible for the office of Conservator in any electoral division in which he does not reside 
or possess real property. 

7. All persons shall produce thoLr licensea for the current year at tho time of voting. 

8. Persons entitled as aforesaid to vote at such meetings shall bo entitled to have a vote or votes thereat, 
according to the following scale (that is to say)"if the license duty paid — 



Shall not amount to2Z. - - • • • - • - • One vote. 

Shall amount to 2 Z., and not amount to 5 1. Two votes. 

Shall amount to 5Z., „ „ lOZ. • - - • • Three votes. 

Shall exceed lOZ., ------- Four votes. 



9. A person voting by proxy shall endorse upon his license the name of the proxy whom ha authorises to 
vote for him, and place his own signature immediately under the name of such proxy. 

10. When any bcense is used by a proxy for voting purposes at the election, it must bear thereon a penny 
stamp, and be produced by the proxy at the time of voting. 

11. The proxy who seeks to record the votes on such a license must himself be a <^oolified elector, i.e.,be must 
have paid license duty himself in the electoral division in which be seeks to vote. 

12. 'pie chairman of such meeting shall declare tho persons who Rha.ll have received the greatest number of 

votes to be the elected Conservators, and shall certify under his bond the election of each Conservator, and furnish 
f ^ ^ cortiSoate which shall be sufficient authority for him to act as a Conservator, and shall alec within 

lour days after such election cause a list of such Oonservators, with a statement of the residence and post, town 
or each to be transmitted to our office, Dublin Castle, and shall also publish the said list in one or more 
newspapei-s circulating in the district. 

Noie . — The persons elected, as aforesaid, together with the ex-oMcia Conservators (who are, all persons 
poMessing a several fishery as owner, lessee, or occupier, valued under tho Acts for tho more effectual relief 

e S 2 of 
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of the poor in Ireland, at one hundred pounds yearly or upwards, provided that when a fishery so rated ahnii k» 
held by several persons, one person alone shall act as Conservator ; and all ma^trates paying license duty and 
being owners of land abutting on rivers), shall conjointly form a Board of OonservatorR of Fisheries fot'wid 
distnct. 

Given under our hands this 21st day of Auenat 1891. 

Thiyinfu F. Brady, 

Alan HamAy, 

Wm. i^isuwoeZ Gretn. 

Note to p. 12. — Forms of certificate to be famished to each Conservator when elected are supplied by the Inspectors 
to the different clerks of the Boards of Conservators. 



(B.) 

Election of Conservators of Fisheries, 1891. — (Coleraine District, No. 15 — 2.)— Salmon Fisheries Acts (Irelandl 
32 33 Viot. c. 92, and the Acts incorporated therewith. 

Notice is hereby given that, pursuant to the provisions of the above Acts, the Conservators of this District 
hereby require all persons who shall have paid License Duty for the year 1891, to assemble at the times and p l i gw 
hereinafter mentioned, for the purpose of electing Conservators for each Electoral Division in said District, in 
conformity with the terms of the Acts before recited. 



Electoral Division. 


Boundabies. 


1 

Number of 
Conservators to 
be Appointed. 


1 

Time of Meeting. 


Place of Meeting. 


Lower or Tidal ’ 
Electoral Division 

(A.) 


The whole of the sea along the 
coast, between the seapoint of 
the townlaud boundary be- 
tween the townlands of Down- 
hill and Drumagully, in the 
county of Londonderry, and 
the Point of Portnisli, in the 
county of Antrim, and aronnd 
any islands or rocks situate off 
the same, with the whole of the 
Tideway along said coast and 
rivers, and the whole of the 
tidal portions of the several 
rivers, nnd thoir tributaries 
flowing into the said coast be- 
tween said points. 


Four 


Tuesday the fith day 
of October 1891, at 
One o'clock, after- 
noon. 


; The Court-house. 
Coleraine. 


T^per or Freshwater 
Electoral Division 
(B.) 


The whole of the Upper or Fresh- 
water portions of all river's, 
lakes, nud their tributaries, 
comprised and terminating in 
the tidal electoral division. 


Four 


Saturday tho 3rd day 
of October 1891, at 
One o’clock, after- 
noon. 


The Oourt-house, 
Toome Bridge. 



Note . — In the event of any oloctorni division failing to elect ConBorvatom on the day appointed, the Conservators 
of other divisions shall act for tlie district. Each person desiring to vote will bo required to produce bis license for 
the year 1891, at the time of voting ; and persons voting by proxy will be required to produce tho license of the 
person whose proxy be holds, duly endorsed by the owner of said license. 

No votes can be received after Three o'clock p.m. on either of tho above days. 

Signed on behalf of the Conservators of the district, 

Joiteph Enylith, Clerk to the Conservators, 

Dated this 4tb day of September 1891. Crumlln, County Antrim. 



( 0 .) 

Salmon Fisheries (Boland) Acts Amendment, 1692. — Memoranda supplied by the Conservators of the Londonderry 
Salmon Fishery District, containing Resolutions, &c., in opposition to the provisions of tho above Bill. 

Office of Conservators of Fisheries, 

Sir, Londonderry, 23 June 1891- 

_ I HAVE been directed by my Board to forwai'd yon the enclosed copy of Resolutions, unanimously agreed to at 
their meeting held here on the I7th instant, by which you will see that it is their opinion that the “ Salmon Fisheries 
(Ireland) Acta Amendment,” which you are endeavouring to have passed into law, will be most destruotivo to the 
fisheries of this country. 

I am, <&o. 

(signed) Tkomaa Matheri, 

To W. E. Macartney, Esq., m.p., Clerk to Conservators. 

House of Commons. 



At a meeting of the Board of Conservators of the Londonderry District of Fisheries, No. 15 — 1, held in th® 
Board Room, Londonderry, on Wednesday, the 17th June 1891, the following Resolutions were proposed by 
J . A. Alexander, Esq., J.P., seconded by William Irwin, Esq., and nnaaimously agreed to 

1, That the provisions in the Statutes at present in force in respect of gratings in the watcroounes^ 
mills situated on rivers frequented by salmon are just, and millownexs are already adequately protectea 
thereby. 

_ 2. That “ turbines ’* are the most destructive class of miU wheel to salmon, salmon fry, and trout, and ar® 
rapidly supplanting the old “ bucket wheels.” a th t 
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3. That the inspectors of Irish Fisheries have, under the existing law, at present power to grant 
esamptioos, where necessary, to mill owners from being reqnired to put in gratings. 

4. That if it he necessary to revise the present Salmon Fishery Laws, that such revision should be general 
and not particular, and that the present Acts should be codified and revised by the G-overmnent, acting under 
the advice of the inspectors of Irish Fisheries and the several Boards of Conservators. 

6. That the Bill to “Amend the Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) Acts” will, if passed, work a forfeiture of 
existing private fiabory rights, as well as desti'oy a aonree of food for the public, without any equivalent public 
or private benefit. 

6. That the proposed Bill contains no olaiiaes providing for compensation to owners of salmon fi.shorics 
who must be injured by the removal of gratinga in watercourses to mills. 

7. That the several Boards of Conservators have not even funds sufficient to provide for the expense of 
watching the hesid-waters of the rivers in their respective districts during the spawning season, and kive no 
fuuda under their control to apply to the erection of gratings, as proposed by the said Bill. 

8. That the Bill provides the several Boards of Conservators with no funds for such purpose, and 
consequently, in effect, repeals altogether the law in respect of providing gratings in the watercourses 
of milis. 

9. That even if such Bill provided the necessary funds for erecting grating, the provisions of the Bill 
would be inoperative, inasmuch as it is not provided thereby how or by whom it is to he determined whether 
or not the erection of a grating “ in any way interferes with the effective working of any mill,” and no other 
existing Act so provides. 

10. That the provisions of the existing English Salmon Fishery Acts in respect of “ gratings ’’ (and on 
the basis of which it is suggested that the provisions of this Bill ate based) are entirely iuoperative, and 
largely explain why salraou in almost all the English rivers have become extinct. 

11. That it is understood that the inspectore of Irish Fisheries (who are men of large experience on 
this subject) are entirely opposed to the provisions of this Bill as being destructive of public and private 
interest and unworkable. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing Resolutions be sent to the Right Honourable 
A. J. Balfour, M.P., Chief Secretary for Ireland, and also to the Members of Parliament 
reprosonting the City of Londonderry and the Counties of Londonderry and Donegal. 



House of Commons Library, 

Sir, 25 June 1891. 

I BEO to acknowledge your letter of 23rd June, enclosLng copy of Resolutions passed at a Meeting of Board of 
Conservators, Londonderry District. I l-^et that I rnn unable to agree with any of Kosnlutioua, which, however, 
appear to me to have been adopted without an accurate appreciation of the facts upon which thoy bear. 

I am, &c. 

To the Clerk of tho Conservators. (signed) William Ellison Macarliiey. 



Rt S.U.MOM Fisheries (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill. 

. Office of Conservators of Fisheries, Londonderry, 

Sir, 9 July 1801. 

I HAVE received your kind favour of the 26th June 1891 . Tho Resolutions pasaed by tho Conservators of tlio 
Londonderry District, and a copy of which were sent you, were adopted after duly cunaiderliig the evidence of men 
who have the experience of a lifetime In regard to the subject-matter. 

living had the opportunity of perusing your Bill, the Conservators of this District would he glad if you would 
afford theminformation on the following points : — 

1. The only funds the Conservators have are obtained from the collection of licence duties paid in the 
district. Tliese funds are not even snfficient to pay for the protection of the rivers in theii district during 
the close season ; and at present they are assisted largely by private contribution. From what source there- 
fore are the funds to be obtained with which the Conservators are to carry out the provisions of the alsove 
Bill in regard to gratings, &c. 7 

2. Who is to prescribe the period during which gratings are to be placed in watercourses, &c. ? 

3. Will a “ grating include a lattice or wire work," and if not, how are fry to be protected ? 

4. Who is to decide, and by what means is it to be decided, whether any proposed grating would interfere 
with the effective working of any mill ? 

6. How are the inspectors of fisheries to recover from a Board of Conservators the expense of widening 
such watercourses “ as they shall deem expedient,” assuming such board have available funds ? And bow, 
when they have no funds for such purpose, as before stated ? 

6. Who is to decide, and by what means is it to be decided, whether the erection of gratings at the mouths 
of streams “ prejudicially interfere with water rights used for the purpose of manufactore, Ac.” ? 

7. Where are the funds to be obtained by the Board of Cooservatora to defray the cost of erecting such 
gratings so lost referred to, their present funds being deficient to defray the ordinary preservation daring the 
dose season, as stated ? 

8. Assuming the statement of this Board of Conservators to be true — that they have no funds with which 
to carry out the provisions of the above Bill — is it inaccurate to state that, so far as this distTnot is concented, 
the above Bill repeals in effect altogether the law in respect of the preservation of salmon, Ac., in the erection 
of gratings in watercourses, Ac. ? 

I am, &c. 

W. E. Macartney, Esq., K.P., (signed) Thoa. Mathtra, Clerk. 

House of Commons, Westminster. 
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Extract from “ Irish Times," 6th August 1891. 

MttLOWSERS AND lIiLL GR.VTIN03 IK ENOL.VND. 

Hi'. Sfjftwi, on behiili of Mr. T. M. IlcaUi, asked the President of the Bo;ml of Tra \e whether representations 
~hnd been made to him Urn the hw i-elatiiig to the enforcement of gratings on milts in Enghind, to prevent sahnon 
enteiing the watercourses of mills, had been proved to be ioeilootivo for the piir[Kwe ; and, if so, was it on account 
of tlio deiiciouev ur want of funds on tlio part of Boards of Gouservators to erect sucb gioitiDgs, or whether the 
English Boards Imd sufficient funds to erect and maintain them ; whether millowncvs in England hod offered any 
opposition to put up siu-h gratings on stroams frequented by salmon ; wliat w<ik tlie general untnre or character of the 
working power of tho miUs in Bugluud, that is, whether workeil by bucket wheels or turbines ; where gratings had 
been put. and what had been thok cliarocter ; at whose expense hod they been oi*ccbed, and in what places or at what 
mills in England had they been proved iujiiriousto tlie effective working power of tho mill ; if any complaint Ihatthey 
would or do, who decided the matter ; was there any appeal, and, if so, to what court ; and had any complaints been 
made by any Board of Conficiwotora, or any other peiwona interested, ogainst tJio insufficiency of the present laws in 
England bearing on this subject ; and, if so, what was the nature of the corapLuuts, or the reasons given by them that 
the law was insuttlciont or ineffective ? 

Sir M. n. Dewl . — I am informed that the Boards of Conservators in England and "Wales complain generally of 
difficulties which they axnorieuoe in tho erection of gratings at mills, nnrlor the provisions of the Salmon Fisbenes 
Acts, in coiisequenue of the .ibseuce of a means of determining beforehand the diffei'Onccs which frequently arise 
between themselves and the occupiers of mills on the subject, and that in many onsos they abstain from erecting 
gratings from fear of the oxpciiaivc litigation which might ensue, their funds being in moat cases limited. In the 
event of n decision being sought on the point whether a giuting which had been erected was injurions to the power, 
it might be obtained by the occupier of Uie mill under the 54tb Section of the Salmon Fishciy Act, 1873. I am not 
uwsre of aiiv case in which the qiio.Htion 1ms been tried. Tl»e mills arc, in the majority of cases, worked by wheels, 
eiil.er ovuivfint or undershot, but of late years, in m;uiy instances, turbines have been introduced. A I'etum of all 
the gratings which have been erected could o^y be obtaiued by application to each Board of Conservators, and it 
does not appear that the utility of such a retain would be at all commensurate with the labour involvea in its 
preparatiou. I am not aware that any gratings injurious to the milling power are maintained. 
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APPENDIX, No. 2. 



PAPER banded in bj Sir Tkoma% Brudy, 24 May 18D2. 



Extract from the “ Freeman’s Journal and National Pr«ss.”— 22nd April 18D2. 



OUR Salmon fisheries. 

To Editor of ‘'Freeman and National Press.” 



Dear Sir, 

It strikes me that neither the Preas nor the public are suSiciently alive to the dang in that threaten onr salmun 
fisheries. If all iho allegations made ngainet the destructive chornctor of turbines when salmon fry are descouiling to 
the sea be coireot, then the dangen of extinction of our salmou fislievies in tberivei's wlicre such mochinoeare used 
for milling power without being properly protected against the ingress of the fish, are imminent. In IdUll a select 
Committse of the House, over wliieh the Into Mr. M’Mahon, u.r. for Wexford, presided, investigated this amongst 
other subjects connected with the fisheries. The lute lamented John A. llluke, M.i*. for VVabovford, who was 
master of the snbject, and than whom no man took a deeper interest in the prosperity of the fisheries, and indeed 
of every industry in the country, was one of the membeT« of tha t Committee. 

Evidanoe was produced before them of the great destruction of the young of a ilinun by turbinea at mills. 
There was tlion no law requiiing gratings or lattices to be put up to pi-event tlio destruction of snlmnii or fi-y at 
miib. The remit of the Iftbonrs of that Committee was the possuig of the Acc of 18JS, aud amongstits provisions 
was one directing that where turbines or other similar hydraulic nudiiues which might be injurioiis to aalmon or 
the young of uiltnon in their descent to the sea were used, tbe persons owning or using them should, during the 
time of such descent taking place, provide grating or o her effiuieut means to prevent aalinun or young of salmon 
passing into tbe uiacliiue. Turbines were little used in those days, but where they were, and that ediclout moana 
liaU not bom provided to pruvont the ingress of fry, the fry were found dead in huge quuntitiea in the toilraoo, 
notably at the Cork waterworks, on tbe River Leo. 

The I.cgislatnro could, therefore, do notlung lc.ss than it did to preservo nii iniportnut national industrial 
rosonree, alfording remunemtivo employment to u large number of fishoruion all round Irelujid, from extinction, 
aud which should have been the result if means Imd not been taken, as iu Cork, to prevent the dcsti-nctinu of fry. 
I remember well when this destruction took place, and whnt a ennatomution wn.a caiiaod among not only the 
proprietors of lisheries in the river, but the large body of poor fishermun who wuro dependent for tboir doily bread 
on fishing in the tidal waters of the livev. Since then the erection of turbines na a moving power for inacliiuory 
has gone on extending year by year. They have lately become so mimorous in one diatriot iu the North, and tbe 
complaints of the doorease of ttalmon in those rivers have become so widespread that the Uousorvatui-s of Fisheries 
felt it iucnmbeut on them to look more sharply after tbe mutter and to oiifurce the law more strictly then they 
hud done liitherto. In some places gratings were put up to prevent the ingress of fry during tboir descent to the 
sea, u'hich takes place principally during tbe nioutbs of March, April, and May. In other places the owners 
refuged or neglected to comply with the law, tlie result being issuing of summonses, infliction of fines, anger and 
bod blood generated between tbe fishing and the milling interests ; and, finally, an appeal on behalf of tbe latter 
to tbe Leuislaturo, for redress, which took the appearuiiuo of the bill at present before Parliament to amend tlie 
salmon fisbeiw laws. This Bill proposes to repeal all the clauses in thelrish fiabery laws respecting gratings or the 
prote'^tinu of turbines, and to BUDstitnto therefor provisiuos of the English laws, which are a dead letter and 
utterly u elcss, and, I may say, now obsolete from being impmctioablc to work. It has been referred to a Select 
Comniitbee. who have been taking evidence on the subject since the 22nd March last, and the nature of which is, 
for tbe greater part, of the most vague and indefinite character. No one has positively stated that the tozbinos 
actually kill the fish going through, and no witness on behalf of the promoters of the Bill, whether owners or 
inan\if.ictai-u\-8 of turbines or engineers, luis gono much fartlier than sa^ng they never saw fisli killed, or that they 
did not think they would injure the fi-y, and that they thought fry would pass through safely. On the other hand, 
those who use the turbines tor manufacturing purposes allege that if they were compelled to put up such a close 
wire fencing as would be necessary to keep out fry it would bo luinoos to the great millmg industry of the 
Noi-th. 

I, for one, would be the last man tli.at would do any act to injure any industry in the country. Wo have, 
uoforlunalely, too few of them. Hero, however, we have two great ones — the one, natural, producing about 
000,0001. annually and employinsr over 12,000 people, and likely to bo incre^<sed m.aterially under proper cate, 
management, and protection and wise laws ; tbe other, though artificial, depending on natnial resources— the use 
of tbe water. I cannot admit any right in the latter to injure the former. Before mills were fish was, aud mill* 
owners have uo more than a right to the use of water iu such a way that they will do no injury. 

They know the consequences of causing an injury to any one either above or below thorn. But tliis is not a 
question between one private owner and another. It is one that vitally affects a huge number of poor fishermen, 
who fish round tbe coast, and in the tidal parts of rivers on their common law rights. U is only to^he Legislature 
they have to look for protection. If tnrbinea are of the destructive character alleged, and which was sliuwn to he 
the case, at any rate in 186 J, surely the present salutary law respecting them should not be repealed. If they are 
proved not to be so, I am quite sure, from my intimate knowlei^e respooting fishing interests, that those who 
possess them would not try to enforce any law that would injure the milling industry. 

I believe both may be carried on with advantage and without injury to one or other by a little givQ-and'take 
principle. But I do fear, from my knowledge, however slight and imperfect it may be, that if the present Bill 
0.80, 8 S 4 becomes 
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becomes law, most serious consequences to, if not extinction of, the salmon fislieries in many places miclit follow 
It therefore behoves the public and all who desire to see our salmon fiaheries a source of wealth and emplovmeBt 
to the people, and food for the public, to be up and stirring at what, I believe, is a most eventful crisis in the 
historjr of our salmon fisberioa. 

As to the manner in which the laws have been administered by the Inspectors of Fisheries I will not ent r 
into. Their public reports presented to Parliament will speak for thenuielvea, and if any wrr.ng statement is made 
therein, I presume it can be controverted. 

I conld say much more. The importance of the matter provenis me saying less, and I hope you will give this 
a place in your joamal. 

Youre truly, 

11, Peroy-place, Dublin, 20 April. (signed) T%maa F. Hratly. 



ExTuacT from the “ Freeman and National Press." — 9tb April 1892. 



IBISH FISnEMES. 

To the Editor of “ Freeman aud National Press." 

Sir, 

Casual readers of Sir Thomas Brody's letter in your issue of the 22nd ult. might be led to believe that it was 
the moderate statement of a very stvoug case instead of a most plausible recapitulation of a very weak one. Hu 
major proposition, that the turbines do kill the fish, has yet to be established. They may have done — ^be states that 
it was proved they did by the report of a Committee which took its evidence almost a generation ago— but an 
Irishman who hoses any legislative propoutiou on a precedent of thirty years ago ciin claim very little credit for 
either observation or consistenoy. Any number of "late lamenteds'' will not bide that fact. One "Fishery 
Inspector " did assert before the Committee now sitting that he had lifted dead fish from tho tailroce of a mill in 
this vicinity. These precious specimens, he asserts, no persou ever euw but members of his own family. Strange 
proceedings ! Why did be not show them to the owner u£ the mill at oucc, aud in the presence of witnes.scs produce 
incontrovertible evidence that fish were killed, there and then ? I think that wc may fairly assume that those bsh 
were too “fresh," and had to be eaten t-u«i gruno talit. Tho uecesity for this condimeul is strengthened by the fact 
that one of his co- inspectors, in tho irritating prosecutions which preceded tho introduction of the Bill now under 
discussion, when asked if be could prove the existence at all of a turbine nt n cortoiu place, swore, in confinnatiou, 
that he heard every beat of the backets. Rather a phenomoiiai proceeding when one cunsidors that in the tui-biue 
in question the said buckets produce 6,7(J0 " beats " per minute, while the merely human car is incjipable of differen- 
tiating between the beats when they exceed UliO per minute ! 

Sir Thomas says *' The result of tho labouw of that Oommittee was the piissing of tho Act of 1803.’’ Amongst 
its provisions was one directing that where turbines or other injurious hydraulic machines existed the users should 

t irovide gratings to prevent tho young salmon passing through. The Act of 18(13 was certainly subsequent to the 
abours of that Oomiuittee, but it is ancient histoiy now that the clause iu question was smuggled in widiont the 
cc^aisance of the Irish millowimrs. 

Now as to Sir Thomas Bnady’smf iiiivericordiam appeal on behalf of the Irish fi-sherman. In this be isuo novice. 
In his letsera and speeches, which 1 Imve now before me, in the official report of tho Intornatioual Fisheries 
Exhibition of 1883, this tone is singularly predominaut. Indeed it may be said to bo tlio keynote of all his 
utteiunces. That he ussumo.s this lino of thought and epoocli is not to bo wondorod nt in view of the statement of 
tho Hon. Spcncor Walpole, in vul t, p. 41), of the report, that “ Irish nshermeu have been the favourite object of 
Stntepatronage for years. 8u long os this pnfcroungo cunhnues there will nlw.iys bo a rnco of Irish fishermen. 

Be justly says that inrbiuea havo incrcuscd year by year since then, and I may add tliat thoy will douhttossly 
contiuue to do so if coolloss Ireland is to have any indnatrinl future, unless provoiited-by this caudliiig legislation, of 
which Sir Thomas Brndy is such an admirable exponent. It is only with turbines tliat waterpower ran be ntilised to 
drive the modern mnehiuory nuccsKury for succossful cunipetitiou. Tlioy possoss littio inertia ; they ;iro cnpible of 
being govoi'iiod, and they have an oHicienoy of 20 per cent, over breast wbools. If this war of oxtormiuati'm which 
the coiLsorvators are waging against them is succc-ssful, tho nvumfactui'crfl will bo driven to tlio largo seaboard towns. 
.A.8 coal will bo chotper there aud the transport of matoiials will bo considoriibly less, tho workora must follow, the 
country will be depleted, aud that stal» of things will ensue which tho Prime Ministur nut holi: a year ago so 
lamentably deplored. There will be room for salmou fishing then. Indeed it is (juito ovideiit that the consci'vaton 
are determined to keep the western rivers with their vast water pi^wer unemployed, os no sane person would sink 
capital there uudor such harassing nud precarious conditions. Already their action has begnn to toll and in some 
districts the exodus of muuafacturora aod their workpeople has eommooced. And docs tlio comparative value of 
the fishing industry justify this? 1 will again qnoto from the Exhibition Reports. Fryer on “Tho Salmon 
Fisheries,” p. 40, says, — " Tho manufacturing and mining industries of tlie country are or vastly greater value 
than the salmon fl.shing industry. Tbe annual value of the exports of British and Irish manufuoturos nnd pro- 
duce is two hundred and fifty millions sterling. This enormous total takes no coguisauoe of home consumptiou, 
and against it the salmon fisheries of the three kingdoms can only show a groas estimated production of three 
quarters of a million a year." This statement, be it remembered, is by a spocinlist, and dolivered at an Exhi* 
tion for the Promotion of Fisheries as late as 1883. 

There is one phase of this question to whi<^ sufliciont attention has not been directed. That is ; the 
patriotic action of the conservators. According to the showing of one of the witucssos that commendable bqdv 
spend considerably more yearly than thoy receive. Is this tho result of pure phibrnthropy, as they would wish 
one to believe, or is it incorrea to swell the already largo dividends of the Bann, Foyle, and Erne Fishery Com- 
pany, of which he is a partner ? By all means lot thorn spend as much money us they have a mind to foster and 
promote their own industry, hut give them no legal right to put other industries under contribution for Uist 
purpose. Those capitalist companies and landlora owners of royalties, so railed, not satisfied with the unjiut 
I8fi3 laws, which we claim to have repealed, wish to crush turbine wheels, and with them tho struggling industries 
of Ireland, ont of existence. They state the fish were here before the mills, but so wore the potential water 
rights, and so were the men and women of Ireland, (indeed, in my own case and in that of the next lower mill- 
owner, the power formerly belonged to the adjaoent Abbey of St. Mary’s, and was used by tbe monks till the 
dissolution of the monasteries, 3(j0 years ago), and as the land was cleared in the past lialf century to make 
Ireland a grasing field to rear stock and beef for England, so the mills and the populaoion dependent on them are 
to be stamped out and driven off to swell the incomes of these capitalists and owners of monopolies. It has been 
shown by no less an authority thau Dr. Day that drainage and cultivation by reducing the water between flooM 
in the rivers tend to the destruction of the salmon supply. Why do not those conservators institute n critavdc 
against tbe farmers and compel them to fill up their drains nnd turn their land into its original state of bog 
and morosis in order to protect the Siilmon? But Ireland has few manufacto iea. and they .are more easily trusned 
than the fanners. It still seems a moot point whether tho turuines injure salmon fry or not. Even Sir Thomas 
does not soom certain on the point. But to mo thore is no doubt on the matter as far as my two 
wh»ls are concerned. I placed a i-inuh lattioo cffeutually across the exit of tho water for 14 days in April, 
du'i-’g which time the water flowed through these meshes, and had no other possible outlet. There were a 
few living but not one dead fry to bo seen, although I searched the turbine pool thoroughly with an inrandes- 
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cent electric lamp passed under the water. Other causes, not one or two but many, are at work lessening the 
iih in our manufictaring rivet-a And the remedy is app.acent, viz., artificial propagation near the river mouths. 
Even ths Japanese, just emerging from barbarism, have adopted it years ago. In every large salmon rivet in* 
Scotland it has been in operation for many years. Dr. Day says, with regard to artificial propagation, that “ all 
natural salmon rivers may be kept thoroughly stocked with this fish, and rivers which have been depleted 
ihroagh any cause brought back to their former cicelleuee.” And yet to-day in Ireland the only remedy is to 
blame the millownerA Why can the two industries not live side by side ? I have shown that from a comparative 
standpoint the fisheries are nowhere. If it is merely a question of the survival of the fittest, they moat go, as they 
have gone in England in the past. But can even the leas-fit not survive too ? Science has scored another victory 
here, and the conservators are perfectly well aware that with improved methods the lower reaches of the river and 
tee seaboard may yet yield an abundant and remunemtivo harvest without at all interfering with the rights of the 
millowners. We have no wish to see thesalmoa extingaished, but we contend that from a national standpoint it is 
of vital importance that we should be unhampered and uurestcicted in our race to place on a firm footing the material 
prosperity of onr native land. 



Oldgreen Woollen Mills, Ballymena. 



Yours truly, 

(signed) JoTm Dimmo^t. 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 



LIST of the Pbimcipal Headings in the following Index, with the Pages at 
which they may be foimd. 
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Acts of Paruaueft (Gratings Clavsb) 333 

Balisodare River (Sligo) - - - 334 

Ballymena District: 

1. As to t/ie Mills generally in the 
District, the Erection Gratings 
at Turbines, and the Condition of 



the Fisheries - - - 334 

•i. Case of Mr. Webb - - - 335 

8. Coie of Mr. Dinmore - - 33^ 

Bann River ~ - 336 

Conservators (Local Fiseery Boards) - 341 

Cork Waterworks (iliPEn Lws) - - 34a 

Employment ....... 343 

England ....... 3^3 

Exemptions, Erection of Gratinge, Ifc. * - 344 

Experiments (Tvrrinxs) : 



1 . Exvermentsdg Mr. Ritiinsonupon 

the Question of Fish being In- 
jured in passing through the Tur- 
bine Wheels - 345 

2. Experiments by IHr. M‘Dermott 

and others .... 345 
a. Experiments, with Treasury Sanc- 
tion, by Sir Thomas Brady - 345 
4 . Experiments at Mr. Webb's Mill; 
conflicting hereon hy 

Sir Thomas Brady and Mr. Webb 345 

Fisbeey Owners - 346 

Fisb-Passes ...... 346 



Pill 

Gratings, Fry Guards, ^c. {Turbines)! 

1. Evidence on the part of Millatanert 

strongly adverse to the Compul- 
sory Erection of Gratings, Lat- 
tices, ^c., in jTont of Turbine 
Wheels 

2 . Evidence as to the Necessity oj 

Gratings, Sfc- in the hderest of 
the Fisheries - - - ' 351 

3. Suggestions as to the kind of Grat- 

ing or Fry Guurdto be Employed 351 

4. Short Period of the Year for 

tehich necessary - - ■ 351 

t. Generally as to the Law and 
Pracn'ce on the Su^ect - • 3ji 

6. Nen Clauses added to the Bill, as 
regards Gratings - - *363 

Inspbotors of Fisheries - - - -356 

Lisnajillan MiUs - - - - - . 357 

Mills and A 1 ilij}wnrr 5 : 

I. Generally as to the Erection of 
Gratings, Seiimgs, ^c, by Milt 
owners, and astot^ Incidence of 

the Cost 359 

•2. Belative Interests of hltllewntrs 
and Fishery Owners; SuggestuRx 
that they may be reconciled • 360 
3. Effect Ilf Mr, Macartney’s Bill, as 
regards Mills and Fisheries ; 
conflicting Opinions on the sulgect 360 

Poaching - - - • - - -368 

Sligo Mills 369 

Submerged Trough - - - - * 37® 

Turbines : 

1. Eridenee os to the Value of Tur- 

bines in the Milling and Manu- 
facturing Industries <f Ireland, 
and as to their increasing Adop- 
tion • - • - • 37* 

2. Different hinds of Turbines in use 37* 

8. Denial that Salmon Fry or Smovlts 

are Killed or Iniurea bu the Tw- 



Foyle, Bonn, and Erne Fisheries - - - 348 

Fry and Smovlts ..... 348 
Galmay Fisheries ...... 330 



bines - - - - • 37* 

4 . Evidence to the Effect that Turbines 
are very Destructive to (he young 

Fish 37* 

Weirs and Dams « - - - - - 376 
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chia Index the Figures following the Names of the Witnesses, and those in the 
Analysis of Evidence of each Witness, refer to the Questions in the Eyidence; the Figures 
following Apf. refer to the Pages in the Appendix ; and the Numerals following Rep. to the 
Pages in the Report and Proceedings of the Cumniitjee.] 



A. 

ACTS OF PARLIAMENT {GRATINGS CLAUSE). Evidence as to the 
importance attached by witness to Section 30 of the Act 26 Sc 27 Viet. c. 114, which 
Mr. Macartiiey’s Bill, if |>assed, would repeal ; contention that, as tinder this clause the 
onus nf proving that damage is done by turiiines to salmon or the young of salmon lies on 
the conservators, there is no necessity to repeal the clause, Hallett 2786-2794. 

Examination respecting the provisions in the various Acis for the efficient piotection ol 
turbines, ficc., by gmtins:s ; admission that, as regards mills, the Act of i86g atfords very 

good protection, Puterson 6169-6177. 6179. 61K1-6187. 6248-6255 Dissent from 

the view that in some respects the Act of i86g is inoperative, owing to there being no 
penalties fixed ; conclusion that under this Act the conservators have adequate means of 
protecting the fiBheries, ih. 6189-6191. 6197-6199. 

Ezplanaiion as to the provision made for the erection of gratings and lattices by the 
76th section of the Act of 1842; staieincnt reldtive to the fact that this Act is not 
operative in regard to mills, Afunn 6294-6299 — Consideration of the Act of 1863, 
under Section 30 of which it is provided ihat gratings shall be erected in front of 
turbines, under certain penalties for non-compliance; opinion as to the equity of this law, 
inasiimcii as proof is reqniied that such machines are injurious to the salmon, i&. 6310- 

6315- 6325,6326. 6330. 6479-6499 Reference, in support of the above contention, 

to the prosecution of Mr. Webb by Mr. Moles, and to the failure o( tlie action owing to 
absence of proof that any injury had been done to the fish by the turbines, ih. 631 6-6327' 
6500-6504. 6534-6539.' 

Evidence in regard to the provisions of the Act of 1869 ; explanation that this Act, 
by its excmpiiou clause, renaeted »he previous enactment of 1842 operHlive as regards 
mills, Munn 6330-6344. 6562-6564. 

Statement in support of suggestion that the clause oomplatned of as injurious to 
millovviiers was inserted in the Act of i86g without proper consideration, ilfocar^n^ 
jrp. 25.5, 256. 

Eiuire corroboration of the evidence of Mr. Mimn as to the provisions of the law 
respfcling gratings at mills and lurl'ines, Sir T. Brady 6927-6929— —Expediency of a 
conipveliensive G'<ivemmenl Bill dealing witii the salmon hsheries as a whole, in lieu of 
the present Bill, ih. 7248. 7257-7261. 

Power of boards of conservators under the Acts of 1842 and 1869 to corai>el the 
miilowners to erect gratings and lattices at the intakes of the head-races; injury, 
however, to the mills if lattices were enforced, Sir T. Brady 7344-7353— Examina- 
tion respecting the origin of the turbine clause in the Act of 1863, it not having been in 
tlie Bill as proposr-d by Goverouient, tJ. 7360-7379. 

New clause added to tlie Bill as regards incorpomtion of Acts, Rep, viii. 

See also England. Scotland. 

Amendments to Bill. Several amendments made by the Committee in different clauses of 
the Bill, Rep. viii. 

American Weed. See Canadian {American) Weed, 

Appeal from Inspectors. New clause added to the Bill as regards appeal by any person 
aggrieved by the decision of the inspectors. Rep. viii. 

0.80. T T 3 Arthur, 
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Report, iHg-2 — continued. 



Arihur^ Lachlon. (Aiialysis of his Evidence.) — Is partner in the firm of Arthur ani 
Company, of the Greenfield Bleaching and Dyeing Works, on the KelUwaier river, 
644- 653. 

Evidence bb to the magnitude of the works of the above firm and of others in the 

neighbourhood, there being fourteen other works on the same nver, 554 

Statement that the manufacturers depend solely upon the efficient water-power derived 

from tlie river, 551, 552. 558. 577 Information respecting the prosecution of witness' 

fill!) and the stoppage of the working of the mills through the erection of lattices, io., 
669-569 Denial that the fish are injured by the turbine wheels, 570-575. 590. 

Assertion that if the compliance with the requirements of the conservators were 
rendfred compulsory the business carried on by witness and other millowners would be 

loislly ruined, 576. 587. 593, 594 Opinion that the fulling off in the fishing in the 

KelUwuur river is caused by the presence of fiax water, aud by the destruction caused 

bv pike, 578-584 Desire of the manufacturers of the district to conform to any 

ngulatioDB provided the water power be not diannishcd, 588, 589. 592. 



B. 

Balisodore River (^Sligo). Witnes.'s, who is owner of a "several" salmon fi^ihery in the 
Balisodare river, in the Sligo digirict, employs from forty to fifty men in the fishery, 
Cooper 3518. 3523. 3549-3551 At Bali-od.>re Mills there are at present uo tur- 

bine wheels, but some will soon be erected, witness, as owner, having recently renewed 
the lease, ib. 3527, 3528. 

InfoimatioQ respecting the turbines that have been erected at certain mills »t CooIIoney, 
and the steps taken to render them harmless to the fisheries, Cooper 3527-3530. 

Particulars resnecting the erection of fry-guards at turbine wheels, on the requisiiion 
of witness, and ids action in defraying their cost; amicable relations existing between 
the millers and wiiness, ib. 363‘-3533" 3655- 3663»3664. 36G7- 

ExaminHiioii respecting the nature of the guards ; since their erection there has been 
-no injury to the fish, and no complaints have been received ae to stoppage of 
water power or difficulty in keeping such protections free from obstruction. Cooper 353-^- 
3S45- 3567-3663- 

Ballvuibna District : 

As to the Mills generally in the District, the Erection of Gratings at 
Turbines, and the Condition of the Fisheries. 

2 . Case of Mr. Webb. 

3. Case of Mr. Dinsmore. 

1. As to the Mills generally in the Disti ict, the Erection of Gratings at Turbines, 
and the Condition of the Fisheries : 

Witness, -who is a local inspector of fisheries for the Ballymena district, bus acted in 
that capacity for nine years, bting iii the employment of the board of conservators at 
Coleraine, Moles 2093-2097. 

Siatement as to there being giaiinas at only three mills out of the thirty that are 

■working in tlie disiriot, Molts 2102—2107. 2113. 2114 Dlminuiiou of the number 

ot Bulnioii during the last six years due principally to the destruction of the hsb by 
turhiues, tfi. 2179-2181. 

Inforinatiou relative to the erection of fry •guards by most of the millowners in 1890 
-and 1891, and to their discoutmuunce owing to a decision given by a county court 
judge. Moles 2216-2227. 

Assertion that witness received no complaints as to stoppage of water power, but the 
milli/woers ohjeded to their having to bear ihe cost of erection of the gratings. Moles 

2228-2236 Estimate that more than half oi the expenditure of the conservators is 

iiiciiiTed in watching mill-races, &c., ib. 2317-2319 Purticulars respecting the 

sutnnionses i»s<ied against certain millowners in the Ballymena district, with the result 
oi tbeii being fined, ib. 2357-2370. 

Decrease in ibe mimber of anglers due to the deterior'ition of the fishing ; opinion that 
this decrease affects not only the welfare of the conservators but that ol the whole 

dietiict. Moles 2413-2418 lo'al deetruciion of the bshiiig in certain rivers by the 

actii>n of the turbines und by the poi>onuus matter from paper mills, fiax works, See., that 
has been allowed to contaminate the water, 16. 2571-2577. 2673-2678. 

Reiietaiion of staieineiit tliai lattices of a satisfactory nature were erected and kept 
in position by the millowni rs during the years 1K90 and i8gi ; infornmtiou respecting 
(be inspe<-tionB and surprise visits made by wimess at night at certain mills, with the view 
of ascertaining that the conservators’ requisitions were not being evaded, 2578- 

2605. 

luforniatloa 
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Report, 1892 — continued. 



J3ALLYMENA 23/5Tfl/CT— continued. 

2. Case uf Mr. Webh: 

Information in tirtad respecting tbe summonae^t ieanerl, presutnably on the part of 
the Coleraine conservatora, against witnepB by Mr. Edward Moles, local insprclor; 
failure of the prosecutors to prove damage to the 6sh by the lorhine w heels, Wehb 17-20. 

44-63- 92* 93* i<^3-io8. J 10. 112-1 14 Statement that in the year 1873 witness had 

received a requisition to erect such gratines and neltingi'., hut that the inspector of 

£eheries had withdrawn it as being likely to destroy the water power, tj. ld-2'‘ 

Estimate that the cost of complying with the requi^ition maue upon witness would be 
about 1400 1 . 5 ib. 120, 121. 129. 131. 

Reiterated denitil that the fish are liable to be injured lu any way by the turbine 
wheels attached to the mill owned by witiiesa, Webh 146-191. 2.^0, 247. 25-2-25H* 264. 

267-271.284.292-297. 331-340 Unqualified objection of witness to the erection 

of ra-tting, on the ground of difiicully in keeping it clear, and of the loss of water power 

entailed thereby, ib. 248-252. 255-257. 287. 289-291. 301. 311,312 Refusal to 

comply with the provisions of the 30th section of the Act 26 & 27 Viet. c. 114; 
t6. 273-275— —Explanation respecting the exemption received by witness with legard 
to the ereoli*m of gratings and nettings, ib. 343. 3,50-369. 

Reference to the turbines in operation at the mills owned by Mr, Webb; statement 
as to the impracticability of erecting gratings or shields similar to those in use at the 

Lisnafillaii Works, Wilson 650-660. 668-672. 684-699. 702 Examination respecting 

the great expense that would be incurred in erecting ^e required gratings at Mr. Webb's 
mills, Cadle 908-917. 

Evidence in corroboration of Mr. Webb’s estimate that the cost of complying with 
the requisiiions of the Conservators would be about 1,400/. ; Wilson 1204-I2i»8-- 
Concurrence with Mr. Wtbb’a estimate that the cost of erecting the proposed 
gratings, &c., would, in his case, be about 1,400 ; Rodtiuon t374~i378* 

Further evidence respecting the prosecution of witness by Mr. Mole* for iion- 
compItHDCe with certain requisitions to erect lattices or nettings in order to prevent the 

fi?h from receiving injury by passing tlirougb Ihe turbine-*, Webh 1.588-1599 

InformalioD in regard to ihe stoppage of the mills caused by the erection of lattices, 
&c. ; impossibility of keeping the nettings free from obstruction, ib. 1600-1624 
Explanation with reference to statement that pressure was brought to bear ou Sir 
Thomas Brady to giant an exemption from erecting giatings, Stc., ib, 1625-1631. 

Dissent from staterarnt in Mr. Webb's cano that the salinon swim back out of the 
mill-mces, and that they are in salety when therein, M'Dermoit 1723-1733. 1850- 
1852. 

Reference to Mr. Webb’s evidence aa to the cust of en-cling the required gratings, 
&c., being 1,400 1 . : opinion that this estimate is a vastly exaggerated one, MDermott 
1763. 1825-1833. 1929-1933. 

Details of the circumstances under which Mr. Webb was summoned and fined for 
not erecting (he fish guards, &c., required by the conservators; admission that one 
conviction was quashed on appeal on account of the Inck of engineering evidence. Moles 

2320-2356, 2614-2621 Explanalinn as regards the invitation given to witness by 

Mr. Webb to make an inspeciton of his mill in order to ascertain whether any fish 
were injur* d, that it would have been impossible to distinguish anythbg while the mill 
was at woik, lA 2375-2382. 2518-2527. 

Denial that there U any ground for the suggestion th»t Mr. Webb was singled out for 
prosecution becaiise of liis prominence in the millowner’s ^itaiion, Jfo/ei 2405-24 14 

Refeience to the prosecution of Mr. Wehb by the conservators for non-compliancft 

■wiih tlieii requiivilions for efficient fry-guards; statement that there whs no dirtpositiou 
to harass the milluwners, and it was only on perceiving ihe damage that was cone by 
the turbines that such proceedings were token, Moore 3837-386°* 

Relief that the cost of providing all the safeguard* that cou'd possibly be required at 
Mr. Webb’s niilla would not exceed itjo /., and might be erected wiihout stopping the 
machinerv for longer than two nights ; witness altogether disputes the accuracy of the 
estimate by that eentlenian and other wUnesses to the effect that tne cost of complying 
with (he conseTva'tors’ requieitions Would be about 1,400/.; Zfaifiarrf 4701-4737. 4744. 

4747-4765* 4905-49 ‘2* 49 o 6, 4957- 

Opinion that tlie millers’ complaints have oriainoted chiefly through the prosecution aa*! 
fining of Mr. Webb, because of his positive refusal to put up gratings, whilst he never 
applied foi exemption. Sir T. Brady 6982—- Explanation of the circumstances connected 
with the prosecution of Mr. Webb, the difficulties having arisen through local friction; 
desire sliuwn by the inspectors to settle the matter by exceeding their powers in granting 
au exemption, i’i. 7044-7063. 7350. 7354-7368* 

0.80, T T 4 Comment 
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Keport, iSQ'Z — continved. 



Ballyhet<A VlSTRlCT — continued. 

2. Case of Mr. Webb — contituied. 

Comment upon the obatructive position taken up by Mr. Webb, ubilat his views are 
not shared by some millowners, Sir T. Brady 7217-7-222. 7®65> 74*^0 Impor- 

tant difference Uetween the grating used by Mr. Webb uud that used by Mr. Young, the 
former not giving Ruftlcient protection, ib. 7234'7^47* 

Local and individual chai-acter ol the ngitafinn in tuvour of tlie Bill, it having arisen 
out of Mr. Webb’s case at Ballymena, Hortisby 8050-8055. 

8. Case of Mr. Dinsmore : 

Statement that two turbines of aboul forty-five horse power each are in operation at 
the Old Green Woollen Mills, Ballymena, and tliat employment is given to 1 10 people, 

Dii'morc 374-376 Reltrence to the prosecniitm oi witness, presumably by Mr. 

Ednaid Moles, in October 1889, for i)0n-C''in))liance witli cortuin requisitions of the 
boarri of conservators as to the erection of gnitiiigs or nettings, ib. 377-379. 

Explanation that gratings and lattices were erected, but ihe difficulty of keeping them 
free from obstruction practically rendered ihe working of the mill an impossilnlity, which 
fa< t w»i8 recognised by Sir Thomas Bi-adv, who granted witness an exemption, JJinsmore 
380-3H4. 402-404. 435-463* 485-494* o«2, 523. 

Inforronlion with leference to the turbines at Mr. Dinsmore’s mill at Ballymena; 
iaipossib'lity of erecting efficient gratings without seriuasly interfering with the water- 
power, Wilson 737-759* 

Calculation ns ix-gards Mr. Binsmore’a mills that the fish would be projected into the 

lurbine at the rote of forty feel per second, 4527-4536 Grounds for the 

conclusion that very few, il any, salmon fry vvnidd l>e able lo pass in safety through such 
a turbine as lliat in operation at Mr. Dii'smore’s mills, ib. 4637~4542* 4554. 4687-4694. 
4827-4847. 4946 -4956- 

See also JEsperimentSf 4. Fenaghy Mill, 

Bash Riveh: 

Reference to the total absence of salmon in (ho Upper Bann and in the Six Mile 
waier owing to tlie number of' turbines at work in thn-e rivera, the umoimt of ^xiisonous 
matter allowed to flow tlierein, and liic absence of proper grutinga, Afo/ctf 2183-2187. 
2203-2208. 

Assertion that the salnion breeding: in the Bunn lins been mluceil by one-half and 
totally (lenlroyed on the Six Mile uater by tlic nction of mill dams, turbine wheels, and 
and other motors, and by poisonous mutter. Moon- 3731-3742. 3889-3893. 

Reference to a visit paid by witness and Mr. lla'^snrd lo lliu various mills on ilic River 
Baini *, complaint that with the exception of Mr. Gihoit’a mill nunc of them hud efficient 

fry-gufinls durine tlie important months of April, May, nnd June, Moore. 3815-3833 

Eziuanation of the real value of the Foyle, Bann, and Erne fisheries, with the poor-law 
valuation ; denial thai the Bann fishery is of the greatest value, tl». 4026-4028. 4346- 
43^8. 

Estimate of witncKs that there are only 100 miles «>f the Bunn and its tribniaries 
available for salmon breeding; explanation that this distance reprcaeiitB the different 
mileages of the tributaries at that river ihut are not stopped by either mill-weirs or 

turbines, Moore 4073-4086 Funlier txiiroinaiion respecting the alleged total 

destruction of the salmon fishing in the Six Mile water by turbines, &c., ib. 4162-417.5. 
4461-4474. 

Reference to the fish pass at Maguire’s Bridge ; impracticability of constructing such 
passes on the Bann owing to the diffii uUy of getting sufficient water, Moore 4391-4397. 

Denial of statement that the owners of the fisheries at the mouth of the Bann employ 

lugs to destroy the fishermen’s nets, Munn 6412, 6413 ConcluHion that the agitation 

against the present existing law in regard to gratings or fry-guards arose out of the 
action of the millowners on the Bann in resisting the requisitions of the conservators 
for the erection of proper protective applicances, ib. 6451-6457. 

ImpreKion that the issue of notices in i860 about turbines arose chiefly through the 

decline in the Bann fisheries, Sir T. Brady 7359, 7360 Great decline of the 

fisheries in the River Bann and its tributaries, Adornsby 8131—8134. 

■See also Foyle, Bonn, and Frne Fisheries. 

Bessbrook Factory {Newry). See Submerged Trough. 

Blachwater ( Cork) Fishery. See Lismore District. 

Bodmer, G. R. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a civil engineer and an associate of the 
Insutute of Civil Engineers ; has made a special study of turbines, and is the author of a 
book on the subject, 6506-6609, 5627, 5628. 

Eelailed 
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Report, 1893 — continiufi. 



Bodmer^ G. R. (Analysis of his Evi<leiice)— 

Detailed information respectiinr the na'are of the various kinds of lurliiiies iu use, niih 
explanation of their working ; statement that broadly speaking there are two systems of 
turbines, the reactionary and the impnUe, of' which the latter is the nmre modern although 

both are in geneiai u«e, 5510-3522. 5551-6563- 55^4-o6iO. 5619. 5629. 5655-56(58 

Evidence tn support of the opinion as to Llie extreme probability of the fry «>r sin Hilts 
receiving serious iiij nines in passing through iliese machines, 5533-5550. .5554-5563. 

5611-5618.5630.5678-5689.5(198-5713 Admission that witness Ims no persoonl 

knowledge ot siuoulis passing through turbines nor has he ever seen any in their proximity, 

5564 - 6 ^» 3 '»- 6674-6677* 

Testimony to the great value of turbines as cnmpnred with the old I'usliioned ivaler- 
•wlieels; i-oinciiieoce of witness m tne estimate given by previous witne'ses tliat the 
mill-owners gain Iroiu 25 to 40 per cent, more pnwer by their employment, 5565, 55O6. 
5649-5654. 5690-5696 — Relerenco to the MacAdam turbine in opprniion at Mr. 
Gihon’s mills ; this muclii.ie is of the impulsi* class of turirine and has been in usi for 

the nast twenty years, 5567-5571. 5*"i65 Opinion that the velocity with whicli 

Mnoiilts must be sliot into the turbines won.d be suliicient to kill them quiic apart from 
the danger they run of being crushed by the machinery when passing through, 5578- 
36«»* 

Evidence res|iecting the experiments made by passing pieces of wood and turnip 
IbroLigh turbines ; opminn that such pxperiiuents are anything but eatisfuctory, 5620- 

5623. 5634, 5035. 5669-5672. 5714, 5715 Statement that turbines require the 

protection of incline*! gratings to prevent them from getting blocked up by pieces of 

floating debris, 5636-5644 Opinion that certain fry-guards, upon a plan produced 

before the Comuiitiee as being unworkable, might be erected without materially 
interfering with the flow of the water or the working of the turbines, 5645-5648. 5727- 

6790 * 

Brady, Sir Thumas. (Analysis of his Evidonee.) — Lengthened experience of witness 
in the Irish Fisheries Department, whicli he entered in 1849 ; lie was appointed Inspector 
of Fisheries in i860 and ucciipied that position till the end of last year, 69)6-6926. 

Entire corroboration of the evidence of Mr. Minin as to the provisions nf the law 

respeeiing gratings at mills and turbines, 6927-6929 Explanation that an individual 

inspector has no power to grant exeniptmiis to millowners (as regards g^atill^s, Ac.), 
witliout the assent of one or both his colleagues ; very careful and exhaustive inquiries 
made, the general result being dial exeinptions are freely granted and that any partiality 
shown is in favour of the miliowners, 6930 etseq. 

Information respecting the law and practice in the matter of liittiues nnd gratings at 
the head-race and tail-race respectively ; desire shown hy the inspectors not to cause 

troulile to the millowners, 6945-6970 Very successful operation of a gratiag invented 

by Mr. O’Toole and erected at the Cork Waierworks ; great trouble l aiised by the 
lattice previously in operation, 6956-6963. 7223. 

Clear obligation upon millers under the Act o!' 1863 to adopt eflicient means fur pre- 
venting Shimon fry from passing into the turbines, this protection being necessary for 
little more than two months in the year, April and May, 6970-6977— Reference toa 
receni complaint by Mr. Gihon about the obstruction caused by the gratings at his mill 
at Lisnafilliin ; circumstance of bis not having applied for exemption in the matter, 6978- 
6980. 

Denial that any hardships aie impo-^ed upon millers by the grating clause in the Act 
of 1869, their difficulties being mainly due to their own omission to keen tlie gratings 

clt-ar, 6981-6993 Belief that the millers* complaints have originated cniefly through 

the prosecution and fining of Mr. Webb, because of his positive refua ■! to put up gratings, 
whilst he never applied for exemption, 6982. 

Belief that salmon poachiug in Ireland has decreased rather than increased for some 
years past; more efferiive steps now taken for its prevention, 6994-7004— Enormous 
number of salmon which go up tlie Galway river for spawniug ; great imporiance of the 
grating clause ond of proper fish-passes in such cases, 6998-7001. 7016. 

Information on the subject of fish-passes and queen’s saps in Irish rivers, there 
being no such things as “ sulmon ladders ” in Ireland; v.<luable operation «if the arrange- 
ments in question for the Iree passage of the fish, though araendmeut is greatly needed 
in the law on the subject, 7005-7043— —Necessity of gratings at heud and tail-races of 

mills, iu addition to fish-passes, 7020. 7025-7024 Very effectual fish-pass at the 

Aunacotly wier on the Mulkear River, 7030-7024. 

Illusiration of the very unsatisfactory state of the law as tn fish-passes, 7028-7038, 

Particulars respecting the passes in the River Lee, every care being taken of the fish 

by the Corporation of Cork whilst the turbine works are in full operation, 7039-7043. 
0.80. U u Explanation 
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Srady, Sir Thomas. (Aimlysfis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Explanation of the circumstances connected witli the prosecution of Mr. Webb, thfr 
difficulties having aiiscn tliroiigh Incul friction ; desire shown by 1 be inspectors to settle the 
matter by exceeding their pnwers in granliog an excniptinu, 7044-7063. 7350, 735-t- 

Information as to Ccrt»in notices issued to the OTvners of mills and factories liy the 
Fisliery Inspectors in 1 870 and iSgo, ies|>ecting the obligatinna inip.)8ed upon ti*em in 
the matter of giatings and lattices, 7064-7075— —Refeience tj the reports of the 
Inspectors for 1070 and 1871, as« showing the very conaidersle manner in which the- 
millers weie dealt with as regards the erection of gni tings and Idtllces, exemptions having 
been veiy freely granted, 7076-7081. 

Opinion that the repeal uf liie grating clause of the A.et of i86g, a« n'oposfd by 
Mr. Macartney’s Bill, v\ouId be most injurious to the fisheries, as it would entail hu 
enormous destruction of spawning fish, by allowing turbines to be put up indiscriniinatelv 

■without any protection, 708a, 7083. 7089-7092. 7211-7217. 7'227 Calculutim that 

the fisheries are producing aliout 600, noo /. a year, and that at least 10,000 people are 
employed in them ; large expenditure also in Ireland by genlleineit from England who 
come over for the fishing, 7083-7088. 7253‘ 

Advocacy of protection on behalf mainly of the poorer clas-es now employed in the- 

fisheries. 7083-7089. 7249. 7253 Repiidialinn hy witness of any riesire to injure the 

milling interest ; nor arc the millers now injured by the gratings, 7092, 7093. 

Reference to a report in 1871 by Mr. Buckland and Mr. Young upon the Scotch 
salmon fisheries, in whioli strong evidence is adduced as to the desiruuiiun caused by 

turbine wheels, 7094-7098 Expediency of millers in Irelanil as in Scotlan<l being 

required to put up gratings at ibeir own expense ; veiy little expense involved, 7099— 

7111. 

Statement showing tlie information obtained from boards of roniiervators in England 
upon the subject ol gratings, &c. ; couclu^inti that the law in England is in a most 
unsatisfactory state, and that the salmon rivers liave been greatly injured by the 
miilti|>licity of weira, and of mills or factories, 71 12-7»20. 

Explanntion-t in detnil in connection with experiments recently made by witness, by 
authority of the Committee (the expense being sanctioned by the Treasury), as to the 
destruction of fish and fry by turbines ; gieat difficulty in securing a satisfactory test, 

7121-7*70. 7267-7323. 7343 Conclusion however as to large numbera of smnults 

being killed hy the turbines, 7157-7167, 7201, 7202. 720{-)-720K. 7215. 7270 7323. 

Obstacles on the part of Mr. Webb to any experiment at bis mill ; reference liereon to 
correspondence and telegraphic communications between wiiniss and Mr. Webb, 7171- 
7182. 7256. 7324-7345— —Fariliiies given to witness by Mr. Dinsuiore lor experiments 
at his mill ; conaiderahle difficulty in removing ihe grating or iiitliee, ais it was nailed 

down, 7178-7191. 7198-7200 Excellenily inan igeH nilll of Mr, Young at Fenaghy; 

sufficient proieciion without Iry-guards by menna of a permanent grating which is only 
from three-eighlhs to five-eighths of an inch between the bars, 7191-7197. 7234-7247 

Opinion Ihiit five-eighths of an inch should be the maximum for a grating, 7192, 

7193. 7246, 7247. 

Expediency of each turbine being rlealt with on its merits by the inspectors, as some 
turbines are iiotinjurioiis in comparison with olheri*, 7202-7205. 7209-7214, 7263-7266. 

7387-7400 Large increase anticipated in the use of turbines, so that it !•* the more 

necessory ihat ihey should not be iilluwed, indiscriminately, to interfere with the food 
supply Bud with employment, 7211-7214. 7234. 

Suggested cunfereiue between millownei-s and fishery owners, with the inspectors of 
fisheries acting ns aibitraiors ; compromise cuntemplated between the two iiiterests, 
7217, 7218. 73^7"74t’‘’ — Belief that the fisheiies can be jimtected wiihout any 
injurious inierference wiih the working of ihe mills, and that there need be no difficulty 
in reconciling the two iniereaU without resorting 10 the proposed Bill, 7217, 7218. 7223- 
7227. 7’^S4“726*’- 72^2-7266. 7386-7400— —Comment upuii llie obsirurtive posiiion, 
taken up bv Mr. Webb, whilst bis views are not shared by some millowners, 7217-7222. 
7255. 7*56. 7400- 

Approval of powers in the inspectors to grant exemptions in respect of turbines if 
shown lobe 8' fficienl^ protected against injury to ibe fish or fry, 7228-7230. 7263- 
7266. 7390-7400— rrutection tothef'ry hy nuans of abye-wasli, as at Mr. Webb’s mill, 

7230 Much gn a(er importunce of pieventmg the fry from entering the turbines 

than of protecting the spent fish hyuieans id gratings, 7231-7233 IinpoitsnldiH'crenoe 

between the grating used by Mr. Webb and that used by Mr. Young, the former not 
giving suffiiient prouotioii, 7234-7247. 

Expediency of a comprehensive Government Bill, dealing with the salmon fisheries 

as a whole, in litu of the piesent Bill, 7248. 7257-7261 Importance of the public 

interests in the fisheries, as disiinguisbed from the interests of the private fishery 
owners or the millowners, 7049-7253. 7257-7261. 

Explannlios 
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Brady, Sir Thomas. (Analysis ofhis Evidence) — continued. 

Explanation that in liis recent expeiiments as to tlie effect of turbines, witness did 

not try whether the fry could puss through the gratings, 7276-7-283 Statement of 

witness’ grounds for refusing an offer by Mr. Webb to supply nets for the conduct of 
^■speriinents at hia mill, 73*9-7342. 

Power of boards of conservators under the Acts of J842 and 1869 to compel the 
fQtllownets to erect giatin^s and laitices at the Intake of the head-races ; injury however 

to tlie mill? if lattices were enforced, 7344-7353 Impression that the issue of notices 

in 1890 about turbines arose cliiefly through the decliue in the Banu fishvries, 7359, 

7360 Examination respreting the origin of the tiirhine clause in the Act of 1863, it 

not having been in the Bill as proposed by Government, 7360-7379 Opinion that 

tliere has never been any stringent applicsitioii of the grating clause, 73H0 Duty i»f the 

boards of coi^servators, not of the inspectors, to enforce the turbine clause ; comment 
■upon their omission in the matter, 7381-7385. 

[Second Examination.] Explanation that the bars at Mr. Young’s mill are from half 
to five-eighths of an inch apart, 7401-7403. 

[Third Examination.] Particulars lespecting a visit of witness to Mr. Po’lexfen’s mill 
«t^lig(> in 1878 or 1879, when he lound that the lattice was placed in<ide the sluice, 
and that whf-n tlie latter was raised, the fry were dashed against the lattice, and killed 
in considerable quantities; removal of the lattice cut«ide tlie sluice, as suggested by 

witness, 77G.5 et seg.; 7819-7823 Official records producible on the foregoing 

nmuer, 7771, 7772. 7775. 778«, 7789. 

Further approval of the Cork grating as one not injurious to the millers whilst it 

protects the fry, 7809-78 1 1 Absence of any such vibration in the gratings as to deter 

the fry from passing llirough, 7812-7815. 

Report by witness and his colleagues adverse to Mr^ Macartney’s Bill on the ground 
ihat it would leave the whole of the fiahenes subject to the milling interests, 7816- 
7818. 

Brady, Sir T. liCtter from Sir Thomas Brady, dated 20th April, to the Freeman’s 
Journal and Nntionat Press,” with reieieiue to the dangers 10 the salmon fisheries from 
mills and turbines, and suggesting the remedies required, -App. 327, 328. 

Braide River. See Phainix Mill. 

Breeding Grounds. Illusti-ation by means of a map of the catchment area and siilraoii- 
breeding area of the rivers in Ireland ; in tlie Foyle, Erne ami Banu rivers there* are now 
only 650 miles available for that purpose, Moore 3720-3730. 

Bucket and Breast Wheels, Evidence to the effect lhat the ohl bucket and breast wiiter 
wheels inflict no damage whatever on tlie fry; iiicreiised iijuiy if these were genernUy 
displaced by turbines, McDermott 1681-1686; Foley 5067-5070. 5118-5134. 5149- 
6154 - 

Bund, Willis. (Analysis of his Evidi-nce.) — Is a barrister practising at the English Bar, 
and has for many yeurs been chairman of the Salmon FUlieiies Board, 6851, 6852. 

Siatement as to the practical identity of the present Bill with the Act of 1 873, which 

was drafted by wilnesB, 6852-6855 Evidence as to the damage done to the Englisii 

salmon fisheries by there being no provision for the erection of guards, &c., by 
fiiillowncrs, 6856-6861. 

Opinion thut the suggestion that the fishery owners should erect the necessary 

gratings is impracticable, 6863 Belief that a millowner might be alile to erect proper 

aaleguarct?, but it would not be possible to keep them in position for the whole year 

- through, 6864-6868. 6870 Importance of making pro|»er provision for the passage 

of the smoults down to the sea, 0874. 6907. 

Conclusion that the tidal fi.=>heriea must inevitably fall off if the breeding of fish in the 

rivers is not protected, 6875-6879 Opinion that Mr. Macartney’s Bill is bad; it would 

act very unfairly on tlie fishery owners, 6880-6897— —Doubt as to fish swiiimiing back 
out of the mill-races into the rivers, 6903-6906. 

Statement that there are no powers under the existing laws whereby land may be 
taken or enteied on witli a view of erecting gratings; opinion that this alone would be 
fatal to the working of Mr. Macartney’s Bill, 6908-6913. 

Bye-vsashes {Mills). Belief that the fish can easily pass up and down the river through 

the bye-wash connected with the mills, Gault 954» 956 * 9749 984 Stutenient 

that bye-washes would not injure or affeci the working of mills and that they might be 
erected with very little trouble or cost, McDermott 1674-1676. 1864. 

0.80, u u 2 Importance 
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Report, 1 892 — continued. 



Bye-washea (^Mills') — c<iBtinued. 

Imporiance of »he provision of bye-was!ies ; opinion that no injury to the working 
power of the naills would accrue frotn their construction. Moles 2260-2266 
AddUionaHiiformation respectiniT the importance of providing bye-waslies and salmon- 
passes over weirs; details as to the objections of inillowiiers to erect such safeguards, %b, 

9637-2667. 2679-2685 Protection to the fry by means of a bye-wasli, as at 

Mr. Webb’s mill, Sir T. Brady 7230. 



c. 

Cadle, Come/ms. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — la a mechanical engineer currying oq 
business at Dublin; has had great experience in water wheels <f all descriptions and 
has erected about 130 turbines in Ireland, 780-784. 886, 887. 

Considerable development in the erection of turbines of recent years, 785 Opinion 

that if gratiiigs with h 6ne mesh are required to be erected, the opportunity of using the 

water power would be totally lost, 786-7H9. 922 Conclusion, as the result of cureful 

investigation, that neither the grown fish nor the salmon fry are liable to receive injury 
from the turbines; fuoility with which articles of large size pass through these machines, 
790-798. 858-869. 882-885. 

Refeience to the McAdum turliine erected nt the Lisnafillan Mills; corroboration of 
Mr. Wilson's evidence as to the special nature of that niacliine and as to its requiring 

the pix)tecUon of a special grating, 799-806. 829-832 Evidence concerning the great 

value of ihe lurbme as compared with the ordinary w/iter-wlieel, 807—810. 845-849. 921. 
— -Details m exjilanation of the construction and working oftnrbines, with illustiations 
from a model produced, 811-817. 853-857. 

Exeniination upon the assertion that fisii have been seen in the raill-Mces, and that 

they uppareiitly received no injury, HiS-Sao. 833-838, 870-876 Statement as to 

tlie msiiHiciem number of salmon-kdders in the Irish rivers, 822-828. 

Suggestions as to the form and construction of efficient gratings for the prelection of 

both the turbines nnii the fiali, 839-844. 887-907 Stutement that in cases where 

seveial nulls aie dependent on the t^ame streatn for their water power the erection of the 
gratings required by the conservators would reduce tlie power of the lower mill to a 

miuiii*um, 877-881 Exaininaliou respecting the great expense that would be incurred 

in erecting the required graliogs at Mr. Webb’s milts, 908-917. 

Canadian {American') Weed. Doubt as to Canadian or American weed being destiitcciveor 

injurious to salmon, JfcZJer7no« 2037-2041 ; 8 1 69 Evidence in support ol 

contention that Canadian weed is not injurious to the fish, Moles 2313-2316. 2564-2570. 
2732; Jlftforc 3926-3937 ; 5156-6158. 5278-5281. 5334-5339. 

Carsey R, P. (Analysis of Ins Evidence.) — Isa finisher of cotton goods; has two mills 
in Irelaud, one near Belfast, and one near Ballytnena, at the latter of which the turbine 
is ostd, 1511-1523. 

Successful competition of Irish aooda with those of Lancashire; statement that the 
success of the Irish manufactures is due to the employment of water-power and to the 

low rate of wages paid, 1524-1531. 1541-1548 Protest against the reslriotiofis in 

Irehmd, which do not exist in England or Scotland, with regard to the employment of 
luibinea ; opinion that the carrying out of eucli restrictions will indict serious injury on 
Irish industry, I532-1537- 1584-1587. 

Evidence itepecting the interference with the turbines caused by the erection -of 

gra’ings, 1539, 1540. 1656-^573. •577~ts83 Disposition of witness to assist in the 

protection of the fish, provided he is not called upon to conirinuie towards the expense 
or to impair his water-power, 1574-1576. 

Castledawson Mill (Deny). Statement as to the iiijuiy done to the fish by the neglect of 
the proprietor of the Castledawson Mill (on a tributary of the Bann) to close hia sluices 
when the machinery is not working, Hassard 4668-4680. 

Coast Piskeries, Conclusion that the boat-owners who carry on iheir operations round the 
coast might fairly be called upon to contribute towards the protection of the salmon in 
the rivers, Moore 4194-4229. 

Coleraine I'Uhery Ditirict. Information as to the number of mills in the Coleraine 
district wliich ore worked by water power; estimate that over 9,000 people depend upon 

the local industiy, W'eiA 54-60 Evidence as to the manufactures carried on at the 

vhriiJUB mills; estimaie that the turn-over value of the goods brought under operation by 
itn of the laigest niilla is about 1,300,000/., ib. 61-72. 

Admission that the method adopted in catching fish at Coleraine by means of a net 
spread across the river is liable to prevent the salmon from passing up the stream, 
Moore 4386-439^’- 

Pi'pers 
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Coleraine Fishery Z)u<rici— continued. 

Papers submilled by Mr. Moore respecting the election of conservators fur the 
Coleraine district, App. 323-325- 

Se \6 >h 1 resolutions entered in the minute book of the Coleraine Fishery Board upon 
the subject of the erection of gratings and wire lattices at ditfereiit mills, App. 324, 325. 

Ste also Ballymena IHstriet. 

Competition (Millowners and Manufacturers). Successful ooinpetiiion of Irish goods with 
those of Lancashire; conclusion that the success of the Irish manufactures is mainly 
due to the employment of water power and t<> the low rale of wages paid, Carse 1524- 
153 '- i 54>->648. 

Compromise. Sugyested conference between, oullowneis and fishery owners, with the 
iuspecturs of fislieries acting as arbiLralors ; coinprumise conleu.plated between the two 

niteiests, Sir T. Brady 7217, 7218. 7387-7400 See also Exemptions. Mills and 

MiUomners, 2. 

Cot^SERVATona {Local Fishery Boards): 

Opinion that such bodies as local fishery conservators should not be possessed of 
independent powers but should be under the control of the Fisheries Cominissioners, 

Wtbh 101, 102. 110, m. 114, 115. 278-283. 318, 3tg Conulusiun that the expense 

of ereciing gratings, &u., should fall upon ihe conservators, and that tl>e litter should 
not be nllnwed tu dimmish the amount of water power, ih. I30. 244. 31U. 

Objection lo the present state of the Uw wliereby millowners are at the discretion of 

the conservaiO'S, Zh'?>r//i<>re 405 Sugges' ion that the cnnservainrs >-hould erect the 

necessary graiings, &c., at (heir own expense, £A. 505-518 Concurrence in the view 

that ihe cost ul ereciion and maintenance of stich gruting'^, &c., as are found to be 
necessary for the protection of the fish, should full iip»n the conservators os being the 
partits most interested, Gault 1021, 1022. 1028-1029. io<;2. 1062-1064. 

Expression of want of confidence in the cimservntore as being mure in sympathy with 
(he s)K>rlii<g tlian the cummercia) eleuirnl, Skaekletoa 1411-1416. 1439-1446. 

Conclusion thiit the passing of Mr. Miicartney’s Bill would ruin the fisheries, ns it 
would leave the conservators even more powerless thiin they are at present, M'Dermott 
1714, 1715. 178), 1782. 1794-1796. 1800-1808. 2008. 2051-2054. 

Objecli'Mi to Mr. Macartney’s Bill on the ground that it would tlimw the burden of 
preserving the fish from injury upon the conservators, who are without the necessary 
funds; opinion that this expense should be borne by the millowners, Petre 3316-3324. 
3431-344 i. 3460-3471. 34 Si 6-3.1'>'6- 

Inadequacy of the funds at the disposal of the conservators tu cope with existing 
requirements; details given of their receipts and payments in witness’ district, (Sligo), 
Cooper 3585-3601. 3667-3670. 3697-3710. 

information lespecting the appointment of the conservators of tlie Ballyshamion and 
other districts, there being three 1 classes, viz., riparian owners, owners of fisheries 
valued at 100/. per annum, and those who are elected by the fishermen and anglers, 

Moore 3713-37 19 Evidence as 10 the impracticability, owing to want of funds, of the 

proposition in Mr. Macartney’s Bill for lhro>ving the expense of protecting turbines on 
the shoulders uf the conservators; details given showing that their expenditure is 
largely iu excess of their income, w liicli has to be supplemented by subscriptions from the 

lessees ol fisheries, ib. 3743-3790. 3882. 3959, 3960 Absence of any desire on the 

part uf the conservatura or the fishery owners to inconvenience ibe millowners, i&. 4448- 

4450. 

Concurrence in the objection to Mr. Macartney’s Bill onihe ground that it would » 
make the fishery owners pay the cost of the necessary protections to turbines, &c. ; 
Opinion lhai the conservators would not be wble to carry out the burden proposed to be 
put upon ihem, Foley 5106-51 15. 5179. 5238-5246. 

Statement of objections to Mr. Macartney’s Bill on various grounds, the chief being 
the unfairBe^s of shilling the responsibility and expense for providing proper protection 
for ihe fish frum the millowners to the conservators ; assertion that the latter body have 
no funds wherewith tu undertake such work, Paferson 6192,6193.6196.6200-6209. 

Duly of the boards of conservators, not of the inspectors, to enforce the turbine 
clause; eommeiu upon their omission in the matter, Sir T. Brady 7381-7385. 

Conclusion that the expense of gratings, &c., should be borne by the millers, the 
conservators being unable to defray the cost, Hornsby 8029-8032. 8172-8184. 8ioo- 
8197. 

Papers submitted by Mr. Moore respecting the election of conservators for the 
Coleraine district and the forms to be observed, App. 324, 325. 

See also Acts of Parliament. Ballymena District. Bann River, Fishery 
Oioners. Gratings, Fry Guards, §'e. Mills and Millowners. Turbines. 

V u 3 Coolloney 
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Cnolloney (_SIigo). See Balisodare River. 

Cooper, Edicard Henry (Analysis of his evidence). — Ownership by witness of a “ several ” 
salmon fishery in the Balisodare River, in the Sligo district; he employs from forty to 
£fty men in the fifhery, 3.518-3523. 3549“365i* 

Information respecting some turbines that have been erer ted at Coolloney, and the 

steps taken for tendering 1 hem harmless, 3527 ei sey. Reference to the erection of 

frv-guarrJs on the rer^iiisitiou of witness, and to liis action in defraying their cost; 
amicable relaiions existing between the millers and^ wituiss, 3531-3533. 3^5. 35(13, 
3564. 35(17— —Examination respecting the nature of tlie guards; since tlreir erection 
there has been no injury to the fish and no conipluiiils have been received ns to stoppage 
of water power or difficulty in keeping such protections free from obstruction, 3532- 

3545' 36,57-a663- 

Opinion that turbines unprotected inflict great injuries on the fish ; if suitable guards 
had not bren elected the fishery of witness would have been <lestroyed, 3552-3554. 

368-2 Equity of muking tlie nritlownera bear the coat of pi otecling the fish, 3555 - 

35(18 Friction that would probably arise if the bu'den of proiecting the fish were 

lemoved from the nnllowner to the fishery proprietor, 3569, 3570. 

Ol'jeciton to Mr. Macartney's bill ns lieing subvci'sive nf existing rights; witness 
would not have given his tenants so many privileges had lie known that such a Bill was 

proposed, 3571-3578. 3626-3(159. 3672-3694 Inadequacy of the fundsatthe disposal 

of the cmiservQl>>rs to cope with existing requiren-ents ; details grve-n of their receipts 
and payments in witness’ district, 35H5-3601. 3667-3670. 3C97-3710. 

Cork fVATBHW0RKS{RiveR Lef): 

Rd'ert-nce to the Cork Waterworks and to the efficiency of the protection to the 
turbines; explanation that lattices were uied and found to be impracticable, and were 
therefore replaced by vertical iron bars, Fofey 5042-5048. 5071-5079. 5304-5312. 

Statement that there are two turbines of the MacAdam type and two on the 
Fourneyron system in operation at the Cork Waierworks ; details in explanation of the 
working of lhe^e machines, Q’ToriZe 5842-5854 Descrip'ion illustrated by the pro- 

duction of spe<-inien of the fry guards recently erected ; lallices were tried for many 
years, but owii<g to the difficulty of keepiog them clean tliey were replaced by the 
present iirotections, which are eminently natisiactory, ib. 5855-5870. 5879, 5880. 5885- 
58K8. 5890, 5891. 5901-5911. 5962-5968. 6107, 6108. 

Belief that <he origioid guards at the waterworks were erected on account of the great 
damage inflicted on the salmon fry by the working of the turbines, O'Toole 58K1-5884. 
5918-5928, 6944» 6945- 6949 -fiaS'-. 6109-6115 Inf<irm»uon respecting the pro- 

vision of duplicate and spare gimids in case those in uidinary use are rendered useless 

for atme; tiiese duplicates can be readily fixed up, ti. 5895-5897 Estimate tiiat 

the fry guards under discussion would cost about 200 Z., ib. 59>s-59>7- 6101-6106. 

Fuiiker iufuimatiun respirCting the guards which were invented and placed in position 
at the Cork Waterworks by witness, O'Toole 6284-6287. 

Witness disiigrees with the evidence as to the guards at the Cork waterworks not 
interlering with the water power; detailed scientific evidence in support of the views 

expressed by witness to a ocintoiry effect, Perry 6781-6816 Improvement by the 

use of the gmiing, as erected in thv Ki'erLi-e at Cork; ob3triicli"n however in this 
cast! as regards the water power, Sir G. T. Polteifen 7562-7565. 7593-7698. 

Very successful operation of a grating invented by M . O’Toole and erected at the 
Cork Waterworks; great trouble caused by the lattice previously in operation. Sir 

T. Brady 6956-6963. 7223 Further approval of the Coix graiiog as one not iii- 

jurious to tl^e millers, whilst it protects the f>v, ib. 7809-781 1. 

Advantnge generally of a grating as used nt (Jork, as, if kept properly clean, it would 
not inierlere with the working of the turbines; considerable difficulty however in 
keeping n clean, Wilson 7891-7906— Approval of the Cork grating as easy to erect 
and e-isy 10 clean, Hornsby 8185. 

Cost (^Gratings, ^c.) See Conservators, Fishery Oumers, Gratings, Ifc. Mills 
ana Millonmers, 1. 



D. 



Dams. See Weirs and Dams. 

John, Junr. (AiialysU of hie Evidence.) — Is manager of the Old Green Woollen 
Mills, Biillyinenn ; was, fur two years, at tlie Yorkshire College of Techuicol E Jucatioii 
at Leeds, 370-373. ° 

StatemoQt 
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J^nsmore, John, Junr. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Statement that two turbines of about forty-five horse power each are in operation at 
the above mills, and that employment is g ven to 1 10 people, 374-376— -Reference to 
the pntsecotion ot witness, presumably by Mr. Edward Moles in October 1889, for non- 
compliance with certain requisitions 01 the board of conservators, 377-379 Explana- 

tion that gratings an<l lattices were erected, but the difficulty of keeping tliem free from 
obsiruclion pramically rendered the working of the mill an im|»>ssibility, w.liich fact was 
recognised by Sir Thomas Brady, who granted witness an exemption, 380-38 1. 403-4O4, 
464- 4^5-494- 523- 

Information resf ecting the great advantages attendant on the use of turbine* hs com- 
pared with the old wmer-mills, 38o“390 Opinion that the fisli are not likely to be 

injured in any way by the turbine wheels even in the case of the m-ist rapid mill-race, 

391-401. 406, 407. 423-434. 463-471. 526 Objectiun to the present stale of the law, 

whereby millowners are at the discrpti.-n of the conservators, 40.5. 

Statement as to the prevalence of poaching in the river Main ; corroboration of Mr. 
Webb’s evidence that the falling off in the number of fish is due to that cause and to the 
increase in the numbers of pike, 416-419- 534-339 — ^Further evitleuoe respecting the 
inconvenience of having iaiiices, gratings, ur nettings in front of the turbines ; details as 
to the stopple of woik caused by the presence of such structures, 436~453- 

Opinion that if the present agitation on the part of the millowners fail in it< object, 
the conservators will insist on the strict observance of the law, 456-462 —— Anxieiy of 
witness for the passing of the Bill now before the Committee; opinion lliat such Bill 

should be on the same footing as the English law, 497-503. 542 Suggestion that the 

conservators shouUl erect the necessary gratings, &c., at their own expense, 505-518. 

Dinsmore. Mt. Leiler from Mr. John Dinemore in reply to certain statements in letter 
from Sir Thomas Brady, and at variance with tl»e views expressed by the latter, 
App. 328, 339. 

Drainage. Diminution in the number of salmon in some rivers attributed partly to the 
improved system of drainage, Gault 956-967. 1038. 

Duhlin Fishery District. Inaccuracy of a statement as to there being no fishing in the 
tidal waters of the Dublin disirict, Barnsby 8059-8063. ■ Sec also Liffey liiver. 



Employment {Fisheries). Grounds for the estimate that about i,ooo p' ople are employed 
in the salm'-n fisheries in the Foyle and adjacent disiricts, McDermott 1651-1656. 

1 834-1839. 2025-2027 Opinion that the absence of gratings or firy guards ;il turbines 

would inflict a serious blow on an important Irish indu>=try ; pai-ticulura of the tmmher 
of people who depend upon the fislieries for their livelihood, Pet)-ic 3282 3387. 3324- 
333t>* 3442-3460. 350 7 3.512. 

Staiemeiit lhat the fisheries in the district, of which witness is a conservator, give 
employment to over 2,"00 men; opinion that this industry would he ruined by the 

passing of Mr. Maenrtnej’s Bill, Afevre 3791-3814. 3979“3983 Particulars with 

further refereure to the very large nurabere of men who are dependent on the fisheries 
for their livelihood, ih. 4187-4192. 4404. 4418, 4419. 

Conclusions as to the great injury to public and proprietary rights attendant on any 
damage to the salmon ; estimate that there are a 1 ,000 men dependent on the fisheries 
at the estuary of the Foyle, Moore 6405-641 1. 6414-6421. 

Great value of the fiBberics, whilst at least 10,000 people are employed in thorn, Bir 
T. Brady 7083-7088. 7253 — Advocacy of protection on behalf mainly of the poorer 
classes now employed in the fisheries, ib. 7083-7089. 7249. 7253. 

0|jinion that Mr. Fetre’s statement as to the employment given at bis fisheries is much 
exaggerated, Sir G. T. Pollexfen, 746y-*7473- 766>-7568* 



England. Reference to the protection afforded bylaw to i he English millowners, Wehb 
376, 277— Proiei.t against restrictions in Irelund which do not exist in England or 
Scotland with regard 10 the einploynot'nt of turbines; opinion that the carrying out of 
such l'e^t^il•tlona will infltcl serious injury on Iiish industry, Corse I632"'t537* *549" 
*663- 1584-1587. 

Details in support of j'bjections raised by witnes* to Irish legislation being attendant 
on Englibh enactments; statement hereon thut the superiority of the Irish fishing is 
due, in a gnat measure, to the fnet that the Irish fisltery laws have always been in 
advance of those of England and Scolland, 3922-2940. 2944-2950. 2957-2959. 

3037-3039. 3064-3069. 3it|6-;i30i Denial that Irish manufacturers are in any worse 

position thHn those of England* or Scotland in regard to what may be termed preferential 
duty,ii. 2941-2943. 3951-2956. . . 

0.80. u XT 4 Opinion 
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England — continued. 

Opinion that tlie fishery laws in Iretan<l are greatly in advance of those obtaining in 
England; up lo the ye^r 1861 there were, pmcncally, no laws regulating salmon fisheries 

in the latter country, Paterson 6148. 6149. 6-2of«, 6207 Statement as to the practical 

idemity of the present Bill with the English Act of 1873, which was drafted by’wituess, 

^853-6855 Evidence as to the damage dnne to the English salmon fisheries 

by there being no provision for ilie erection of guards, &c. by millowuers, ib. 6856- 

6861. 

Statement sltowing the information obtained from boards of conservalors in England 
■ u|jon the subject of gr.ilings, &c. : conclusion that the law in England is in a most 
unsalisCactory state, and that the salmon rivers have been greatly injured by the multi- 
plicity of weirs and of nrills or factories, Sir T. Brady, 7112- 7120. 

Staieinent by Sir Michael Hicks Beach in August 1891,33 to the practice in England 
and Wales in regard to the erection of gi-atings at mills, App. 326. 

Erne Fisheries. Sec Foyle, Bann, and Erne Fisheries. 

Exeuptiohs {Erection of Gratings, Stc.): 

Approval of the provisions contained in the Bill now before the Committee in regard 

to the power of exemption, iVebb 122-128. 341-348 Unsoliciled exemption from the 

erection of prating^ granted to wi'ness by Sir Tliomas Brady, Robinson 1212. 1215- 
1218. 1263-1267. 1343-1349- 

Infomiatiou lespectiiig the wholesale exemptions granted to millowners since the date 
of certain prosecutions; facility with which such exemptions were ulitaiued even a 
mills where it was clear that injury was being done to the fish, Mol-s 2383-2403. 2434- 
, 2733-2736- 2777-2782. 

Opinion that millowneis never experienced any groat difficulty in obtaining exemption 

from the erection of craiings, &,c. ffaWcW 281 a- 281 5 Kecogiiiiioii of exemptions as 

lieing in the nature of coinpromises between the respective interests of tlie millowners 
and the fishery owners; opinion that these interests are not necessaiily antagonistic and 
might easily be reconciled, ib. 2909-2912. 2969, 2970. 

Statement tliat the inspectors of fisheries have used tiielr powers of exemption very 

largely, -ftfoore 3834 Explanatiim of the powers vested in the inspectors of fisheries 

relative to the granting of exemptions for erecting gratings; great number gi-anted in 
the county of Aniriin, thus rendering useless the Acts passed for the protection of the 
fish, Patersmi 6256-6283. 

Belief that exemption under the Act of 1 86g applies to lattices only, Afimn 6345-6352. 

6553-6567 Opinion that the btrict carrying out of the powers vested ici the Fi-«hery 

Commissioners would ruin all business umleriakings that depended on water power for 
their msebinery; conclusion that the fi^ht^y inspecturs sliould havefull power ol tranting 
exemptions, Perry 6631-6639. 

Explanation that an individual inspector has no power to grant exeuiptions to mill- 
owners (as regards gratings, &c.) without the assent of one or both his colleagues; very 
careful and exhaustive inquiries made, the general result being that exemptions are freely 
granted, and that anj partiiility shown is in favour of tlie millowners, Sir T. Brady 
6930 et seq. 

Reference to the reports of the inspecioia for 1870 and 1871 as showing the very 
considerate manner in wiiicli the millers were dealt with as regards the erection of 
gratings and lattices, exemprions having been freely grunted, Sir T. Brady 7076-7081. 

Expediency of each turbine being dealt with on its merits by the inspectors, as some 
turbines are not injurious in comparison with others. Sir T. Brady 7202—7205. 7209- 

7214. 7263-7266. 7367-7400 Expediency of full powers in the inspectors to grant 

exemplicns in respect ot turbines if ^own to be sufficiently protected against injury to 
the firii or fry, ih. 7228-7230. 7263-7266. 7390-7400. 

Concurrence In the view as to the expediency of legal power in the inspectore in the 

matter of exemptions as regards turbines, 8038-8042. 8164. 8>98-8202 

Exemption given in the rase of Mr. John Robinson, in so far as it was in the power of 
the inspectors to give an exemption, ib. 8114-8117. 

New clause added to the Bill as regards power of exemption by inspectors, Rep. viii. 

Experiments {Turbines): 

1. Experiments by Mr. Robinson upon the Qtsestion of Fish being injured in 

passing through the Turbine HHieels, 

2 . Experiments by Mr. M'Bermott and others. 

3 . Experiments, with Treasury Sanction, by Sir Thomas Brady. 

4 . Experiments at Mr. WebhU Mill : Conflicting Statements hereon by Sir 

Thomas Brady :ind Mr. JVebb. 

. 1 . Experiments 
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£!XPERIlUEf'’TS (ruBB/iVES)— continued. 

1. Experiments by Mr. Robinseyi noon the Question of Fish being injared in 

pussing through the Turbine Wheels; 

Abseriion that nether fmoulte nor salmon fiy receive injury in passing through the 
turbines; results given ol lecent ex|;eriments made on the subject by ititiiess by passing 
slices of turnips and pieces of wood tbrougti Itis turi>me, R^inson 1326-1234. 1299-1309. 
«:«4- 

Evidence as to the worihlessness of the experiments made hy Mr. Robinson in passing 
pieces of wood and turnip through a turbine, Hassard 4u67“45®7> 484H-4851). 4889. 

5011,5012 Concurrence in the view that the experinteoifl made by Mr. Robinson 

are of very little value, 7^0/^5061,5062; ZfodwcT* 5620-5623. 5634, 5635. 5669-5673. 
5714,5715; O’roo/e 6047-60H4, 

2. Experiments hy Mr, McDermott and others: 

Grounds for the conclusion that great injury is done to the salmon by turbine wheels ; 
reference to an ezperiimnt made hy Mr. M'Derniott who found that onlv sixteen salmon 
fry out «'f thirty-twd passe<! through a turbine without injury, Moore 3835, 3836. 386a- 
3^79* 3955-3967- 397‘. 40»3-40i5- 

Information Inspecting the < xperiment made hy Mr. M'Dermult in piseing suhnoii 
fry through a turbine, with the result of finding that only one-half of tlieir number 
escaped injury; witness has no reason to believe that Mr. McDermott did nut conduct 
this ex[ierimcnt \>ith the greatest care, Moore 4380-4384. 4427-4433. 4439-4441 . 

Evidence as to the te’^ts carried out by the lessee of the Galway Fishery in the 
presence of Mr. Hornsby and Sir Rowland Bleimeriiassett; ijj were passed through 
the turbine, luit it could not be discovered that they had suffered any injury, Perry 

6590,6591.6725-6729 Inconclusive character of the experiments at Mr. Perry’s 

turbine, 'llomtby 811^8123. 

Comment upon some experiments, so called, at a small mill, with a very small turbine, 
belonging to the Rev. J. Anderson, minister of Inch; sworn declaration by Mr. 
Anderson on the subject, Webb 7936-7944. 

3. Experiments, with Treasury Sanction, by Sir Thomas Brady : 

Explanations in detail in connection with exjwriments recently made by witness, by 

authority of tlie Committee (the expense being sanctioned by tlie Treasury), us 10 the 
destruction of fish aud fry by turbines; great difficulty in securing a sutisfnotory test. 

Sir T. Brady 7121-7170^ 7267-7323. 7343 Conclusion, however, as to large 

minibei's of smoults being killed by the turbines, ib. 7157-7167. 7201, 7202. 7206-7208. 
7215. 7270-7323. 

I'acilities giv^-n to wituess by Mr. Dinsmore for experiments at his mill ; conaderable 
difficuliy in removing the grating or lattio" as it was nailed down. Sir T. Brady 717®” 
7191.7108—7200 Explanation that in Ins recent experi nents as to the effect of tur- 

bines, witness did not try whether tlie fiy could puss through the gratings, ib. 7276- 

7289. 

Expenditure of 30 t. 135. 6d. allowed for experiments, carried out under speciol sanc- 
tion of the Treusiiry, Rep. ix. 

4. Experiments at Mr. Webb's Mill; conflicting Statements hereon by Sir 
Thomas Brady and Mr. Webb : 

Obstacles on the part of Mr. Webb to any experiment at his mill ; refereuce hereon 
to correspondence and telegraphic comnuinicatioas between witness and Mr. Webb, 

Sir T. Brady 7171-7182. 7256. 7324-7342 Statement of witness’ grounds for 

refusing an offer by Mr. Webb to supply nets fur the conduct of exiicriments al hia mill, 
7329-7342- 

Explanation in detail of certain experiments recently made by witness at Mr. Webb’s 
mill, and conducted with groat care in order to prove whether smoults or fry were killed 
by the turbine after passing through the grating in front; result, conclusively proved, that 
none of the fish were killed by the turbine, Wilson 7824 et se ^. ; 7907-7925- Size of the 
turbine in question, thrch'arnnceiluiing the ex peiimen is having been two and a-half inches, 
whilst itwas working ut its iiormul rate of spi^d ; nrlmission tlnii with a smaller turbine 
and a leas clearance the fry would be killed or iujure<l, ib. 7’^4*"7®43- 7663“7683- 
Explanatimi respecting the persons present at some recent experiments at witness’ 
mill upon the question of fry or smoults being killed or injureil in paMing through the 
tuibiue, 7926-7933 Particulars respecting the experiments in question ; con- 

clusion that it was proved beyond «11 doubt that the fish passed through the turbine 
without injury, ib. 7933-7935. 7990-80O4. 

Statement as to Mr. Moles not having been present at the ex|ierlmenU at witness’ 
mill; gcouncis fur tile conclusion that any evidence of Mr. Mules on tlie subject would 
be utterly untrustworthy, and that his assertion about haviug found dead fry killed by 
the turbine is a fabiication, Webb 793.5. 7945~799i- 7999. 8000. 

0.80. X X JSecessily 
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ExpERiMF.^iTS (Turbines) — continued. 

4. Experiments at Mr. tVehb's Mill; c&njiictinp iitatements hereon, ^c. — cont’’. 

Necessity of a series of experinients at Mr. Webb’s mill or any other mill, instead of 
conclusions being drawn from one experiment, Hornsbp 8165-8168. 

F. 

Faughan River. Evidence as to the injuries inflicted on fish soil the number of salmon 
killed by the machinery of certain mills on the River Faughan, a tributary of the Foyle; 
inability of witness to give a percentage of such losses, MDermott 1657-1673. 1742, 
1743- 1867-1887. 194‘-‘966- 2055-2087. 

Femyhy Mill(Ballymena District). Reference to the grating which is kept up perma- 
nently at n mill at Fenagliy, belonging to Mr. Young ; assertion that the working of the 
mill i'« not aflecied by this grating, which is very easily cleaned, ihfo/es 2109-2112. 
2294-2305. 

Excellently managed mill of Mr. Young at Fenaghy; sufficient protection, without 
fry guards, by means of a permanent grating, which is only from three-eighths to five- 
eighths of an inch between the bars, iSir T. Bradij 7191-7197. 7234 -7247— —Explana- 
tion diat the bars at .Mr. Young’s mill are from half to five-eighths of an inch apart, ib. 
7401-7403. 

Fishery Boards (Local), See Conservators. 

FiSBERV OwTNERS: 

Inability of witness to recognise the vested lights of the fishery owners as being 
superior to those of the iniilowners, Gault 1023-1025. 1036, 1037. 1046-1052. 1058- 
1064; Gihon 1136,1137. 1190. 

Conclusion that the interests of the millowners and fishery-owners might be recon- 
ciled, there being no necessary aniagonism between the two, Hallet 2909 -2912. 2969, 
297O} itfoore 4271. 4278. 4305, 43<-6 ; Sir T. Brady et seq. 

Objection to Mr. Macunney’o bill as being subversive of existing lights; witness 
would not have given hi> tenants so many privileges hud he known tlmi such a Bill was 

proposed, Cooner 357 1-3578. 3626-3659. 3672-3694 Conclusions adverse to Mr. 

Macartney’s Bill ns likely to prove very destructive to the fisheries, Moore 4282-4304. 
4480-4506 ; Hassard 4685-4687. 4695-4696 ; Band 6880-6997. 

Explaiiaiiun in detail of the theoretical pi>wers of protecliun for fish possesised by the 
fishery and riparian owners nmler the common law, 6150-6162. 6179. 6215- 

6233 Eviiience as to the unsatisfactory nature of the law and the necessity fi>r 

special legislation, whereby tire initiative in tnkiiig proceedings will not be left to the 
various fishery owners ; explanaliun tliat millowners were often able to plead pi'escrii>- 
live right, owing to their acti>m in erecting mills, &c., not having been |•^•ceeded 
against wiiliin the terra of twenty yeais, li. 6163, 6164. 6167,6168. 6178-6180. 6223- 
6227. 

Definition frum a Ictral point of view of the term “injuries,” which would be inflicted 
on the ripiiiinn owners by the erection or existence of mills; opinion that such 
er< ctions cause great damage to the fishing interest by ilieir effect in obstructing the 
passage of fish up and down the rivers, Paterson 6165, 6166. 

Opinion that the suggestion that the fishery owners shoold i;rect the necessary gratings 
is impracticable. Bund 6863. 

Explanation that witness and his colleagues have reported against Mr. Macartney’s 
Bill as tending tu-leave tiie whole of the fisheries subject to Ute milling interests, 6'tr T. 
Brady 7816-7818. 

See also Acts qf Parliament. Ballymena District. Baan River. Com- 
promise. Vonservutors. Employment. Fry and Smoults. Foyle, Bonn, 
and Erne Fisheries. Galway Fisheries, Gratings, Fry Guards, Ifc. 
Main River, Mills and Millowners. Turbines. Value of the Fisheries. 

Fish-passes (Salmoi^-ladders) ; 

Evidence as to the nan-erecti<iii of salmon-ladders, &c., by the Cnnservaturs, because 
the i-xucution of such works would have t'l be defiayed out of their own funds, 

1 16- 120— — SlatfiDent as to the insufficient number of salinon-laddera ii the Irish 

rivers, Cadle 822-828 Rrference. to the objectiou of miliownera to the erection of 

6 ili-pa*bes, 1734- 1737- 

Statement as to the non-existence of any salmon-ladders on the twenty-five weirs in 
the district inspected by witness, Moles 2098-2101 — -Utility offish-ladders; the Con- 

servatois have no power to enforce their erection, Moore 3905-3925: Conclusion that 

the scarcity of fish-passes may be attributed to the inability of the Conservators to 

enforce 
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Fjsh-passes (Sx 7 .,HO\-LADDEfls)— continued, 
enforce their ereciion hy the millowners, owing to the unsatisfactory state of the law, 
Moore 4123-416*^- 

Opiui'm that automatic fish-passes might easily be devised which would allow the fish 
to pass up the rivers, and at the same time increase the water power of the mills, 
Httssard 4681-4064. 4820-4H22. 4961-4965— —Evidence as to the necessity for efficient 
fish-paaaes in tlie rivers ; any legislation in regard to fisheries should take cognizance of 

thispoint,ii. 4697* 479^^479^' 

Objection to Mr. Macarlncv’s BUI on the ground that it does not provide for the 

erection of fish-passes or ladders, Munn 6422-6424. 6432-6434 Statement that, 

under the exi^tin){ law the fishery owners have no siimmaiy remedy whereby they could 
enforce the erection of fish-passes or laddei's ; reference to case where this waa decided, 

ii. 6425-6431- 6472-6475. 6572-6575, 

Information on the subject of fish-paaaes and Queen’s gaps in Irish rivers, there being 
no such things as aalmon-ladriers” in Ireland; vtiliinble operation of the arrange- 
ments in question for the free passage of the fish, tliough amendment is greatly needed 
in ihe law on the subject, Sir T. Brady 7005-7043 — —Very efficient fisli-p »ss at the 
Annaeiitty weir on the Mulkear riviT, 16.7020-7024 Illustration of the very unsatis- 

factory state of the law as to fish-passes, 26, 7028-7038. 

Greai want of fish-passes in many places, ilie law <in this point bmim, to a great 
extent, a dead letter; exjiediency of a new clause i*n the subject, .fi^r?is6y 8063- 
8079. 

Flax Water. Admission that the presence of fl>ix-waler m the rivers is fatal to fish, Webb 

,j^o-43 Great injury done to the fish by the presence of fiax-water in the rivers, 

M'Dermott 1903. 1907-1910. 1959. 

Opinion tiiat fliix-wattr is not so destructive to ihe fii*h ii is represented to be 5 
reference hereon to experiments made by witnes«, who found that wat‘'T, one half of 
which is flax-water, is not injurious to the salmon, Moore 4087-4099. 

Conclusion that as regards the Foyle and Baim there has been no increased discharge 

of flax-water, iVwHn 6445.6550 Injurious effect of flix-water; protection required 

gainst this mischief, thoiigfi it lins not increased, Hornsby 8170. 8191-8197. 

Foley, Richard. (Analysis of hi^ Evidence.) — la a civil engineer of twenty-eight years' 
standing; has had considerable experience in hydraulic works, and has erected inrbines 
and other water-wlieels, 5013-5016 — —He is lessee of the Blackwaier General Fishery, 
has established a salmon hatchery, and is a millowuer, 5017-5020. 

Evidence in detail respecting the habits of salmon and the lime of the year thev pass 
ii|) and down the rivers; the smoults go down to the sea about April or .May, when they 

are from fifteen months to two years obi, 5023-5034. 6233-5237 Assertion that 

smouUe are almost certain to pass into the tuibinea or watcr-wlieels, as no amount of 
machinery or danger will deter them from going where the stream flows strongest, .0035- 

5041 Impossibility except where the mill-races are very short for smoulta to pass 

down them, and then swim bark, and go down the river again ; this is possible at the 
Cork Watei works owing to the shortness of the mill-race, 5042-5048. 

Opinion that turbines inflict great injuries on the fish ; hut that tlie amount of damage 
varies according to their nature and construction, 5051-5060. .5297-5303— —Reference 
to the experimen'B made by Mr. Robinson in passing pieces of wood and turnip through 
a turbine; opinion that such lestt are of very liitle value, 5061, 5062— — otalemeiit 
that the old bucket tmd break water-wheels inflict no damage whatever on the 
fry, although the spent salmon might receive a certain amount of injury from their 
action, 5067, 5068. 

Evidence as to the increa-^ed damage likely to be done to the salmon-fishing if 
turbines were generally adopted in Ireland, and were not efficient^ protected, 5069, 

5070.51)8-5134. 5149-5154 Funher reference t* the Cork waterworks, and to 

the efficiency of the protections to the turbine ; explanation that latrices were tried 
and found to be impracticable, and were therefore replaced by vertical iron bars, 5t>7*“ 
6°79' 5304-5312-^— Opinion that the interests of both mill and fishery owners demand 
that turbines should be properly protected, 5080. 

Statement that the nature «f the necessary guards depends, to a great extent, on the 
construction of the various mills and milUrHCes; belief that, in some cases, vertical bai-s 
affurd the best protection, while in others the submerged trough recommended by Mr. 
Haseard would answer reasonable requirements, .5081-5084— —Opinion that many of 
the gratings now in use migiit, with but little alteration, be rendered perfectly efficient, 

and could be easily kept clean, 5085-5088 Necessity of fry-guanls for only during 

three months of tlie year, 5089 Reference to the shoals of smoults seen at Mallow in 

April last; if they bad been obliged to pass through any lurbiiies in their route their 
number would have been materially lessened, 5090-5095. 

0.80. X X 2 Further 
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JFoley, Richard. (Analysis of bis Evidence) — continued. 

Further FVideD(e respecting the working of Lurbinea, and the wutei-power iHcessary 
for them ; opitiii-n that jii-opeily constnicted gratings would not affect the water-power 

to nny extent, 509S-5105. 5259-5277 Objection of witness to Mr. 

Maeartney’s Bill. «>n the giouini that it would make the fisbei v -owners pay the cost of 
the necessary pioLectinns tn turbines, Jkc . ; opinion that the Oons-r^'amrs would not be 
able to curry out the burden proposetl to be put upon them, ',106-5115. 5179. 523H- 

Statement that etheient gumds 0/ the nature described by witness might be 

provided >il a moderate cost, and witliout injuring the water supply of the mills, 5116, 

5117- 

Reference to the turbine in opeiuiion near Mill-street (Cork); damage reported to 

have been < one to the smoulls hy tliia machine, 5135-5M8- 5328-5333 Opiniim that 

American weed is not deiiimenial to the fish in the slighie.st degree, 5155-5158. 5278- 

5281. 5334-5339 Evidence as 10 die importance of the fishing industry in the 

Bhickwait-r (Lisim.re) district in which wiines-ss is interested ; estimate that about 762 
men are dependent upon it for their livelihood, 5‘59”5»78- 5J9‘“5i93- 5213-5216. 
5292-5296. 5372-537y- 

Further statement relative to the inability of the Conservators, ownng to lack of 
fumls, to du nioic lowards the preservation of the fisli ; details given of tlie income and 

expenditure of the Liamore Conservancy Board, 5180-5190. 5194-5212 Opinion 

that the millowners should bear the cost of erecting whatever guards mav be necessary 
for the protection of the fish ; decided objection of wiuiess to couiribute towards this 
expense, 6246-5247- 5 ‘^ 67 > 6 ^ 5 ^- 5283-629‘- 

Food Supply. Importance nf the 'protection and developinerit of the fisheries on the score 
of the food supply, Sir T. Brady 7253. 

Foyle, Bann, and Eme Fisheries. Explanations as to the mode of appointment of tlie 
Conservators of these fisheries, there Ireing three classes, Moore 3713-3719—— 
Inforniation respecting the catchment area of the Foyle, Bann, and Erne, there being 
now only 6fio miles in the three livers available for breeding ; much greater length of 
breeding linne before ihe operation of turbines, ib. 3720-3742, 

Details respecting the working of the Foyle, Bann, and the Erne fi^^heries ; .statement 
tbiit the rent of the two former is 5,000 1 . ii-year, and that the latter fishery was bought 

for 45,250 Moore 3791-3814. 3979“39^2. 40i6-4'*2,5 Dissent from the conclusion 

that ih« decrease m the number of fish is due to improved methods of capture, to 

poucliiiig. Hid other causes, tb. 3898-3904 C mparison of the n:ul value oi the 

above fisheries with the Pour Lrw valuation; denial that the Bann fisliery is of the 
greatest value, ih. 4026-4028. 4346-4368. 

Explanation showing that the figures given in the returns of the fislu ry inspectors in 
T^nrU to tlie to per cent, valuation do not necessunlv ropresent all that is paid by the 
proprietors of the fisheries ; apa>t from their subscriptions the fishery owners expend 
consideiahle sums in protccling their fisheries, J4bcr«4029-4040. 4052-4059. 4177-4186 

Information as to the non payment of the 10 per cent, valuation in cases where the 

licence duties j ajable exceed that percentage, ib. 404I-4043. 4060, 4061. 4370-4374. 

Reference to nn assertion made by tiie inspeciors of Irish fisheries in their Report 
respecting the non-payment of the 10 per cent, charge ; dt nial that tliis refere to the 

fisheries in which witness is interested, Moore 4044-405I. 4062-4068 Statement 

that to the ki'owU dge of witness no action has ever been laken to find out the defaulting 
paities, or to enfoice the due payment uf this percentage, ib. 4069-4072. 

Reference to ilie vi->it paid by witness in conjunction with Mr. Moore to the various 
mills and manufactories in llie Foyle and Bann fishery districts; of the mills visited lully 

half employed turbines as their motive power, Hassard 4543-4653 Operation of 

fourteen turbines at the various mills visited by witness in conjunction ixilli .Vlr. Moore; 
slatenient handed in of ihe number and class of motors used at these mills, ib. 4633. 

Opinion that the deterioration in the Foyle fisheries is not due to any increase in 
poaching ; witness denies that poaching cases have increased, as that there hire been 
more convictions lor discharging flax-water into the rivers, Mann 6437-6445. 6550. 

Sec also Fauyhan River. Fry Guards. See Qratitigs, Fry Guards, ^c. 

Fry asd Smoults: 

Evidence in support ol conclusion that salmon fry, as being very delicately consiiluted, 
must necessarily be injured in passing through turbines ; specimons of fry produced to 
the Committee, M'Bermott 1752. 1783-1790. 184G-1849. 1922-1928. 0009—2011. 2017 

Opinion that salmon fiy in descending to the aen do not turn aside to avoid any 

o!l^^ruction or danger wliatever, Moles 2163-2168 Examination respecting the 

(iiiierence between smoults and sulnton fry, the former being sinall fish thut have already 
descended to the sen, Hassard 4792-4795. 4991-5006 ; Mann 6447-6450. 

Evidence 
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Repurt, i8g‘2 — continued. 



FrV AKD S.VOVLTS — continued. 

Evidence in detail respecting the habits of salmon, and ihe time of year they pass up 
and down the rivers ; the smoulta gu down to the aea about April or I^ay, when they are 

from fifuen months to two yeais •dd, Foley 50^3-5034. 5233-5237 Belief that the 

Btnoiilts ure almost certain to pass into the turbines <>r water wbeeU, as no amount of 
machineiy or danaer will delt-r them from going wheie the str« am flows strongest, ib. 
6t'35-504i- 

Impossibility, except where the mill-races are very sharp, for sraoults to pass down 
them, and then swim back and go down the river again ; this is possible at the Cork water- 
works, owing 10 the shortne.-^s of the inill-riice, Foley 5042-5048— —Reference to the 
shoals of snioults seen at Mallow in April last ; conclusion that if they had been obliued 
to pa*8 through any turbines in tlieir route their number would Imve.bceu inaterially 
lessened, ib. 5090-5095. 

Statement that snioults, as a lule, proceed down the rivers with their heads pointing 
up stream ; inubiliiy of witness to ^ay in whut position they would be drawn down the 

pipe of a turbine, Moore 5791-5794 Explanation that, unless the fish swim down the 

rivers at a faster rate than the >treatn is running, they are in danger of being drowned 

by the vater, which would enter their gills, ib. 5795-5800. 5803-5806. 5809-5815 

Belief tliat there is no probability of smoults or salmon fry getting washed up against 
the gratings of mill-races, ih. 5818-5822. 

Statement that witness has seen fry, after coming down the mill-races as far as the 
gratings, swim back, and go over the weir, O'Tome 6065-6089, 6126-6143 Asser- 

tion that smonlls me not so easily killed as is commonly believed, Perry 6730-6737. 

6841-6846. 

Doubt as to the fish swimming back out of the mill-races into the rivers, Bund 6903- 

6go6 Importance of making proper provision for the passage of the smoults down to 

the sea, ib. 6907. 

Much greater importiince of preventing the fry fiom entering the turbines than of 

protectinu: the spent fish by means of gratings, Sir T. Brady 723I-7233 Several 

respects in which it is more impovtanttuprotect tlie smoults tliun the gravntfish ; question 
hereon as to tail-race gratings being essential generally, Hornsby 8033-8037. 8144- 
8149. 

See also Experimeoits. Gratings, Fry Guards, Sfc. Turbines. 



Gault, Maxtcell. (Anniysis of his Evidence.) — Is part owner of the Pheonix weaving 
maniifacti'Ty, on tlie River Braide, where employment is given to about 150 hands, and 
one turbine is used, 923-927. 

Reference to the prosecution of wii ness in i88y and to hia being i*equired to erect 

certain gmtings and nettings, 928^33 Evidence as to the impossibility of complying 

with such requisitions; statement in regard to Mr. Hornsby’s recognition of this fact, 

and to tlie exemption granted by him, 934-949. 985-992. lOto, toil. 1031-1035 

Great importance of turbines in connection with the imlustries of Ireland, 950-952. 

Assertion that no injury to flail through the employment of such machines has ever 

come under the observation of witness, 953, 993, 994. 1004. 1065 Opinion that fish 

although frcqaenily found in the mill-races, do not pass through the turbines, 954, 955. 

1008, 1009 Belief that the fish can easily pass up aud down the river through the 

bye-wiish connected with the mill, 955. 974 “ 976 - 984 Diminution in the number of 

salmon attributed to the improved system of drainage, 956-967. 1038. 

Opinion that owing to the sluggish nature of the mill-race at the Fhcenix works, the 
salmon wuuld be in no danger of receiving injury, even if there were no bye-wash, 983 

Unqualified objection to the erection of any form of grating at the foot of the tail- 

race of the above mill, 996-1000 DiflBculty ofkecping clean such gratings as are now 

in use, 1005-1007 Desire of witness for the passing of the Bill brought in by Mr. 

Macartney, 1012-1016 Objection to the entrustmeat of the interests of the various 

millowners to the fisheries' inspectors; opinion that disputed points should be referred 
to arbitration, 1017-1020. 

Statement that the cost of erection and maintenance of such gratings, &c., os are 
found to be necessary for the protection of the fish should fall upon the conservators as 
beioK the parties most interested, 1021, 102-2. 1026-1029. 1042. 1062-1064 — —Inability 
of witness to recognise the vested rights of the fishery owners as being superior to those 

of the millowners, 1023-1025. 1036, 1037. 1046-1052.1058-1064 Opinion that there 

is very little poaching offish in the district, 1039-1041. 

Gihon, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is engaged in the bleaching, dyeing, and 
finishing business at Eisnafillan, on the River Main ; employs about 200 liands, and has 
a turbiue of the McAdam type in operation at his works, 1070-1075.! 

0.80. X X 3 Itifoniiation 
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Report, i8g« — continued. 



Gihoyi, ffilliam. (Analysis of his Evidence) — coyitinued. 

luformolion respecting the disad-vantages of the McAdam turbine, owing to its shield 
being 80 liable ti» get fouled ; intention of witness to erect another machine, but of a 

fliffercnt make, 1076-1082. 1097-1100. 1107-1126 Importance and valne of the 

turbine in ciniicciion wiih any trade or business d'-pen<ient upon water-power, J083- 

1086. 1091 Sutemeiit that wiiness has never discovered that any injury has been 

done to the fi-h by these machines, 1087. 1103-1 ' 

Circumstances under which Sir Thomas Brady granted witness un exemption from 
erecting ]>ratective iron bars at the head mitl-rnce, 1088. itni, 1102. n 46-1 1511. 1 174- 

1179 Diasatislaction with the stale of the existing law, 1089, 1090 Opinion that 

the shield of the McAdam turbine would t fFectually atop fish fiom going down the mtll- 

racc, 1092, 1093 Statement of the damage done to the iiiachiuefy through the 

variation in the water-power caused by the erection of ceriuin gi’atings, 1094-1096. 
115,5-1 162. 

Objection of witness to contiibute anything towards the erection of any gratings that 

might arteot his water-powt-r, 1127-1135 Conclusion that the interests of the fishery 

owm rs are not of so great importance as those ol the raillowiiers, 1136, 1137. iigo. 

Galwau Fisheries. Information in detail as to the grent amount of damage to the fishiog 
by tlu-nnlls in Galway; statement that this duniage is caused by the aclnal killing and 
maiming ol llu*fi‘h by machinery, by poaching, and by the obstruction of the rivers by 
luill-dsnis, &c., Hallett 28.50-2870. 2894, 2895. 3070, 3071. 3075, 3076. 

Assertion th.it the fishery interest is of far more importance in Galway than the mill* 
industries, and that millowners should not be allowed to ruin the interest for their own 
benefit, Hallett 2906-2908. 2914. 3076-3105 — Opinion that the decrease in the 
number of salmon in the Galway river may be attributed to the pnllution of the 
watei rather iliaii to over-breeding, ib. 2980-2984. 3003-3005. 

Reference to the gratings erect* d at the mills in Galway ; witness challenges anyone 
to prove that their erection lias in any way interfered with the eflFective working of the 
machinerj, jffoZZcff 3023 -3031. 

Immense injury in Galway il' the existing powers of the Fishery Commissioners were 
strictly enforced, Perry 6629-6634— Amicable relulions existing between witness and 
the lessee of the Gniway Fishery; explanation as to the latter making provision fur the 
nroteciion of the fish by erecting a guard at the intake of the work.s, ib. 6632. 6739- 
0772— —Enormoua number ol salmon which go up the Galway river for spawning; 

g 'eat importance of the giating clause, niui of proper fish pa'^ses in sucli cases. Sir T. 

rady 6998- 7001. 7016—— Opinion that an effective fry-gimrd would not interfere with 
Mr. i'erry’s water-power at Galway, Hornsby 8213-8218. 

ORATSiiGSt Fry Guards, ^c. {TuRBit^ES) : 

I. Evidence mi the part of Milhioners stronyly adverse to the (.'ompnlsory 
Erection of Gratings, Lattices, n't-., in front of Turbine Wheels. 

2. Evidence as to the necessity if Oraiings, &c., m the Interests of the 
Fisheries. 

U. Suggestions as to the kind of Grating or Fry Guard to be employed, 

4 . Short period of the Year for which necessary. 

S. Generally as to the. Tmv> and Practice on the Subject. 

8. Heto Clauses added to the Bill as regards Gratings. 

1. Evidence on the part of Millovmers strongly adverse to the Compulsory Erection 
of Gratings, JMttices, ^c., in front of Tarbine Wheels : 

Explanation that the objections of witness refer solely to gratings and nettings, on 
account of the difhculiy uf keeping them dean and the loss of w.iter-powerj fVebb 248- 

257. 287-291. 311, 312 Assertion ihat the erection of nettings and gratings at the 

extremiiies of the mill-races would, by affecting the flow of the water, render the working 
of the mills an impOBsihiliiy, and would hi- the ruin not only of witness but of the whole 
Coleraine district dependent upon the industry, ib. 79-91.94- luo- 192-196. 219, 220. 
« 45 - 3 ’ 3 “ 3 ^ 6 - 

Evidence respecting the inconvenience of having lattice*, gratings, or nettings in 
front of the turbines ; details as to the stoppage of work caused by the presence of 
such structures, Dinsmore 380-384. 402-404. 435-453. 485-494. 522, 523. 

Opinion that the erection of gratings, &c., of the nature requiretl would practically 
annihilate the effective working of the mills, Wilson 601-607— ^—Evidence detail as 

to the great difficulty and expense of keeping the gratings clear from obstruction, 
ib. 713-736. 

Conclusion that in cayes where several mills are dependent on U.e same stream for 
their waler-py wer the election of the gratings required by the Conservaiors would reduce 
the power of the lower mill to a minimum, Cadk 877-881. 

Ex|ilanatioa 
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Report, iZgi—continued. 



Frv Guarhs, ^c. (Tc^rb/nej)— continued. 

1, Evidence on the part of Millowners §*c. — continued. 

Explanation that certtiiii wire nettings, erected in compliance will] requisitions 
received by witness, were taken down on in being found lliat their presence rendered 
the working of the nrill an impossibility, llolivion 1^13,1214. 1219-1221. 1252-1257. 

1268 Difficulty of keeping the miU-races clear from obstruction; reference hereon 

to the gratings placed in front of the turbines for that purpose, ib. 1249, 1250. 1313- 

13' 7- • 366-' 377 Objection of witness to the erection of perforated iron plate as 

guartls to the turbines; opinion that such shields would seriously interfere with the 
water p> >wer, 16. 1 3 1 o - 1 3 ri . 

Alarm with which the possible euforuenoent of the erection of gratings, &c., is 
viewed by millowners generally, on account of the injury to business that would ensue, 

Shackleton 1397-1401. 1478 Opinion that any gratmg deviseil with the idea of 

keeping the salmon fry out of the turbines would interfere with the water power, ib. 

1467, 1468 Conciirrt-ncc in the view as to the interfcienoe with turbines caused by 

tlie erection of gratings, Carae 1539, 1540. 1556-1573. 1577-1583. 

S. Evidence as to the necessity of GrutingSf ^c., in the Interests of the Fisheries: 
Concurreuce of evidence as to the injurious effects of turbines if unprotected by 
gratings, 1677-1680. 1686 et aeq.i Moles et seq. \ Pefrie 331 1-3315. 

3387-33901 Coojicr 3552-3554. 3582; 5051-5070. 5ii8~6734. 5149-6154; 

McOonnell 5397-5417 ; Bodmer 5523 et seq . ; Moore 5801, 5802. 5816, 5817 ; O'Toole 
5929-5939. 6044-6046. 

Details as to the trifling expense necessary to provide sufficient graiingrj or fry- 
guards, and of the facility, if the inspectoi's’ directions be observed, with which such 

guards may be kept clear. Moles 2245-2259 Opinion that the millowners would 

have very little trouble in keeping the fry guards clear during the few months in the 
year that their erection is requisite ; disagreement with Mr. Wilson's evidence on this 
point, t'A 2306-2312. 2753-2755. 

Conclusion that there is nothing aiiUgonisiiu between the salmon and the mill 
industries, and that fry guards might be etisily devised which would provide the protec- 
tion required, 3851-3859. 3961-3963 Opinion that fry guards might easily 

be devised which, while effectually proleciing the flsh, would in no way interfere with 
the water power of the mills, ii. 4445-4447. 

Belief that suitable palings at the head and tail races of mills offer no obstruction to 
the pussiige of the water; inability of witness to understand the millowners' objection 

to such protection, Hassard 4663-4667 Opinion that the obstruction in the flow of 

water occasioned by the erection of lattices might be obviated by putting tliem up at 
mure favourable places, ao<l by widening the intake of water, ib. 4924-4931. 

Conclusion that the nature of the necessary guards depends, to a great extent, on 
the construction of the various mills and inilUrace^; belief that in some cases vertical 
bars afford the beat protection, white in others the submeri'otl trough recommended by 
Mr. Haseard would answer reasonable requirements, Foley 5081-5084. 5096-5105. 

5259-5277 Opinion that many of the gratings now in use might, with but little 

alteration, be rendered perfectly efficient, and could be easily kept clean, ib. 5085- 
5088. 

Unqualified objection of witness to Mr. Macartney’s Billon the grounds that it would, 
if passed, have the effect of repealing ihe whole of the existing uiwa with regard to 
gratings and lattices, wouU annihilate the fisheries of Ireland, and would confiscate 
existing fishing rights ; details in support of the above objections, and reference hereon 
to Mr. Willis JBuiid’s book on the English salmon fisheries, Munn 6353—6384. 

Necessity of gratings at head and tail-races of mills, in addition todsh passes, Sir T. 

Brady 7020. 7025-7027 Opinion that the repeal of the grating clause of the Act of 

1869, *13 proposed by Mr. Macartney’s Bill, would be most injurious to the fisheries, as 
it would entail an enormous destruction of spawning fish by allowing turbines to be put 
up indiscriminately without any protection, ih. 7082, 70B3. 7089-7092. 7211-7217. 
7227 Complaint by millers chiefly as to the cleaning of the gratings, Hornsby 8021. 

S. Suggestions as to the kind of Grating or Fry Guard to be employed : 

Opinion that ihe only practicable form of grating suitable for the protection of the 
turbine wheels would be one in shape lesembling a comb, Wilson 706-709 Sugges- 

tions us to the form and construction of efficient gratings for the protection of both the 

turbines and the fish, Cadle 786-789. 839-844. 887-907. If gratings with a flue 

mesh are required to be erected the opportunity of using the water power would be 
totally lost, ib. 786—789. 922. 

Infoimation with reference to the grating placed by witness in front of the turbine in 

order to intercept floating d6bris, Shackleton 1429-1438. 1447-1450. 1491-1498 

Details concerning the construction and working of a screen or grating erected on Sir 

o.8o. X X 4 James 
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Ghatikgs, Frv Gvards, §*c. (Tt/«B/A£S)— continued. 

S. Suggestions as to ike kind of Grating or Fry Guard to be >-continued, 

James Mbitland’s estate in Scotland ; opinion that u sjuai cl of this description would be 
most effective in preventing salmon fry from passing into the turbines, M'DeTmott 
1776-1780. i 8 *j 3 -i 857 - 30 - 24 - 

Stuleiiient that the ordinary gratings which are erected for the protection of the 
tuibines frona floating dfebris are quite useless as regards preventing salmon fry from 
passing into the machinery, Moles 21 17-2120— Description of a grating whicli, in the 
opinion of witness, would answer all requirements, at a moderate cost; such gratings are 
erei ted at the works of Messrs. Geaghoii, Maclean, and Black, ib. 2273-2281. 2286- 

2290 Efficiency of the perforated fry-guard erected at Mr. Geaghon’s niills ; opinion 

that this grating does not. diminish llte Wiiter power, ib, 2606-2613. 2668—2672. 

Statement that provided eflScicnt gratings were erecled by milluwnere there would be 
no desire or attempt im the put t of the fish owners to prescribe any particular kind, 
Hallett 2992-2997. 3089-3092. 

Opinion that any fiy-guard with a mesh latgei' than three-eighths of an inch would be 
useless as a protection to the salmon fry ; necessity for the erection of sufficient fry-guards, 

J/oore 4247-4263 Conclusion that it would lie useless lo prescribe any particular 

form of grating or fry-guard which should be used universally 5 the nature of such 
guards should vary according to the particular circumstances of the case, ib. 4457, 
4-168. 4475-4477. 

Belief that fry-euards witli apertures of fivc-eiohths of an inch would afford ample 

proteciinn for salmon fry, Hassard 4580-4583 Evidence in explanation of thi- working 

of tlie fry-guards and of the other protective appliances recoimnendcd by witness; 
assertion that such safeguards might easily be kept clear from obstruction, ib. 4738- 

4743. 4745, 4746. 4783-4790. 4796, 4797 Opinion that failing the submerged 

trough recommended hy witness other guards of a fairly efficient nature might be put 
up ai a small cost ; preference of witness for a grating consisting of vertic^ bars, ib. 
4805-4819. 4850, 4851. 4868. 4913-4916, 4956-4960. 

Siatement tbai efficient guards of the nature described by witness might be provided 

at a modi rale cost without injuring the water supply of ihe mills, Foley 5116, 5117 

Opinion that a ouard similar to that erected at Mr. Priichard’a mills on the Bann would 

be snffii ienr protection, McDonnell 5419-5446 Siatement that a guard of this 

description oc)uld easily be kept clean and would not interfere witli the water power of 
the mill, ih. 5446-5452. 

ConeJusion that tuibini's require the protection of inclined gratings to prevent them 

from getting blocker* up hy j-ieces of floating debris, Bodmer 5636-5644 Opinion 

that certain fry-guards ujjoii a plan produced before the Committee might be erected 
without materiallv interfering with the flow of water or the working of the turbines, ib. 
5645-6648. 6727-5790. 

Conclusion that the proper pusilion of gratings would be at the intakes of the mills, 

JlfhwT 5823-5828 Belief tmit a miilowner misiht be able ro erect proper safeguards, 

but it would not be possible to keep them in position for the whole year through, Bund 
6864-6868. 6870. 

Opinion that five-eighths of an inch should be the maximum for a grating; advantage 
oi gratings of from three-eighths to five-eighths of an inci), as at Fenaghy mill, Sir T, 
Brady 7 > 9 i- 7 i 97 - 7234 - 7247 - 

Evidence to the effect that if gratings were erected with half or five-eisjhths of an 
inch between the bars the fish would be sufficiently [irotecied and the mill power would 
not be injured, Hornsby 8017-8028- 8048, 8049. 8141-8143. 8150-8156. 8185. 

Suggestions as to the best description of grating or fiy-guard, and the place for its 
erection, it being important th it the cost shmad fall on the millowners rather than the 
fishery owners, Hornsby 8148-8156. 8172-8184. 8190-8197. 8219-8221. 

4 . Short period of the Year for which necessary : 

Statcmeiit as to gratings being necessary for only five months of the year. Moles 2282- 

2285 Necessity for fry-guai-ds only in the montha of April, May. and June, Petrie 

3279-3295. 3344-3349. 34 « 8 ; ^oore 3858, 3859. 

Concurrence in the view that fry-guards are really necessary only during three months 
of the year, Foley 5089 — -Need of guards for only about two inontlis in the year, 
O'Toole 5892-5894. 6959. 

6. Generally as to the Law and Practice on the Subject: 

Evidence in detail concerning the difficulties of enforcing the erection of gratings, &c., 
McDermott 1892-1901. 1964-1969. 1971-1976. 1982-1993. 2012-2016. 

Reference to explanation of the various legislative enactments under which millowners 
have always been obliged to erect gratings, &c., for the protection of the salmon, subject 
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GR.iTi^GS, Fry C 7 c;j«D 6 ’, (Tc'/iC/AE/?)— continnecl. 

6. Generally as to the Law and Practice on ike Subject — continued, 
lo the provision that such safeguanls did uo injury lo the lUHchinery ; details as to the 
previous discussions, reports, and evidence on this subject, Hallcit 2 7 g>^, 2799. 2822- 
0H42. 2896, 2897. 290^. 2960-49(18. 2971-2979. 3106-3179. 

liX|ilanation that the power of deciding: whether damage has been done to the effec- 
tiveness of the niill-ma( hinei y by the erection of yratinsis, &.c., was left to the inspectors 

of fisheries, whose decisions were subject to appeal, Hnllett 2800-2811 Statement 

iliat no 8|>ecific kinds of protective construction were laid down bv the “graiings 
clauses ’’ of the Acts to w Inch reference has been mafie, and that in the opinion of witness 
lattices of a certain kind are necessary for the protection of salmon tiy, ib. 2820, 2821. 
2998-3000. 

Statement that there are no powers under the existing laws whereby land may be 
taken or entered on with a view of erecting gratings ; opinion that this alone would be 
fatal to the working of Mr. Macartney’s Bill, Bound 6901-6913. 

Explanations respecting the law am! practice in the matter of lattices and gratings at 
the head race and tail race respectively; desire shown liy the inapHctors not to cause 

trouble to the millowner, Sir T. i?rarZy 6945-6970 Denial that any hardships are 

imposed u|ii-n millers by tlie grating clause in the Act of 1869, their <lifficiilties being 
mainly due to ilieir own omission to keep die gruting' clean, il. 6981-6993. 

Information as to certain notices issued to the owners of mills and factories by the 
fi^he^'v inspectois in 1870 and 1890 respecting the obligntions imposed upon them in the 

inaiter of gratings and lattices. Sir T. Brady 7064-7075 Opinion ilial there has 

never been any stnrigent application of the grating claus'^, ih. 73'^o, 

6. New Clauses added to the Bill as reyai ds Gratinffs : 

New clause added to the Bill empowering local Boards to place gratings at mouths of 
streams, Rep. viii. 

New clauses added to the Bill as regards gratings in water-courses of mills, &,c., 
worked by lurbint s, and of mills not worked by turbines, Rep. viii. 

See also Ads of ParUament. Balisodure Riwr. Ballymena District. Bann 
River. Conseinjators. Cork Watertoorks. Exemption. Experiments. 
Fenaghy Mill. Fishery Owners. Fry and SmoulU. Main River, Mills 
and Millowners. Phesnix Mill. Sliyo Mills. Subme^'yed Trough. 
Tirhines. 

Greenfield Bleaching and Dyeing Works, Bvidence as lo the ningiiitude of these works 
(_whlch are on the Killawaier River) and of olliers in the same neighbourhood; amount 

of wages paid, considerable employment being given, Arthur 545-550 Information 

respecting the prosecution of witness’ firm and the stoppage of the working of the mills 
through the erection of lattices, &c., ih. 559-569. 

Assertion that if the compliance with the req iiircments of the conservators were ren- 
dered compulsory the business carried on by witness and «'ther local mill-owners would 
be totally ruined, Arthur 576. 587. 593, 594. 

Opinion that the blocking up of the netting prod uced before the Commiitee by Messrs. 
Arthur is a very special case and due to exceptional causes, Moles 2237-2244, 



H. 

Halletty T. G. Palmer. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a Barrister and Justice of the 
Peace, of Olaveiton Lodge, Bath, and of the Fishery, Galway; was formerly High 
Sluiriff of the town and county of Galway, and was a member of the Boards of Conser- 
vators of Fisheries in Galway and Somerset, 2783-2785. 2850. 

Evidence aa to the importance attached by witness lo Section 30 of the Act 26 and 
27 Vic. c. 114, which Mr. Macartney’s Bill, if passed, would repeal; conteuiion that as, 
under this clause, the onus of proving that damage is done by turbines to salmon, or the 
young of salmon, lies on the Conservattirs, there is no necessity to repeal the clause, 

2786-2794 General objections to Mr. Macartney’s Bill, witness submitting that 

J^hould it become law the Conservaiora will not only be deprived of what little remedy 
they at present possess against the millowners, hut would be put to great expense by 
having to defray the costs of pn'tectifig the fish ; opinion that this would be a retrograde 
step in Irish legislation, and would be productive of immense injury to the fishing 
interest, as millowners would be practlculiy free to infl ci any amount of damage to the 
fish, 2795-2797. 2818, 2819. 2843-2849. 2898, 2899. 2913-2926. 3040-3063. 3227- 
3229. 

Reference to and explanation of tlie various lewislative enactments under which mill- 
owners have always been obliged lo erect gnitinge, &c., for the protection of the salmon, 

0.80. Y Y subject 
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Report, iSgf. — continwd. 



JialUtt, T. G. Palmer. (Analysis of lus Evidence) — continued. 

pulijeci lo the provision thnt such safeguards ilid no injury to the machinery ; details as 
to the previous discussions, reports, and evidence, on this subject, 2798, 2799. 28-22-2842. 
2896, 2897. 2904. 2960-2968. 2971-2979. 3105-3179— — Explanuium ihat the power of 
deciding whether dmmige lias been done 10 the eHectiveness of the mill mHcliiiiery by 
iht- erection nf graiings, &<■•, was lelt to the inspect«)rs of fisheries, whi'se decisions were 
subject to appeal, -2800-2811. 

Oijiuion that millowneis never experienced anygreat difficulty in obtaining exemption 

from the erection nt gratings, 8tc., 2812-2815 Simement that ivi specific kinds of 

proteciive construction v\ere laid down by the grutinas clauses ” of the Acts to which 
leleience has been made, and that in the opinion of witness lattices of a certain kind are 
net nect Bsary (or the pioiection of siihuon liy, 2820, 282 1 . 2998-3000. 

Infonnatioii in detail as to the great amount of damuge 10 the fishing by tlie mills in 
Giilway ; daniage caused, not only by the actual killing and maiming of the fish by 
machinery, but by poaching, and by the obstruction of tlie rivers by mill-dams, &c., 

2850-2870.2894,2895.3070,3071. 3075, 3076 Evidence respecting the poaching 

done by [lersons cuunected vvitli the miliss statement as to the difficulty of its preveiitiou, 
and the great cost uttendant on the Conservators’ effort-* to check this practice, 2871- 
2890. 3072. 3077-3087. 

Asseilioii that the fishery interest is of far more importance in Galway than the mill 
industries, and that n illowners should nut be allowed to ruin this interest for their 
own benefit, 2900-2908. 2914. 3076-3105— Recognition by witness of exemptions as 
iieing ill tiie nature nf coinpromises between tlie respective intereats of the millowners and 
the hshevy owners ; opinion that these interests are not necessarily antagoiii:<tic, and 
might easily be reconciled, -2909-291-2. 2969, 2970. 

Details in support of objections raised by witness to Irish legislation being attendant 
on Eiigtisli cnaciincnts ; statement In-reou that the sufreiiority of the Irish fishing is due, 
in a ^reat measure, to the fact that the Irish fisliery laws have always been in advance of 
those of linglaiid and Scotland, 2922-2940. 2944-2950. 2957-2959. ,3037-3039. 3064- 
3069.3195-3201 — Denial that Irish mauutacturers are in any worse position than 
thoss of Enulaiid or Scotland in regard to what may be termed piefcrential duty, 2941- 
2943.2951-2956. 

Opinion ihut the decrease in the number of salmon in the Galway river may be attri- 
buted to the pollution ol the water, rather than to over-breeding, 2980-2984. 3003-3005 

Siati*ment that, provided efficient gratings were creeled by millowners, there would 

be no (let-ire or atu-mpi on the jiart of tlie fisliowners to prcscrilie any particular kind, 
299-2-2997. 3089-3092. 

Evidence respicting the great improveiiieuL that has taken place in the irish fisheiies, 
with particulars of the value of the .*almon exports, 3009. 320-2-3226— — Reference to 
the ai-a lings erected at the milts in Galway; witness cliallenaes anyone to prove that 
llieir creoiion has in any way iiiteifered witli the effective working of the machinery, 

30^3*303 »• 

fJaBsard, Richard. (Analysis ol' his Evidence.) — Is a civil engineer of large experience 
in hydraulic engineeniig; has some knowledge of the habits ot migratory fisli, 4507-4511. 

Derailed dei8Ciipiioii, illustrated by models and drawings, of the various kinds of 

turbines, and theii working, 4512-45-26 Reference lothe turbine at Mr. Dinsraore’s 

mills i pstiinate that the fish would be jirojecied into this machine at the rate of forty 

leet per second, 4527-4536 Opinion that a tir-li in passing through such u turldne 

must inevitably receive injuries of a serious nature, 4537-4542.4554. 

Refereni-c 10 the visit paid by witness in c«mjunctiou with Mr. Moore to the various 
mills tind maniifactones in the Foyle and Bann fisht-ry districts ; statement that ol the 

mills visited fully liall' employed turbines as their motive power, 4543-4553 Evidence 

as to the worihlessness of tiie experiments made by Mr. Robinson in passing pieces of 
wood and turnip through a turbine, 4557-4567. 

Grounds for the npiuion that the most efficient means of protecting turbines without 
interfering witli the »-ffcctive working of the mills would be by drawing water Irom the 
mill-race by a ^ubma^ine trough ; sketch produced by witness of such a ti ougli in use at 
tlie Bessbiciok factory, near Newry, 4570-4579. 4591. 4595, 4596. 4600, 4601. 4603- 

4610.4615-462.5 Belief that fry-guavds with upei turea of five-eighths of an inch 

Would affoi-d ample protection for salmon fry, 4580-4583. 

[Second Examinaiion.] Operation of fourteen turbines at ihe various mills visited 
by witness in (2onjuciion with Mr. Mnore ; stalement handed in of the number and cla^8 

of motors used at these uiills, 4633 Furiher reference to the submerged trough 

recommended by witi-ess us the best fry guard ; ihe objections raised by Mr. Webb 
to such guaids as being likely to get blocked up must be founded on a nnsconcepiiim, 
4634-4642. 

Information resjjecting the supply of water necessary for the efficient working of 

turbines 
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Report, i8ya — continued. 



Bassard, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence)— 

turbines; no diminution in water po\v<r would be entailed by the employment of the 
submerged tmtrgh as a fry -guard, but if latiice-s were used a slight enlargement of the 

mill-races miulit be necessary, 4643-4659. .^768-4782. 4888-4904 Estimute that 

the coat of the trough recommended would not exceed 25 4660-4662 Opinion 

that gratings at the liead and tail race^ of mills offer no ul)Struction to the passage of 
the water; inability of witness to undetstat.d i he nnllowners' objection to such protec- 
tions, 4663-4667. 

Statement as to ihe injury done to the 6>h by the neglect of the proprietor of the 
Castledawson Mill (Deny), 10 close his sluices when the machinery is not working, 

4668-.1680 Opinion that nutoumtic fish-pusses might easily be devised which mouH 

allow ihe fish to pii^s up the riveis and, at the same lime, increase the wat»*r-p<iwrr of 

the mills, 4681-4C84. 4N20-4822. 4961-4965 Conclusion tlmt Mi'. Macartney’s 

Bill is unnecessary and likely to prove very rlestruclive to the fisheries, 4685-4687. 
469 o > 4696* 

Belief that very few, if any, salmon-fry would be able to pass in safety through such 
a turbine «s that in opemiion at Mr. dinsmore’s mills, 4687-4694. 4827-4847. 4946- 
4965 Evidence ns tn the necessity 'or efficient fish-passes in the risers; any legis- 
lation in regiird to fiNlieries should take cognizance of this jniint, 4697. 4796-4798 

liilorroation relative to the value of turbines as a motive power ; by their adoption the 
miilowners get an increase of water-power varying from 25 to 40 per cent-, 4698, 4699, 
4823-4826. 4968. 

Opinion as to the injustice of allowing miilowners to erect dangerons machinery 

without providing adequate protection for the fish, 4700. 4767.496^4972 Belief 

that the cost of providing all the safegutnxis that could possibly be required at Mr. 
Webb’s mills would not exceed 160/. and might be erected without stopping the 
machinery fi r longer than two nights; witness entirely disputes the accuracy of the 
estimate by that gentleman and other witnesses to the effect that the cost of complying 
with theconservaiors’ requisitions would be about 1 ,4cm ; 4701-4737. 4744. 4747-4765. 
4905-4912. 4956, 4067- 

Further evidence in explanation of the working of the various protective appliances 
recommended by witness; assertion that such safeguards might c&sily be kept clear 

from obstruction, 4738-4743. 474.5, 474S. 4783-4790. 4966, 4967 Examination 

respecting the difference between smuulis and salmon fry, the former beinu small fish 

that have already descended to the sea, 4792-4795. 4991-5006 Opinion that failing 

the submerged trough lecommemled by witness other guards of a fairly efficient nature 
might I'C put U[> at a small oust; preference of witne.«8 fora grating consisting of vertical 
bars, 4805-4819. 4850, 4851. 4868. 4913-4916. 4956-4960. 

Further reference to ihe cxperimeiifs made by Mr. Robinson in passing pieces of vvooil 
and turnip through a turbine ; opinion tlint these oxpertiucuis are very unreliable, 484B- 
4850.4989. 5011,5012 — lu/ormation respecting the sliields or submerged irooghs 
in operation at Bessbrook and Mr. Gilum’s mills; opinion that these guards are 

iiiimently satisfactory in their working, 485Q-4882 Belief that the obstruction in 

the fli'W of water occasioned by the e rection of lattices might be obviated by putting 
them up at more favourable places, and by widening the intake of water, 4924-4931. 

Admission that witness is not thoroughly acquainted with the differences in (be 
coiisiriictioa of the MacAdam and Loefiel turbines ; he hus never erected a turbine of 
any kind, 4939-4942. 4986— —Disagreement with certain evidence as to the absolute 

necessity lor the protectiou of the MacAdam tuibine by a shield, 4941. 4943-4945 

Opinion that the provision of the submerged trough as recommended by witness would 
be a fair compromise between the fishery owner and the inillowner, 4987, 4988. 

Bomsbyy Alan. (Analysis of his Evidence). — Very Iriendiv relmiona as a lule between 
tbe miilowners and the fishing inspectors, witness and Ids colleagues being most desirous, 
in protecting the fisheries, ol not interfering with the milling power; readiness shown in 

granting exemptions, 8013. 8019-8021. 8056-8068. 8202 Conclusion that some 

turbines are verv destructive to the smoks and fry, whilst others do no material damage; 
reference to some experiments on the subject, 8014-8016. 8112, 8113. 81 18-8125. 8186- 
8189. 8210-8212. 

Evidence to the effect that if graiings were erected with half or five-eighths of an 
inch between the bars the fish would be sufficiently protected and the mill power would 

not be injured, 8017-8028. 8048, 8049. 8141-8143. 8150-8156. 8185 Complaint by 

roillere chiefly as to the cleaning of tlie gratings, 8021, 

Argument that the onus and expense of protecting tbe turbines, as by efficient 
gratings, should fall upon the miilowners; inability of the local boards of conseivatois 

'•r fishery owners to meet tbe expense, 8029-8032.8172-8184.8190-8197 yeverul 

respects in which it is more inipoi'baiit to protect the smolts ttian the gravat fish ; ques- 
tion hereon as to tail-race gratings being essential generally, 8033-8037. 8144-8140 

0.80. " V Y a Expediency 
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Repoif, 1892 — continued. 



Hornsbjfi Alan. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Expediency of legal power in the iuspeciors in ihe matter of exempiinns as re'^ards 
turbines, 8038-8042. 8164. 8198-8202. ® 

Decided objection to the jircaent Bill as nn«orkable, tliroiigh fear of litigaiion, and 
as removing the existing protecliun of the fi-'henes, 8043-8047.8126-8129.8161-8163 

Local and individual character of itie agitation in (iivMir of the Bill, it having 

arisen out of Mr. WebbV case at Bullymeua, H050-8055 inaccuracy of a statemenl 

as to there being no fisliing iii tlie titlal uaters ot the Dublin clistncf, 8059-8062. 

Great want of fish-pass' s in many places, the law on the subject being to u great 

extent a dead leitcr; expediency of « new clause on the .-ubject, 8063-8079 Inciease 

by the jnillouueis iuihe height of many of the weiis, without providing proper fi-h- 
pbssvs; importance of llieir being made itaponsihle in ihe ninltcr, 8066-8079. 8135- 

8140 Frequent instances of great leakage at the weirs, 10 the injury of the mills as 

well as ol the fislieries, 8080-8082. 8o8M, 80^9 Constant increase going on iu the 

niimber of lui bines, 8083-8087. 

Data for the culcnlatinii that the value of the Irish salmon fisheries is about 
6oo,ooo I, a year, 8092-8104-^— Exphuiation as regards the exemption granted in the 

case of Mr. Maxwell Gault, 8105-8111 Exemption given m the case of Mr. Jolin 

Robinson, iu su far ns it was in the pov\er of the insp^■c1ors to give an exemption, 

81 14-8117 Inconclusive character of the experiments at Mr. Perry’s turbine, 8118- 

8123. 

Great decline of the fisheries in the Biver Bann and its iributiiries, 8131-8134 

Eupgestioris as to the best descriptions of grating or fireguard, and the place for its 
erection, it being impoitanl that ilie cost should fall on the inillowners rather than the 

fi.'hery owners, 8148-8156. 8172-8184. 8190-8197,8219-8221 Necessity of a etries 

of expeiiments at Mr. VVebb’a mill, or any other mill, instead of conclusions beiiur 
drawn from one experiment, 8165-8168. 

Doubt ns to American weed being destructive to sulmoii, 8169 Injurious effeci of 

flax-wniei j protection nquired against ti is mischief, iliougli it has not increased, 8170. 

8191-8197 Considerable amount of poaching ; doubt os 10 it being on ihe Increase, 

8171— Muili larger proportion of the fishciies in Ulster than elsewhere, which are 

several fislieiies ; ccnsiderable value in the aggregate, 8203-8209 Chriniou that an 

eflectiie (ly-giuud would not intcifciv with Mr. Peiry’s water power at (xiilwav. 8aia- 
821H. 



I. 

ISSPECTORS OF FiSUEfUES: 

Approval of ihe proposal for v-sting full powers «f exemption from the election of 

gratings, &.C., in the hands of the inspectors, Wehh 122-128. 341-348 Objections 

to any delegation of absolute powers to the inspectors, statutory protection being 

required hy il'e milluwnci-s, i 7 >. 258-262 Disappioval of the entrustment of ihe 

interests of the various millowners to the fisheries Inspectors ; opinion that disputed 
points slmuld be referred to arbitration, (Jault 1017-1020. 

Numerous instances in illustration of the readiness shown by the iiispeclore in the 
gramiug nf exemptions, Robinson 1212-1218. 1263-1267. 1343-1349; Moles 
seq.\ 2812-2815; Moore 3834; Paterson 6256-6283; Sir T. lirady 6930 et 

seq.f 7076-7081 ; Hornsby 81 14-81 17. 

Details explanatoiy of the powers. ami action of the inspectors in granting exemptions 
to millowners from the erection of gruiings anti lattices; grent consideration shown in 
the matter, so ns to obviate injury to the water-power of the mills, Sir T. Brady 6930 
et seq., 7076-7081. 

Concurrence of evidence in favour of enlarged powers of exemption in the inspectors 
as regards grating, Stc., at turbine^. Sir T. Brady 7228-7230. 726.3-7266. 7300-7400 ; 
8038-8042. 8164. 8198-8202. ! c. i c i /oif It 

Report ol the inspectors adverse to Mr. Macartney’s Bill, us lending to leave tire 
whole ol ihe fisheries practically subject to the milling interests, Sir T. Brnrfy 7816- 
7818. 

Very friennly relations, as a rule, betwi en the millowners ami the Hshery Inspectors, 
witness and his colleagues being most desirous, in protecting the fisheries, of not 
interfering wiib the milling power; readiness ehown in grantin'*' exemptions, 

8013. 8019-8021. 8056-8058. 8202. ° 

See also Appeal from Inspectors. Ballymena District. Exemptions. Expe- 
rimeots. GraUngt, Fire Guards, &c. Mills and Millowners. Turbines, 

Kelbwuter 
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K. 

Kellsicater River. Larcre business done at the works or mills of witness’ firm and other 

works on tlie Kellswater Riv. r, Arthur 544-554 Opinion that ihe fallina off in the 

fish in the liver is caused mainly by iho |nesence of finx-waier, and by the destruction 

caused by pike, ib. 578-584 Great injury to the works of the diiferent firms if tlie 

requirements of the local conservators were strictly enforced, ib. 576, 587. 593, 594. 

Sec also Greenfield Bleaching and Dyeing Works. 



L. 

Lattices. See Gratings^ Fry-guards, §rc. 

Lee River {Cork). Particulars lespecting the fish-passes in the River Lee, every care 
being taken of the fisli by the Corporation of Coik, whilst the lurblne works are in full 
operation, Sir T. Brady 7039-7043. ‘See also Cork Waterworks. 

Liffey River. Employment of turbines by witness and other manufacturers engaged in 

business on tlie Liffey, Shackleton 1387, 13H8. 1419-1422 Information, in detail, 

respecting tile requisitions received by witness’ firm frnm the Board nf Dublin Con- 
servators for the erection of nettings and lattices at thcrir mills at Lucan; the con- 
servators have nut prosecuted witness for non-compliance, and no furiher requisitions 
have been received since the beginning of the agitation by the millowners, li. 1391- 

1396. 1482-1485 Kefereuce to poaching in the Lifiey as accounting for the 

diminution of ilie fish, ib. 1427, 1428. 1457-1464. 

Evidence as to the presence of salmon in ihe Liffey; opinion Unit but for the Dublin 
sewage that river would be d great salmon stream, Webb 1632-1647. 

Lismore District {Blackwuier River). Evidence as to the importance of the Blackwater 
fishing industry in the Lismore district, in which witness is interested ; estimate that 
about 762 men are dependent upon it for their livelihood, Fulcy .5159-5178, 5191-5193. 

5213-5216. 5292-5296. 5372-5378 Stateinenl as to inability of the conservators, 

owing to lack of funds, to do more towards the preservation of the fi 4 i ; details given 
of the income and expenditure of the Lismore Conservancy Board, ib. 5180-5190. 5194- 
5212. 

Lisnafillan Mills {River Main), Reference to the provision made for the pruteotion of 
the fish at the Lisnafillan Ble.ichiug Company's works; impracticability <)f such a 
system at witness’ mills, Webb 221-231"“— Particulars respecting the turbine at the 
Lisnafillan works, and the shield placed in front thereof ; this machine is of a special 
and rarely-used nature, and denuinds such a protection, owing to its great liability to get 

choked up or damaged, Wihm 61 1-627, 629-632. 634, 645. 710-712 Reference to 

tlie M‘A(lam tuibine erected at the Lisnafillan mills; corroboration of Mr. Wilson’s 
evidence as to the special nature of that machine, and as to its requiring the protection 
of a special grating, Cadle 799-806. 829-832. 

Witness, who is engaged in the bleaching, dyeing, and finUhing business at Lisna- 
fillan, on tlie River Main, employs about 200 hands, and has a turbine of the M'Adam 

type in operation at his works, Gihon 1070-1075 Circumstances under which Sir 

Thomas Brady granted witness an exemption from erecting protective iron bars at the 
head mill-race, zi. 1088. 1101,1102. 1146-1154. 1174-1179. 

Statement of the damage done to the machinery through the variation in the water 

power caused by the erection of certain gratings, GiJion 1094-1096. 1155-1162 

Objection of witness to contribute anything towards the erecLion of any gratings that 
might affect his water power, ib. 1127-1135. 

Explanations reyDecting the M'Adam turbine in operation at Mr. Gihon’s mills ; this 
machine is of the Impulse class of turbine, and has been in use for the past twenty 
years, Bodmer 5567-5571. 5665. 

Rect-nt complaint by Mr. Gihon about the obstruction caused by the gratings at his 
mill at Lisnafillan; circumstances of his not having applied for exemption in the 
matter, Sir T. Brady 6978-6980. 

Litigation. Apprehended litigation between fishery-owners and millowuers if Mr. 
Macartney’s Bill be passed, Hornsby 8043-8047. 8126-8129, 

Londonderry District. Estimate that about i,ooo people are employed in the salmon 
fiahing induHtiy on the Foyle and the adjacem district; contention that tlie above 
industry is bv no lueaiiB so unimportant as the inillowners represent it to be, M' Dermott 
1651-1656.^834-1838. 1859. 2025-2027. 

Resolutions unanimously adopted at a meeting of the Board of Conservators for the 
0,80. Y Y 3 Londonderry 
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Londonderry District — continued. 

Londonderry District in favour of the amendment i<f Mr. Macartney’s Bill in several 
respects in the interests of the fislu-ries, Api>. 324, 325. 

Statement by Mr. Macartney that lie cannot agiec with any of the resolutions in 
question, App. 325. 

Letter from the CoQ»ervatoi-s to Mr. Macartney, asking f.n- information on several 
poitits in connection with his Bill, App. 325. 



M. 

Macartney, Mr. (Member of the Committee). Grounds submitted by Mr. Macartney for 
the conclusion that the clause, or fourth section, of the Act of 1869, respecting aratings, 
fonipiained of by the niillo'wnera, was introduced without proper considemtion, 255, 
256. 

See also Gratinffs, Fry-guards, ^c. Mills and Millotoners Turbines. 

McDermott, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is an inspector for the Londonderry 
district of fisiieries ; has been engaged for twenty-6ve years in looking after the preser- 
vation r*f fish, 1648-16,50. 1797-1799. 2030. 

Estimate that about 1,000 people are employed in the salmon fishing industry on the 
V’oyie and the adjacent district; contention that the above industry is hy no means so 
unimportHUt as ihe millowners represent it to be, 1651-1656, 1834-1838. 1859. 2025- 

2027 Evidence as to the injuries inflicted on fisli by the machinery of certain mills 

on the River Faughan, a tributary of the Foyle; inability of witness to give a per- 
centage of such losses, 1657-1673. 1742, 1743. 1867-1887. I 94 i“> 955 - 2055-2087. 

Stalement that bye-washea would not injure or affect the working of mills, and that 

tliey might be erected with very little trouble or cost, 1674-1676. 1864 Importance 

of providing gratings to prevent the fish from passing through the machinery of the 

mills on the various rivers, 1677-1680. 1863, 1864. 2010, 201 1 Courteous action of 

the propiietors of the Zi«in Mills, on the Mourne, in giving every assistance to the 
fishery inspectors in their efforts to protect the fish from injury, 1681-1685. 

Opinion that the introduction of turbines on the Foyle would completely destroy the 
firhina ; assertion, moreover, that the fishery interest on the River Bunn has been ruined 

by mills and factories, 1686-1689. 1813-1822. 2091,2092 Evidence respecting the 

damage done to rivers in regard to the breeding of salmon by the erection of daiiii and 
weirs uy the millowiit rs, 1690-1713. 1803, 1804. 1904-1906. 1970-2002. 

Conclusion that the passing of Mr. Macariney’a Bill would ruin the fisheries, as it 
would leave the conservators even more powerless than they are at pre.scnt, 1714, 1715. 

1781, 1782. 1794-1796. 1800-1808. 2008. 2051-2054 Existence of poaching 

referred to by witness ; opinion that fully a third of the prosecutions for poaching are 
brought against the employes of the millowners, 1716-1719. 1823, : 824. 1848. \911- 

ig2i. 1979. 2083-2090 Belief that the interests of liie fishery-owners and tlie mill- 

owners do not necessarilv clash, but that the friction is brought about by the selfish 
action of some of the latter class in building weirs, and in turning poisonous matters 
into the rivers, 1720-1 722. 1753-1761. 1860-1862. 

Consideration of certain evidence given by Mr. Webb; witness dissents from the 
assertion made by that gentleman that the salmon swim back out of the mill-races, and 

that they are in safety when therein, 1723-1733. 1850-1852 Statement as to the 

abjection of millowners to tiie erection of fish-pusses, 1734-1737— —Witness has no 
experience of turbines, but ie of opinion timt salmon-fry in passing through such 
machines must inevitably receive injuries owing to their extreme delicacy ; specimens of 
salmon-fry exhibited by witness, 1738-1752. 1783-1790. 1846, 1847. 1849. 1866. 

1922-1908. 2009-201 I. 2017. 

Suggestion thal millowners intending to build or alter their works should be compelled, 
under a penalty, 10 carry out such alterations in accoiulance witli the plans submitted by 

them to the inspeclors of fisheries, 1762 Reference to Mr. Webb’s evidence as to the 

cost of erecting the required giatinirs, &c., being 1,400 1 . ; opinion that this estimate is a 

vastly exaggerated one, 1763. 1^25-1833. 1929-1933 Inibrmatioii respecting the 

experience of witness in the construction and erection of gratings, &o., for the preserva- 
tion offish, 1763-1774. 1934-1940. 

Details cemcerning the con<truction and working of a screen or grating erected on 
Sir James Maitland’s estate in Scotland ; opinion that a guard of this description would 
be most effective in preventing salmon-try from passing into the turbines, 1775-1780. 

1853-1857. 2024 Conclusion a.s to the equity of making u miliowner, who diverts a 

river for his own purprises, provide efficient means for the protection of the fish by 
erectiiia; suitable gratings, bye-washes, salmon-passes. &c., 1808-1812. 1839-1844. 1888- 
1891. 

Evidence 
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Repuit, 1892 — continued. 



M'Dcmiott, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidei^ce) — continued. 

Evidence in detail concerning the difficulties of enforcing the erection of gratings, &c., 

1892-1901. igG4-iy()9. 1971-1976. 1982-1993. 2012-2016 Great injury dime to 

the fish by tlie presence of flax-water in the rivers, 1903. 1907-1910. 1959 Doubt 

whether fish uie injured by the presence of Canadian weed in rivers, 2037—2041. 

McDonnell, John. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is foreman of the Newry Foundry in 
Couniy Arnittgli; is well acquainted with the manufacture atul ereciiuu of turbines, 

5382 -5384- 

Belief that turbines inflict injury on fish and salmon-fry; l•efe^cuce 10 a cnee where a 
turbine was stopped by an eel getting entangled in its inierior, 5397-5417. 5471-5473 

Opinion that u guard similar to that erected at Mr. Pritcliard’a MilU on the Bami 

would be suHicient protectinn, .5419-5445 Statement that u guard nl tliis description 

c.iuld easily be kept clean, and would not interfere with the water-power of the mill, 
6446-54.02. 

■WiinesK coincides in tlie evidence given by previous witnesses relative to the necessifv 
of providing special protection for the M'Adain turbine, which, although out of date, is 
a very good machine, 5454. 5476*5480. 

Main River. Deterioration of the fisliing in the River Main ; conclusion that this is due 
to the growth of Canadian weed, to poaching, and to the destruetjon of the asilmon hy 

pike, Webb 26-29 Evidence as to the great amount of rubbish and debris floating 

down the river, and the diflicnlty, especially at flood time, in keeping even wide 
gratings clear, ih. 135-M5. 285, 2R6. 

Statement as to the prevalence of poaching in ihc Main; corroboratiui of Mr. U’ebbV 
evidence that the falling ofif in the number of fish is due to that cause, and to the 

increase In the numbers of pike, Dinsmore 416-419. 524-539 Opinion that tlie 

deterioration in the fishing is due in a great measure to the improved drainage of the 
land, and to the destructiveness of the pike in the river, Wilson 761—765. 

Several leasone which account for tlie diminution of tlie number of salmon, tiio 
prini'ipal being the granting oflicenses at low rates to unglers, who kill the fry, Robinson 
1236, 1237. 1242-1248. 1251. 1289-1298. 131S. 1350-1354- 1368-1373. 1379-'386- 

See also Lis/iafillan Mills. 

Mill Races. See Frif and Smoulls. Gratings, dfc. Turbines. 

Mill Street (CorA). Reference to the turbine in operation nenr Mill Street; damage 
reported to have been done to the sin.uilts hy this maohiiu', Foley 513.5-5148. 5328- 
5333- 

Mills and Millowneus : 

1. Generally as to the erection of Gratinys, Nettinys, §*c., by Millowners, 

and as to the Incidence of the Cost. 

2. Relatiot Interests of MiUotoners and Fishery Owners ; Suggeslion that 

they may be reconciled. 

3. Effect of Mr. Macartney’s Bill as regards Mills and Fisheries ; con- 

flicting Opinions on the subject. 

1. Qenerully as to the erection of Gratings, Nettings, S/!C., Iry MiUmoners, and as 

to the hicidence of the Cost : 

Evidence u]>on the question of evasions bv millowners in regard to the erection of' 
netting in compliance with the requisitions of the conservutors, Webb 197-218. 232- 

241 Disposition of the millowners to give the conservators every facility for the 

erection of whatever appliances may be consiiiered necessary for the protection of the 
fish, always provided that the millowners are not called upon to contribute towards the 
cost, and that their water power is not impaired, Arthur 588-592; Robinson 1333. 

1335. 1336. 

Objection of witness to contribu'e towards the preservation of the fish, as by the 

erection of giatinsiB, Gihon 1127-1135; SkacklHon 1405 Disposition of witness to 

assist in the protection of the fish, provided he is not called upon to contribute towards 
the expense, or to impair his water power, Corse 1574-1576. 

Statement that millowners intending to build or alter their works should be compelled, 
under a penally, to rarry out such alterations in accordance with the plans submitted by 

them to the inspectoral of fisheries, MDermutt \ 762 Conclusion as lo the equity of 

making a roillowner, «hi> diveris a river for his own purpnses, provide efficient 
mrons for the protection of the fish by erecting suilahle gratings, bye-viushes, salmon 
passes, &c., 1808-1S12. 1839-1H44. 1888-1891. 

Testimony as to a certain millowner having substituted one kind of turbine for 
another on finding that the fish were being iiiiiired, Moles 2188-2202— —Oi)inioii 
0.80. * y Y 4 that 
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Mills aud 3//i.£,o»KNE7?5— continued. 

1. Generally ns to the erection of Qratinys, Nettings, ^c. — continued. 

that the expense of any safeguards found necessary tn be erected fir the protection 
of the fish sliould fall upon the millowuerSj Moles 2738-27^3. 

Equity of muhins the millnwners bear the co!«t of protectina: the fi'li, Cooper 3565- 

3568 Friction that would piohablv arise if the burden of proieciing the fish were 

removed from the mlllowners to the fishery proprietors, ih. 3.5^9. 3570. 

Concurrence in the npinirm ihat the niillowners shouM beiir the cost of providing 

protection for the fish, Moore 3881. 38S3-3888. 3912 Adini-iaion that althouah 

daitiBire to the fishery interest had been goioK on for vt-ars it was not till the year i88;s 
that the attention of the millowuers was directed to the fact of their not having erected 
protective appliances, li. 4112-4122^— Objection of witness, as fishery owner, to con- 
tribute towards the erection of guards and gratings ; the millowuers should he required 
to bear the whole nf this expense, ib. 4412-4417. 4422-4424. 

Injustice of alUiwing: millowuers to erect dangerous machinery wtihout providing 

adequate protection for the fish, Hassard 4700. 47^7.4968-4972 Opinion that the 

niillowners should bear the cost of erecting whatever guards may he necessary for the 
protection of the fish ; decided objection 01 witness to contribute towards this expense, 

Foley 5245-5247. 5257, 52/, 8. 5282-5291 Concurrence in the view that the expense 

of erecting protective guards in front of turbines should fall upon the millowners and 
not upon the conservators, Munn 638.5-6408. 6542. 

Clear obligation upon millers under the Act of 1863 to adopt elhcient means for 
preventing salmon fry from nassing into the turbines, this protection being necessary for 
little more than two months in the year, April and May, Sir T. Brady 6970-6977 — 

Repudiation by witness of any desire to injure the milling interest ; nor are the millers 

now injured by the gratings, ih. 7092, 7093 Expediency of millers in Ireland, as in 

Scotland, being required to put up gratings at their own expense; very little expense 
involved, ih. 7099-71 1 1 . 

Argument that the onus and expense of protecting the turbines as byefticient gratings 
should fall upon the millowners ; inability of the local boards of conservators or fishery 
owners to meet the expense, Hornsby 8029-8032. 8172-8184. 8190-8197. 

Letter from Sir Tlios. Bradv, in April 1892, respecting the injuries caused by turbines, 
&.C., and the expediency of protective measures being adopted by the millowners, 
App. 327, 398. 

Letter from Mr, J. Dinsmore, in reply to statements and conclusions in letter from 
Sir Thos. Brady, and in defence generally of the action of the millowners, App. 328, 329. 

2. Relative Interests of Millowners and Fishery Owners ; Suggcitinn that they 

may be reconciled : 

Conclusion that the inleresis of the fishery owners are not of so great importance as 
those of the millowners, Gault 1024-1025. 1036, 1037. 1046-1052. 1058-1064; Gihon 

* 136, 1 137. t tQO Belief that the interests of the fishery owners and the millowners 

do not neccssaiily clash, but thfit the friciion is brought about by tlie selfish action of 
some of the latter class in building weirs and in turning poisonous matters into the 
rivexs, M‘Dermvtt 1720-1722. 1753-1761. 1860-1862. 

Opinion that there need be no antagonism between the respective industries of Bahing 
and mill-working, but that (he millowners should not be permitted to injure the former 
industry, .ffaWett 2909-2912. 2969, 2970; Muore 4271. 4278. 4305,4306.4408-4410. 
4421. 

Conclusion that the intt-rests of both mill and fishing owners demand that turbines 
should be propeily protected, Foley 5080. 

Belief that the fisheries cun be protected without any injurious interference with the 
woiking of the niills, and that there need be n-> difiiculty in reconciling the two interests 
without resorting to the proposed Bill ; suggested conference on the subject, Sir 
T. Brady 7217, 7218. 7223-7227. 7254*7^^66. 7262-7266. 738G-7400. 

:l. Effect, of Mr. Macartney's Bill, as regards Mills and Fisheries; Confiicling 
Opinions on the sulgect: 

Statement that the millowners look to statutory protection in regard to their interests, 
and that any delegation of absolute |>ower to the inspectors of fisheries would be opposed, 

fVebb 258-262 Opinion that if the present agitrition on the part of the millowners 

fail in its object, the conseivatora will insist on the strict observance of the luw, 
Dniimore 4.76-462— Anxiety of witness for tlie passing of the Rill now before the Com- 
mittee ; opinion that such Bill should be on the same footing as ihe Eoglisii law,' ib. 
497-502. 542. 

Desire of witness for the pas-ing of the Bill brought in by Mr. Macartney, Gault 
1012-1016— DissHtisfaction wiih the state of the existing law, Gihon io8g, 1090. 

Expression 
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Mills and Miilownlrs — continued. 

3 . Effect of Mr. Macartney's Bill, as reyards Mills and Fisheries, !^c. — continued, 

Expri‘ssioii of ^reat di>isntisfacrtion with the existing law as being unfair to the aiill- 
owners, and inij)Ossible of fulfilment without absolutely ruining the business, Robinson 
1138-1240. 1258-1262. 1355. 

Opinion that the passing of Mr. Macartney’s Bill will mean (be total ruiuuLion nf fish- 
ing, Moles 2424-2432. 2736, 2737 General objections to Mr. Macartney’s Bill, 

witness submitting that should it become law, the conservators will not only be ileprived 
of ftliat little remedy they at present possess against the milluwners, but would be put 
to great expense by having to defray the costs of protecting the fish; opinion that this 
would be a reti'i.gade step in Irish leoislatiou, and would be productive of immense 
injury t<i the fishing interest as inillowners would be practically free to inflict any amount 
of damage lo the fish. Halleit 2795-2797. 2818, 2819. 2843-2849. 2>'98, 2899. 29I3- 

2926. 3040 3063. 3227-3229 Examination in support of strong objections to Mr. 

Mucattney’s Bill, as regards its effi cts upon the fisheries by its undue protectiim of ihe 
millers, Jfoore 3880 ei icy., 4282-4304. 4480-4506 ; ffoisard 4685-4687. 4695, 4696. 

Argument that the Bill would, if passed, enable the millowners to ei’ect what 
niacliinery they pleased without efficient protective appliances; the valuable Irish 
fisheries would tliereby be ruined, and iHVite numbers of men tbr'-wn out of employ- 
ment, Moore 3880-3882. 3896, 3897, 3938-3954. 

Views of witness us lo the misleading nature of Claii-e IV, of Mr. Macartney’s Bill ; 

belief th.'t the Bill is quite gi;necessary, Miinn 6300-6309. 6505-6532 Opinion that 

Mr. Macartney’s Bill lor the protection of the mills is bad, and would "perafe ^ery 
unfairly as regards the fishery owners, Btind 6880-6897. 

Report by witness and his colleagues adverse t» Mr. Macartney’s Bill on the ground 
that it would leave the whole of the fisheries subject to the milling interests, Sir T. 
Brady 7816-7818. 

Decided oUjeclion to ihe pieseiu. Bill as unworkable, through fear of litigaiion, and as 
reihoving the existing protection of the fi'heries, Hornsby 8043-8047. 8i26-8r?9. 8161- 
8163. 

See s\&o Acts of Parliament. Balisodare River. Ballymena District. Dann 
River. -Sye- Washes. Competition. Compromise. Conservators. 

Exemption. Experiments. Fishery Owners. Fry and Smoults. Flax 
Water, Galway Fisheries. Grotinys, Fry Guards, &;c. LisnafiUan Mills, 
Main River. Pheenix Mill. Poaching. Sligo Mills. Turbines. 

Weirs and Dams. 

Moles, Edward. (Analysis of bis Evidence.) — Is local inspector of fisheries for the Bally- 
mena district; has acted in that capacity for nine years, being in the employment of the 
board o( conservators at Coleraine, 2093-2097. 

Statement as to the non-existence of any salmon ladders on the twenty-five weirs in the 

district inspected by witness, 2098-2101 Evidence as to there being gratings at only 

tine« mills out of iiie thirty that are working in the district, 2102-2107. 2113, 2114. 2147. 

Reference to the grating which is kept up permanently at Mr. Maclean’s mill at 
Fanagliy 5 assertion that the working of the mill is not affected by this grating, which is 

very easily cleaned, 2109-21 12. 2294-2305 Opinion the ordinary gratings which are 

erected fur the protection of the turbines from floating debris are quite useless as regards 

preventing salmon fry from passing into the machinery, 21 17-2120 Witness has seen 

Doth fish and salmon fry in tlie mill-races near the turbines, and has found numbers of 

both killed, 2125-2149 Instance given of a turbine being stopped by an eel getting 

into its interior, 2150-2155. 

Expressiiin of doubt as to the possibility of salmon-fry being able to pass through a 

turbiue wheel without injury, 2156-2162. 2170-2175 Opinion that salmon-fry in 

descending to the sea do not turn aside to avoid any obstruction or danger whatever, 

2163-2168 Corroboration of Mr. M’Dermolt’s evidence in regard to the small fish 

as affected by turbines, 2176-2178. 

Diminution of the number of salmon during the last six years due principally to the 

destruction offish by turbines,2i79-2i8i Reference to lire t it.il absence of salnon 

in the Upper Banii, and in the six-mile-watev owing to tlie number of turbines at work 
on those rivers, the amount of poisonous niiuter allowed to flow thei’ein, and the absence 

of proper gratings, 2163-2187. 220.3-2208 Teslimony as to a ceriain millowner 

having substiiuietl one kind of tuibiue for onotlicr, ou finding that the fisli were being 
injured. 2188-2202. 

Evidence ns to tiie prevalence of poaching among the mill hands ; great trouble and 
expense which the conservators are obliged to incur in order to prevent this practice, 

2209-2215- In forniHtion relative to the erection of fry-guards by most of the mill- 

ouiievs in 1890-91, and to their discontinuance owing to a decision given by a couuty 
court judge, 2216-2227 Assertion that witne^s received no complaints as to stoppage 

0.80. Z 2 of 
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Moles, Efiteerd. (Analysis of liis Evidence) — coiitinued. 
of water-power, lint the millowners objected to their having to bear the cost of erection 
of the ^ratings, 2228-2236. 

Opiniim that the blocking-up of the netting produced l)efore the Committee by 

Messi*s. Arihur is a very special case, and due to exceptional causes, 2237-2244 

Dciidls as to the trifling expense necessary to provide efficient gratings, and of the 
facility, if the inspector’s directions be observed, with which such guards may be kept 

clear, 2245-2259 Importance of the |irovision. of bye-washes 5 opinion that no injury 

to the wording power ot the mills would accrue from their couatruciion, 2260-2266. 

Iiifonnation in regard to the very deleclive grating erected at Mr. Gault’s mill; its 

destruction was due to its beiug badly designed, 2267-2272. 2280 Description of a 

gralino which, in the opinion of witness, would answer nil requirements, at a moderate 
cost} such gratings are erected at the works of Messrs, Geaghcm, Maclean, and Black, 

2273-2281. 2286-2290 Statement as to gretimts being necessary for only five months 

of the ,\ear, 2282-2285. 

[Second Examination.] — Opinion that the millowneis would Iiave very little trouble 
in keeijing the fry-giiards clear during the few mouths in the year that their erection is 
requisite; disugreement with Mr, Wilson’s evidence on this point, 2306-2312. 2753- 
Evidence in support of conleutiou dial Canadian weed is not injurious to the 

fish, 2313-2316. 2564-2570. 2732 Kstimate that more than half of the expendituie 

of tlie coi'StTvators is incurred in watching miU-races, &c., 2317-2319. 

DetuiU of the cirenmstances under which Mr. Webb was summoned and fined for 
not erecting the fish-guitrds, &c., required by the conservators; admission that one 
conviction was quashed on appeal on account of the lack of engineering evidence, 2320- 

2356. 2614-2621 Particulars respecting the summonses issued against other mill- 

owners m the Balljmena district w-iih the result of their being fined, 2357-2370 

Evidence reepectinu the invitation given to witness by Mr. Webb to make an inspection 
at his mill in order to ascertain whether any fish were injured ; statement that it would 
have been impossible to distinguish anything wliile the mill was at work, 2375-2382. 
2518-2527. 

Information respecting the wholesale exemptions granted to the millowners since the 
date oi the prosecutions before alluded to; facility with which such exemptions were 
obtained even at mills where it was clear that injui'y was being done to the fish, 2383- 

2403. Q434-2452. 2733-2735. 2777-2782 Denial that there is any ground for the 

suggestion that Mr. Webb wa^ singled out fur prosecution because of his prominence 
in the millowneis' agitation, 2405—2412. 

Statement that the decrease in the number of nngiers is due to the rleteriordtion 
of the fishina ; opinion that this decrease affects nnt only the welfare of the 

conservators, but that of the whole district, 2413-2418 Information respecting the 

proseculionb lor poaching during the last six mouths ; admission that one case only 

out of thirteen was in connection with mills, 2419-2423 Opinion that the 

passing of Mr. Macartney’s Bill will mean the total ruination of fishing, 2424-2432. 2736, 
2737 - 

Examination respecting the experience and acquaintance of witness with the habits of 

salmon, 2459-2464. 2771-2774 Details of the numerous cases of injury to fish and 

salmon-fry by turbines that have come under the observation of witness during the last 
twenty years; action taken by him in reporting such damage to others than the board 
of conservators, 046.5-2517. 2528-2563. 2622. 2637. 2686-2727. 

Further reference to the total destruction of the fishing in certain rivers by the action 
of the turbines and by the poisonous matter from paper-mills, flax-works, &c., that has 
been allowed to contaminate the water, 2571-2577. 2673-2678— ^Reiteration of state- 
ment that lattices of a satisfactory nature were erected and kept in position by the 
millowners during the years 1890 and 1891 ; information respecting the inspections and 
surprise visits made by witness at night at certain mills with the view of ascertaining 
that the conservators’ requisitions were not being evaded, 2578-2G05. 

Efficiency of tlie perforated fry^uard erected at Mr. Geaghon’a mills; opinion that 

this grating does not diminish the water-power, 2606-2613. 2668-2672 Additional 

information respecting the importance of providing bye-washes and salmon-pusses over 
weirs; details concerning the objections of millowners to erect such safeguards, 2637- 
2667. 2679-2685. 

Further details respecting the injuries inflicted on fish by turbines ; reference to the 
letters on the subject received by witness from anglers who fiave seen dead fish floating 

in the rivers, 2686-2708. 2744-2752. 2763-2770 Statement that pike have decreased 

in number of late vears. 2728-2731 Opinion that the expense of any safeguards 

found necessary to be erected for the protection of the fish should fall upon the mill- 
owners, 2738-2743. 

Moon 
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Moore, R- L. ( Annlysis of Iiis I'.vidence. ) — Is a conservator of the Bally sharmonj London- 
derry, and Coleraine districts of fisheries; is also managing partner of the Foyle, the Bann, 
and the Erne fisheries, and Inis been conneeted with fisheries since 1864; 3711, 37t^i. 

Infcirmiition respecting the appointment of the conservators, there being three classes' 
viz., i'i|)arian owners, owners of fisheries valued at 100/. per annum, «nd those who are 

elected by the fishermen and anglers, 37*3-3719 Illusir.ilion by means of a map of 

the salmon breeding area of ihe rivers in Ireland ; in the Foyle, Erne, and Bann rivers 

there are 650 miles only availalile for that purpose, 37^0-3730 Assertion that the 

salmon breeding in tiie bann has been reduced by one-half, and totally destroyed on the 
six-mile ivaier, bv the action of uiili-da'iie, turbine-wheels, anri other motors, and by 
poisonous matter, 3731-3742* 3^^9“3^93» 3989* 

Evideme ris to the inipraclicaliility, owing to want of funds, of the. proposition in 
Mr. Macartney’s Bill for throwing the expense of protecting turbines on the shoulders 
of the conservators ; details given, showing that their expenditure is largely in excess 
of their income, which has to be supplemented by subscriptions from the lessees of the 

fisheries, 3743-379'). 38H2. 3959, 3960 Estimate that the fisheries in the district of 

which witness is a conservator give eiupliyment to over a, 000 men; opinion that this 
industry would be ruined hy the passing of Mr. Mncariney’s ISill, 3791-3814. 3979-398t. 

Reference to a visit paid by witness and Mr. Hassard to the various mills on the 
River Bann; coiuphiintlhat, with the exception of Mr. Gih >n’s mill, none of them 
had efficient f’ry-guards during the important months of April, M'ly, and June, 3815- 

3833 Statement that the inspectors of fisheries have used their powers of exemption 

very Urgely, 3834. 

Grounds fur ihe conclusion that gient injury is done to tlie saImo:i by turbine- 
wheels; reference to an experiment made by Mr. Maedermott who found that only 
sixteen salmon-fry oui of ihiity-iwo passed through a turbine wititout injury, 3S35, 

3836.3862-3879.3955-3957.3971,3972. 4013-4015 Reference to the urosecution 

of Mr. \V« l>b by tbe conservators for no.i-complidnce with their req^uUilton^ for efficient 
fry-guards; there was no disposition to harass the millowners, and it was only on 
perceiving the damuge that was done by the turbines that such proceedin 's were taken, 

3837-3850- 

Conclusion that there is nothing anta-^onistic between the sal'noii and the mill 
industries, and that fry-guards might be easily devised which would provide the pro- 
tection reauired in the months of April, May, and June. 3851-3859. 3961-3963 

Opinion tnat the millowners should bear the cost of providing protection for the fish, 
3881. 3883-3888. 3912. 

Decided objection to Mr. Macartney’s Bill, which would, if passed, enable tlie 
millowners to erect what macliiuery they pleased without efficient piotective appliances ; 
the valuable Irish fisheries would thereby be ruined and lirge nu nbers of m;:ii thrown 

out of employment, 3880. 3882. 3896, 3897. 3938-3954 Dissent from statement 

that the decrease in the number of fish is due to improved methods of capture, to 
poaching, and otlier causes, 3898-3904 ——UUlity of fish-ladders; the conservators 
have no |)i»wer to enforce ttieir erection, 3905-3925. 

Dissent from tlie assertion that the salmon have been injured by Ameriesa weed, and 

by Ihe efforts of the keepers to poison the pike, 3926-3937 Estimate that the va'ue 

of the salmon fisheries in Ireland is about 600,000 I, a year, 3973-3978. 

[Second Examination.] — Further details concerning tbe working of the Foyle, Bunn, 
and the Erne fisheries (by a private syndicate) ; the rent of the two former is 
5,000 7. a year, and the latter fishery was b lUgln for 45,250 ; 4016-4025— Com- 

paiisoii of the real value of the above fisberies with the poor law valuation ; denial that 
the Bann fislirry is of the greatest value, 4026-4028. 4346-4368. 

Explanation showing that the figures given in the returns nf the fishery inspectors in 
regard to the to per cent valuation do not necessarily reprasent all that is paid by the 
pioprielors of these fisheries; apart from their subscriptions the fishery owners expend 
considerable sums in protecting their fisherie.s, 4029-4040. 4052-4059. 4177-4186 — 
Infoimalion as to the non-payment of the 10 per cent. valualioD in cases where the 
license duties payable exceed that percentage, 4041-4043. 4060, 4061. 4370-4374. 

Reference to an assertion made by the inspectors of Irish fisheries in their report 
respecting the non-payment of the to per cent, chirge ; denial that this refers lo the 
fisheries in which witness is interested, 4044—4051. 4062-4068— Statement that, to tlie 
knowledge of witness, no action has ever been taken to fiod out the defaulting pailies ur 
to enforce the due paymeut of this percentage, 4069-4072. 

Estimate of witness that tliere are only 100 miles of the Bann and its tribuiarics 
available for salmon-breeding; explanation that this distance represents the different 
mileages of the liibutaries of that river that are not stopped by either mill-weirs or 

turbines, 4073-4086 Opinion that flax-water is not so di structive to the fish as it is 

represented to be ; reference to expeiimente made by witness who found that water one- 
half of which is flax-water is not injurious to ihe salmon, 4087-4099— —Examinatioa 
o*8o z z 3 tjl 
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Moore, H. L. (Analysis of h?s Evidmce) — (Second Examinaiion; — continued. 

as to tlie absence of any nfercnce in llie reports of the inspectors of fisiteiies to 
damage done to fish by Uirbinrs; inability of witness to explain lliis omission 
4I01-4IM. 

Admission lluit »Uhougl) damage lo the fishery Interest had been auing on fur years, it 
was not till the year 1885 tlint ihe vittenlion of the mill-owners was direclf'd to the fact 

of their not having erected proiective appliances, 4ii2-4ia-2 Siatemeiit that the 

fcnrciiy of fisli piipses nrny be atfributeri to the inability of the conservators to enforce 
their erection by ihe millowners owing to the nnsatisfactorv state of the law, 4123- 
4158. 

Further evidence relative tn the d.imuge done to llie fialieries by mill-Uaras, turbine- 
wheel?, i.nd other moioi'8 ; ex[ilanation that the bucket -wheels do a certain nuiount of 

daninge, 4159-4161. 4264-4266 Further examination also respeciing the alleged 

total (Icstniciion ol the salmr-n fishing in the Six-mile- water bv inriiincs, &c., 4162-4175. 

4461-4474 Consideration of the evidence given by Mr. Ondle, and of his >tatemeni 

that lurbmes inflicted no damage on the fish, 4176, 4177. 4434- 4446, 

Parlicnldrs with further reference to the very large of men who arc dependent 

on llie fisheries for their liveliiioocl, 4187-4192. 4404.4418,4419 Conclusion that 

the boat-owners who carry on their opeiutione round (lie const might fairly be called 

u|inn to ci.iitribule towards the protection nf the s-dmon in tlie rivers, 4194 -4229 

Opinion that any hy-guard, with a mesh larger than three-eighths of an inch, would be 
tiaeless as a pro'ection to the salmon fry; necessity for tiie erection of efficient frv- 
guards, 4247-4263. 

Conclusion that there need be no antagonism between the respective industries of 
fisliing and mill-working, but that the millowners should not be permitted to injure the 

former industry, 4271-4278. 4305, 430G. 4408-4410. 4421 Examination in reference 

to the unqualified objecliou of witness lo Mr. Macartney’s Hill, 4282-4304. 4480-4506. 
Great value of lire salmon exports fuither adverted to; statement that the estimate of 
600,000 f. givi u by witness represented the retail and not ihe wholesale price milised, 
4331-4345- 44i^- 

Information respecting the experimmt made by Mr. Mucclermott in passing salmon- 
fry iluougli >1 turbine willi the result of finding thut only one-half of their number 
escaped injury ; witness has no reason to believe that Mr. Maedermott did not conduct 

this expeiiment with the greatest care, 4380-^84. 4427-4433. 4439-4441 Admission 

that the method adopted in catching fish at Culeroine by means »f a net spread across 

the river is liable lo prevent the salmon from passing up the streHui, 4385-4390 

Reference 10 the fish-pass at Maguire's Bridge ; impracticability of constructing such 
passes on the owing to difficulty of getting sufficient wuter, 4391-4397. 

Objection of witness to contribute towards the erection of guards and gratings; ilie 
inill'owneis should be required to bear the whole of 111136x1)61186,4412-4417.4422- 
4424 — Opinion that fry-guards might easily be devi.sed whicli, while effectually pro- 
tecting the fish, would, ui no way, interfere with the water power of the mills, 4445- 

Repetition of stuLement thai there is no desire on the part of the conservators or the 

fishery owners to inr onvenience the millowners, 4448-4450 Opinion that it would be 

useless to prescribe any particular form of grating or fry-guard which should he used 
universally; the nature of such guards should vary according to the particular circum- 
stances of the case, 4457, 4458. 4475-4477. 

[Third Exanjinalion.] — Statement thai sinouUs, as a rule, proceed down the rivers 
with their heads pointing up-stream; inability of witness to say in what position 

they would be drawn down the pipe of a turbine, 5791-6794 Explanation that unless 

ihe fish swim down the rivers at a faster rate than the stream is running they are in 
danger of being drowned by the water vvhich would enter their gills, 5795-5800. 5803- 
5806. 5809-5815— ^Opinion that the rusli of water at the entrance pipe of a turbine is 
so great that ilie fish cannot possibly control their movements, and would be washed 
diiwn in any position, 5801, 58:12. 5816, 5817. 

Belief that there ia no probability of s noulis or salmon fry getting washed up against 

tilt gratines of mill-races, as suggested hy Mr. Macartney, 5818-5822 Opinion that 

the proper position of gratings would b<' at the intakes nf the mills, 5823-582S 

Suiiemtiit to the effect that the natural fall of a fish over a weir is very different and 
lees likely lo be injurious than the sudden fall down the pipe of a turbine, 5829-5S39. 

[Fourth Examination.] — Numerous rorrectiuns made bv witness in his previous evidence, 
6914,6915. 

Munn, Alfred Moore. (Aualysia of his Evidence.) — Isa solicitor practising in L..ndon- 
dtrry ; has acted as the leg.il adviser to the board of conservators of the Londonderry 
;>ulmon FisheiJ District t«)r about 15 years, 6288-6290. 

Reference 
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Report, i8c)2 — cotitimted. 



Munn, Alfred Moore. (Analysis of his E'idence) — cotxtiwied. 

Kef'erencd 10 the provision made for ilie erectinn of gi-atings and latiices by the 76th 
Section of the Act of 1842 ; statement relative to the fact that this Act is not optative 

in reg iid mills, 6e;j4- 6.199 V.ews of "itness n« to the mialeadin® nature of Clause 

IV. of Mr. Macartney’s Bill ; lieliefihal the Bill is quite unnecessary, 6300-6309.6505- 
6632 - 

Explan. ition of the Act of *863, undtr Section 30 of which it is provided that gratings 
shall be erected if front of turbines under certain pennlties fur n.m complinnce; opinion 
as t'. the equity of this law, inasmuch as proof Is required that sucli in-u-hines are in- 

juiious to the stilmon, B310-63 15. 6325. 6318-6330. 6479-6499 Reference, in support 

of the above contention, to the piosocution of Mr. Webb by Mr. Mob s, and to tlie 
failure of tlie action owing to absence of proof that iiny injury hml been di>ne to the hsli 
by the turbines, 6316-6327. 6500-6504. 6534.. 6539. 

Evulencw in regard to the provisions of the 4111 Seciionof the Act of 1869 ; siutemeut 
t'lat this Act, by' its exemption douse, rendered the previous enactioent of 1842 operative 
as regards mill.*, 6330-11344. G562-6564 Opinion that the exemption to which refer- 

ence is made is this Act npplii s to lattices only, 6346-635'2. 

Unqualified ohjeclhm of witnes* to Mr. Macartney’s Bill no the grounds that it would, 
if pushed, have the effect of repealing the whole of the exi^ting laws with regard to 
gratings and latiices, would annihilate the fisheries of Ireland, and would confiscate 
existing fisliery rights; details in support of the above objections, and reference to Mr. 
Willis Bund’s book on the English salmon fisheries, 6353-6384. 

Opinion that the expense of creeling proteciii-e guards in front of turbines .■iliould (nil 

upon the millownets, and nnt upon the conservators, 6383-6408. 6542 Conclusions 

as to the ureal injury to public and proprietary rights attendant on any damuge to tlie 
salmon ; estimate tliat there are a thousand men dependent mi the fisheries at the estuary 

of the Foyle, 6408-6411. 64>4*6421 Denial of the statement that the owners of the 

fishr-iies at the mouth ol the Ba.m erapluy togs to dvslroy the fistiennen’s nets, 6412, 
6413. 

Further objection to Mr. Macartney’s Bill on the ground that it does nnt provide for 
the erection of fish-pusses or ladders, 6422—6424. 6432-6434”~"S^‘tiemenL that under 
the fxisting law the fishery owners have no summary remedy whereby they could enforce 
the erection of fiah-pusses ; reference to case where this was decided, 6425—6431. 6472- 

6475.6572-6575 Opinion tliat the deterioration in the fishings is not due to any 

increase in poaching; witness denies tliat poaching cases have increased, or that there 
have been more convictions U»r discharging flnx-wnter into the rivers, 6437“®446‘ 

Exjdanation of ihe difference between salmon-fry and smonlts; necessity for the latter 

to go down to the tea, 6447-6450 Conclusion that the agitation against the present 

existing law in regard to gratings or fry-guards arose *.ut of the action of the inillowuers 
on the Bunn in rc8istir»ii the requisitions of the const rvators for the erection of proper 

protective »ppliance8, 6.151-6457 Reference to the Scotch law with regard to 

gratings, 8tc.; opinion that there is very little difference between the salmon laws of the 
two countries, 6458-6470. 6476, 6477. 



N. 

Nettings {Turbines). See Gratings^ Sfc. Turbines, 



O'Toole, James- (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is resident engineer in charge of tlie Cork 
"Waterworks; lias occupied that position since 1879, and has considemble e.xperiencc of 
turbines and water-wheels, 5840, 5R41. 6007, 6008. 

Stutemeni that there are two turbines of the MacAduni type, «nd two cm the Four- 
neyron system in opi^ruliou at the above works ; details in explanation of the working of 
tbe>e muchines, 5842-5854 — Description, illustrated by the production of specimen, 
of the Iry-guards recently erected at the works ; lattices were tried for many years, but 
owiDg to the difficulty ofkeeping them cleim, they were replaced hy the present protec- 
tions, which are eminently satisfactory, 5855-5870. 5879, 5880. 5885-5888. 5890, 5891. 
5901-59H. 696‘*-6958- 6107, 6108. 

Assertion that the guards alluded 10 interfere iii no way with the water power, or the 
working ot the turbines, and are easily kept free from obstruction, 5871-5878. 5888, 

5889. 5898-5900. 594‘-6943- 69l6-594^* 69So-5ygo- 6005, 6006. 609.1-6096 

Opinion that tlie original guards at (he Cork Waterworks were erected on account 01 
the great damage innicted on tha salmon-fry by the working of the turbines, 5881-5884. 
6918-5928. 5944, 5945. 6949“695^* 6109-6115— —Need of guards for only two months 
in the yeur, 589^-689 • 6969 - t .. 
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0 ''Toole, James. fAnalysis of his Evidence)— coK^i/rueJ. 

Infoimation respeclinu the provision of diipiic'te or spare guards in case tho^e in 
ordinarv use ate tendered useless lor a time ; these duplicates can be readily fixed up, 
6895-5897—— E-stiniKte that tlie fry-gmirds under tliscussioti would cost about 200 Z. 

6912-5917. 6101-6106 Opinion lhalit is impossible for fry or siiioults to pass throuo-li 

turbines wiiliout receiving serious injuries, 5929-5939. 60441.-6046. “ 

Disagreement of witness with the evidence given by previous witnesses relative to the 

great advantages of turbines over other motors, 6018-6034. 6iii)-Ci-25 Concurrence 

with the evidence given in legaid to the necessity of a special protection for the MacAdara 

class of turbine, 6035-6043 Befemnce to the ex[>erimeiits made by Mr. Rooinson in 

passing pieces (iC wood and turnip throuiih a turbine ; unsulisfactory nature of these tests, 
6047-6064'^— Statement that witness htis seen fry, after corning dnun the mill-races as 
far as the uratings, swim buck und go over the weir, 6065-6089. 6126-6143. 

[Second Exinuination.] — Further information reapectiiifftheguards which were invented 
and placed in position Hi the Cork Waierwoiks by witness, 6284-6287. 



P. 

Paterson James. (Aualysisof his Evidence.)— la a barrister-at-law in practice in England 5 
has bestowed great attention on the laws relating to mills, and has considerable experience 
cf the fisheries in Ireland, 6144-6146. 6195. 6210-6214. 

Opinion that the fishery laws in Ireland are greatly in advance of tliose obtaining in 
England ; up to the year i86t there were practically no laws rt-gulating salmon fisheries 

in the latter country, 6148, 6149. 6206, 6207 Explanation in detail of the tlieuretical 

powers of protection for fish possessed by the fishery and liparian owiiei*s under the 
common law, 61 50-6 162.61 79. 62 1 5-6233. 

Evidence as to the unsatisfactory nature of the law and the necessity for special 
legislation whereby the initiative in taking proceedings will not be left to the various 
fishery owners; explanation that millowneis were often able to plead prescriptive right 
owing to their action in erecting mills, &:c., not bavins been proceeded agninsi within the 

term of twenty years, 6163,6164. 6167,6168. 61 78-6'i 80. 62 23-6227 Definition from 

a legal uoint of view of the term “injuries,’’ which would be inflicted on the liparian 
owners by the erection or existence of mills; opinion that such erections CHUse great 
damage to the fishing interest by their effect in obsiructing the passage of fish up and 
down the rivers, 6165, 6166. 

Examination respecting ihe provision in the various Acta for the efficient protection of" 
turbines, &c., by gratings; admission that as regards mills, the Act of 1869 affords very 

•good protection, 6169-6177. 6179. 6181-6187. 624B-6255 Disagreement with the 

opinions expiessed by previous witnesses to the effect that, in some respects, the Act of 
186918 inoperative, owing to their being nn penalties fixerl ; conclusion that under this 
Act tlie conservators have adequate means of protecting the fisheries, 6189-6191. 6197- 

6199 Opinion that the salmon fisheries in England are of no particular value, whilst 

those of Ireland nre of a dUiinctly more valuable character, 6 1 94, 61 95. 

Statement of objections to Mr. Macartney’s Bill on various grounds, the chiefbeing 
the unfairness of shifting the respon>ibilty and expense of providing proper protection 
for the fish from the millowners to the conservators; assertion that the latter body have 
no funds wherewith to undertake such work, 6192, 6193. 6196. 6200-6205. 6202-6209 

Explanation of the powers vested in the inspcctoiH of fisheries relative to the 

granting of exemptions from ereoiing gratings ; statement as to the itreat number that 
have been granted in the county of Antrim, thus rendering useless the Acts passed for 
the protection of the fish, 6256-6283. 

Perryy James. (Analysis of liis Evidence.) — Is county surveyor of Galway, is a master 
in engineering of the Royal University, and has had exceptional opporlunllies of studying 
hydranlics, 6579-6582. 

Opinion that any fish which would pass through the ordinary re-action turbine would 
pass through in safety, but damage might be done to the fish by turbines haviat; closely- 

set guides and vanes, 6583. 6611. 6626. 6832 Testimony to the great value and 

efficiency ol turbines as compared with the old-fa.shioned water-wheels, 6584 State- 

ment that the Hercules class of turbine is used at the works of which witness is one of 
the engineers, 6586. 

Reference to experiments made by witness in passing certain articles, such as bottles 
and eggs, through this machine; very little damage sustained by these articles in 
their passaiie down the turbine, 6587-6589.6592, 6593. 6610.6671-6707.68-25-6830. 
6838-6840. 6844, 6845— —Evidence as to llie tests carried out by the lessee of tlie 
Galway fishery in the presence of Mr. Hornsby and Sir Rowland Blennerhasseti ; fry 
were passed throngh the turbine, but it could not be discovered that they liad suflered 
any injuries, 6590, 6591 . 6725-6729. 
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Perry, James. (Analysis ofhis livHlence) — continued. 

Details ill explanation of the working of lurbiiies; conclusion that injury would be 
done to the fieh only by impact, which should not exist if ihe machine were properly con- 

stiucted, 6593-6620. 6645-6670. 6708-6719 Olijeclion to the erection of perhirated 

plaUs or submerged troughs ou the ground that a widening of the intake of the turbine 
would be necessary, which would not be possible, 6627-6630. 677:3-6780. 

Immense injury in Galway if existing powers were strictly enforced, 6629-6634—— 
Opinion that the strict carrying out of the powers vested in the Fishery Coiumissioners 
would rain all business undertakings that depended on water power for their machinery ; 
conclusion that the fishery inspector should have full power ofgianting exemptions, 
6631-6639, 

Amicable rehitions existing between witness and the lessee of the Galway Fishery ; 
explanation as to the liii ter making provision for the protection of the fish by erecting a 
guard at the intake of the works, 6632. S739-6772 -^Opinion that with tlic Hercules 
turbine no saleuuards are necessary, 6G43-6647— — Conclusion that sinouits are not so 
easily killed as is commonly believed, 6730-6737. 6841-6846. 

Dissent fioiii certain evidence relative to the guards at the Cork waterworks not inter- 
fering with the water power; detailed scientific evidence in support of the views 

expressed by witness. 6781-6816 Explanation of the working of the McAdam type 

of turbine such as is etecled at Mr. Gihon’s mills at Tasuafillan ; conclosiou that this 
machine requires a speciul shield for its protectiun, aud iliat it would be impossible for 
any fish to pass through it without receiving injury, 6811-6816. 6831. 6833, 6834. 

Petrie, William. (Analysis of hia Evidence.)— Is the lessee of the Sligo Salmon 
Fishery ; has held this fishery for the past forty years, 3230, 3231. 

Information respecting the erection of two turbir4es at the Pollexfen (Sligo) mills in 
the year 1878 j originally no fish-guards of any kind were provided, 3-234-3241. 33G5, 

3416, 3417 Evidence as to the great damage clone to the fish by the turbine wheels ; 

statement that soon after the erection of these machines they were found to be com- 
pletely choked up and rendered incapable of working by the acciiimihition of dead and 
injured fish, 3242-3256. 3297, 3298. 3419-3424. 34K1-3483. 

Action taken by witness in renorting this damage hi Sir Tiiomas Brady, who ordered 
the erection of certnin safecuards, 3257, 3258. 3430— Evidence lo the effect tlial at 
first the guards ordered to be erected by Sir Thomas Brady were of little use, but on 
their being readjusted tliej were found to act in die most satisfactory manner, and there 
has since been no complaint, either from millowner or fishery proprietor, :t269-:327i . 

3288-3292. 3299, 3300. 3308-3310. 33fi6-337'2- 34y-i*. 35'4-35i7 

Witness has no reason to beheve that the turbines at the Sligo mills differ in any 
respect from those at otlier mills or that the mill-race is exceptionally rapid, 3272-3278, 
3342, 3343- 3391-3394. 3472-3477- 3543- 

Statement that fry-gtiardfl are necessary only in the months of April, May, and June, 

3*79-3*81. 3344-3349. 3418 Opinion that the absenee of such guards would inflict 

u serious blow on an importHiit Irish industry ; particulars of the number of people who 
depend upon the fisheries for their livelihood, 3282-3-187. 3324-3336. 3442-3460. 3507- 

3512 Detailed dest-ripiioii of the fry-guards erected at the Sligo mills; opiiiiou that 

they cost but liitle, and that (here is no difficulty in keeping them clean and free from 

obstruction, 3301-3307. 3362-3364. 3395-34^5- 34.^9-3501 Impossibility of salmon- 

fry passing tlu'ough the turbines without receiving injury, 3311-33I5. 33®7-3390. 

Objection to Mr. Macartney’s Bill on the ground that it would throw the burden of 
preserving the fish from injury upon the conservators, who are without ihe necessary 
funds; opinion that this expense should be borne by ihe millownere, 3316-3324. 3431- 
3441. 3400-3471. 3496-3605‘ 

Pkeenix Mill {^River Draule). Witness is pai t owner of the Phoenix weaving manufac- 
tory on the River llraicle, where employment is given lo about 150 hands and one tar- 

bine is used, Gault 923-927 Reference to the prosecution of witness in 1889 and to 

his being required to erect certain gratings and nettings, ib. 928-933 Evidence ns to 

the impossibilitv of complying with these requisitions; statement in regard 10 Mr. 
Hornsby’s recognition of this fact ami to the exemption granted by him, ib. 934-949. 
986“99** 1010, 1011. 1031-1035. 

Opinion that owing to the sluggish nature of tlie mill-race at the Pheenix works (he 
salmon would be in no danger of receiving injury, even if there were no bye-wash, Gault 

983" Unqualified objection to the erection of any form of grating at the foot of the 

tail-race of the above mil), ib. 996-1000— —Difficulty of keeping clean such gratings 
are now in use, ib. 1005-1007. 

Information in regard to the very defective grating erected at Mr. Gault’s mill ; its 
destruction was due to its being badly designed, 2267-2272. 2280 — —-Explanation 
Q8 regards the exemption granted in the case of Mr. Gault, Hornsby 8105-81 1 1. 

o<8o. z z 4 Poacking. 
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PoachiiKj. Evidence as 10 the pn:ciice of poaching in salmon rivers \ opinion thst fully a 
third of ihe prosecutions for pouching in the LoinJouderry Di>lrict are brought against 
ihe employ^R of tlie iniilowners, McDermott !7i6-i7ig. 1823, 18^4. 1848. 1911-1921. 

1979. 2083-9090 Pievalenct- of poaching among the mill hamis; great trouble and 

expense which the conservators are ohligcd to incur in order to prevent ibis practice, 
Moles 2209-2215—— Inlormation respecting the prosecutions for poaching in the Bally- 
mena district during the last six ni(uitbs ; admisainn lliat one case only out of thirteen 
was in connection vvith mills, ih. 2419-2423. 

Evidence respecting the poaching done by peivons connec ed with the mills in Galway 
county; statement as to the fiifficul ly oi its prevention, and the great citst aiiendiint on 

tl»e conservators’ efforts to check this prai ticp, Idallett 2871-2890. 3072. 3077-3087 

Co«u'lufii"n that as regiu-ds the Foyle an I its tributaries, there has been no inciease of 
poacliing, Nunn C437-6444. 

Belief that salmon poaching in Ireland lias decivoscd raiher than inoreasecl for some 
years past; more ifFective steps now taken for its |•l•eveuliol1, Sir T. Brady 6994-7004 

Considerable amount of poaching; doubt, however, us to it being mi the increase 

Hornsby Siyt. 

Pfiilex/cji, Sir George T. (Anal) sis of his Evidence.) — Very extensive business of witness’ 
fitm as Diillers, merchants, and ship agents at Slii<o ; payment of about 5,oi><> /. a year 
in wages in connection with their mills at Sliuo and Ballisodiire, the value of tlie meal, or 

ground uiiiize, being about 90,000 ; 7404-7421 Models produced iif the grating 

smd Irv -guard at the Sligo mills of the firm ; very injuiioiis effect as regsitlM tlie water- 
power and the efficient grinding of the meal, 7421-7427. 7454-7465. 7059-7599. 

Coneideralion in detail, and contradiciiuii of, various statements in the evidence of 
Mr. Petrie as to the gi eat riestruciion of fry and of spent salmon by witness’ turbines at 
the Sligo mills in 1878, nnd ns to the very prejudicial effect upon Mr. Petrie’s fisheries 
in 1879 and subsequently; erectinn of griiUngs nnd wire scr' cns belbre the turbines were 

put in openition, 7428cf scj.; 7520 et seq.\ 7608-7614 Several sworn declarations 

produced in denial that any fish or fry have been killed by the turbines, 7437-7453 

Opii'ion tluit fiy couh! pass through the turhines quite safely, tiratings being however 

always ill front of the turbines, 7466-7468 Belief that Mr. Petrie’s statement ns to 

the employment given at his fisheries was much exaggerated, 7469-7473. 7551-7558. 

Examination to the effect that fry were killed by being knocked against the wire 

netting, bui not by the turbine, 7480-7500. 7520 cZ sey. ; 7608-7615. 7625-7645 

liiitccnracy of a certain diagram in so fur as there is no uclnal inill-ntce at the Sligo 
mills; siaicincnt hereon ws to the probable rate ol flow of the river above the mills, 
76 « 4 - 75 > 9 - 76 > 6 - 7624 . 

Explanutiohs with further reference to the objeetimiable operation of the lattice or 
wire scieen, it being very difficult to keep it clean of weeds, wIhIri it impairs the effective 

working ol the turbine, 755f*~75o9* 76‘^4~7®f’7 Improvement by the use of n grating 

us ereciea io the Kiver Lee at Cork ; obstruction, liow ever, in this case also, 7562-756^;. 

7593-759«- 



Prosecution of Millvioners. See Ballymena District, 2 , 3. Greai/icld Bleachinn and 
Dyeing IVorA^. Phasnix Mill. 



PiMic, The. Impi'rlance of the public interests in the fisheries as distinguished tiom the 
ititeresia et the private fishery owners or the iniilowners, Sir T. Bradii 724Q-7253. 

7257-746 >• 



Q- 

Queen's Gaps ( Weirs). See Fish-passes. 



R. 

Ripurian Owners. See Conservators. Fisltery Owners. 

Robins<mf Sieewart John.^ (Analysis of his Kvidence.) — Is engaged in the bleaciiing and 
the linen and cotton finishing business on the River Main and on a tributary of the 
Main; has four turbines in operation at his works, and employs about 100 liands, 1209- 
J2U, 1241, 1275. 

I^solicited exemption from the erection of gr.itiags granted to witness by Sir Tiiomas 

Brady, 1212. 1215-1218. 1263-1267. I343~t349 Statement tliat certuin wire nettings 

erected in compliance with requisitions received by wiiiuesa were taken down on its being 
found that their presence rendered the working 01 the mill an impossibility, 1213, 1214. 

1219-1221. 1252-1257. 1268 Importance of turbines in the linen bmiinees, 1222- 

1225. 

Assertion 
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Robinson, SUwart John. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Assertion that neither salmon fry nor smonlts receive any injury by parsing through 
the turbines; results given of ex|jerimeiit3 tnade 011 the subject by witnes*‘, 1226-1234. 

1299-1309. 1334 Opinion ihatthe diminution of the number of salmon in the Main 

is due to several reasons, tlie principal belns the uranting of licences at low rates to 
angler^ who kill the fry, 1236, 1237. 1242-1248. 1251. 1289-1298. 1318. 1350-1354. 
!3<>8-1373- i379-‘386* 

Expression of great dissiitisfaction with the exisiitig law as being unfair to the mill- 
owners and impossible of fulfilment without absolutely ruining the business, 1238-1240. 
1258-1262. 1355 Difficulty of keeping the mill-races clear from obstruction; refer- 

ence her«-oii to the gratings placed in front of the lnrbine.s for that pm-p.-se, 1249, 1250. 
i3i3-l3^7* 1356-1367 — Objection of v\itnes3 to tlie erection of perforated iron plates 
as guards to the turbines; opinion that such shields would seviuusly interfere with the 
water-|.'ower, 1310-J312. 

Disposition of ihe millowner:* to give the conservators every facility lor the erection 
of whatever appliances may be considered necessary for the iirolectum of the fish, always 
provided that the niillowners are noi called upon to contribute towards the cost, and 

that their water-power is not impaired, 1324-1333. 1335, 1336 Concurr ence with 

Mr-. Webb’s estimate that the cost of erecting the proposed gratings, &c. would, in his 
case, be about 1,400/. ; 1374-1376. 



S. 



Salmon Ladders. See Fish-passes. 

Scotland. Reference to the Scotch law with regard to gratings, &c., the expense being 
thrown upon the millowner, opinion thsi there is not much difference between the salmon 

laws of Scotland and Ireland, Nunn 6458-6470 Objection to the Irish law being 

assimilated to the Scotch law, ib. 6476, 6477. 

Reference to a report in 1871 by Mr. Buckland aud Mr. Young upon the Scotch 
salmon fisheries, in which strong evidence is adduced as to the destruction caused by 
turbine wheels, Sir T. Brody 7094-7098. 

Several Fisheries. Several fishery owned by witness in the Balisodare River, it having 
been crented by Act of Parliament ; sole right posaesued by him to this fishery, Cooper 

3518-3522 Much larger proportion of the fisheries in Ulster than elsewhere which 

are several ” fisheries ” ; considerable value in the aggregate, Homshy 8203-8209. 

Shackleton, Abraham. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a member of the firm of G-eorge 
Shackleton and Sons, carrying on flour-mills ai Lucan, 1386-I417. 

Employment of turbines by witness «nd other maimfacturera engaged in business on 
the Liney, 1387, 1388. 1419-1422— —Testimony to the great importance and value of 
these machines as compared with the old water-wheels, 1389, 1390. 1403, 1404. 1418. 

1473, 1474. 1486-1490 Information respecting the requisitions received by witness 

from the Board of Dublin Conservators for the erection of nettings mid lattices; the 
conservators have not prosecuted witness for non-compliance, and no further requisitions 
have been received since the beginning of the agitation by the mlllownera, t39l-i396. 
1482-1485. 

Alarm with which the possible enforcement of the erection of gratings, &c., is viewed 
by millowners generally, on account of the injury to business thut would ensue, 1397- 

1401. 1478 Opinion that no injury has accrued to the fish by the use of the turbine, 

1402. 1451-1456. 1475-1477. 1499 Objection of witness to contribute towards the 

preservation of the fisli, 1405. 

Expression of want of confidence in the conservators as being morn in sympathy with 

the sporting than the commercial element, 1411-1416. 1439-1446 Existence of 

poaching iu the River Liffey a cause for the diminution of fish, 1427, 1428. 1457-1464 
- — Inforniaiic.n with reference to the grating placed in front of the turbine in order to 

intercept floating debris, 1429-1438. 1447-1450. 1491-1498 Opinion that any grating 

devised with the idea of keeping the satmnn fry out of the turbines would interfere witli 
the water-power, 1467, 1468. 

Six-Mile W alcT. See Bann River. 

Sligo Mills: 

Information respecting ihe erecti«>n of two turbines ni the Pollexfen (Sligo) Mills in 
the year 1878 ; originally, uo fish-guaids of any kind were provided, Petrie 3234--3241. 

3365* 3416, 3417^ Evidence as to the great damage done the fish and to witness’ 

fishery by the turbine wheels; statement that soon after the erection of these machines 
they were found to be completely choked up and tendered incapable of working by the 

0.80. A accumulatiou 
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Sligo 3f/z,i.s— ooiitiQucd. 

accumulation of dead aud Injured fish, Petrie 3242-3-25<>. 3-.»97, 3-'98. 3419-3424. 3481- 

3483- 

Action taken by wi'ness in veportin" this daroaae to Sir Thomas Brady, who ordered 

the erection of certain safeguards, Petrie 32fi8* 3430 Evidence to the eflfect 

that at nrsi the guards ordered to be erected by Sir Thomas Brady were of little use, 
but on ilieir being readjusted tbrv were found to act in the most sntisfactory manner, 
and there has sittce been no complaint either from miliowner (»r fishery proprietor, ib. 
3259-3^7*- 3288-3292. 3299, 3300. 3308-3310. 3366-3372. 3t78-3»8o. 349«'35i4- 

3517- 

Witness has no reason to believe that the tmbines nt the SUiio mills differ in any 
i'es|<ecl Irom those at oiiur mills, or that the mill-race is exceptionally rapid, Pstn's 

3272-3278.3342,3343. 339J-3394* 3472-3477- 35i:i Detailed description of the 

fry-guards erected at the Sligo mills; opinion tliat they cost but little, and that tliere is 
no difliculty in keeping them clean and free from obstruction, ib. 330I-3307. 3362-3364. 
339.5-34»5- 3489-35'^!. 

Very extensive business of witness' firm as millers, merchaiits, and shlpaeents at Sligo ; 
payment of ahont.5,ooof., a year in wages in connection with their mills at Sligo and Balli- 
sodare, the value of the meal, or ground maize, being about 90,000 1 , ; Sir G. T. PoUex- 

Jen 7404-7421 Models produced of the grating and fry-guard at the Sligo mills of the 

firm; very injurious effect as regards the water-power and ihe efficient grinding of the 
meal, ib. 7421-7427. 7454-7465- 75S9-7699- 

Conaidemtion in detail and contradiction of various statements in the evidence oi 
Mr. Petiie as to the great destruction of fiy and of spent salmon by witness’ turbines 
at the Sligo mills in 1878, and as to the very prejudicial effect upon Mr. Petrie’s fisheries 
in 1879 and subs^equently ; erection of gratinus and wire screens before the turbines were 
put in opeiation, AVr G. T. PoUexfen etseg.; 2752 etseq. ; 7608-7614. 

Several sworn declarations produced in denlul that any fish or fry have been killed by 

the turbines, Sir G. T> PoHearfen 7437-7453 Conclusion that fry could pass througii 

the turbines quite safely, gnitings beii'g however always in front of the turbines, ib. 7466- 

7468 Examination to ttie effect that fry were killed by being knocked against the 

wire netting but not by the turbine, zb. 7480-7500. 7520 et seg. ; 7608-761 5, 7625-7645. 

Inaccuriicy nf a certain diagram in so far ns there is no actual miil-ruce at the Sligo 
mills ; statement bireon us to the probable rate of flow of the river above the luills, 

Sir G. T. Pollexfeit 7504-7519. 7616-7624 Explanation with further reference to the 

objectionable operation of the lattice or wire screen, it being very difficnlt to keep it 
clear of weeds, whiUt it Impairs the effective working of the turbine, lA. 75.50-7559. 

7604-7607. 

Witness, wbo is millwright at Mr. Puilexfen’s mills at Sli^o, supplies pariiculars 
respecting tlie erection of the gruihig and lattice at (he mills and the dates at which 
erected, in 1878 or 1879, with releieme to the first working of the turbines; belief that «be 
tui bine wheels were never choked or stopped up with dead fish, and that fry would not be 
killed in passing through, Wotkerspoon 7046 et scq. 

Particulars respecting a visit of witness to Mr. Pollexfen’s mill ut, Sligo, in 1878 or 
1879, when he found that the lattice was placed inside the sluices, and that when the 
latter was raised the fry were dashed agamat tlie lattice and killed in considerable 
quantities ; removal of the lattice outside the sluice as suggested by witness, Sir T. Brady 

g'jQ^etseq. j 7819-7823 Officiai records producible on ihe fuiegoing matter, 777>» 

777«- 7776- 7788, 7789. 

Explanation that at Mr. Pollexfen’s mill the fry were killed hy the lattice or wire 
netting (put up by direction of the fishery authorities) when the sluice « as nused, Webb 
8005-8012. 

Smoults. See Fry and Smoults. 

Submerged Trough. Grounds for the upininn that the most efficient means of pro- 
tecting turbines wiihout inteifering wiih the effective worlring of the mills would be 
by drawing water from the mill-race by u submerged trough ; sketch produced by witness 
of such a trough in use at the Bessbrook factory near Newry, 4570-4579. 

4591. 4595, 4596.4600,4601.4603-4610. 4615-4625. 

Further reference to the submerged trough recommended by witness as the best fry- 
guard ; the objections raised by Mr. Webb to such guards ns being likely to get blocked 

up must be founded on a misconception, Hassard 4634-4642 Information respecting 

the supply of water necessary for the efficient working of turbines; no diminuiion in 
water-power would be entailed by the employment of the submerged trough as a fry-guard, 

but 
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Submerged continued. 

but if lattices were used a slight enlargement of the mill-races might be necessary, Hassard 

4643-4649. 4768-4782. 4888-4904 Estiniate that thi* cost of the trough reccom- 

mended would not exceed 25/.; ib. 4660-4662. 

Information with further reference to the shield or submerged trouglis in operation at 
Bessbrook factory and M^'. Gihon’s mills; opinion that these guards are eminently 

satisfactory in their working, Hassard 4852-4883 Opinion that the provision of the 

submerged trough would be a fair compromise between the fishery owner and the mill- 
owner, V). 4987, 4988. 

Objection in witness’ case to tl>e erection of perforated plates ur submerged troughs on 
the ground that a widening of the intake of the turbine would be necessary, which would 
not be possible, Perry 6627-6630. 6773-6781). 



T. 

JHdal Fisfieries. Conclusion that the tidal hnlieries must inevitably fall off if the breeding 
of fish in ihe rivers is not protected, Bund 6875-6879. 

TURBINES: 

1. Evidence at to the Value of Turbines in the Milling and Manufacturing 

Industries of Ireland, and as to their increasing Adoption. 

2. Different kinds of Turbines in use. 

3. Denial that Salmon Fry or Smoults are killed or injured by the Turbines. 

4. Evidence to the effect that Turbines are very destructive to the young Fish. 

1. Evidence as to the Value of Turbines in the Milling and Manufacturing 

Industries of Ireland, and as to their increasing Adoption : 

Exphtnation of the very great advantages aitendant on the use of turbine wheels in 
the milling business; witness niiribuies the extension of Iriali industnes tu their 

introduction, Webb 73-78. 265, 266. 272. 317 Testimony to the great advantages 

attendant on the use of turbines as com]iarerl with the old-fashioned water wheels, 
UtTUfficre 385-390 ; 608-610 ; 807-810. 845-849. 921; Perry 6584^—^- 

OonsideruLle development in the erection of turbines of recent years, Cadle 785 

Great importance of turbines in connection with the industries of Ireland, 930- 

952 Value of the turbine in connection with any trade or business dependent upon 

water-power, GeVton 1083-1086. 1091 Importance of turbines in the linen business, 

Robinson 1222-1225. 

Concurrence in the view as to tlie great importance and value of these machines as 
compared witli the old water wheels, ShacklHon 1389, 1390. 1403, 1404. 1418. J473» 

1474. 1486-1490 Infurmation relative ti> the value of turbines as a motive ;>ower; 

by their adoption the millowners gel an increase of water-power varying from 25 1 1 40 

per cent., jtfrtMarrf 1698, 4699. 4823-4826. 4968 Testimony to the great value of 

turbines as compared with th*' old-fasltioned water wheels ; coincidence ot witness in the 
estimate given by previous witnesses that the millowners gain from 35 40 per cent, 

more power by their employment, iJorfr/icr 5565, 5566. 5649-66.54* 5690-5696. 

Disasreement of witness with the evidence given by previous witnesses relative to the 
great advantages of the turbines over other motors, O’Toole 601S-6034. 61 19-6125. 

Large increase anticipated iu the use of turbines, so that it is the more necessary that 
they should not be allowed, indiscriminately, to interfere with the food supply and with 

enipioyujeiit, Sir T. Brady 7211-7214. 7234 Constant increase going on in the 

number of turbines, Hornsby 8083-8087. 

2. Different hinds of Turbines in use : 

Explanation with plans iiiid sketches of the construction and the working of the 
different kinds of turbines, Wilson 642-644. 678-683. 70^*. 7®3» 
explanation of the construction and working of turbines, with illustrations from a model 
produced by witness, Cadle 8i 1-817. 853-057. 

Information respecting the disadvantages of the McAdam turbine owing to its shield 
being so liable to get fouled j intention of witness to erect another machine, but of a 
different make, Gmon 1076-1082. 1097-1100. 1 107-1 126. 

Retailed description illustrated by models and dr.iwings of the various kinds of 
turbines and iheir working, Hassard 4512-45*6 that witness is not 
thoroughly acquainted with the differences in the construction of the McAdam and 
Loeffef turbines ; he has never erected a turbine of any kind, ib. 4939-4942. 498G— 
•Dissent from certain evidence as to the absolute necessity for the protection of the 
McAdam turbine with a shield, ib, 4941 -4945. 

0.80. 3x2 Evidence 
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Turbines— contivved. 

2. J)ifere?it kinds of Turbines m use — continued. 

Evidence respecting the working of turbines and the wafer-power necessary for them • 
opini< n that properly conaliucted gratings woiilil not affect the water pnwer to any 
extent, Foley 50«t-5084. 5096-5105. 5217 6227-5*69-5277. 

Witness concuts in the evidence pven by previous witnesses relative to the mcessity 
ol providing special prnieciion for the McAdam turbine, which alihough out of date is a 
very good niaebine, McDonnell 5454. 5476-5480. 

Detailed information respeciing the nature of the vaiioiis kinds of turl)ine-< in use, 
with explanation of tlieir woiking ; statemem that, broadly speaking, is there are two 
systems o( turbines, the Reaciiomiry aivl tlie Impulse, t.f wliicli the latter is (he more 
modem altliough both are in general use, Sorfmrr 5510-5522. 55, 51-555^. 5582-5610. 
5619. 5629. 5^'55-6668. 

Explimaiion ol the woiking of the McAdam type ‘>f turhiue, such as is erected at 
Mr. Gihon’s mills iit Lisnafillan ; coiuhision that this machine requires a spcciut shield 
for its proUction, one! that it would be impossible fur any fish to pass ihroiigh it without 

receiving injury, Perry 6511. 6816-6831. 6833, 6834 Beliel ihiit the ailo|)tion of ihe 

Hercules chiss of turbine by millowners generally would render the election of safe- 
guards fer ihe protection of fish unnece.‘sarj, ib. 6643-6645. 

3. Denial tital Salmon Fry or Smoults are killed or injured by the Turbines : 

Opinion that the fish are not likely to he injured in any way hy the turbine wheels, 

even in the case of the most rapid mill-race, 7.)i7jsmore 391-401 . 406, 407. 423-434. 
463-471 . 526 — Denial that in witness' case the fisli are injured by the turbine wbeds, 

Arthur 570-575. 590 Opinion that neither snlmon nor salmon-fry get into the 

tuibine wheels, as the vibration ffiglitens them away ; no injury to the fish has come 
under the observation ®f witness, Wilson 628. 633. 635-641 . 646-649. 661-6O7. 673-677. 
70C-705. 766-774- 

Conclusioo, as the result of careful investigation, that neither the ttrowu fish nor tlie 
salmon-fry uie liable to receive injury frmn the turbines ; facility with which articles of 

large size pass through these machines, Cadle 790-798. 858-869. 882- 885 Examina- 

tiim upon the assertion that fish have been seen m the mill-races and that they 
apparently received no injury, *6. 8>H-82o. 833-838. 870-876. 

Assertion that no injury to fish tliroiigli the employment of turbines has ever come 

under the observation of witness, Gor/Zf 953. 993,994. 1004.1065 Opinion that fish 

altliougli fiequently found in tlie mill-races do not puss through the turbines, ib. 954- 
95fi. 1008, 1 009. 

Statement ilial vvitness has never discovered that any injury has bi*en done to the 

fish by these m>ichines, Gikon 1087. 1 103-1 io6. 1 183 Opinion ili.it llie shield of the 

McAdam turbine would effectually atop fish from going down the mill-race, 16.1092, 
(093 — ■ belief thai no injury has occurred to the fish by the use of ihe turbine in wimess’ 
case, Shackleton 1402. 1451-1456. 1475-I477. 1499. 

Opinion that anything which would pass through Uie ordinary re-itctiou turbine would 
pass through in s^ifcty, but dnmage miglit be done to the fisli by turbines having closely 

set guides and vares, Perry 6583. 661 1. 6626. 6832 Reference to experiments made 

by witness in passing cenaiii article‘s, sncli as hollies and e^s, through the Hercules 
machine; vety litile damage sustained by these articlea in tlieir passage down the 
tuibine, tS. 6587-6589. 6592, 6693. 6610. 6671-6707. 6825-6830. 6838-6840.6844, 

6845 Details in expluimtion of the woi king of turbines ; conclusion that injury would 

be done to the fish only by impact, which should not exist if the machine were properly 
constructed, ib. 6593-(i62o. 6645-6670. 6708-6719. 

Positive denial of stalemenis that on sevornl occ'asions dead fry have been found 
below wimess’ turbine wheel by Mr. Moles (the local fishery inspector); untrust- 
worthy ciiaracter of his atatemenia generally, fVebb 7935. 7990-8000— Allesjaiioii 
that where graiings are only about an inch and a-Iialf between the bars the fry will not 
].ass through them to the tmbines, bat will turn buck and go up stream, ifi. 8003, 
8004. 

4. Evidence to the efft ct that Turbines are very destructive to the young Fisk: 

Opinion that the introduction ofiui bines on the Foyle would completely destroy the 

fishing;; assertion, moreover, that the fi^hery interest on the Rivi-r Bann has been ruined 

by nulls »nd factories, A/' DcTTHoft i686-i68q. 1813-1822. 2091,2092 Witness has 

no practical expeiience of lorbines, but is i*f opinion that salmon fry in passing through 
swell machines must inevitably receive injuries; illustration to tliis effect, ii. 1752. 
1783-1790. 1846,1847. 1849. 1865,1866. 1922-1928. 2009-2011. 2017. 

Witness has seen both fish and salmon fry in the mill-races near the turbines and lias 

found number* ol both killed, AfoZej 2125-2149 Instance given of a turbine being 

slopped by an cel getting into its interior, ib. 2150-2155 Expression of doubt as to 

the 
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J’t/nB/NfiS— continued. 

4 , Evidence to the effect that Turbines tire very destructive, ^e. — continued, 
the possibility of salmon fry bein^ able to pass throiiah a turbine wluel without injury, 

M'llcs 2 1 5(3-s >t)2. 2 1 70-2 1 75 CoiToboratioM of Mr. M'Dei'iuott’e evidence in regard 

to tlie small fish, as aH'ected by liirbines, ib. 2176-2178. 

Details of numerous cases of injury to fish and salmon fry by turbines, that have come 
under the ol)&ervniion of witness during the last twenty years ; action taken by him in 
reporiing siicli damage to others than tite Local Board of Conservators, Moles 2465- 
2517. 2528-2563. 2622-2637. 26H6-2727. 

Further rletails respectinir the injuries inflicted on fish by turl)ine=4; reference to the 
letters on the subject received by witnesa from anglers who liave seen dead fiali floating 
in the livers. Moles 268G-2708. 2744-2752. 2763-2770. 2731. 

Concuirencje in the opinion that it ie impossible for fry or smoults to pass through 
turbines without receiving serious injuries, Petrie 3311-3315. 33B7-3390 ; O'Toole 

5929-5939. 6044-6046 Opinion that turbines inflict great injuries on the fish ; if 

suitable guards had not been erected, the fishery of witness would have been destroyed, 
Cooper 3652 - 3554 - 

Immense injury to the fisheries in the Bami and Six-Mile Water since the introduction 

of turbinep, Moore 3731--3742. 3889-3993 Examination as to tlie absence of any 

reference in ihe Juports of the Inspectors of Fislieries to damage d -ne to fish by 
turbines ; inability of witness to explain this omission, ib. 4101-41 n. 

Fuitlier evidence relative to the damage done to the fislieries by mill-dams, turbine 
wheels, and oilier motors; explanation that the bucket wheels do a certain amount of 

damagi-, Moore 4159-4161. 4264-4266 Explanation with reference 10 certain 

evidence given by Mr. Gadle as to turbines not having inflicted damage on the fish, 
16.4176, 4177. 4434- 4446. 

Opinion that turbines inflict great injuries on the fish, but that the amount of damage 

varies according to their naiute and r.onstiuction, Foley 505V--5060. 5297-5303 

Increased diiniiige likely to be done to the sainion fishing if turbines were generally 
adopted in Ireland and were not officially protected, i 5 . 5069, 5070. 51 iB-5134. 5149- 
5 * 64 ' 

Belief that turbines inflict injury on fish and salmon-fry ; reference to a case where a 
turbine was stoppeil by an eel geiting eniangled in its interior, McDonnell 6397-5417. 

6471-5473 Evidence in support of the opinion a.s to the extreme probability of tlie 

fry and smoults receiving e^eijous injuiiea in passing through these machiiK's, Bodmer 
5623 - 6660 - 5554 - 5 S 64 - 561 '-56 '8* 5620-5630. 5674-5689. 669 ^- 57 > 3 - 

Opinion that the velocity with which smoults must be shot into the turbines would be 
sufficient to kill tliem quite opart from the danger they run of being « rushed by the 

machinery when passing through, Bodmer 5578-5581 Concurrence in the view that 

the rush of water at the entrance pipe of a turbine is so great that the fish cannot 
possibly control their movements and would be washed down in any position, Moore 
5801, 5802. 5816, 5817. 

Absence of any such vibration in the gratings aa to deter die fry from passing tlirougli 
to the turbines, Sir T. Brady 7812-7815— —Conclusion that some turbines are very 
destructive to the smoults und iry, whilst others do no material damage : refcrciice to some 
experiments on the subject, Hornsby 8014-8016. 8ll2, 8113. 8118-8125. 8186-8189. 
8210-8212. 



See also Acts of Parliament. Balisodare River. 
River. Conservators. Cork Waicrwoi'ks. 
Fry and Smoults. Gratings, Fry Guards, 4 fc. 
Rtver. Mills and Millowncrs. Phoenix Mill. 
Trough. 



Ballymena District. Bann 
Exemption. Expciiments. 
Lisnujillan Mills. Main 
Sligo Mills. Submerged 



Value of Fisheries. Evidence respecting the great improvement that ha.s taken place 
in the Irish Fisheiies, with particulars of the value of tlie salmon exports, Hallett 3009. 
3202-3226— Estimate that the value of the sslmnn fisheries in Ireland is about 

6oo,ooo L a year, Moore 3973-3978 Great value of the salmon exports fui-thei' 

adverted to; the esiimaie of 600,000^. represents the retail and not the wholesale price 
realised, 26. 4331-4345. 4411. 

Opinion that the salmon fisheries in England are no purticulwr value, whilst those of 
Ireland are of a distinctly more valuable charaoler, Paterson 6194, 6195. 

o>8o. 3 A 3 Calculation 
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Value of continued. 

Calciiiatiou that tlie Irish salmon fisheries are producing about fioo,noo ?. a year and 
tha« at least io,oon people are empl«'yed in them; laige expenditure also in Ireland by 
genllemen from England who come over for the fi-jhing, Hir T. Brady 7083-7088. 
7«.53' 

Data for calculaliou that the value of the Irish aa’mon fisheries is about 600,000 1. a 
year, Hornshy 8092-8104. 



Waier~power Explanation that the millers and nianufucturers depend solely upon 

the efiirierit waur-power derived from the rivers, Arthur 551,552. 558. 577 Desire 

of the millers and manufac’urers to conform to any regulations [>rovided the water- 
power be not diminished, Arthur 589. 6925 Rohimon 1333-1336; Carse 1574- 

1576 Absolute necessity for not only a constant but a uniform supply of water to 

feed the mills, T-TtVsen 599-60 1 . 

Objection of w itness, as a niillowuer, to contribute anything towards the erection of 
any gratings prejudicial to his water-power, Gihon 1127-1135; Skackleton 1405. 

See also Gratings, Milts and Milloicners. Turbines. 

Webb, Charles James. (Anvilysisof hia Evidence.) — Isa linen ninnufacturer and bleacher 
carrying on business at llaiidalstown ; is a magistrate and is honorary seereturv of the 
County Antrim Millowners’ Association, which was Ibnnded in consequence of certain 
prosecutions commented in ihe year 1889; 1-6. 109.349. 

Information respecting the prosecution of witness and other tnillowners by the B iard 
of Coleraine Conservators with ilie object of enforcing the erection of gratings and 

neitings in the mill-race before the turbine wheels, 7-1.5 Statement that in the year 

1873 witness had received a requisition to erect such gratings and nettiiiirs, but that the 
Inspector of Eisluries had withdrawn it as being likely to destroy the water-power, 
16-20. 

Deierior.Ttion of the fishing in the River Main, this being due to Ihe growth of 

Canadian weed, to poaching, and to the ilestniction of tlie snlmon by pike, 26-39 

Adniission that the presence of flax-water in the river is fatal to fisli, 40-43 Further 

lefereiice to the lawsuits i^^sued against witness and to the failure of the prosecutors to 
prove that any damage had been done to the fish by ihe turbine wheels, 44-53. 

Information as to the number of mills in the district which are worked by water- 
power; estimiite that over 9,000 people depend upon the local industry, 54-60 

Evidence as to the manufactures carried on at the various mills ; the turn-over value of 
the goods brought under operation in the <-ase of (cii of the largest mills is. about 
1,300,000 Z.; 61-72— —Explaniition of the very great advanti^es altendiUit on the use 
of turbine wheels in the milling business; witness attributes the extension of Irish 
industries to their introduction, 73-78. 265,266.272. 317. 

Assertion that the erection of nettings or gratings at the extremities of ilie mill-races 
would, by affecting the flow of the water, vender the werking of tbe mills sn impn.ssibility 
and would be the ruin not only of witness but of the whole district depemlent upon 

the iuduBtry, 79-91. 94-100. 192-196. 219, 220. 245. 313-316 Information 

respecting the summonses issued, presumably on tlie part of the Consei valors, against 
witness by Mr. Edward Moles, a local inspector, 92, 93. 103-108. iio. 112-114. 

Opinion tliat such bodies as Conservators of fishing should not be possessed of 
independent powers, but should be under the control of the Fisheries Commissioners, 

101,102. 110, 111. 114,115. 278-283. 318,319 Evidence as to the non-erection 

of salmon ladders, &c., by the Conservators, because the execution of such works would 

have to be defrayed out of their own funds, ii6-iao Estimate tliat the cost of 

complying with the requisitions made upon witness would be about 1,40c 1.', 120, 121. 
129. 131. 

Approval of the provisions contained in the Bill now before the Select Committee in 

regard 10 the power of exemption, 122-1 28. 341-34B Opinion that the expense of 

erecting gratings, &c., should tall upon the Conservators, and that the latter should not 

be allowed to diminish tlie amount of water-power, 130. 244. 310 ‘Evidence as to the 

great amount of rubbish and debris flnaiing down the River Main, and to the difficulty, 
especially at flood-time, iu keeping even wide gratings clear, 135-146. 285, 286. 

Denial that the fish are liable to be injured in any way by tlie turbine wheels attached 
to ihe mill owned by wiiness, 146-191. 246, 247. 252-254. 264. 267-271. 284. sga- 
^97- 33^-340“— Evidence upon the question of evasions by millowners in regard to 
the erection of netting in compliance with the requisitions of the Conservators, 197-218. 
232-241. 

Reference 
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Webb, Charles James. (Analysis ofliis Evidence) — continued. 

Kei'cieiice to tlie provision made for ilie piotectiou of tlie iish uL the Lianutillaii 
Bleaching Company’s works; impracLicability of snch a system at witness’ mills, iH- 

ggi UiiQualified objection of witness to the erection <>1 neiting on the ground of 

difficulty in Keepnig it clear, and the l-iss of water-power entailed thereby, C4d-«5'2. 
255-257. ‘287. 289-291. 301. 3it, 312 ’ "Statement that the miliowners look tn 
statutory protection in regard to their interesU anJ that, any delegation of absolute 
power to the inspectors of fisheries would be opposed, 258 - 262. 

Explanation that the objections of witness lefer solely to nettings and gratings, 263. 

288 Kelusal to comply with the pTovisiuns of the 30(li section of the Act 

26 & 27 Vict. c. 114; 273-275 Reference to the protection aflforded bylaw to the 

English miliowners, 276, 277 Explanation respecting the exempiiou received by 

witness with regard to the erection of gratings und nettings, 343. 350-369. 

[Second Examination.] — Furtlier evidence respecting the proseeution of witness by 
Mr. Edward Moles for non-compliance with certain rcquisitiims to erect luUices or 
nettings to prevent the fish from receiving injury by passing through the turbines, 1588- 

*699 Information in regard to the stoppage of the mills caused by the erection of 

lattice-', See. ; impossibility of keeping the nettings tree from obstruction, 1600-1624. 

Explanation with reference to statement that pressure was brouglit to bear on 
Sir Thomas Brady to grant an exemption from erecting graiings, &c., 1625-1631— — 
Evidence as to the presence of salmon in the Liffey 5 opinion that but for the Dublin 
sewage that river would be a goo<l salmon stream, 1632-1647. 

[Third Examination.] — Explanation respecting the persons present at some recent 
experiments at witness’ mill upon the que.<tion of fry or smoults being killed or injured in 

passing through the turbine, 7926-;933 Particulars respecting the experiments in 

queatiuii : conclusion i hat it was proved beyond all doubt that the fish pas.'-ed through 
the tiiibine without irijuiy, 7933-7935. 7990-801)4. 

Positive denial of stulemeiU that on several occasions dead fry have been fbimd below 

the turbine wheel by Mr. Moh-s, the local fishery inspector, 7935 Comment upon 

some expcrimcnis, so cnllerl, at a small mill, with a very small turbine, belonging: to the 
Rev. J. Anderson, minister of Inch j sworn declaration by Mr. Anderson on the subject, 

7936-7944- 

Statement as to Mr. Moles not having been present at tho experiments at witness’ 
mill; gruuitds for ilte conclusion that any evidence of Mr. Moles on the subject would be 
utterly iiiiti'usiworthy, niul that his asseitinn about having found dead fry, killed by 

ihe turbine, is a fabiicuti<m, 7945-7991. 7999. 8000. 

Allcgoiion that where the giatim-s are only about at; inch-and-a-hulf bi-Uveen the bars 

the fry will not pas.s through them, 8003, 8004 Explanation that at Mr. Pollexfen's 

mill the fry were killed at the lattice or wire netting (put up by direction of the fieiiery 
authorities), when the sluice was raised, 8005-8012. 

Weirs and Dams. Evidence resjieciing tlie damage done to the rivers, as regtirds tlie 
breeding of salmon, by the erection of weirs and dams by the miliowners, Dormott 

1690-1713. 1803, 1804. 1904-1906. 1970-2002 Statement to the efiect that the 

natural fall of a fish over a weir is very different and less likely to be injurious ihanthe 
sudden fall down the |iipeofa turbine, ilfeore 5829-5839. 

Increase by the millowner:^ in the height of many of the weirs, without providing 
proper fish-passes, importance of their being made responsible in the matter, Hornsby 
8066-8079. 8135-8140 ' Frequent rasianccs of great leakage at ihe weirs, to the injury 
of the mills as well as of the fisheries, ib. 8080-8082. 8088, 80S9. 

Motion made by Mr. Macartney, «s member of the Committee, hat withdrawn, that 
evidence as to the erection, construction, and maintenance oi weirs does not come within 
the scope of the Bill referred to the Committee, Rep. v. 

See also Fish-passes. 

Wilson, Alexander Basil. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a mechanical and consulting 
angiiieer ; has had considerable experience in the construction of water-wheels in Ireland, 
696 - 598 . 

Evidence as to the absolute necessity for not only a constant but a uniform supply of 

water to fetd the milh, 599—601 Opinion that tlie erection of gratings, &c., of the 

nature required would practically annihilate the effective working of the mills, 601-607. 
Testimony to the gieat advantages attendant on the use of turbines as compared with 

the old-lashioneJ wuter-wlieels, 608-610 Particulars ae to the turbine at the 

LisnafiUan works, on tiie River Main, and the shield placed in front thereof; explanation 
that this machine is of a special and rarely used nature and deniands such u protection 
owing to its great liability to get choked up or damaged, 61 1-627. 829-632. 634. 645. 
710-712. 

0.80. 3 A 4 Opinion 
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Wilson, Alexander Basil. (Aniilysis of hia Evidence) — continued. 

Opinion that neither salmon nnr ealmnn-fry get into the turbine wheels, as the 
vibration frightens them away ; no injury to the fiali has come under the observation of 
witnesp, 628.633. 635-641. 646-649. 661-667. 673-677. 700-705. 766-774— —Explan- 
aiionSjWjth plans and sketches of the consiruction and the working <>f the different kinds 
of turbines, 642-644. 678683. 701. 703, 704. 

Beference to the turbines in operation at the mills owned by Mr. Webb ; statement 
as to the impracticability of erecting gratings or shields Bimilsr to those in use at the 

LisnMfiUan works, 650-660. 668-67 2. 684-699. 702 Opinion that the only practicable 

form of grating suitable for the protection of the turbine wheels would be one in shape 
resembling a comb, 706-709. 

Further evidence in detail as to the great difficulty and expense of keeping the gratings 

clear from obstruction 713-736 lleference to the turbines at hinsmore’s mills 

at Ballymena; impossibility of erecting efficient gratings without seriously interfering with 

the waier-power, 737-769 Opinion that the delerior.itioo in the 6shing is due in a 

great measure to the improved drainage ol the laud and to the destruciiveness of the pike 
in the river, 761-765. 

[Second Examination.] — Fmther evidence in corruboration of Mr. Webb’s estimate 
that the cost of complying with the requisitions of ihe Conservators would beabuut 
1,400/.; J204-1208. 

[Third Examinaiion,] — Explanation in detail of certain experiments recently made 
by witness at Mr. Webb’s mill and comlucted with great care, in order to prove whether 
sn'oults or fry were killed by the turbine after passing throngli the grating in front ; result 
com lusivelv [iroved that none of the fieh were killed by the turbine, 7824 et seq . ; 7907- 
of ihe tuibine in question, the clearance during the experiments 
having been two-and-a-half inches whilst it was working at its normal rale of speed; 
admission that with a smaller turbine and a less clearance the fry would be killed or 
injured, 784i-;843« 7863-7883. 

Advantages of a grating as used at Cork, as, if kept properly clean, it would not 
interfere with tlie working of the turbines; considerable difficulty, however, in keeping it 
clean, 7891-7906. 

Witnesses' Expenses. Particulars thereof; total of 305/, 1 6 s. (inclusive of 30 /. 13 s. 6 d. 
for experiments carried out by Sir Thomas Biarly), Rep. ix. 

Wotherspoon, James. (Analysis of hia Evidence.) — Witness, who is millwright at Mr. 
Pollexfen’s mill at Sligo, supplies paiticnUrs respecting the election of the grating and 
lattice at the mill, and the dates ai which erected, in 1878 or 1879, with reference to 
the first wiirkiniT of the turbine; belief that the turbine wheels were never choked or 
stopped up with dead fish and that fry' would not be killed in passing through, 7646 
et Seq. 



Z. 

Zion Mills (//t'ucr Mourne). Courteous action of the proprietors of the Zion mills, on the 
Mourne (a tributary of the Foyle), in giving every assistance to the fishery inspectors in 
jj^their efforts lo protect the fish from injury, McDermott 1681-1685. 
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